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ON  THE  PORTRAIT  OF,  SHAKESPEARE. 

PREFIXED  AS  A  FRONTISPIECE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF 

HIS  WORKS  IN  FOLIO,  1623. 


TO  THE  READER. 

This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put. 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut, 
WTierein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  nature,  to  outdo  the  life : 
O  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 
As  well  in  brass  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face ;  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass : 
But  since  he  cannot,  reader,  look 
Not  on  his  picture,  but  his  book. 

Ben  Jonson. 


PREFACE. 


Shakespeare's  works  are  a  library  in  themselves.  A  poor 
lad,  possessing  no  other  book,  might,  on  this  single  one,  make 
himself  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  A  poor  girl,  studying  no 
other  volume,  might  become  a  lady  in  heart  and  soul.  Know- 
ledge, refinement,  experience  in  men  and  manners,  are  to  be 
gathered  from  his  pages  in  plenary  abundance.  An  illus- 
trious patriot,  in  exile,  learned  to  plead  for  the  rights  of  his 
country,  and  to  urge  her  wrongs,  in  a  tongue  which  should 
interpret  his  teeming  ideas  through  eloquent  words  to  those 
nations  that  might  aid  her,  from  diligent  study  of  those 
nations'  poet — Shakespeare.  The  noble  Hungarian — ^whom 
nature  had  gifted  with  oratorical  powers — made  them  avail- 
able in  urging  upon  British  and  American  hearts  the  bleeding 
cause  of  his  native  land,  by  assiduous  culture  of  Shakespeare's 
language,  taking  him  as  his  text-book  and  sole  instructor. 
Shakespeare's  words  were  the  vocabulary,  Shakespeare's  dic- 
tion was  the  rhetoric,  which  sent  forth  from  the  Kutayah 
prison  one  of  the  most  accomplished  orators  that  ever  ad- 
dressed hearers  in  their  British  mother-tongue.  To  cite 
another  instance :  the  most  brilliant  wit,  the  most  sparkling 
writer,  the  most  spirited  reparteeist  of  our  own  day  adopted 
Shakespeare  as  his  chief  author  while  a  youth ;  and  to  the 
admiring  devotion  with  which  he  imbued  himself  with  the 
poefs  productions,  may  be  attributed  that  fine  intellectual 
strength  which  gave  "Black-eyed  Susan"  and  the  "Rent* 
Day "  to  the  world,  from  the  pen  of  a  lad  under  age ;  and 
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the   "Chronicles  of  Clovernook"    and   "St  Giles  and   St 
James,"  as  the  efforts  of  his  vigorous  maturity. 

Shakespeare  may  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  language  ;  it 
is  manly,  expressive,  and  purely  English.  The  revival  of 
many  of  Shakespeare's  words — pronounced  by  Dr  Johnson  in 
his  dictionary  to  be  "  wholly  obsolete  *' — would  be  a  valuable 
renovation  of  the  English  language.  In  the  present  rage  for 
fineries  of  epithet  and  fopperies  of  phraseology,  when  French 
terms  and  Greek  titles  are  so  much  in  vogue,  it  would  be  a 
wholesome  return  to  indigenous  form  of  speech,  were  we  to 
abide  by  Shakespeare's  integrity.  Instead  of  framing  new- 
fangled and  alien  nomenclature,  let  us  maintain  the  use  .of 
Shakspeare's  right  and  true  words,  and  we  shall  preserve  our 
language  in  its  purity.  His  is  genuine  Saxon  English ;  his 
classical  adoptions  are  sparingly  introduced,  and  only,  with 
strictest  propriety  to  the  occasion. 

Shakespeare  affords  a  good  standard  for  taste — a  standard 
by  which  to  gauge  true  taste,  and  estimate  false  taste.  Much 
is  said  about  this  being  *'bad  taste,"  and  that  being  "too 
sentimental ;" — and  so,  people — especially  young  people,  in 
their  honest  eagerness — rush  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and, 
in  striving  to  escape  from  these,  abjure  really  tasteful  things, 
and  things  of  pure  sentiment.  Shakespeare  will  always  re- 
main an  accurate  test  for  true  feeling  and  taste.  His  book 
of  human  character  forms  a  grand  standard  by  which  men 
may  measure  themselves.  It  will  prevent — duly  consulted — 
the  rank  overgrowth  of  mercenariness,  meanness,  selfishness; 
it  will  check  the  hard  gallop  of  the  ''fast  school."  It  will 
teach  men  to  beware  of  believing  that  sneering  at  good  im- 
pulses and  holy  aspirations  constitutes  superiority;  and  will 
show  them  that  faith  in  excellence  is  strength,  not  weakness. 

Shakespeare's  works  contain  a  standard  for  morals.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  he  was  the  greatest  intellect  that  ever  wrote, 
ds  that  he  was  the  greatest  moralist ;  and  not  moralist  in  the 
way  of  set  moral  teaching, — cut-and-dry  moralizing — didactic 
model  morality, — but  as  presenting  those  grand  ethical  les- 
sons to  be  drawn  from  broad  expansive  delineation,  like  the 
face  of  nature  herself,  laying  open  large  legible  indices  from 
which  commonest  sagacity  may  read  truth  and  wisdom.  As 
one  instance  of  his  moral  teaching — deducible  more  than  pre* 
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ceptive — witness  the  influence  of  his  good  people  upon  his 
bad  people ; — witness  the  fine  strain  of  his  poetical  justice, 
not  merely  doling  out  success  to  the  virtuous,  defeat  to  the 
vicious,  prosperity  to  the  good,  punishment  to  the  wicked, 
meted  in  strict,  yet  most  unnatural  proportion — but  that 
higher  moral  retribution  which  instils  the  unvarying  impres- 
sion :  better,  far  better  be  those  who  do  well  through  evil 
fortune,  than  be  those  who  do  evil  though  crowned  with 
apparent  triumph.  The  inseparable  happiness  and  prefer- 
ableness  of  right,  he  never  fails  to  inculcate  by  subtlest  truth 
of  demonstration. 

Some  of  the  finest  brains  have  thought  their  best,  and 
uttered  their  best,  upon  the  subject  of  Shakespeare's  writing; 
and  it  seems  little  less  than  absolute  presumption  to  offer  an 
additional  remark.  Yet  so  imperative  is  the  desire  to  express 
— however  consciously  inadequate  the  power — a  portion  of 
that  grateful  reverence  and  admiration  which  fills  the  heart  in 
thinking  of  his  transcendent  excellence,  that,  at  all  risks,  the 
attempt  must  be  made.  It  has  been  well  said : — **  We  are  glad 
to  listen  to  every  one  who  has  travelled  through  the  king- 
doms of  Shakespeare;*'  and  perhaps  the  long  and  loving 
denizenship  which  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  enjoy  in  his 
glorious  realm, — naturalized  there,  and  permitted  to  become 
humble  but  diligent  labourers  on  his  rich  soil — gives  us  some 
claim  to  the  honour  of  yielding  homage,  and  bearing  testi- 
mony to  our  "  liege's  sovereignty."  One  of  us  may  be  allowed 
to  take  pride  in  the  thought  that  she  was  the  first  of  his  female 
subjects  selected  to  edit  his  works ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  my- 
jiad  delights  we  owe  to  him,  that  she  should  be  the  woman 
nipon  whom  so  great  a  distinction  was  conferred. 

No  other  theme  in  literature  will  bear  such  constant  revert- 
ing to  without  satiety;  no  other  theme  will  bear  recurring  to 
at  all  seasons  without  untimeliness ;  no  other  theme  will  en- 
dure allusion  to  upon  all  topics  with  r>o  little  fear  of  irrele- 
vance. Shakespeare  is  ever  welcome,  for  he  is  ever  fresh 
^nd  new;  as  he  is  ever  welcome,  because  he  is  pertinent^ 
iamiliar,  home-telling. 

It  has  been  resolved  that  the  present  edition  of  his  works 
shall  have  no  notes.  The  reader  is  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of 
reading  Shakespeare's  text  undisturbed  by  comment ;   and 
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even  uninterrupted  by  those  marks  of  (a)  (b)  (c)  or  (i)  (2)  (3) 
which  occur  in  annotated  editions.  The  squabbles  of  com- 
mentators will  be  escaped  from;  the  tedium  of  discussioa 
will  be  avoided.  Other  editions  may  be  consulted  for  every 
variety  of  information,  and  for  reference ;  but  this  is  intended 
for  purely  enjoyable  reading — Shakespeare's  book  itself,  and 
nothing  else. 

To  this  end,  the  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  collate 
the  several  readings  adopted  by  the  best  authorities ;  to  care- 
fully weigh  their  reasons  for  adopting  them,  while  abiding  by 
or  rejecting  the  sanction  of  the  original  copies  where  these 
are  obviously  misprinted  ;  to  examine  every  doubtful  or  dis- 
puted passage  ;  to  scrutinize  line  by  line,  and  word  for  word, 
every  iota  of  the  work,  so  as  to  give  tlie  pure  text  of  Sliake- 
spcare  as  far  as  our  judgment  and  long  study  of  him  enable 
us  to  discern  what  it  really  is.  The  absence  of  explanatory 
notes  will  afford  no  opportunity  of  giving  our  reasons  for  the 
various  decisions  arrived  at ;  but  the  reader  may  rest  assured 
that  no  decision  will  have  been  made  without  conscientious 
deliberation,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  spared  perusal  of  the 
Editors*  debated  motives.  There  being  neither  note  nor  com- 
mentary to  mark  the  editorial  labour,  will  serve  merely  to 
save  the  reader's  toil,  while  that  of  the  Editors  shall  be  none 
the  less  for  being  unseen.  As  a  means  of  supplying  the 
needful  information  upon  words  and  phrases  of  antique 
usage,  occurring  in  the  text,  or  upon  bygone  customs  and 
manners  therein  alluded  to, — ^a  Glossary  is  appended,  with 
references  of  Act  and  Scene  to  each  passage;  which  will  afford 
a  condensed  compendium  of  such  requisite  explanation  as  is 
usually  contained  in  diffuse  notes.  The  comfort  of  having  in- 
terpretative help  snugly  packed  away  in  a  corner  by  itself,  for 
use  only  when  absolutely  wanted,  can  be  well  appreciated  by 
tliose  who  have  suffered  from  the  perpetual  worry  of  foot- 
notes, or  the  torment  of  notes  that  are  frequently  mere  vehicles 
for  abuse,  spite,  and  arrogance.  Many  of  these  seem  written 
for  the  sole  purpose — not  of  farthering  a  knowledge  of  Shake- 
speare, or  ascertaining  his  text,  but^-of  proving  that  other  edi- 
tors are  wholly  wrong.  When  we  read  the  scorn  that  is  heaped 
on  their  hapless  brethren  by  these  writers,  the  only  conclusion 
is,  that  they  are  actuated  by  malice  or  envy;  and  we  feel 
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tempted  to  wonder  that  they  should  have  learned  no  better 
lesson  from  the  teaching  of  a  poet  who  was  magnanimity 
itself. 

When  we  feel  regret  at  the  meagreness  of  the  fact-matter  to 
be  gathered  respecting  Shakespeare's  life,  we  must  remember 
what  he  himself  says  in  bequeathing  us  his  book : — **  My  spirit 
is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me."  We  must  accept  this  "  better 
part  of  him"  as  his  best  and  truest  relic.  He  lives  to  us  still, 
and  for  ever,  in  his  works.  To  know  that  he  was  bom  in  that 
sweet  English  village ;  that  he  went  to  the  metropolis,  and 
earned  his  fame  unto  all  time,  as  w^ell  as  a  fortune  enabling 
him  to  purchase  a  bouse  and  garden  in  his  own  native  place ; 
that  he  had  the  sense  and  taste  to  retire  thither ;  that  he 
lived  there  in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  neighbours ;  that 
his  honoured  remains  lie  enshrined  in  the  quiet  village  church 
on  the  banks  of  his  own  river  Avon,  with  its  silver  stream  and 
green  trees,  holy,  bland-shining,  and  tranquil,  as  his  own  spirit, 
— seem^  fully  enough  to  know  of  one  of  the  greatest  as  well 
as  simplest  of  God's  human  beings.  After  reading  all  that 
research  has  collected  respecting  his  career,  we  feel  that  the 
doubt  existing  in  every  particular  leaves  us  unsatisfied,  and 
that  on  the  whole  we  scarce  want  these  vague  records.  On 
the  other  hand, — every,  the  minutest  particular  relative  to 
him  being  precious, — men  have  been  content  to  catch  at 
even  apocryphal  anecdotes,  such  as  the  deer-stealing,  the 
horse-holding,  the  thousand  pounds  given  by  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  to  the  poet,  &c.,  rather  than  possess  no  traces 
of  Shakespeare's  existence  upon  earth.  With  zealous  care 
have  these  scattered  accounts  and  dubious  circumstances 
been  accumulated,  sifted  and  garnered  by  venerating  edi- 
tors, and  embodied  in  such  biographical  form  as  their  scanty 
nature  would  allow;  while  we  are  compelled  to  appease  our 
craving  to  know  more  by  again  reflecting  that  we  have  the 
better  part  of  him — his  spirit — his  genius — ^his  intellect — his 
own  immortal  book. 

But,  indeed,  we  possess  much,  fitly  considered,  in  the  few 
ascertained  facts  of  Shakespeare's  life  ;*  they  suffice  to  show 

*  Collected  into  a  chronological  table,  and  subjoined,  for  the  convenience  ot 
fdenring,  at  a  glance^  to  either  or  all  of  them  in  corroboration  of  these  remarkn 
upon  Shakespeare's  career.     This  table  has  been  chiefly  compiled  from  th« 
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us  that  he  attained  a  d^^ee  of  literary- renown  and  social 
repute  rarely  achieved  by  a  man  of  his  station  at  that  period ; 
and,  moreover,  they  serve  to  manifest  that  he  was  precisely 
the  being  whom  circumstances  happily  combined  to  mould 
as  well  as  to  produce.  He  was  no  less  made  a  genius  than 
bom  a  genius,  by  the  events  that  providentially  succeeded  to 
his  original  creation.  His  birth  was  propitious  ;  (he  was  born 
on  the  23d  April,  St  George's  day, — ^the  patron  saint  of  Eng- 
land ;)  it  was  of  good  parentage — "good"  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  large-embracing  word  ;  it  took  place  in  a  lovely,  quiet 
village,  where  pure  air,  simple  habits,  free  exercise,  nurtured 
the  infant  frame.  His  breeding  was  propitious;  country-bred, 
so  long  as  out-door  sports  and  childish  pursuits  were  best 
for  boyish  need,  and  for  cultivating  innocent  affections  and 
home  associations, — town-bred,  when  youthful  manhood  de- 
manded more  active  sphere  for  mental  as  well  as  moral  ener- 
gies. We  see  him, — ^with  the  vision  lent  us  by  these  few 
recorded  facts,  together  with  what  traces  may  be  gathered 
from  his  own  writings, — fidgeting  at  his  mother's  knee,  like 
the  little  Mamillius  beside  Hermione,  with  his  child's  restless- 
ness and  eager  eyes  upturned  towards  her  face,  telling  one  of 
those  wondrous  Winter's  tales  that  bewitched  his  young  ima- 
gination even  then ;  and  which,  in  his  after-telling,  became 
unfading  summer  stories  for  mankind :  or  led  by  Mary 
Shakespeare's  hand — ^as  little  (namesake)  William,  by  Mis- 
tress Page's — to  school,  where  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  in  the  living 
prototype  shape  of  Thomas  Jenkins,  (master  of  the  Stratford 
Grammar-school,)  stood  to  question  him  of  those  "  articles  " 
which  "be  thus  declined,"  &c.,  and  which,  in  their  faulty 
repetition,  with  subsequent,  yet  hardly  more  guilty  lapse, 
brought  forth  the  Jonsonian  fling  at  the  "  little  Latin  and  less 
Greek." 

There  are  three  years  in  Shakespeare's  life,  1579,  1580, 
and  1 58 1,  when  he  was  a  youth  of  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  which  admit  of  the  possibility  that  he  was 
a  student  at  one  of  the  universities, — more  probably  Oxford, 
— and  subsequently  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  The  argu* 
nients  in  favour  of  this  supposition  are,  his  classical  knowledge 

'*  Life"  by  Mr  Payne  Collier— altogether  tar  best  biography  of  the  poet  that  has 
been  produced. 
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And  tastesy  his  mythological  colouring  and  allusions,  more 
particularly  as  evinced  in  his  earlier  written  plays,  where  they 
appear  with  just  so  much  tincture  of  scholarly  mannerism  as 
might  be  supposed  to  mark  the  productions  of  a  young  col- 
legian fresh  from  the  learned  haunts  where  he  had  "  walked 
gowned."  The  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  with  its  prodi- 
gality of  young-man  friendship, — the  "  Comedy  of  Errors/* 
with  its  Plautus  plot  and  origin,  —  the  "Love's  Labour's 
Lost,"  with  its  revelry  in  pedantic  affectations  and  gentle- 
manly gallantries, — seem  to  be  the  very  plays  for  first  essays 
in  student-authorship.  The  "Venus  and  Adonis" — profess- 
edly "the  first  heir  of  his  invention" — and  the  "Lucrece,"bear 
palpable  tokens  of  college  elegance  and  predilection,  both  in 
story  and  in  treatment.  The  air  of  niceness  and  stiffness 
almost  peculiar  to  the  schools  invest  these  efforts  of  his 
youthful  genius  with  almost  unmistakable  signs  of  having 
been  written  by  a  schoolman.  Then,  his  familiar  acquaintance 
with  college  terms  and  usages,  makes  for  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  university  education.  The 
arguments  against  it  are,  that  no  record  has  yet  been  found 
to  exist  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  of  such  being  the 
case ;  whereas,  had  they  ever  numbered  such  a  member  among 
their  body,  the  fact  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  well  known ; 
and  another  point  that  militates  against  the  assumption  is,  that 
John  Shakespeare's  circumstances  during  those  three  years  were 
less  prosperous,  and  therefore  the  sum  requisite  for  sending 
his  son  to  college,  and  maintaining  him  there,  was  not  likely 
to  have  been  at  command.  Still  William  Shakespeare  may 
have  been  a  scholar  upon  the  foundation, — a  sizer,  or  servitor, 
— in  which  case,  his  collegiateship  would  have  been  no  expense 
to  the  father.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  second  part  of  Henry 
IV  which  shows  how  sending  a  young  man  to  one  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  was  a  customary  sequent  step  to  sending  him  to  col- 
lege.    Justice  Shallow  says : — 

'"  I  dare  say  my  cousin  William  is  become  a  good  scholar : 
he  is  at  Oxford  still,  is  he  not  ? 
St7.  Indeed,  sir,  to  my  cost 
S/taL  He  must  then  to  the  Inns  of  Court  shortly." 

So  strong  was  our  impression  that  Shakespeare  must  have 
been  a  student  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  kept  terms  at  one 
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of  the  Inns  of  Court,  that  we  besought  some  friends  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  prosecution  of  inquiries  tending  to  produce 
evidence  on  this  point ;  but  hitherto  research  has  proved  un- 
availing. The  Reverend  N.  J.  Halpin  entertained  a  similar 
persuasion  respecting  Shakespeare's  having  been  a  collegian ; 
supporting  it  by  a  quotation  from  a  tract  entitled  "  Poliman- 
teia ;"  wherein  England  addresses  "  her  three  Daughters,  Cam- 
bridge, Oxford,  Inns  of  Court,"  &c.,  and  which  contains  a 
marginal  mention  of  Shakespeare,  as  if  he  were  among  those 
of  their  offspring  to  be  proudly  enumerated.  Were  the  fact 
to  be  established  that  he  had  been  a  law-student,  sufficient 
clue  would  be  obtained  to  the  marvellous  intimacy  which 
Shakespeare  has  manifested  with  legal  terms,  his  frequent 
adoption  of  them  in  illustration,  and  his  curiously  technical 
knowledge  of  their  form  and  force;  thereby  giving  rise  to 
the  belief  that  he  had  at  one  time  served  in  an  office  as  an 
attorney's  clerk.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  sub- 
stantiate this  belief;  which  probably  originated  with  a  sup- 
posed sneering  allusion  to  Shakespeare  in  a  contemporary 
assertion  by  Thomas  Nash,  that  "  Hamlet  '*  was  written  by  a 
person  who  had  followed  " the  trade  of  fioverint*'  meaning  a 
scrivener  or  lawyer's  clerk,  and  borne  out  by  other  appear- 
ances of  evidence.  The  Thomas  Greene,  who  acted  as  clerk 
of  the  corporation  in  Shakespeare's  native  town,  and  was  sent 
up  to  London  on  parliamentary  business  by  them  in  1614, 
was  apparently  son  to  an  attorney  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
whose  burial  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register  there,  thus: 
— "  Thomas  Greene,  alias  Shakespeare,  March  6,  1590.'* 
Thomas  Greene,  the  younger,  emissary  from  Stratford,  who 
wrote  the  note  in  161 4,  mentions  his  townsman  in  these  words : 
— "  My  cosen  Shakespeare  comyng  yesterday,  I  went  to  see 
him,  how  he  did."  What  was  the  relationship  between  the 
Greenes  and  the  Poet,  which  gave  the  father  a  right  to  his 
registered  "alias,"  and  authorized  the  son  in  using  the  title 
•'  cousin,"  is  unknown ;  it  may  have  been  a  mere  nominal 
kinship,  some  playful  "  adoptious"  cousinship,  denoting  the 
intimate  terms  of  friendship  which  united  the  two  families  in 
a  closeness  like  that  of  consanguinity;  but  it  serves  to  show 
Shakespeare's  near  connection  with  professional  lawyers, 
which  alone  would  suffice  to  account  for  his  legal  know- 
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ledge.  With  such  faculties  as  his,  an  occasional  hour  in 
Greene's  office,  conversing  gaily, — idly,  it  might  seem,  with 
his  young  *'  cousin  "  on  what  mainly  interested  the  attorney 
aspirant,  would  endow  him  with  a  degree  of  proficiency  that 
would  demand  of  another  long  and  studious  application. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  he  may  have 
pursued  the  legal  profession  with  a  view  to  emolument,  in 
the  same  way  that  he  may  have  been  assistant-master,  or 
usher,  at  the  grammar-school,  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood, when  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
earn  something  towards  his  own  support.  Aubrey's  manu- 
script, in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  states  that,  "  in  his  younger 
years  Shakespeare  had  been  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country ;" 
and  if  so,  it  was  in  all  probability  at  the  period  when  his 
father's  diminished  income,  together  with  his  own  youthful 
act  of  independence  in  taking  a  wife,  rendered  some  source 
of  gain  absolutely  indispensable. 

Shakespeare's  early  marriage, — he  was  but  eighteen, — in 
all  its  circumstances,  affords  a  signal  proof  of  his  poetic  and 
ardent  temperament.  There  exists  a  tradition  that  Anne 
Hathaway  was  very  beautiful ; — however  that  may  be,  she 
was  assuredly  so  in  his  eyes.  She  was  in  the  full  bloom  of 
womanhood, — five-and-twenty, — the  very  period  of  ripened 
charms  and  developed  character  to  win  a  lad*s  devoted  admi- 
ration. From  the  uniformly  noble  way  in  which  Shakespeare 
drew  the  wifely  character,  we  may  feel  certain  of  the  esteem 
as  well  as  affection  with  which  his  own  wife  had  inspired  him ; 
and  the  advantage  in  generosity  which  he  has  always  assigned 
to  women  over  men  when  drawing  them  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions with  regard  to  love,  gives  us  excellent  warrant  for  sup- 
posing that  he  had  had  reason  to  know  this  truth  respecting 
her  sex  from  the  mother  of  his  children.  The  very  slender- 
ness  of  what  is  known  concerning  her  is  one  tacit  but  signifi- 
cant proof  of  the  worth  of  Shake.speare's  wife,  and  of  the 
integrity  of  the  feeling  which  bound  him  to  her, — for  those 
women  of  whom  least  is  heard,  are  ofttimes  the  best  of  their 
sex, — ^while  the  Poet's  silence  respecting  his  affection,  wit* 
pesses  its  wealth,  by  his  own  lines — 

*'  That  love  is  merdiandix'd,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  eveiywhere." 
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In  the  Sonnets — which  afford  so  remarkable  a  specimen  of  an 
autobiographical  outpouring,  where  nothing  is  told  of  circum- 
stance or  event,  but  where  the  internal  nature  of  the  man 
himself  is  strikingly  revealed ;  where  the  artist-soul, — in  its 
struggles  of  alternate  feeling,  its  humility  of  conscious  im- 
perfection with  regality  of  conscious  power,  its  dejected  sense 
of  human  frailty  with  towering  aspirations,  its  noble  candours, 
its  affecting  generosities,  its  passionate  homage,  its  self-confes- 
sion,— stands  bare  to  view,  while  no  jot  of  incident  is  related : 
— in  these  sonnets  may  be  traced  tokens  that  Shakespeare 
could  fully  rely  on  the  forbearance  of  his  wife,  and  upon  the 
unreproachful  loving  reception  which  she  had  ever  ready  for 
her  Poet-husband.  Were  a  crowning  testimony  wanting,  of 
the  warm  attachment  between  Shakespeare  and  the  woman 
who  was  the  bride  of  his  youth,  as  well  as  the  wife  to  whom 
he  constantly  returned  amid  the  excitement  of  his  metropo- 
litan life,  it  would  be  amply  furnished  in  the  nature  of  thef 
bequest  he  left  her  in  his  will.  The  sacredness  of  the  senti- 
ment that  united  them,  is  mutely  but  eloquently  expressed 
in  that  simple  legacy.  Things  that  seem  all  but  meaningless 
to  the  eyes  of  lookers-on,  are  full  of  dearest  intention  to  mar- 
ried lovers. 

It  was  when  Shakespeare  had  been  a  husband  but  bare 
four  years,  that,  finding  himself  the  father  of  three  children, 
the  means  of  his  parents  less  prosperous,  and  his  family 
demanding  more  lucrative  exertion  on  his  part  than  his 
native  town  afforded  scope  for,  that  he  resolved  to  go  up  to 
London  and  seek  employment  there.  Many  circumstances 
concurred  to  render  this  step  one  of  promising  prospect.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  members  of  those  companies  of  actors 
who  had  frequently  performed  at  Stratford, — several  of  whom 
were  natives  of  Warwickshire, — and  his  own  dominant  tastes 
for  poetry  and  the  theatre,  led  him  to  adopt  this  course,  as 
offering  an  immediate  source  of  profitable  as  well  as  delight- 
ful occupation.  With  his  MS.  poems,  and  a  few  plays  already 
written,  besides  sketches  and  floating  plans  of  others  innumer- 
able, we  behold  Shakespeare  setting  forth — in  homely  story- 
book phrase — **  to  seek  his  fortune."  And  what  a  fortune ! 
One  surpassing  all  that  has  been  recorded  of  wandering 
princes  or  fairy  heroes.     He  achieved  the  fortune  of  com- 
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nianding  men's  admiring  fealty  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
becoming  lord  of  a  boundless  realm  that  shall  never  know 
decay  or  decadence. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  the  loving  reminiscences  of 
his  native  village  clung  perpetually  to  him,  softening  and 
ameliorating  with  their  gentle  rural  influence  the  harder 
urban  polishings  and  experiences.  We  find  him  giving  the 
names  of  neighbour  villagers — Fluellen,  Bardolph,  Audrey — 
to  certain  of  his  written  character  creations.  Anne  was  the 
name  of  one  of  his  sisters,  as  well  as  his  wife's  name ;  and 
how  well  it  becomes  the  pretty  yeoman's  daughter — "  Sweet 
Anne  Page ! "  His  money-help  to  his  parents ;  his  obtaining 
a  grant  of  arms  for  his  father ;  his  solicitude  to  support  the 
family-name,  to  advance  its  social  position  and  privilege  to 
rank  with  the  gentry,  at  a  time  when  the  profession  of  actor 
was  held  to  be  incompatible  with  claims  to  the  title  of 
"  Gentleman ;"  his  constant  investment  of  his  well-earned 
gains  in  landed  property  on  the  spot  of  his  birth, — ^all  de- 
monstrate the  honourable  ambition  and  fond  home-attach- 
ment of  Shakespeare's  nature.  In  their  old  age,  he  brought 
his  father  and  mother  to  share  the  dwelling  ("  New  Place  ") 
which  his  genius  had  enabled  him  to  purchase  ;  he  associated 
one  brother  (Edmund)  with  him  in  his  profitable  town  avoca- 
tions ;  and  to  another  (Gilbert)  he  intrusted  the  management 
of  his  pecuniary  afiairs  in  their  native  place :  all  that  Shake- 
speare did  in  this  respect,  serves  to  vindicate  the  noble  privi- 
leges attained  by  well-earned  money,  and  to  rescue  it  from 
the  vulgar  supposition  of  its  being  a  source  of  low  and  de- 
grading consideration.  Prudence  in  money-matters  gives  the 
right  and  the  ability  to  indulge  in  a  profuse  generosity.  He 
was  as  practical  and  provident,  as  he  was  poetical,  and  admir- 
ably showed  how  false  is  the  notion,  that  the  greatest  genius 
is  •*  irregular" — in  anyway.  He  was  business-like,  orderly, 
and  methodical ;  and,  bow  truly  these  are  consistent  with 
bounty,  is  avouched  in  the  letter  extant  (the  only  one  ad- 
dressed to  him  known  to  be  in  existence)  from  Richard 
Quiney,  applying  to  the  poet  for  a  loan  of  jf  30,  (then  equal 
to  about  ;f  1 50  of  sterling  money  now,)  showing  that  his  char- 
acter stood  well  for  liberality,  in  the  likelihood  entertained 
of  a  favourable  reply — a  belief  confirmed  by  the  result.   While 
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maintaining  these  strong  links  of  sentiment  with  his  native 
Stratford,  he  entered  into  all  the  vivacities  of  London  life  no 
Jess  strenuously.  It  is  this  mingling  of  country  charm  with 
metropolitan  vigour  and  refinement  throughout  his  sojourn 
upon  earth  that  so  grandly  concurred  to  make  Shakespeare 
the  consummately-perfected  genius  that  he  was  bom  to  be. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  continued  to  visit  Stratford  regu- 
larly every  year,  he  freely  led  a  town  life  while  in  town.  He 
enjoyed  royal  favour,  had  court  popularity,  possessed  the 
friendship  of  the  worthiest  and  most  distinguished  noblemen, 
was  honoured  among  his  brother  wits  and  writers,  and  was 
beloved  by  his  fellow-actors.  Pre-impressed  with  the  beauti- 
ful and  pure-joyed  images  of  his  country  boyhood,  he  spent 
his  prime  of  manly  reflection  amid  scenes  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture and  exercise.  Everything  afforded  food  to  his  observa- 
tion, and  faculty  for  turning  it  to  immortal  advantage.  His 
keen  perception  beheld  at  once  what  others  gather  by  stu- 
dious and  lengthened  examination.  His  comradeship  with 
actors — ^who  are  a  genial,  cheerful  people — ^was  conducive  to 
good  ;  his  intimacies  with  men  of  rank,  gave  ease  and  fami- 
liarity of  admission  to  high-bred  associations  ;  his  frequenting 
the  company  of  author-friends  was  promotive  of  rapid  inter- 
change and  expression  of  thought.  How  vividly  is  Shake- 
speare's manner  painted  to  us  by  those  fervent  words  of  Ben 
Jonson,  [ever  blessed  be  his  memory  for  putting  them  down 
for  posterity!]  "  I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honour  his  memory 
(on  this  side  idolatry)  as  much  as  any.  He  was  indeed  honest, 
and  of  an  open  and  free  nature ;  had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave 
notions,  and  gentle  expressions,  wherein  he  flowed  with  that 
facility,  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  stopped." 
What  a  complete  picture  of  our  poet's  fertile  outpouring  of 
thought  in  speech,  is  conveyed  in  that  last  sentence !  And 
think  of  "  stopping  "  him !  "  Stopping"  SHAKESPEARE  while 
he  talked ! !  It  precisely  confirms  the  description  given  by 
Fuller  of  the  two  men,  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  in  their 
'* wit-combats:"  "which  two,"  he  says,  "I  behold  like  a 
Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an  English  man-of-war.  Master 
Jonson,  like  the  former,  was  built  far  higher  in  learning; 
solid,  but  slow  in  his  performances.  Shakespeare,  with  the 
English  man-of-war,  lesser  in   bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing, 
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could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of 
all  windsi  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention."  These 
concentrated  accounts — containing  so  much  in  so  small  space 
— give  us  ample  information  of  the  social  bearing  of  Shake- 
speare. 

With  regard  to  his  acting  powers,  we  can  hardly  have  better 
pledge  than  the  enthusiastically  asserted  belief  of  such  a  man 
as  Coleridge;  who  said: — **It  is  my  persuasion — indeed  my 
firm  conviction — so  firm  that  nothing  can  shake  it — ^the  rising 
of  Shakespeare's  spirit  from  the  grave  modestly  confessing 
his  own  deficiencies,  could  not  alter  my  opinion — that  Shake- 
speare, in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  was  a  very  great  actor ; 
nothing  can  exceed  the  judgment  he  displays  upon  that  sub- 
ject He  may  not  have  had  the  physical  advantages  of  Bur- 
bage  or  Field ;  but  they  would  never  have  become  what  they 
were  without  his  most  able  and  sagacious  instructions ;  and 
what  would  either  of  them  have  been  without  Shakespeare's 
plays  ?  Great  dramatists  make  great  actors.  But  looking  at 
him  merely  as  a  performer,  I  am  certain  that  he  was  greater 
as  Adam,  in  *  As  You  Like  It,'  than  Burbage  as  Hamlet  or 
Richard  III,  Think  of  the  scene  between  him  and  Orlando  ; 
and  think  again,  that  the  actor  of  that  part  had  to  carry  the 
author  of  that  play  in  his  arms !  Think  of  having  had  Shake- 
speare in  one's  arms !  It  is  worth  having  died  two  hundred 
years  ago  to  have  heard  Shakespeare  deliver  a  single  line.  He 
must  have  been  a  great  actor."  We  heartily  subscribe  to  this 
**  absolute  *w//j/;"'  and  then,  what  more  than  music  must 
have  been  Shakespeare's  voice,  as  the  Ghost  in  "  Hamlet !"  It 
thrills  the  soul  only  to  think  of  the  tones  in  which  he  doubt- 
less uttered  those  accents  from  the  grave  of  a  dead  king  and 
father.  Conceived  by  his  brain,  breathed  by  his  lips,  how  in- 
effably sublime  must  they  have  been ! 

No  less  strong  is  our  impression  of  the  mode  in  which 
Shakespeare  comj^osed.  Not  only  when  he  was  seated,  with 
paper  before  him,  and  pen  in  hand,  but  while  he  was  journey- 
ing, as  he  went  along,  on  horseback,  passing  through  the  open 
air,  in  his  visits  to  his  native  place  and  back,  we  behold  him 
revolving  the  thoughts  which  became  pages.  When  strolling 
through  the  green  lanes  of  Stratford,  or  pleasant  Shottery,  by 
Avon's  banks,  or  along  the  wooded  glades  of  Charlecote,  he 
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may  have  meditated  those  sylvan  beauties  that  illumine  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  or-"  As  You  Like  It ;"  (in  the 
latter  play  he  has  enshrined  his  mother's  maiden  name  of 
"  Arden,"  giving  it  to  the  forest  which  is  the  beau-id^al  of 
poetical  forests ;  the  old  British  word,  "  Arden "  signified 
"woodiness;")  or  when  threading  the  mazes  of  London 
streets,  he  might  have  mused  upon  those  great  labyrinths  of 
human  passion,  the  throbbing  heart  of  Lear,  the  "  betoss'd 
soul"  of  Romeo,  or  the  chaos  of  Othello's  agony.  Minds  like 
Shakespeare's  work  spontaneously,  and  wait  not  for  the  for- 
mality of  mechanical  appliances.  Many  were  the  scenes  on 
the  road,  between  Middlesex  and  Warwickshire, — picturesque 
or  grotesque,  graceful  or  homely,  pathetic  or  humorous, — that 
suggested  hints  to  the  poet's  fancy,  and  set  it  working.  At 
the  Crown  Inn,  Oxford,  where  we  are  told  he  halted,  when 
travelling  between  London  and  Stratford,  he  surely  beheld, 
by  lantern-light,  just  such  a  group  of  carriers  as  figure  in  the 
Rochester  Inn-yard  of  Henry  IV.,  Part  I. ;  which  he  there  and 
then  recorded  in  his  brain,  to  be  transferred  to  paper  at  leisure; 
with  its  accompaniment  of  "  Charles's  wain  over  the  new  stack 
of  chimneys,"  and  the  reminiscence  of  "  Robin  Ostler,  who 
never  joyed  since  the  price  of  oats  rose." 

His  retirement  into  the  country,  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of 
his  life  with  his  family  in  his  native  place,  at  a  period  when 
men  are  usually  still  intent  upon  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
fame,  gives  another  proof  of  Shakespeare's  superior  sense  and 
feeling.  He  enjoyed  the  respect  and  liking  of  his  neighbours, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  friendly  intercourse ;  and  the  monu- 
mental bust  which  surmounts  his  tomb  in  the  chancel  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon  church,  witnessing  the  honour  in  which 
his  memory  was  held  at  his  birth-place,  gives  us  an  excellent 
representation  of  him  as  he  must  have  appeared  at  this  epoch 
of  retired  ease.  The  bland,  expansive  forehead,  the  eyes  full 
of  mingled  thought  and  cheerfulness,  the  rounded  cheeks,  the 
tranquil-smiling  mouth,  the  person  full,  manly,  and  reposeful, 
combine  to  give  a  delightful  embodiment  of  the  poet  in  his 
quiet  enjoying  mood.  The  portrait  by  Droeshout  (prefixed 
to  the  folio  1623,  and  forming  the  frontispiece  to  this  edition) 
presents  him  to  our  view  at  the  height  of  his  mental  activity. 
The  face  is  full  of  blended  spirit  and  sweetness,  of  intellectual 
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vigour  and  sensibility ;  while  the  person  is  spare  and  close- 
knit,  as  if  in  the  eagerness  and  impulse  of  energetic  purpose. 
It  thoroughly  responds  to  our  impression  of  Shakespeare,  the 
dramatist  and  actor.  The  portrait  we  possess  in  the  monu- 
mental bust  has  something  of  genial  with  exalted,  that  is  un- 
speakably encouraging  to  look  upon, — it  is  the  impersonation 
of  England's  greatest  genius  in  simple  manly  serenity  of  self- 
earned  comfort. 

The  way  in  which  Shakespeare  drew  up  his  will  and  saw 
his  second  daughter's  marriage  solemnized  within  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  death,  again  bears  testimony  to  the  poet's  wise 
and  provident  conduct.  His  calm  and  prudence  in  thus  pre- 
paring for  death,  illustrates  his  own  fine  words :  "  If  it  be  not 
now,  yet  it  will  come  :  the  readiness  is  all'*  Finally,  he  closed 
his  mortal  existence  on  the  same  day  which  saw  its  com- 
mencement. And  here  again,  his  very  words  singularly  pre- 
herald  his  own  appointed  course.  It  is  as  if,  in  a  strain  of 
inspired  prescience,  he  had  penned  them  : — 

*•  This  day  I  breathed  first;  time  is  come  round. 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end  ; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass." 

The  only  thing  we  could  have  wished  Shakespeare  to  have 
done  differently,  of  all  that  he  did  do,  was,  that  he  should 
have  devoted  the  few  last  years  of  his  life,  his  period  of 
retired  leisure,  to  the  editing  of  his  own  works.*  What  a 
priceless  edition  would  that  have  been !  Instead  of  which, 
his  Dramas  were  left  at  the  Globe  Theatre  when  he  quitted 
London  ;  they  were  playhouse  copies — in  manuscript — prob- 
ably in  separate  parts,  for  actors'  use ;  and  a  few  of  them 
found   their  way  into  print,  by  single   plays,  published   in 

*  As  an  elucidation  of  Shakespeare's  possible  motive  in  neglecting  to  edit  his 
own  plays,  may  be  cited  a  passage  from  Thomas  Heywood's  preface  to  **The  Eng- 
lish Traveller."  After  stating  that  this  tragi-comedy  is  one  among  two  hrmdred 
and  twenty  in  which  he  had  "  either  an  entire  hand,  or  at  the  least  a  main  fmger/' 
(which  testifies  the  then  prevailing  custom  of  dramatic  authors  adding  to  or  alter- 
ing the  productions  of  others,)  Heywood  explains  why  his  plays  have  not  been 
collectively  printed ;  and  says,  *'One  reason  is,  that  many  of  them,  by  shifting 
and  changing  of  companies,  have  been  negligently  lost  Others  of  them  are  still 
retained  in  the  hands  of  some  actors,  who  think  it  against  their  peculiar  profit  to 
have  them  come  in  print :  and  a  third,  that  it  never  was  any  great  ambition  Ln  mc 
to  be  in  thi$  kind  voluminously  rea(L'* 
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quarto,  filched  by  unscrupulous  booksellersi  or  purloined  for 
them — as  slovenly  brought  forth  as  unfairly  procured. 

The  first  appearance  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  in  a  collected 
form,  was  the  folio  edition  of  1623,  given  to  the  world  by 
Heminge  and  Cdndell,  his  fellow-actors,  seven  years  after  the 
'  pdet's  death.  They  were  scarcely  fitted  to  be  editors,  inas- 
much as  they  allowed  the  publication  to  go  forth  unrevised» 
so  that  the  most  glaring  misprints  stand  uncorrected ;  and 
the  worst  of  this  neglect  is,  that  some  of  these  typographical 
errors  are  so  wildly  blundering,  as  to  throw  at  fault  the  most 
discriminating  judges  in  their  attempts  to  guess  at  Shake- 
speare's originally-written  words  or  phrases.  Nevertheless, 
defective  as  this  first  edition  is,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  for 
it,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  irreparable  loss  the  world  would 
have  sustained  had  it  never  appeared  at  all.  It  at  least  pre- 
served in  an  assembled  volume  those  scattered  treasures 
which  lay  dispersed  in  stray  manuscript  sheets,  and  a  few 
single  quarto  copies ;  and  it  formed  a  source  where  diligence 
and  patient  investigation  might  pursue  their  labours  with 
best  chance  of  discovering  Shakespeare's  whole  wealth  of 
brain-production.  Three  editions,  repetitions  of  the  first,  in 
folio,  were  successively  published  in  1632,  1664,  and  1685  ; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  century  following  the  one 
in  which  Shakespeare  died,  Nicholas  Rowe  brought  out  two 
successive  editions  in  the  years  1709  and  17 14,  with  "Some 
Account  of  the  Life  of  William  Shakespeare  "  accompanying 
each.  Here  are  first  collected  such  traditionary  anecdotes 
and  known  particulars  as  could  be  gleaned  concerning  the 
dramatist;  and  ample  acknowledgment  is  due  to  these  earlier 
investigators,  Rowe  and  his  followers,  since  much  that  seems 
at  present  superfluous,  as  already  known,  was  then  new  infor- 
mation, owed  to  their  diligence.  Each  fact,  or  legend,  would 
have  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  be  traced  as  time 
went  on  ;  while  thus  brought  together,  they  admit  of  inquiry, 
and  can  either  be  accredited  or  rejected  at  pleasure.  The 
contested  points,  too,  of  meaning  and  interpretation,  with 
which  the  notes  of  early  editors  abound,  while  dealing  ir 
mere  word-hunting,  serve  to  help  clearer  and  larger  percep- 
tions into  forming  veritable  conclusions.  While  we  smile  at 
the  occasional  bowings  and  compliments  to  each  other  of  the 
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variorum  editorSi  and  their  restless  desire  to  claim  the  epithet 
*•  ingenious,"  we  quietly  avail  ourselves  of  their  more  sensible 
suggestions,  and  derive  what  solid  assistance  we  may  from 
them  in  our  search  for  truth.  When  we  marvel  at  the  wrath 
and  venom,  the  almost  personal  acrimony  of  their  bickerings 
over  a  disputed  word,  or  a  conjectural  reading,  we  remember 
that  those  very  animosities  are  one  sort  of  tribute  to  Shake- 
speare's pre-eminence, — from  persons  of  irritable  temper  or 
vehement  nature,  who  can  show  their  partiality  in  no  other 
way  than  by  violence  of  defence. 

The  impugners  of  Shakespeare  have  this  vast  advantage : 
their  reprehensions  stand  as  finger-posts  for  ground  of  admi- 
ration. It  may  with  tolerable  sifety  be  concluded,  that  where- 
ever  they  blame,  they  afford  a  clue  to  some  peculiar  merit. 
When  they  point  out  a  defect,  follow  the  hint,  and  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  discover  a  beauty.  When  they  censure  Shake- 
speare's blemishes,  prepare  to  observe  fresh  charms  in  the 
poet  that  have  never  before  struck  you.  The  oft-repeated 
fallacy,  for  instance,  relative  to  Shakespeare's  want  of  learn* 
ing,  has  opened  the  way  to  discernment  of  his  stores  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  cuckoo-song  of  his  disregard  of  the  unities 
led  to  the  discovery  of  his  improved  system  of  unity. 

If  Shakespeare's  impugners  have  their  value,  his  partizans 
have  sometimes  been  to  be  deprecated.  The  zeal  with  which 
they  have  vindicated  him  has  occasionally  led  them  into  the 
strangest  and  most  unjust  admissions.  They  take  up  curi- 
ously-based grounds  of  defence,  and  make  the  awkwardest 
and  unfairest  allowances.  They  err  from  want  of  judgment, 
not  from  ill  intention  ;  or  we  might  be  inclined  to  say  to  them, 
on  behalf  of  Shakespeare,  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle  says,  **  When  I 
tell  you,  Mrs  Candour,  that  the  lady  they  are  abusing  is  a 
particular  friend  of  mine,  I  hope  you  '11  not  take  her  part." 
We  cannot  believe  Mrs  Montague  to  have  been  actuated  by 
Mrs  Candour's  motives,  when  she  took  the  part  of  Shakespeare 
against  Crabtree  Voltaire ;  then  how  else,  but  from  want  of 
judgment,  can  we  account  for  her  saying  of  Shakespeare's 
plots,  "  It  must  be  allowed  that  they  are  often  exception- 
able;"—or  of  his  beauties,  as  a  set-off  against  his  assumed 
defects,  "  Thus  it  is  that  Shakespeare  redeems  the  nonsense, 

the  indecorums,  the  irregularities  of  his  plays  ?  "     It  would  be 
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well  if,  upon  such  occasions,  these  rash  allowers  could  be  called 
to  account,  as  they  do  intemperate  speakers  in  Parliament  by 
forcing  them  to  "  Name  I  name ! " 

Dr  Johnson,  in  that  extraordinary  compound  of  turgid 
contradictions,  his  "  Preface  to  Shakespeare's  Works,"  while 
admitting  that  "the  stream  of  time,  which  is  continually 
washing  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes  without 
injury  by  the  adamant  of  Shakespeare,*'  assures  us  that  "  in 
tragedy  he  often  writes  with  great  appearance  of  toil  and 
study,  what  is  written  at  last  with  little  felicity ; "  adding,  **  in 
his  tragic  scenes  there  is  always  something  wanting."  What 
a  pity  he  had  not  told  us  what  that  **  something  "  was.  Was 
it  the  "  something  "  that  is  to  be  found  in  **  Irene  ?  " — He  goes 
on  to  inform  us  that  Shakespeare  ''  sacrifices  virtue  to  conve- 
nience, and  is  so  much  more  careful  to  please  than  to  instruct, 
that  he  seems  to  write  without  any  moral  purposed  (!)  It 
really  looks  like  irony  where  he  observes — "Whenever  he 
solicits  his  invention,  or  strains  his  faculties,  the  offspring  of 
his  throes  is  tumour,  meanness,  tediousness,  and  obscurity."  (!) 
And  again — "  When  he  endeavoured,  like  other  tragic  writers, 
to  catch  opportunities  of  amplification,  and  instead  of  inquir- 
ing what  the  occasion  demanded,  to  show  how  much  his 
stores  of  knowledge  could  supply,  he  seldom  escapes  with- 
out the  pity  or  resentment  of  the  reader."  (!  !  )  It  is  lament- 
able to  see  a  man  of  Johnson's  undoubted  power  so  mistaken, 
when  writing  upon  a  genius  he  could  not  appreciate.  A  writer 
of  conventional  form  and  rule  like  Johnson  could  no  more 
comprehend  the  nobly  bold  and  original  forms  and  rules  of 
an  author  like  Shakespeare,  than  he  could  himself  conceive 
them.  This  incapacity  for  compassing  the  altitudes  and  sound- 
ing the  depths  of  a  poet  like  Shakespeare,  rendered  Johnson, 
if  not  dishonest,  at  least  uncandid — which  is  a  sort  of  fraud, 
or  misprision  of  truth,  that  amounts  to  dishonesty  in  a  critic. 
He  is  guilty  of  unfairness ;  showing  partiality  where  his  sym- 
pathies incline  him,  and  prejudice  where  his  antipathies  warp 
him.  Witness  his  critical  injustice  to  Milton,  whom  he  hated 
as  a  republican,  in  addition  to  not  being  able  properly  to 
estimate  him  as  a  poet.  This  sense  of  inability  to  value  such 
transcendent  geniuses  as  Shakespeare's  and  Milton's  aright. 
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goads  a  critic  like  Johnson  into  undervaluing  them  in  token 
of  his  superior  judgment 

Johnson's  edition  of  Shakespeare  had  been  preceded  by 
Pope's,  Theobald's,  Hanmer's,  and  Warburton's ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  Steevens's,  Capell's,  Reed's,  and  others,  within 
the  eighteenth  century.  Pope's  was  the  first  that  appeared 
with  annotations,  explanatory  and  emendatory ;  the  office  of 
emendator  being  exercised  with  so  much  licence  as  to  make 
the  text  a  wide  departure  from  that  of  the  original  folios. 
Pope's  preface  is  an  elegant  piece  of  writing,  but  in  its  very 
first  paragraph  it  makes  allusion  twice  to  Shakespeare's 
*'  faults  ; "  and,  after  awarding  the  highest  praise  for  intuitive 
and  innate  powers,  remarks — "  It  must  be  owned  that,  with 
all  these  great  excellencies,  he  has  almost  as  great  defects  ; 
and  that  as  he  has  certainly  written  better,  so  he  has  perhaps 
written  worse,  than  any  other."  (!) 

It  would  be  amusing  to  see  all  the  censure  cast  upon 
Shakespeare  by  his  champions;  it  could  hardly  be  surpassed, 
in  comprehensive  force,  by  the  accusations  of  his  maligners. 
The  fact  is,  these  pseudo-champions  have  but  half  faith  in 
him ;  they  first  assume  certain  premises  not  proved,  and  then 
they  attempt  to  argue  upon  them,  and  vainly  seek  to  reconcile 
irreconcilable  points.  For  instance,  Pope  says — "  His  senti- 
ments are  not  only  in  general  the  most  pertinent  and  judicious 
upon  every  subject ;  but,  by  a  talent  very  peculiar,  something 
between  penetration  and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular 
point  on  which  the  bent  of  each  argument  turns,  or  the  force 
of  each  motive  depends.  This  is  perfectly  amazing,  from  a 
man  of  no  education  or  experience  in  those  great  and  public 
scenes  of  life  which  are  usually  the  subject  of  his  thoughts." 
But  why,  because  the  precise  traces  of  Shakespeare's  educa- 
tional course  and  social  advantages  happen  not  to  be  known, 
must  we  therefore  assume  that  he  had  neither }  Pope,  taking 
this  for  granted,  is  compelled  into  the  vague  attribution  of  a 
"talent  very  peculiar,  something  between  penetration  and 
•felicity;"  and  accounts  for  his  *' perfectly  amazing  success," 
by  saying  that  he  seemed  to  '*  have  looked  through  human 
nature  at  one  glance."  This  is  disposing  of  his  mind's  force 
as   hap-hazard, — a  kind   of  bit-or-miss  good    fortune  ;    and 
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^^'k  r^v  nfr.;c?i  tiisr/  lr/*?i  asf  03^^  trie  to  aarure  b-rself. 

Ai  i^  1- vt4rxc  of  hj  SLibstitcti^  bis  cTa  ^.-^-'-r-aV^  dc« 
'i\'jA  yx  Uta  c!*jri*i*r  coes  oc  pr-vvjcs  crznuric  legislators. 
'>^t  ?.%Tr  hit  t-it  cctafiooally  introd^ices  set  ch^riies  to  azi- 
rr*A^'/trt  ujion  the  passing  psgeaat:  i:i5tead  cf  vhich.  in 
vr-itr  L'^  txp'aia  th*  arg-jmcct.  to  c:tc  the  prc-^ress  of  tinie, 
V,  rr.iiric  tht  ?ta.t*  of  >>ca!ar  feeling,  or  ozher  accoc:pac\-i2^ 
c!rc^:ri^*ar.c.ts  r.et'if  j1  t:>  be  b^mc  in  mini  bv  the  spectator, 
ht  '.fttn  ^ives  sh-^rt  scenes,  that  nar^rallv  and  unfonnallv 
^r,r.'^  :.:ic^  ir.'zyt  jy>:nt5,  while  subtly  impressing  them  on  the 
tT,\T/:  \  of  th t  a  -c:ence  or  reader.  Witness  that  scene  ia  '*  Rich- 
zrl  ill.,"  tht  th;r':  in  the  second  Act,  where  two  citizens  meet- 
;:;;j  art  joined  by  another,  and  the  three  talking  together  of 
c^rrtrit  -r/tnt?,  brir.;;^  these  easily,  yet  forciblv,  to  the  aoore- 
;;':r.%iori  of  the  !^/oker-on.  The  short  scene  in  the  **  Merchant 
'/f  Verjict," — ordinarily  omitted  in  the  acting,  iso  little  percep- 
tion of  the  rJrimati^t's  general  intention  have  the  players 
/n-^wn  \j  *   v/here   Shy  lock    follows  his   victim   through  the 

•  Tfii«  yxTJt  wn  regained  by  Mr  MacrcxJy,  who,  during  his  management,  pro- 
Wf^tA  i>»«  4ci«  T^i/rtvtnixiiom  of  Shakespeare's  plays  on  the  stage,  witr.  a  spint  and 
y/,'y\  *M*?  t'lat  laid  the  fo'jnJation  of  mcch  that  is  at  prc5en;  effecte^i  in  the  way 
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streets,  bidding  the  gaoler  look  tb  him  ;  how  well  it  serves  to 
keep  in  mind  the  Jew's  unrelenting  malice,  his  persecution  of 
the  imprisoned  merchant  fallen  within  his  power,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  interest  as  well  as  to  time  the  progress  of  the  drama. 
The  character  and  soliloquies  of  Faulconbridge,  in  the  play 
of  **  King  John,"  serve  the  purpose  of  a  moral  chorus  through- 
out ;  while  the  three  gentlemen  in  "  Henry  VIII.,"  and  the 
two  young  lords  in  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  are  used  by 
the  dramatist  with  the  same  artistic  intention. 

One  of  Shakespeare's  greatest  powers  in  drawing  character 
is  his  might  of  ^^^///^/ development  Most  writers  describe 
moral  growth  too  abruptly.  In  this  one  point  lay  the  secret 
of  much  of  Shakespeare's  wondrous  art.  Another,  is  his 
force  in  unstated  eflfects,  subtly  conveyed  to  the  spectator's 
mind ;  he  causes  us  to  feel,  instead  of  lidding  us  feel.  An- 
other, is  his  miraculous  gift  in  writing  silence.  This  seems 
paradoxical  unto  absurdity ;  but  if  the  reader  will  carefully 
observe  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  silence  of  such  charac- 
ters as  Virgilia,  Celia,  Hermione,  and  others,  is  indicated,  they 
will  perceive  that  this  dramatist's  skill  in  writing  silence  is 
among  his  most  extraordinary  powers.  In  his  hands,  silence 
becomes  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  interpreters ;  it  reveals 
the  presence  of  the  beating  heart,  the  unspeakable  emotions 
that  surge  there, — suspense,  agitation,  or  the  muffled  throbs 
of  mute  agony.  Even  in  comic  instances,  see  how  irresistibly 
humorous  ShakeSpeare  has  made  silence ;  as  in  Goodman 
Dull,  and  Justice  Shallow's  delectably  dumb  cousin,  Master 
Silence  himself — only  moved  to  speech  by  drunken  inspi- 
ration. 

One  of  the  strongest  proofs— were  proof  wanting — of 
Shakespeare's  intrinsic  excellence,  is  that  the  editions  of  his 
works  have  multiplied  with  each  successive  century ;  and  that 
in  proportion  with  the  number  of  his  critics,  has  been  their 

of  appropriately  producing  his  dramas.  "Witness  the  revivals  of  "King  Lear," 
''Richard  III./'  "The  Tempest,"  **As  You  Like  It,"  "Henry  V.,"  "King 
John,"  and  others,  where  not  only  the  text  was  correctly  given,  and  his  own  care- 
ful acting  evinced  William  Macready's  respect  for  the  intellectual  supremacy  of 
the  dramatist ;  but  where  the  artistic  powers  of  a  Clarkson  Stanfield  were  enlisted, 
together  with  all  the  scenic  splendours  usually  lavished  on  an  Easter  piece  or  a 
Christmas  pantomime,  in  order  to  lead  popular  taste  into  fuller  appreciation  ol  the 
poet's  work^ 
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increased  praise.     The   better  he  is  understood,  the  more 
highly  will  he  be  rated  ;   the  better  he  is  known,  the  more 
dearly  will  he  be  loved.     During  the  present  century,  editors 
have  brought  out  versions  in  every  variety  of  size  and  shape, 
and  distinguished  by  every  possible  care  in  collating,  print- 
ing, and  publishing.     The  names  of  Campbell,  Collier,  Dyce, 
Halliwell,  Hudson,  Knight,  Singer,  Staunton,  and  Verplank, 
stand   pre-eminent   as   editors   of  Shakespeare.      Armitage, 
Brown,    Coleridge,   Halpin,    Hazlitt,  Mrs  Jameson,  Charles 
Lamb,  Maurice  Morgann,  B.  W.  Proctor  (Barry  Cornwall), 
and  Professor  Wilson,  have  exercised  their  critical  faculty  in 
finest  appreciation  of  the  poet's  transcendent  beauties.     The 
brothers  Schlegel,  Wieland,  Eschenburg,  Lessing,  Voss,  Her- 
der, Schiller,  Goethe,  Tieck,  and  Ulrici,  have  proved  Germany's 
estimation  of  our  dramatist ;  Peter  Foersom,  in  his  devotion 
to  Shakespeare, — persevering,  when  he  earned  scarcely  dry 
bread   by  translating  his   plays, — proclaimed   at   least   one 
Danish  heart's  veneration  for  the  author  of  "  Hamlet."     The 
author  of  "Doctor  Antonio"  spoke  an  eloquent  word  on 
behalf  of  Italy's  holding  that  "  Shakespeare  is  not  the  poet 
of  any  age   or  country,  but   of  mankind," — while   Dumas, 
Guizot,  Le  Tourneur,  Villemain,  and  Victor  Hugo,  have  re- 
deemed France  from  the  reproach  which  Voltaire's  prejudiced 
view  of  Shakespeare's  genius  left  upon  their  country.     The 
testimony  borne  by  Alexandre  Dumas  to  our  great  drama- 
tist's merits  is  characteristically  vehement-,  it  is  in  his  essay 
entitled,  "  How  I  Became  a  Dramatic  Author,"  and   runs 
thus : — "  I  read,  I  devoured  the  foreign  drama,  and  I  found 
that  in  the  dramatic  world  all  emanated  from  Shakespeare, 
as  in  the  actual  world  all  emanates  from  the  sun  ;  that  none 
could  compare  with  him,  for  that  he  was  as  dramatic  as  Cor- 
neille,  as  comic  as  Moliire,  as  original  as  Calderon,  as  reflec- 
tive as  Goethe,  as  passionate  as  Schiller.     I  found  that  his 
works,  in  themselves,  contained  as  many  types  as  the  works 
of  all  the  others  put  together." 

Victor  Hugo  also  awards  the  palm  of  pre-eminence  to 
Shakespeare,  in  these  words  : — "  The  dramatic  poet's  aim — 
whatever  otherwise  may  form  the  amount  of  his  ideas  on  Art 
— should  always  be,  above  all,  to  seek  the  Great,  like  Corneille, 
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or  the  True,  like  Molifere ;  or  still  better — and  this  is  the 
highest  summit  to  which  genius  can  soar — to  attain  at  once 
the  Great  and  the  True,  the  Great  in  the  True,  the  True  in 
the  Great,  like  Shakespeare.  It  was  given  to  Shakespeare — 
and  it  is  that  which  causes  the  sovereignty  of  his  genius — ^to 
reconcile,  to  unite,  to  amalgamate  unceasingly  in  his  produc- 
tions these  two  qualities, — Truth  and  Greatness ;  qualities 
which  are  almost  opposed,  or,  at  the  least,  so  distinct,  that  the 
defect  of  each  one  constitutes  the  reverse  of  the  other.  The 
rock-ahead  of  Truth,  is  the  Little ;  the  rock-ahead  of  Great- 
ness, is  the  False.  In  all  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  there  is 
Greatness  which  is  True,  and  Truth  which  is  Great." 

This  is  expressed  with  the  antithetical  play,  akin  to  wit 
which  is  a  feature  in  French  definition  ;  and  it  is  also  charac- 
teristically French  in  its  creed — that  Truth  in  Art  is  perilously 
near  to  Littleness.  This  was  the  belief  which  so  long  blinded 
Frenchmen  to  Shakespeare's  supremacy ;  but  they  are  gain- 
ing clearer  insight  into  the  fallacy  of  their  former  idea,  that 
naturalness  compromises  sublimity,  and  that  unadorned  truth 
is  poor,  bare,  and  small. 

The  observations  of  another  French  writer,  Villemain,  con- 
vey amusingly  this  sense  of  Shakespeare's  dangerous  approxi- 
mation to  the  ungentilities  of  truth.  Speaking  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  he  says  : — "  The  popular  good  sense  of  these 
men,  so  industrious  and  so  occupied,  seizes  with  ardour  the 
profound  thoughts,  the  sagacious  maxims  with  which  Shake- 
speare is  filled  ;  his  gigantic  images  please  minds  accustomed 
to  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  of  nature,  and  the  immen- 
sity of  the  forests  and  rivers  of  the  New  World.  His  rude- 
ness and  inequality,  his  strange  familiarities,  offend  not  a 
society  which  is  formed  of  so  many  diflferent  elements,  which 
knows  neither  an  aristocracy  nor  a  court,  and  which  has  rather 
the  strength  and  arms  of  civilisation  than  its  elegance  and 
politeness."  The  same  idea  is  broached  with  characteristic 
British  bluntness,  as  contrasted  with  French  conventional  re- 
finement, in  Morgann's  admirable  "  Essay  on  the  Character 
of  Falstaflf ; "  where  he  says  : — "  When  the  hand  of  time  shall 
have  brushed  off  his  present  editors  and  commentators,  and 
when  the  very  name  of  Voltaire,  and  even  the  memory  of  the 
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language  in  which  he  has  written,  shall  be  no  more,  the  Apa- 
lacfaian  mountains,  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  plains  of 
Sdota,  shall  resound  with  the  accents  of  this  '  barbariatu  " 

It  is  because  Voltaire*s  successors  have  come  to  reverse  his 
verdict  upon  our  poet*s  genius,  and  because  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  approved  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  in  Franct:. 
that  we  have  taken  pleasure  in  quoting  chiefly  French  opi- 
nions upon  his  transcendent  merit.  Another  reason  has  in- 
fluenced us  in  rather  citing  from  French  critics  than  from 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  esteemed  his  best  praisers— the 
Germans.  The  chief  among  these  latter — Augustus  Schl^el 
— has  been  so  frequently  quoted,  that  his  animadversions  are 
known  to  every  one;  but  while  admitting  the  validity  and 
beauty  of  most  of  his  Shakespearian  dicta,  we  venture  to 
think  some  of  them  may  have  been  overrated.  In  the  first 
place,  certain  of  them,  accredited  as  original,  really  emanated 
from  our  own  great  poetical  critic  as  well  as  great  poet,  Cole- 
ridge ;  *  and  secondly,  Schlegel's  own  critical  judgment  was 
too  much  biassed  by  manifest  prejudice  to  be  worthy  of  the 
implicit  faith  hitherto  placed  in  his  awards  Witness,  for  in- 
stance, the  sentence  he  passes  on  three  of  the  doubtful  plays, 
("Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,"  "Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  and  "A 
Yorkshire  Tragedy ; ")  declaring  them  to  be  **  not  only  unques- 
tionably ShakespeareV'  but  aflirming  that,  in  his  opinion, 
**they  deserve  to  be  classed  among  his  best  and  maturcst 
works'*  (!)  But  the  strongest  cause  for  questioning  Schlegel's 
claim  to  be  considered  an  infallible  critic,  is  his  glaring  injus- 
tice to  that  fine  genius,  Molicre, — who  was  only  second  to 
Shakespeare  himself  as  a  comic  dramatist, — when  he  stigma- 
tises him  as  a  court  "*  bufibon,"  whose  aim  in  writing  was  to 
make  Louis  XIV.  laugh  ;  when  he  disputes  his  claim  to  ori- 
ginality on  the  score  of  his  borrowing  his  plots  from  foreign 
sources,  although  finding  no  diminution  of  the  same  claim  in 
other  authors  for  the  same  act ;  and  when  he  can  find  no 
higher  praise  for  such  noble  dramas  as  the  immortal  "  Ecole 
des  Femmes,"  "Tartuffe,"  "Misanthrope,"  and  "Femmes 
Savantes,"  than,  that  they  are  "pieces  which  are  finished 
with  great  diligence."  (!)    When  we  see  a  critic  thus  grossly 

*  Vide  **  litenry  Rematni,''  voL  ii.  pp.  77,  202.    See  also  "  Seren  Lectures 
on  Shakespeare  and  Milton,"  p.  105. 
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unjust  to  one  author,  we  feel  almost  inclined  to  resent — 
assuredly  to  receive  with  less  respect — his  encomiums  on 
another,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  Schlegel's  laudation 
of  Shakespeare  comes  with  abated  force,  when  we  behold  his 
incapability  of  attributing  due  merit  to  the  thrice-admirable 
Molifere. 

Professor  Wilson,  besides  some  acutely  discriminative  ob-  • 
servations  upon  certain  of  Shakespeare's  chief  plays  and 
characters,  made  a  profound  discovery  relative  to  the  drama- 
tist's principle  in  the  observance  of  the  .unities.  Under  his 
literary  title  of  Christopher  North,  the  professor  broached 
this  discovery  in  Blackwood* s  Magazine  ior  November  1849; 
and  during  the  same  month,  the  Reverend  N.  J.  Halpin  put 
forth  a  small  pamphlet  laying  claim  to  having  already  made 
the  same  discovery.  It  seems  clear,  from  the  evidence  ad- 
duced, that  botji  gentlemen  are  equally  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  having  discerned  this  invaluable  clue  to  Shakespeare's 
system  of  the  unities — more  especially  that  of  Time.  It  leads 
to  the  revelation  of  the  real  and  beautifully  artistic  intention 
of  many  of  the  poet's  apparent  discrepancies ;  whicli,  so  far 
from  being  erroneously,  or  even  inadvertently  made,  are  pur- 
posely introduced  with  a  view  to  harmony  of  plan,  reconcile- 
ment of  obstacles,  and  ascertainment  of  progress.  Professor 
Wilson  takes  the  tragedies  of  "  Macbeth  "  and  "  Othello  "  in 
illustration  of  his  theory ;  while  Mr  Halpin  adopts  the  "  Mer- 
chant of  Venice "  by  which  to  demonstrate  his  view  of  the 
same  system.  The  former  showed  how  '^  two  clocks^'  as  it 
were,  of  dramatic  Time,  were  going  on  simuitaneousfy  through- 
out Shakespeare's  dramas  ;  one  pointing  to  "  long-  time,*'  the 
other  to  **  sAort  time,**  and  that  this  concurrent  indication  of 
the  "ttvo  clocks**  produced  the  desired  impression  of  the 
drama's  duration  upon  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  The  latter 
(Mr  Halpin)  says,  "  He  contrived  what  one  may  term  a  chro- 
nometer consisting  of  a  double  series  of  time  or  dates ;  the 
one  illusory,  suggestive,  and  natural ;  the  other  artistical, 
visible,  and  dramatic ;  the  first  of  which  may  be  called  the 
PROTRACTIVE  series,  the  latter,  the  ACCELERATING ;  and  out 
of  the  impressions  thus  unequally  created,  he  constructed  a 
dramatic  system  unknown  to  the  world  before  his  time,  and 
unpractised  ever  since."    The  way  in  which  each  theorist  has 
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made  out  his  case,  and  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion,  by 
illustration  adduced  from  the  above-mentioned  plays,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  establishes  their  point  with  the  most 
satisfactory  and  triumphant  effect.  In  "Othello,"  Professor 
Wilson  shows  how  the  "  long  time "  necessary  to  produce 
upon  the  spectator's  mind  the  effect  of  a  sufficing  period  of 
wedded  union  between  Othello  and  Desdemona  to  enhance 
the  impression  of  tragic  naturalness  in  their  fate,  concurrent 
with  the  actual  "  short  time  "  stated  in  the  one  dav  and  nisfht 
that  are  occupied  with  the  arrival  in  Cyprus,  the  celebration 
of  the  Moor's  nuptials,  the  disgrace  of  Cassio,  the  following 
morning's  suit  to  be  restored  to  favour,  lago's  immediate 
machinations,  and  the  next  night's  catastrophe,  are  blended 
into  one  magic  Time-unity  by  the  subtle  art  of  Shakespeare. 
In  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Mr  Halpin  makes  manifest 
how  the  *'  long  time  "  required  by  the  conditions  of  the  bond 
between  Shylock  and  Antonio,— three  months, — is  produced 
upon  the  reader,  while  the  absolute  "  short  time  "  needful  for 
passing  to  and  from  Belmont,  with  Portia's  appearance  at  the 
Venice  tribunal  instantly  upon  her  marriage  with  Bassanio, 
are  in  the  same  way  made  to  tally  in  skilful  contrivance  of 
impression. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  critics  have  gradually  grown  to 
touch  upon  points  which  bear  the  superficial  appearance  of 
error  in  Shakespeare  with  respect ; — prepared  rather  to  think 
their  own  discernment  may  be  at  fault  than  prematurely  to 
impeach  his  merit,  and  to  scan  patiently,  instead  of  reprobat- 
ing hastily.  His  infallibility  has — of  its  own  power — exacted 
this  altered  treatment  on  the  part  of  his  annotators.  As  an 
instance  in  point,  observe  the  mode  in  which  the  first  com- 
mentators dealt  with  what  they  called  his  faults  and  blem- 
ishes— summarily  judging,  trenchantly  blaming.  Then  Mr 
Campbell — with  that  tone  of  petulance  which  occasionally 
mars  his  otherwise  delightful  commentary  on  Shakespeare's 
genius— adverted  to  the  poet's  deviation  from  the  old  classic 
rules  of  Time-unity,  with  a  sarcasm  instead  of  an  investiga- 
tion into  its  true  meaning  and  merit.  While  lastly,  the  Bos- 
ton editor,  Mr  Hudson,  and  the  enthusiastic  Armitage  Brown 
(in  his  "  Shakespeare's  Autobiographical  Poems  "),  have  both 
perceived  the  apparent   discrepancies  in  Time,  during  the 
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course  of  "Othello;"  yet  while  discerning  them,  they  pro- 
nounce no  rash  censure  upon  points  which  the  disquisitions 
of  Mr  Halpin  and  Mr  Wilson  have  since  proved  to  be  syste- 
matic provisions  in  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Art  of  Time- 
unity. 

Some  of  the  best  things  said  by  Dr  Johnson  in  his,  in  many 
respects,  fine  Preface,  are  upon  the  "  unities."  He  seems  to 
have  felt  the  superiority  of  Shakespeare's  art  in  their  con- 
duct, although  unable  to  define  the  system  upon  which  the 
poet  treated  them.  He  claims  the  true  privilege  of  the  dra- 
matist's power  over  the  spectator's  imagination,  when  he 
says,  "There  is  no  reason  why  an  hour  should  not  be  a 
century  in  that  calenture  of  the  brains  that  can  make  the 
stage  a  field." 

It  is  curious  that  those  who  lay  so  much  stress  on  unity  of 
place,  as  enhancing  probability,  should  not  perceive  the  gross 
improbabilities  it  necessarily  involves.  The  Classical  French 
school  of  Dramatic  Art,  while  inviolably  preserving  certain 
rules  of  the  stage,  perpetually  violates  our  impressions  of 
natural  event.  In  being  called  upon  to  admire  the  strictness 
with  which  the  unities  are  observed,  calls  are  made  upon  our 
belief  and  allowance  that  outrage  every  impression  of  veri- 
similitude. The  magic  power  of  the  true  dramatist  transports 
us  to  what  scene  he  chooses,  and  we  sit  there  to  witness  what 
he  presents  to  our  imagination.  While  his  spell  lasts,  we  sub- 
mit ourselves  to  its  influence,  and  lose  sight  of  all  but  that 
which  he  immediately  places  before  our  view.  There  is  no 
difficulty,  no  strain  upon  our  sense  of  fitness,  no  wrenching  of 
our  credulity,  to  believe  that  we  see  what  he  wills  us  to  see, 
so  long  as  his  art  of  representation  is  sufficiently  potent  to 
conjure  up  the  scene  he  describes  visibly  to  our  imagination. 
It  is  quite  as  g^eat  a  demand  upon  our  faith  to  suppose  that 
we  behold  people  coming  out  of  their  houses  to  hold  converse 
on  their  private  affairs  in  a  public  street,  or  place,  or  square ; 
that  they  issue  forth  from  their  separate  apartments  into  one 
especial  antechamber  of  a  palace  or  mansion — a  sort  of  gene- 
ral talking-place, — a  social  Exchange — where  they  may  hold 
conferences,  repose  confidences,  or  indulge  soliloquies;  that 
they  should  go  out  and  come  in  just  when  convenient  to  the 
story ;  that  they  should  meet  at  exact  moments,  or  remain 
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absent  at  appropriate  junctures, — as  to  fancy  that  we  follow 
them  fiom  spot  to  spot  in  thought,  and  are  enabled  to  ob- 
serve their  procedure  with  the  eyes  of  our  spirit — that  spirit, 
that  intelligence,  which  is  put  into  activity  by  the  dramatist's 
skill.  Shakespeare  himself  (in  his  Chorus  to  "Henry  V.") 
tells  us  the  amount  of  credence  he  demands  for  his  dramatic 
universe  : — 

"  Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts^ 
And  make  imaginary  puissance*^ 

That  "  imaginary  puissance,"  taken  in  the  sense  of  power  to 
imagine,  it  is,  which  he  evokes,  and  which  his  art  elicits.  The 
sticklers  for  the  classical  unities  ask  that  we  shall  believe  im- 
probabilities, because  they  invest  them  with  certain  rational 
conventionalities ;  Shakespeare  asks  us  to  "  entertain  conjec- 
ture'* of  beautiful  ideal-realities,  by  scope  and  strength  ot 
fancy.  The  strict  unity-mongers  require  the  faith  of  reason  ; 
Shakespeare,  the  faith  of  imagination.  But  the  former  require 
the  faith  of  reason  while  impairing  belief  by  the  very  adhe- 
rences  to  rationality  they  preserve  ;  Shakespeare  requires  the 
faith  of  imagination  while  inspiring  belief  by  the  appeal  he 
makes  to  our  poetic  creed. 

Shakespeare's  comprehensive  might  was  large  in  his  treats 
ment  of  the  unities,  as  in  all  else.  His  plans  were  as  vast  as 
his  details  were  accurate.  Not  only  will  he  bear  the  minutest 
analytical  inspection  and  dissection,  but  he  sustains  the  widest 
synthetical  survey.  His  characters  are  not  only  susceptible 
of  the  closest  investigation, — each  smallest  part  being  as  care- 
fully finished  in  individuality  of  structure  as  the  organs  of  ani- 
malculae  in  their  exquisite  formation  and  inexhaustible  variety, 
— but  his  dramas,  as  wholes,  are  wonders  of  consistent  art. 
Every  play  in  itself  possesses  a  grand  moral  unity  of  design. 
Thus  "  Hamlet "  may  be  said  to  depict  the  relations  of  the 
human  soul  with  divine  order  ;  "  Macbeth,"  the  struggles  and 
tortures  of  ambition;  "  Lear,"  the  principle  of  Will ;  "Othello," 
candour  and  virtue  victims  to  deception  and  malignity,  but 
triumphant  in  their  immortal  intrinsic  natures ;  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  Love  in  its  beauty.  Hate  in  its  ugliness  and  misrey. 
Even  his  comedies  contain  this  moral  unity  of  design  :  for 
instance,   "As  You   Like  It"   exhibits  the  cheerfulness  of 
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goodness,  the  sunshine  and  outdoor  freedom  of  the  spirit  in 
those  who  are  pure-hearted  and  innocent;  "Twelfth  Night," 
the  romance  of  enamoured  fancy,  the  sickness  of  self-love, 
the  health  of  geniality ;  "  All's  Well,"  the  superior  worth  of 
nature's  aristocracy  and  natural  rights  to  feudal  and  conven- 
tional assumptions  and  exactions  ;  "  Much  Ado,"  brilliancy 
of  wit  at  fault  in  discernment,  while  obtuseness  of  folly  blun- 
ders upon  revelation  ;  *'  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  the  several 
operations  of  justice,  injustice,  and  chance ;  and  so  on,  through 
all  his  fine  plays,  serious  or  comic, — for  in  Shakespeare's 
gayest  mirth  there  is  ever  earnest  purpose,  as  in  his  severest 
tragedy  there  is  ever  divinely  tender  feeling.  Guizot,  with 
excellent  acumen,  makes  Unity  of  Impression  the  great  law  of 
Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Art  He  says: — "We  must  never 
forget,  that  unity,  in  Shakespeare's  view,  consists  in  one 
dominant  idea,  which,  reproducing  itself  under  various 
forms,  incessantly  produces,  continues,  and  redoubles  the 
impression." 

In  tracing  the  career  of  his  characters  we  are  affected  as  we 
are  in  watching  the  progress  of  real  beings ;  we  feel  that  deep 
and  sympathetic  commiseration, — that  compassion  unmixed 
with  contempt,— with  which  we  observe  the  mistakes  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  our  mortal  brethren ;  he  teaches  us  that 
large  toleration  for  human  imperfection,  while  revealing  to 
us  its  shortcomings,  by  showing  at  the  same  time  its  innate 
yearnings  after  good.  In  proof  of  the  intense  reality  with 
which  he  invests  his  creations,  and  the  thorough  way  in 
which  he  penetrates  us  with  a  sense  of  their  actuality — we  find 
ourselves  speaking  of  Shakespeare's  people's  souls ;  we  say 
the  soul  of  Hamlet,  or  the  soul  of  Macbeth,  is  thus  or  thus 
affected. 

His  productions  afford  ever-fresh  field  for  speculation;  in 
reading  them  we  are  always  conscious  of  a  something  beyond 
our  fathoming — as  in  contemplating  Nature  herself  It  is 
not  that  Shakespeare — any  more  than  Nature — is  dark  to 
our  perusal ;  but  that  there  is  a  high-reaching  elevation  of 
idea  suggested  in  his  page,  as  in  hers,  that  lifts  the  spirit  into 
more  than  earthly  soarings. 

Complaint  has  been  made  that  Shakespeare  is  occasionally 
obscure ;  but  sentences  that  present  difficulties  to  some  minds. 
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offer  none  to  others.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  unable  to  find 
incomprehensibilities  in  many  of  Shakespeare's  phrases  that 
seem  to  have  proved  stumbling-blocks  with  some  of  the 
commentators.  The  reason  may  be  this:  literal  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact judges,  who  require  all  to  be  clearly  made  out, 
thoroughly  explained  and  stated,  cannot  make  sufficient 
allowance  for  Shakespeare's  style,  which  is  often  of  large 
scope  in  condensed  form.  He  frequently  uses  a  curiously 
elliptical  style ;  and  his  phrases  then  wear  (to  the  literal- 
minded)  somewhat  the  effect  of  that  peculiarly  occult  mean- 
ing, couched  beneath  superficial  appearance  of  mistake,  which 
constitutes  the  "Irish  Bull."  For  instance,  Ben  Jonson 
ridiculed  Shakespeare's  having  made  Julius  Caesar  say, 
"  Caesar  did  never  wrong  but  with  just  cause."  In  the  first 
place,  Ben  Jonson  quotes  the  passage  falsely,*  like  many  a 
fault-finder,  warping  the  point  he  picks  out  for  blame ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  it  requires  little  perception  to  descry  the 
real  gist  of  the  phrase,  allowing  for  elliptical  expression. 
This  is  the  exact  quotation  : — 

"Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong  ;  nor  without  cause 
WiU  he  be  satisfied." 

It  is  perfectly  comprehensible, — and  most  characteristic.  The 
tone  of  self-assertion  and  irresponsible  autocratic  will  in  the 
sentence  is  precisely  that  which  a  despotic-minded  man,  like 
"mightiest  Julius,"  would  use.  In  considering  Shakespeare's 
words,  it  is  all-important  to  bear  in  thought  into  whose  mouth 
he  puts  them  ; — characteristic  utterance  \s  everything  with  him. 
Differently  from  every  other  writer, — in  this,  as  in  all  other 
respects,— Shakespeare  himself  cannot  be  known  through  his 

*  Exculpation  has  been  attempted,  by  suggesting  that  possibly  the  words  origi- 
nally stood  as  Jonson  gave  them,  and  that  Shakespeare  may  have  altered  them  on 
hearing  that  Jonson  had  ridiculed  the  phrase  as  it  at  first  stood  ;  but  how  comes  it 
that  Ben  Jonson  not  only  quoted  the  sentence  itself  differently  from  what  it  now 
is,  but  that  he  made  it  the  reply  to  a  speech  which  does  not  occur  at  all  there  ? 
The  above  endeavour  to  excuse  Jonson  is  made  by  Mr  Craik,  whose  **  English  of 
Shakespeare;  Illustrated  in  a  Philosophical  Commentary  on  his  Julius  Cresar,"  is 
a  book  of  much  value  to  the  Shakespearian  student.  Though  so  verlially  precise, 
Mr  Craik  has  none  of  the  formality  often  accompanying  precision.  Together  with 
his  discernment  in  literality,  he  possesses  poetical  appreciation  ;  as  when,  in  citing 
and  defending  one  of  Shakespeare's  bold  beauties  of  diction,  he  observes,  ''  These 
audacities  of  language  are  of  the  very  soul  of  poetry." 
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principal  writings ;  his  own  individuality  of  nature  is  so  com- 
pletely merged  in  the  characters  he  draws,  that  it  cannot  be 
deduced  with  any  satisfactory  correctness.  Precisely  because 
he  was  the  greatest  of  all  dramatists,  and  drew  other  men's 
characters  with  such  consummate  discrimination,  he  revealed 
nothing  of  his  own  identity.  While  he  wrote,  he  was  the 
person  he  delineated  ;  and  while  perfectly  defining  every 
touch  that  characterised  them,  he  necessarily  excluded  every 
point  that  might  have  coloured  it  with  his  own  peculiarities. 
No  writer,  perhaps,  ever  so  thoroughly  got  rid  of  self  in 
writing;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  excellence  in 
dramatic  composition.  His  very  indifference  to  having  his 
productions  carefully  put  forth  to  the  world  in  print,  origi- 
nates in  this  absence  of  self  in  what  he  did.  He  thought 
more  of  making  his  works  good,  than  of  letting  them  appear 
good.     He  himself  says  for  himself  in  one  of  his  sonnets — 

"  In  so  profoand  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others'  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To* critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are." 

This  absence  of  self-consciousness  it  was  which  gifted  Shake- 
speare with  his  amazing  power  of  appropriateness  and  for- 
bearance in  writing,  amidst  all  his  luxuriance  and  exuberance 
of  imagination.  In  painting  a  scene,  he  was  never  anxious 
to  put  forth  the  whole  of  his  resources, — ^to  show  how  abun- 
dantly he  could  depict  it ;  he  was  indent  only  on  depicting  it 
faithfully,  truly,  naturally.  This  is  why  he  never  overdoes 
anything ;  this  is  why  he  has  no  exaggeration,  no  pedantry. 
Where  Ben  Jonson,  for  instance,  is  laboured,  diffuse,  and 
prolix,  Shakespeare  is  correct,  concise,  forcible.  Where  other 
authors  are  verbal,  he  is  vital ;  his  words  are  warm  life-blood, 
pulsing  from  the  very  hearts  of  his  speakers.  If  Shakespeare 
wished  to  paint  a  parting,  he  did  not  heap  up  all  the  most 
extravagant  phrases  of  passionate  regret — parting  in  abstract; 
but  he  painted  each  particular  parting  with  just  the  amount 
of  tenderness  and  pathos  proper  to  the  character  and  indivi- 
duality of  those  taking  leave  :  witness  the  several  partings  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Posthumus  and 
Imogen,  Proteus  and  Julia, — all  lovers'  partings,  yet  how 
exquisitely  distinguished   one   from   the   other.     From   the 
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sentences  uttered  in  these  four  little  scenes,  we  might  clearly 
gather  the  respective  characters  of  the  four  couples  who 
figure  in  them.     This  is  why  there  is  no  rant  in  Shakespeare. 
He  was  not  bent  on  displaying  his  own  ability  and  mastery 
of  language, — ^which  anxiety  leads  to  the  overcharged  tirades 
of  other  writers ;  but  he  was  solely  occupied  with  the  mode 
of  speech  of  those  beings  he  made  talk  ;  he  thought  of  their 
diction,  not  his  capability  of  penning  it.     In  his  moderation 
and  discretion,  Shakespeare  is  as  effective  as  in  his  energy 
and  elaboration, — for  they  are  each  always  meetly  employed. 
This  absence  of  self-impression  accounts,  too,  for  the  magical 
insight  into  the  desires  of  others— his  spectators  or  readers-^ 
which  Shakespeare  possessed.     He  seemed  always  to  know 
how  much  they  wished   revealed,  how  much  they  wished 
shown,  to  satisfy  their  interest  in  his  stories.     Many  of  his 
closing  scenes  are  long — though  never  tedious — on  this  prin- 
ciple ;  they  seem  adapted  to  the  contenting  of  that  craving 
to  know  all  about  the  personages  in  whom  the  spectators 
have  been  feeling  interested,  which  grown  spectators  share 
with  children,  who  are  never  contented  without  explanatory 
windings-up  to  the  tales  they  have  been  listening  to.    Wit- 
ness his  last  scenes  of  "  Cymbeline,"  of  "  As  You  Like  It,"  of 
"  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  others ;  which  linger  on  with  the 
exquisite  sense  of  mutual  pleasure  in  satisfactory  explanation 
in  conclusion  that  subsists  between  the  finest  authors  and 
their  readers.     Shakespeare,  though  the  most  concentrated  of 
writers,  was  also  the  most  ample  ; — where  condensed  expres- 
sion, or  where  copiousness  was  respectively  needed. 

There  are  three  passages  in  the  last  scene  of  "  Cymbeline  " 
which  afford  instances  of  those  peculiarly  elliptical  sentences 
used  by  Shakespeare,— -especially  at  the  close  qf  his  dramas, 
where  he  avoids  diffuseness  on  those  points  which  are  known 
to  the  spectators,  but  which  require  explanation  to  the  char- 
acters of  the  story.     The  first  of  these  passages  is — 

"  One  sand  another 
Not  more  resembles  that  sweet  rosy  lad 
Who  died,  and  was  Fidelc." 

The  second  is — 

''  Our  wicked  queen ; 
Whom  heavens,  in  justice,  both  on  her  and  hen^ 
Have  laid  most  heavy  hand." 
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— Here  the  word  **on"  serves  for  **  justice  on,"  and  "hand  on.** 
The  third  is : — 

**Thi8  most  constant  wife;  who,  even  now 
Answering  the  letter  of  the  onde^ 
Unknown  to  you,  unsought,  were  dipped  about 
With  this  most  tender  air.*' 

— In  the  last  passage  "were"  is  governed  by  "who,'-  the 
relative  to  "wife ;"  but  "who"  serves  a  double  purpose  in  the 
sentence, — ^representing  the  person  addressed  (Posthumus), 
and  the  person  referred  to  (Imogen).  This  mode  of  making 
one  word  do  double  service  (in  sense,  if  not  in  strict  grammar) 
is  among  the  poetical  licences  used  with  his  own  felicitous 
daring  by  Shakespeare.  Such  construction— conveying  con- 
densedly  the  spirit  and  sense  of  a  meaning,  rather  than 
expressing  it  according  to  correct  rule, — we  feel  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  mere  grammatical  nicety  and  accuracy ;  although 
only  in  such  a  master-hand  as  Shakespeare's  is  it  safe.  The 
way  in  which  that  passage  has  passed  unchallenged  by  the 
critics  aptest  to  stickle  for  constructional  precision,  attests  its 
right  to  stand  on  its  own  ground  of  superior  law  in  diction. 

A  kind  of  era  in  Shakespearian  literature  occurred  in  the 
year  1852,  from  the  publication  of  a  volume  by  Mr  J.  Payne 
Collier,  containing  an  account  of  a  copy  of  the  1632  Folio  of 
Shakespeare,  which  exhibited  numerous  manuscript  emenda- 
tions and  corrections.  The  majority  of  these  were  then  given 
to  the  world  ;  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  passing  j  udg- 
ment  on  their  merit,  and  accepting  or  rejecting  them  accord- 
ingly. It  were  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  Manuscript 
Corrector's  suggestions  might  have  been  received  with  at 
least  the  sufferance  and  quiet  examination  that  other  conjec- 
tural emendations  have  met  with  from  time  to  time ;  but  the 
appearance  of  this  volume  was  a  signal  for  scorn  and  viru- 
lence the  most  disgraceful,  not  merely  heaped  upon  the 
nameless  Corrector  himself,  but  upon  his  introducer.  Surely, 
even  had  the  proposed  readings  been  pronounced  erroneous, 
they  were  entitled  to  that  amount  of  respect  which  any  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  exact  text  of  the  poet  may  claim ;  and 
which  he  himself  set  the  example  of  according  to  the  most 
wrong-headed  absurdities  belonging  to  mankind,  purely  on 
that  simple  ground  of  brotlierhood  and  human  fallibility.     No 
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mortal  folly  that  Shakespeare  has  playfully  dealt  with,  con- 
tains more  ludicrous  points  than  the  exhibitions  of  rancour 
and  intolerance  among  his  various  partizans;  their  dog- 
matical decisions  and  venomous  attacks,  their  violent  asser- 
tions of  **  undoubted,"  "  unquestionable,"  "  irrefragable,"  and 
**  indisputable"  upon  questions,  touching  which  they  them- 
selves are  perpetually  disputing  with  the  most  unseemly  heat, 
or  even  retracting  with  the  most  amusing  coolness,  would 
have  drawn  a  smile  from  none  more  surely  than  the  great 
object  himself  of  all  their  hubbub.  Had  the  unfortunate 
MS.  Corrector  robbed  an  orchard  or  an  orphan  he  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  contemptuously  or  more  roughly 
treated  than  he  was  by  the  Shakespearian  beadles.  Never- 
theless, they  adopted  some  of  his  proposed  emendations ;  and 
a  more  temperate  consideration  of  his  claims  to  attention  has 
succeeded  to  the  first  opposition.  One  or  two  of  his  correc- 
tions find  place  in  the  present  edition.  These,  and  some  from 
other  sources,  the  scope  of  our  appointed  course  affords  no 
opportunity  to  particularize ;  but  we  are  bound  to  name 
those  emendations  which  originate  with  ourselves ;  and  "as 
the  absence  of  notes  precludes  our  giving  reasons  at  length 
for  inserting  them,  we  must  entreat  our  readers'  belief  that 
we  have  done  so  only  upon  carefullest  and  faithfullest  consi- 
deration. These  are  the  instances  alluded  to,  wherein  we  have 
ventured  to  print  what  appeared  to  us  needful  corrections  : — 
**Dromio,  thou  Dro«io;"  for  "Dromio,  thou  Drowio,"  (al- 
tered in  some  editions,  to  "  thou  drone,")  Com.  of  E.  ii.  2. — 
** Make  friends  invited;"  for  "Make  friends  invite,"  Tam.  of 
Sh.  iii.  2. — The  speech  in  Act  iv.  Sc  2  of  "  Love*s  L.  L.," 
hitherto  given  in  all  editions  to  Jaquenetta,  and  which  (in 
her  mouth)  has  puzzled  the  commentators  from  its  presenting 
a  direct  contradiction  to  her  previous  one,  (stating  that  the 
letter  is  from  Don  Armado,)  has  now  been  assigned  to  Sir 
Nathaniel ;  who, — having  just  read  the  letter,  and  seen  the 
signature  it  contains,  takes  the  answer  out  of  her  mouth, 
saying: — *'Ay,  Sir,  from  one  Monsieur  Biron,  one  of  the 
strange  queen's  lords."  Holofernes  corrects  him  for  this  mis- 
take in  the  next  speech : — "  Sir  Nathaniel,  this  Biron  is  one 
of  the  votaries  with  the  king;" — thereby  showing  who  it  is 
that  has  made  the  wrong  assertion. — In  the  opening  scene  of 
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"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Citizens  has  been  placed  as  a  prefix,  in- 
stead of  First  Cit,  to  the  speech  commencing  "  Clubs,  bills, 
and  partizans!"  which  seems  to  be  a  collection  of  exclama- 
tions uttered  by  several  persons,  rather  than  the  words  of 
one  person. — In  the  same  play  (Act  i.  Sc.  5)  the  entrances 
and  several  prefixes  of  the  various  servants  have  been  some- 
what differently  arranged  from  the  ordinary  method,  which 
has  been  confessed  to  be  unsatisfactory. — In  the  last  scene  of 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra"  the  stage  directions  have  been  re- 
modelled with  an  attempt  at  supplying  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
disposal,  situation,  and  procedure  in  the  monument,  than  has 
till  now  been  given ;  and  there  is  the  less  scruple  in  mak- 
ing this  alteration,  since  the  stage  directions  are  modern 
additions  founded  upon  Plutarch's  account  of  the  incidents 
which  take  place  in  that  scene. 

Among  the  particular  punctuations  which  we  have  adopted 
in  variance  with  other  Editors*  views  of  certain  passages,  one 
may  be  cited,  where  Bellario  says  (Cymb.  v.  5),  "  We  will  die 
all  three  but  I  will  prove,"  &c.  Most  Editors  print  a  colon 
after  "three:"  whereas  we  take  the  phrase  to  be  an  idiom,  in 
which  "but  I  will"  is  equivalent  to — "if  I  do  not."  The 
words,  too,  in  Lear  v.  3,  "  Nor  no  man  else,"  which  are  usually 
somewhat  linked  to  what  follows  by  a  shorter  stop,  we  put  a 
period  to,  by  a  full  stop  and  dash ;  assuming  them  to  be  a 
.following  up  of  Kent's  previous  attempt  to  explain  to  his  old 
master  his  identity.  "  I  am  the  very  man, — that  from  your 
first  of  difference  and  decay,  have  followed  your  sad  steps, — 
tnor  no  man  else." — The  irrelevant  interruptions  of  the  wan- 
dering-minded old  king,  the  perseverance  of  his  faithful 
follower,  with  at  length  his  despairing  ejaculation  when  he 
ceases : — "  All  *s  cheerless,  dark,  and  deadly,"  strike  us  as  the 
true  version  of  the  passage  ;  and  not  that  "  Nor  no  man  else" 
is  a  rejoinder  to  Lear's  vacant  "  You  are  welcome  hither," — 
as  some  have  explained  it. 

The  orthography  of  certain  proper  names  and  foreign  words 
occurring  in  the  text  has  been  retained  in  accordance  with 
the  mode  of  spelling  them  in  the  original  editions.  For  in- 
.stance  "  Petruchio"  has  been  retained,  instead  of  altering  it 
to  Petruccio ;  which  would  be  the  true  Italian  spelling,  and 
tiot  Petrucio,  as  those  modern  Editors  print  it,  who  wish  to 
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correct  the  old  form  of  the  word.  But  Shakespeare  Englished 
the  hero's  name  for  his  own  purpose,  as  he  did  that  of  the 
heroine,  —  Katharina ;  which,  in  Italian  spelling,  would  be 
Catarina.  Consistently,  therefore,  '*  honorato,"  instead  of 
*'  onorato,"  "  coragio,*'  instead  of  "  coraggio,"  and  other  simi- 
lar words,  have  been  preserved  in'  the  form  which  Shakespeare 
used, — possibly  for  the  sake  of  rendering  them  more  intelli- 
gible to  the  actors  who  were  to  commit  them  to  memory  and 
pronounce  them. 

The  First  Folio  has  been  of  course  adopted  as  the  main 
guide  in  ascertaining  the  text  for  the  present  edition ;  but 
though  used  as  a  guide,  it  is  not  to  be  followed  implicitly, 
still  less  exclusively.  It  contains  so  many  instances  of  evi- 
dent errors  in  transcription  and  printing,  together  with  so 
many  cases  of  curtailment  for  mere  stage  purposes,  that  the 
early  Quarto  copies  are  of  almost  incalculable  advantage  in 
verifying  and  fully  establishing  the  text  where  they  exist ;  of 
such  plays,  for  example,  as  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Hamlet," 
**  Lear,"  and  others.  In  the  last-named  tragedy,  were  it  not 
for  the  Quarto  copy,  we  should  have  lost  a  large  portion  of 
those  vigorous  things  in  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth  Act 
between  the  indignant  Albany  and  his  tiger-natured  wife; 
also,  the  whole  of  that  beautiful '  following  scene,  between 
Kent  and  a  gentleman,  descriptive  of  Cordelia's  receiving  the 
news  of  her  father's  ill-treatment  by  her  sisters,  is  wanting  in 
the  Folio.  The  manager  Shakespeare  might  have  cut  them 
out,  (if  his  own  doing  at  all,)  not  the  author  Shakespeare.  For 
acting,  they  might  be  too  long ;  but  for  reading,  they  are 
inestimable,  as  completing  the  dramatic  {dramatic,  not  thea- 
tric) art  and  beauty  of  the  production.  The  time  may  come, 
when  every  reader  of  Shakespeare  will  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
his  own  editor ;  and  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  early 
and  original  copies  almost  demand  this :  meantime,  the  best 
thing  that  an  appointed  Editor  can  do,  is  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously to  set  forth  the  text  according  to  his  own  belief 
of  what  it  is,  as  gathered  from  such  (in  many  respects  imper- 
fect) materials  as  exist  to  found  it  upon.  To  ascertain^  is  in 
some  points  impossible ;  the  utmost  that  can  be  done,  is 
earnestly  to  examine  and  weigh, — and  then  decide  as  nearly 
accurately  as  judgment  will  enable.    The  immense  difficulty 
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of  making  up  one's  mind  upon  disputed  passages, — ^wherc 
frequently  so  much  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  where  such  cogent  arguments  arise  in  favour  of 
each  different  reading, — can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who 
undertake  the  task  of  decision.  This  difficulty  amounts  in 
some  cases  to  the  actual  retaining  of  what  has  been  formerly 
rejected,  or  rejecting  what  has  been  formerly  retained;  for 
frequently,  that  which  has  struck  the  mind  as  bearing  an 
opposite  sense,  an  incompatible  sense,  or  even  no  sense  at  all, 
at  one  time  of  consideration,  will,  at  another  period,  assume 
a  consistent  and  perfectly  distinct  meaning,  and  will  therefore 
be  ultimately  adopted  in  preference  to  the  sentence  previously 
taken.  As  a  single  instance  of  what  we  mean,  we  would  refer 
to  the  word  "  love-feat "  in  Love 's  L.  L.,  v.  2 ;  for  which  we 
at  one  time  substituted  the  suggested  alteration  of  "  love- 
suit  ;"  but  now  we  perceive  the  congruity  of  the  term  '*feat" 
with  the  preceding  line : — 

"Their  purpose  is,  to parle^  to  courts  and  dance;'** 

and,  accordingly,  we  retain  the  original  Folio  expression, 
"  love-feat." 

These  anxious  deliberations,  these  conscientious  cares  on 
the  part  of  Editors  in  selecting  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
genuine  Shakespearian  reading  in  disputed  passages, — lead- 
ing to  occasional  variance  even  in  their  own  individual  opinio f is ^ 
and  to  differing  actually  with  themselves^ — ought  surely  to 
teach  diffidence  in  maintaining  their  own  decisions,  and  tem- 
perance in  censuring  those  of  others.  Let  Shakespeare- 
Editors  but  take  to  heart  what  is  taught  in  every  page  of 
the  great  master  they  serve,  and  they  will  become  more  and 
more  worthy  to  be  his  ushers  and  exponents. 

To  read  Shakespeare's  works  even  superficially,  is  enter- 
tainment; to  linger  over  them  lovingly  and  admiringly,  is 
enjoyment ;  to  study  them  profoundly,  is  wisdom  moral  and 
intellectual. 


CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE   OF 
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1554.  William  Shakespeare  bom  April  23.  Eldest  son  of  John 
Shakespeare,  and  Mary  Arden  his  wife.  The  father  was  ot 
yeoman  rank,  and  held  various  offices  in  the  corporation : 
the  mother  inherited  a  small  landed  estate  called  Asbyes, 
and  some  property  in  land  at  Snitterfield.  Plague  in  Stmt- 
lord  from  June  to  December. 

1 3rear  old,  1565.    John  Shakespeare  elected  one  of  the  fourteen  aldermen  of 

Stratford-upon-Avon. 

9    1566.    William*s  brother  Gilbert  baptized  October  13.     Here  was 

an  early-sent  object  to  awaken  ideas  of  protecting  love  in 
the  two-year-old  child. 

3    1567*    John  Shakespeare  in  good  circumstances;  owner  of  a  copy- 

hold  tenement  in  Henley  Street  since  1556.  Contributed, 
with  others  of  his  borough,  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor 
during  the  visitation  of  the  plague  in  Stratford  in  1564. 

4  .••...••.   156S.    John  Shakespeare  received  the  highest  distinction  in  the 

power  of  his  fellow-townsmen  to  bestow;  beingifplected 
Bailiff  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  He  held  the  office,  as  was 
usual,  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas;  and  was,  ex  officio^ 
a  magistrate. 

5    15^     William's  sister  Joan  baptized  April  15;  an  aunt  Joan  stand- 

ing godmother.  This  was  a  sister  of  Mary  (Arden)  Shake- 
speare; smd  had  married  Edward  Lambert.  Theatrical 
performances  in  Stratford  by  '*  the  Queen's  Players.*' 

6   1570.    John  Shakespeare  was  in  possession  of  a  6eld  called  Ingon 

Meadow.  Here  may  Shakespeare  have  first  nm  about  to 
gather  "  daisies  pied  smd  violets  blue,'' — a  '*  boy  pursuing 
summer  butterflies." 

7  .- 1571      William's  sister  Anne  baptized  September  78.     Probably  his 

conunenoement  as  "schoolboy,  with  satchel  and  shining 
morning  face;"  but  hardly  "  creeping  like  snail  unwillingly 
to  school" 
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S  ^ears  old,  1572.    The  masters  of  the  free  grammar-school  at  Stratford  between 

1570  and  1578,  were,  successively,  Walter  Roche,  Thomas 
Hunt,  and  Thomas  Jenkms.  The  two  former  may  have 
been  the  prototypes  of  Pinch  and  Holofemes;  the  latter, 
of  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

9    1573*     William's  brother  Richard  baptized  March  ii.    As  his  family 

increased,  so  increased  John  Shakespeare's  means  of  sup- 
porting them,  up  to  this  time. 

10    I.')74«    John  Shakespeare  purchased  of  Edmund  and  Emma  Hall, 

two  freehold  houses,  with  gardens  and  orchards,  in  Henley 
Street,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  for  the  sum  of  £^ 

/  /Gradual  declension  of  John  Shakespeare's  circumstances  in 
13    ::.'.*.*.**'.*    1577^)     the  course  of  these  three  years. 


14 


1578. 


John  Shakespeare,  at  a  borough  hall  meeting,  permitted  to 
pay  but  3s.  4d.  as  his  share  of  a  levied  contribution.  Mort- 
gaged his  wife's  estate  of  Asbyes.  Unable  to  afibrd  poor- 
rates  ;  and  was  left  untaxed. 
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1579. 
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1580. 


1581. 


1582. 


John  and  Mary  Shakespeare  >^ 
sold  their  landed  property 
at  Snitterfield  for  the  small 
sum  of  £4-    William's  sis- 
ter Anne  buried  April  4. 

William's   brother   Edmund  / 
baptized  May  3. 

Theatrical    performances   in 
Stratford  -  upon  -  Avon   by 


These  three^ 
years  are  the 
period  when 
Shakespeare 
mi^At  have  been 
a  student  at 
either  of  the 
universities,  01 
one  of  the  inns 
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fO 


1583. 
1584. 


21 


1585. 


two  companies  of  players.  J  of  court 

A  "preliminary  bond"  to  the  solemnization  of 
matrimony  between  William  Shakespeare  and 
Anne  Hathaway  was  dated  November  28. 
The  seal  used  on  the  bond  bore  the  initials 
R.  H., — those  of  the  bride's  father,  Richard 
Hathaway. 

William  Shakespeare's  first  child,  Susanna, 
bi^tized  May  96. 

Three  companies  of  actors  performed  at  Strat 
lord.    Burbage,  Greene,  Slye,  Heminge,  and 
Toolcy,    were  players  who  came  of  War 
wickshire  families;  and  were  probably  ac- 
quaintances of  Shakespeare's  at  this  time. 

William's  twin  boy  and  girl,  Hamnet  and 
Judith,  baptized  February  2.  His  desire  to 
provide  for  his  increasing  family,  his  own 
tastes  and  talents,  and  his  friends'  instances, 
probably  combined  to  turn  his  thoughts  to- 
wards the  stage.  4 


Durinp: 
these  seven 
years  Shake- 
speare may 
have  found 
>  employment 
as  a  teacher 
at  the  gram- 
mar-school ; 
or  as  a  law. 
yer's  clerk. 
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«9  yetn  oldt  1586*    The  year  of  the  imputed  deer-stealing  prank  in  Sir  Thomas 

Lucjr's  gromids  of  Charlcote.  John  Shakespeare  ceased  to 
be  alderman  September  6.  William  left  Stratford-upon« 
Avon  for  London. 

I  No  record  of  these  two  years.  Probably  engaged  in  qualify- 
ing himself  for  his  profession  of  actor;  and  in  altering  and 
adapting  plays  for  the  theatre  of  which  he  became  part 
proprietor. 

95    15^*     William  Shakespeare  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre. 

His  name  occurs  twelfth  on  the  list  of  sixteen  sharers. 

26    1590.    No  record.      Diligent  thought  and  application.      Rapidly 

rising  in  public  renown. 

27    1591.     Spenser's  laudatory  allusion  to  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatist, 

appeared  in  the  "Tears  of  the  Muses;"  that  poem  being 
then  first  printed. 

28 159^*     Plague  in  London.     Suspension  of  dramatic  performances. 

Probable  period  of  Shakespeare's  possible  visit  to  Italy. 
Robert  Greene's  attack  upon  Shakespeare,  posthumously 
produced  by  Henry  Chettle;  who  subsequently  made  apo- 
logy in  his  "Kind-heart's  Dream." 

29  ••••••...   1593.     First  edition  of  "Venus  and  Adonis"  published  under  the 

Author's  direction  by  a  printer  named  Richard  Field, — 
said  to  have  been  a  Stratford  man.  Building  of  the  Globe 
Theatre  commenced  by  the  leader  of  the  company  of  actors, 
Richard  Burbage,  December  22. 

30 1594.     First  edition  of  "Lucrece"  brought  out  at  Field's  press. 

Spenser's  second  tribute  to  Shakespeare,  in  his  poem  of 
"  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again."  Probable  period  of 
Lord  Southampton's  alleged  gift  of  ;f  looo  to  Shakespeare. 

51     1595*     Probable  period  of  the  opening  of  the  Globe  Theatre  on  the 

Bankside,  the  spring  of  this  year.  The  performances  usu- 
ally took  place  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and,  being 
open  to  the  air,  the  theatre  served  for  summer  represen- 
tations. 

39    I59^«     Petition  of  the  Pla3rer-sharer8  (Shakespeare's  name  fifth  on 

the  list)  to  repair  and  enlarge  their  Blackfriars*  Theatre  for 
winter  performances.  William's  son  Hamnet  buried  Au- 
gust II.  Help  to  his  parents.  Applied  for  grant  of  arms 
to  his  father. 

33  ..••••••.   1597.    John  and  Mary  Shakespeare  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  to  re- 

cover their  mortgaged  estate  of  Asbyes;  the  mortgagee's 
son  refusing  to  yield  it  William's  aid  in  redeeming  his 
mother's  inheritance.  His  purchase  of  "  New  Place,"  also 
called  the  "The  Great  House,"  at  Stratford:  bringing  his 
father  and  mother  home  there. 

34    1598.    Ben  Jonson's  comedy,  "Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  first 

acted,  through  Shakespeare's  influence.  Letter  from  Rich* 
ard  Quiney  to  Shakespeare,  requesting  the  loan  of  £y>. 


35  years  old,  1599. 

36    i6oa 
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^No  record,  these  two  years :  bat  before  then  had  appeared  hia 
Two  Gen.  of  V.,  Love's  L.  L.,  Tarn,  of  S.,  Three  Parti 
of  Hen.  VI.,  Titus  A.,  Mids.  N.  D.,  Hamlet,  Rich.  IL, 
Rich.  III.,  Two  Parts  Hen.  IV.,  Rom.  and  Jul,  King 
John,  Hen.  V.,  As  You  Like  It,  Mer.  of  V.,  All's  Well, 
Much  Ado,  and  Merry  Wives.  The  first  edition  (separate 
4to)  of  Love's  L.  L.,  Rich.  IL,  Rich.  IIL,  Rom.  and  JuL, 
Two  Parts  Hen.  IV.,  Hen.  V.,  Much  Ado,  Mids.  N.  D., 
\    and  Mer.  of  V.  had  been  printed. 

37  •• i6oi.    John  Shakespeare  buried  September  S.    Thomas  Whitting- 

ton,  an  old  shepherd  (possible  protot3rpe  of  Corin,  "the 
natural  philospher,'')  long  in  the  employ  of  Richard 
Hathaway,  died;  leaving  in  his  will  a  bequest  of  4O8.  to 
the  poor  of  Stratford,  which  sum  he  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  old  master's  daughter,  Anne  Shakespeare. 

38    l5o3.     Patent  granted  by  James  L  to  William  Shakespeare  and  hia 

company  of  players,  to  perform  at  the  Globe  Theatre  and 
elsewhere.  May  17  (Shakespeare's  name  second  on  the  list) 
Bought  107  acres  of  land,  at  Stratford,  for  ^320,  adjoining 
his  dwelling.  Also  became  owner  of  a  copyhold  tenement 
there. 

39    i6o3«     Additional  purchase  of  land  at  Stratford,  for  ^5o.     Letter  of 

Mrs  Alleyn  (wife  to  Edward  Alleyn,  the  actor,  and  founder 
of  Dulwich  College)  dated  October  10;  telling  her  husband 
that  she  had  seen  '*  Mr  Shakespeare  of  the  Globe,"  in 
Southwark;  where  he  had  a  house  since  1596;  and  where 
he  dwelt  when  in  the  metropolis. 

40    1604.     Probable  period  of  Shakespeare's  retirement  from  the  stage  as 

an  actor.  The  withdrawal  of  hb  prudence  and  discretion 
in  counsel,  was  adverse  to  the  company.  His  control  and 
presence  ceasing,  the  ill  effects  were  felt. 

41    1605.     Investment  of  £440  in  the  purchase  of  a  lease  of  tithes  in 

Stratford,  July  94;  described  in  the  indenture  as  "William 
Shakespeare,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  gentleman."  A  fel- 
low-actor's  (Augustine  Phillips)  bequest  of  a  gold  piece 
worth  308.  to  Shakespeare. 

41      1606.     No  record:  but  in  the  interval  since  the  commencement  of 

the  century,  Troilus  and  Or.,  Othello,  Tw.  Night,  Henr>' 
VIII.,  M.  for  M.,  Com.  of  £.,  Lear,  and  Macbeth,  had 
appeared. 

43    1607.     Susanna  Shakespeare  married  to  Dr  John  Hall,  June  5.    Ed- 

mund Shakespeare  buried  December  31,  at  St  Saviour's, 
Southwark. 

44    1608.     Shakespeare  a  grandfather;  by  the  birth  of  Susanna's  child, 

Elizabeth,  baptized  February  1 1.  Mary  Shakespeare  buried 
September  9 ;  probably  carried  from  her  son's  house  to  her 
grave,  and  breathing  her  last  in  his  arms.  Known  to  be  in 
Stratford  that  autumn;  stood  godfather  to  a  boy  named 
William  Walker,  October  16. 
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45  years  old,  160;^     Lord  Soatfaampton's  letter  on  bdialf  of  Shakespeare,  styling 

him  " my  especial  friend;"  the  earl*s  steadfast  and  long* 
standing  attachment  thus  testified  after  the  supposed  gift  in 
1594.  Planted  mulberry  tree.  Sonnets  first  printed  May  2a 

46  ^ i6ia    Instituted  legal  process  against  John  Addenbrook  in  March 

for  the  recovery  of  a  small  debt;  and  the  debtor  decamp- 
ing, a  writ  was  issued  by  the  borough  court  against  Thomas 
Homeby,  who  had  become  baiL  This  pertinacity  shows 
that  the  poet  did  not  choose  to  be  imposed  upon. 

47  ....••...   161 1.     A  fine  levied  on  the  107  acres  of  arable  land  purchased  by 

Shakespeare  in  1602.  Shakespeare's  name  on  a  list  e^ 
donations,  (dated  September  11,)  contributed  by  the  towns- 
people of  Stratford  for  defraying  the  charge  of  prosecuting 
"a  bill  in  Parliament  for  tne  better  repair  of  the  high- 
ways, &c" 

48    i6ia.     Supposed  period  of  hia  quitting  London,  and  taking  up  his 

permanent  residence  at  Stratford.  One  of  the  plainti£&  in 
a  Chancery  suit  concerning  the  lease  of  tithes  bought  in 
160$. 

49    1615.    Richard  Shakespeare  buried  February  4.     William  Shake- 

speare purchased  a  house  in  Blackfriars  for  f  140,  March 
ID;  possibly  with  some  view  of  convenience  to  his  friends 
and  former  fellow-actors.  Globe  Theatre  burned  down 
June  39. 

50    ••   1614.     Fire  at  Stratford  July  9.     Shakespeare  active  to  prevent  the 

enclosure  of  common-land  at  his  native  place.  Thomas 
Greene,  clerk  of  the  corporation,  sent  to  London  on  the 
business,  made  a  note,  dated  November  17,  wherein  he 
mentions  going  to  see  Shakespeare  on  his  coming  up  tu 
town.    John  Combe's  legacy  of  f  5  to  Shakespeare. 

51  •••.•..••   X6    •     No  record :  peace  and  content  leave  few  traces  to  mark  their 

existence.  In  the  course  of  the  last  nine  years  had  appeared 
Ant  and  Cleo.,  Pericles,  Winter's  Tale,  Tempest,  Corio- 
lanus,  Timon,  Julius  Csesar,  and  Cymbeline. 

52    1616.     Prepared  his  will  January  35.    Judith  Shakespeare  married  to 

Thomas  Quiney  February  la  Executed  his  will  March  35. 
A  l^iend  that  Ben  Jonson  and  Drayton  paid  Shakespeare 
a  visit  at  Stratford,  and  that  the  hospitable  reception  he 
gave  them  hastened  his  end;  in  some  respects  a  genial 
dose,— entertaining  his  brother  poets.  William  Shakb« 
STKARB  expired  April  13 :  but  he  ceased  not  to  livti 
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IN  THE  PREROGATIVE  OFFICE,  LONDON. 


Vicesimo  quinto  die  [Januarii]  Martiiy  anno  regni  doraini  nostri 
Jacobi,  nunc  regis  Angliae,  &c.  decimo  quarto,  et  Scotise 
xlix*,  annoque  Domini  1616. 

T.  Wmi.  Shackspeare. 

In  the  name  of  God,  amen !  I  William  Shackspeare,  of  Stratford 
upon  Avon  in  the  countie  of  Warr.,  gent,  in  perfect  health  and 
memorie,  God  be  praysed,  doe  make  and  ordayne  this  my  last  will 
and  testament  in  manner  and  forme  followeing,  that  ys  to  saye,  ffirst, 
I  comend  my  soule  into  the  handes  of  God  my  Creator,  hoping  and 
assuredlie  beleeving,  through  thonelie  merites  of  Jesus  Christe  my 
Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker  of  lyfe  eveilastinge,  and  my  bodye  to 
the  earth  whereof  yt  ys  made.  Item,  I  gyve  and  bequeath  unto  my 
[sonne  and]  daughter  Judyth  one  hundred  and  fyftie  poundes  of 
lawfull  English  money,  to  be  paied  unto  her  in  manner  and  forme 
foloweing,  that  ys  to  saye,  one  hundred  poundes  in  discharge  of  her 
marriage  porcion  within  one  yeare  after  my  deceas,  with  consideracion 
after  the  rate  of  twoe  shillinges  in  tlie  pound  for  soe  long  tyme  as 
the  same  shalbe  unpaied  imto  her  after  my  deceas,  and  the  fyftie 
poundes  residewe  thereof  upon  her  surrendring  ofy  or  gyving  of  such 
sufficient  securitie  as  the  overseers  of  this  my  will  shall  like  of,  to 
surrender  or  graunte  all  her  estate  and  right  that  shall  discend  or 
come  unto  her  after  my  deceas,  or  that  shee  nowe  hath,  of,  in,  or  to, 
one  copiehold  tenemente,  with  thappurtenaunces,  lyeing  and  being 
in  Stratford  upon  Avon  aforesaied  in  the  saied  countye  of  Warr., 
being  parcell  or  holden  of  the  mannour  of  Rowington,  unto  my 
daughter  Susanna  Hall  and  her  heires  for  ever.    Item,  I  gyve  and 
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bequeath  unto  my  saied  daughter  Judith  one  hundred  and  fyftie 
poundes  more,  if  shee  or  anie  issue  of  her  bodie  be  lyvinge  att  thend 
of  three  yeares  next  ensueing  the  daie  of  the  date  of  this  my  will, 
during  which  tyme  my  executours  are  to  paie  her  consideracion  from 
my  deceas  according  to  the  rate  aforesaied ;  and  if  she  dye  within 
the  saied  tearme  without  issue  of  her  bodye,  then  my  will  ys,  and  I 
doe  gyve  and  bequeath  one  hundred  poundes  thereof  to  my  neece 
Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  fiftie  poundes  to  be  sett  fourth  by  my  exe- 
cutours during  the  lief  of  my  sister  Johane  Harte,  and  the  use  and 
proffitt  thereof  cominge  shalbe  payed  to  my  saied  sister  Jone,  and 
after  her  deceas  the  said  1."  shall  remaine  amongst  the  children  of 
my  saied  sister,  equallie  to  be  devided  amongst  them ;  but  if  my 
saied  daughter  Judith  be  lyving  att  thend  of  the  saied  three  yeares, 
or  anie  yssue  of  her  bodye,  then  my  will  ys  and  soe  I  devise  and 
bequeath  the  saied  hundred  and  fyftie  poundes  to  be  sett  out  by 
my  executours  and  overseers  for  the  best  benefitt  of  her  and  her  issue, 
and  the  stock  not  to  he  paied  unto  her  soe  long  as  she  shalbe  marryed 
and  covert  baron  [by  my  executours  and  overseers] ;  but  my  will  ys, 
that  she  shall  have  the  consideracion  yearelie  paied  unto  her  during 
her  lief,  and,  after  her  deceas,  the  saied  stocke  and  consideracion  to 
bee  paied  to  her  children,  if  she  have  anie,  and  if  not,  to  her  execu 
tours  or  assignes,  she  lyving  the  saied  terme  after  my  deceas.  Pro- 
vided that  yf  suche  husbond  as  she  shall  att  thend  of  the  saied  three 
yeares  be  marryed  unto,  or  att  anie  after  (sic\  doe  suflficientlie  assure 
unto  her  and  thissue  of  her  bodie  landes  awnswereable  to  the  porcion 
by  this  my  will  gyven  unto  her,  and  to  be  adjudged  soe  by  my  exe- 
cutours and  overseers,  then  my  will  ys,  that  the  saied  cl."  shalbe 
paied  to  such  husbond  as  shall  make  such  assurance,  to  his  owne 
use.  Item,  I  gyve  and  bequeath  unto  my  saied  sister  Jone  xx." 
and  all  my  wearing  apparrell,  to  be  paied  and  delivered  within  one 
yeare  after  my  deceas ;  and  I  doe  will  and  devise  unto  her  the  house 
with  thappurtenaimces  in  Stratford,  wherein  she  dwelleth,  for  her 
naturall  lief,  under  the  yearlie  rent  of  xij.  Item,  I  gyve  and  be- 
queath unto  her  three  sonnes,  William   Harte,   Hart,   and 

Michaell  Harte,  fyve  poundes  a  peece,  to  be  paied  within  one  yeare 
after  my  deceas  [to  be  sett  out  for  her  within  one  yeare  after  my 
deceas  by  my  executours,  with  thadvise  and  direccions  of  my  over- 
seers, for  her  best  profitt,  untill  her  manage,  and  then  the  same  with 
the  increase  thereof  to  be  paied  unto  her].  Item,  I  g>'ve  and  be- 
queath unto  [her]  the  saied  Elizabeth  Hall  all  my  plate,  except  my 
brod  silver  and  gilt  bole,  that  I  now  have  att  the  date  of  this  my  will 
Item,  I  gyve  and  bequeath  unto  the  poore  of  Stratford  aforesaied 
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tenn  poundes ;  to  Mr  Thomas  Combe  my  sword ;  to  Thomas  Rus- 
sell esquier  fyve  poundes ;  and  to  Fraunds  Collins,  of  the  borough 
of  Wanr.  in  the  countie  of  Warr.  gentleman,  thirteene  poundes,  sixe 
shillinges,  and  eight  pence,  to  be  paied  within  one  yeare  after  my 
deceas.  Item,  I  gyve  and  bequeath  to  [Mr  Richard  Tyler  thelder] 
HatnUtt  Sadler  xxyj.*  viij/  to  buy  him  a  ringe ;  to  William  Raynoldes^ 
gent,  xxvjV  viij*  to  buy  him  a  ringe;  to  my  godson  William  Walker 
XX.*  in  gold ;  to  Anthonye  Nashe  gent  xxvj/  viij.*;  and  to  Mr  John 
Nashe  xxvj.*  viij*  [in  gold];  and  to  my  fellowes  John  Hemynges,  Rich- 
ard Burbage^  and  Henry  Cundell  xxvj,  viij,  a  peece  to  buy  them  ringes. 
Item,  I  gyve,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my  daughter  Susanna 
Hall,  for  better  enabling  of  her  to  performe  this  my  will^  and  towardes 
the  performans  thereof  all  that  capitall  messuage  or  tenemente  with 
thappurtenaunces,  in  Stratford  aforesaid^  called  the  New  Place,  where- 
in I  nowe  dwell,  and  two  messuages  or  tenementes  with  thappur- 
tenaunces, scituat,  lyeing,  and  being  in  Henley  streete,  within  the 
borough  of  Stratford  aforesaied ;  and  all  my  bames,  stables,  orchardes, 
gardens,  landes,  tenementes,  and  hereditamentes  whatsoever,  scituat, 
lyeing,  and  being,  or  to  be  had,  receyved,  perceyved,  or  taken,  within 
the  townes,  hamletes,  villages,  fieldes,  and  groundes,  of  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  Oldstratford,  Bushopton,  and  Welcombe,  or  in  anie  of  them 
in  the  said  countie  of  Warr.  And  alsoe  all  that  messuage  or  tene- 
mente with  thappurtenaunces,  wherein  one  John  Robinson  dwelleth, 
scituat,  lyeng,  and  being,  iii  the  Blackfriers  in  London,  nere  the 
Wardrobe;  and  all  other  my  landes,  tenementes,  and  hereditamentes 
whatsoever.  To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singuler  the  saied  premisses, 
with  theire  appurtenaunces,  unto  the  saied  Susanna  Hall,  for  and 
during  the  terme  of  her  naturall  lief,  and  after  her  deceas,  to  the 
first  Sonne  of  her  bodie  lawfullie  yssueing,  and  to  the  heires  males  of 
the  bodie  of  the  saied  first  sonne  lawfullie  yssueinge ;  and  for  defalt 
of  such  issue,  to  the  second  sonne  of  her  bodie  lawfullie  issueinge, 
and  to  the  heires  males  of  the  bodie  of  the  saied  second  sonne  law- 
fullie yssueinge ;  and  for  defalt  of  such  heires,  to  the  third  sonne  of 
the  bodie  of  the  saied  Susanna  lawfullie  yssueing,  and  of  the  heires 
males  of  the  bodie  of  the  saied  third  sonne  lawfullie  yssueing ;  and 
for  defalt  of  such  issue,  the  same  soe  to  be  and  remaine  to  the 
ffourth  [sonne],  flfyfth,  sixte,  and  seaventh  sonnes  of  her  bodie  law- 
fullie issueing,  one  after  another,  and  to  the  heires  males  of  the  bodies 
of  the  saied  fourth,  fifth,  sixte,  and  seaventh  sonnes  lawfullie  yssue- 
ing, in  such  manner  as  yt  ys  before  lymitted  to  be  and  remaine  to 
the  first,  second,  and  third  sonns  of  her  bodie,  and  to  theire  heires 
males ;  and  for  defalt  of  such  issue,  the  saied  premisses  to  be  and 
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remaine  to  my  sayed  neece  Hall,  and  the  heires  males  of  her  bodie 
lawfiillie  yssueing;  and  for  defalt  of  such  issue,  to  my  daughter 
Judith,  and  th^  heires  males  of  her  bodie  lawfullie  issueinge ;  and 
for  defalt  of  such  issue,  to  the  right  heires  of  me  the  saied  William 
Shackspeare  for  ever.  Iteniy  I  gyve  unto  my  wief  my  second  best  bed 
with  the  furniture.  Item,  I  gyve  and  bequeath  to  my  saied  daughter 
Judith  my  broad  silver  gilt  bole.  All  the  rest  of  my  goodes,  chattel, 
leases,  plate,  jewels,  and  household  stuffe  whatsoever,  after  my  dettes 
and  legasies  paied,  and  my  funerall  expences  dischardged,  I  give, 
devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  sonne  in  lawe,  John  Hall  gent,  and  my 
daughter  Susanna,  his  wief,  whom  I  ordaine  and  make  executours  of 
this  my  last  will  and  testament  And  I  doe  intreat  and  appoint  the 
saied  l%omas  Russell  esquier  and  Frauncis  CoUins  gent  to  be  over- 
seers hereof,  and  doe  revoke  all  former  wills,  and  publishe  this  to  be 
my  last  will  and  testament  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put 
my  [seale]  hand^  the  daie  and  yeare  first  abovewritten. 

By  me  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE. 

Witnes  to  the  publyshing  hereof, 
Fra:  Collyns, 
JULYus  Shawe, 
John  Robinson, 
Hamnet  Sadler, 
Robert  Whattcott. 

Probatum  coram  magistro  Willielmo  Byrde,  legum  doctore  comiss. 
&c.  xxij**.  die  mensis  Junii,  anno  Domini  1616,  juramento  Johan- 
nis  Hall,  unius  executorum,  &c  cui  &c.  de  bene  &c  jurat  reser- 
vat  potestate  &c  Susannas  Hall,  alteri  executorum  &c  cum 
venerit  petitur.  &c.  (Inv.  ex.). 
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Tfi  tlie  most  nobU  and  incomparable  pair  of  brethren^  William 
Earl  of  Pembroke^  &*€,,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  King's 
most  excellent  majesty ,  and  Philip  Earl  of  Montgomery ^  6*r., 
Gentleman  of  his  majesty's  bedchamber;  both  Knights  of  the 
most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter^  and  our  singular  good  lords. 

Right  Konourable, 

Whilst  we  study  to  be  thankful  in  our  particular 
for  the  many  favours  we  have  received  from  your  L.L.,  we  are 
fallen  upon  the  ill  fortune,  to  mingle  two  the  most  diverse  things 
that  can  be,  fear  and  rashness, — ^rashness  in  the  enterprise,  and  fear 
of  the  success.  For  when  we  value  the  places  your  H.H.  sustain, 
we  cannot  but  know  their  dignity  greater  than  to  descend  to  the 
reading  of  these  trifles ;  and  while  we  name  them  trifles,  we  have 
deprived  ourselves  of  the  defence  of  our  dedication.  But  since  your 
L.L.  have  been  pleased  to  think  these  trifles  something  heretofore, 
and  have  prosecuted  both  them  and  their  author  living  with  so  much 
favour,  we  hope  that  (they  outliving  iiim,  and  he  not  having  the  fate, 
common  with  some,  to  be  executor  to  his  own  writings)  you  will  use 
the  like  indulgence  toward  them  you  have  done  unto  their  parent 
There  is  a  great  difference  whether  any  book  choose  his  patrons,  or 
find  them:  this  hath  done  both.  For  so  much  were  your  L.L. 
likings  of  the  several  parts  when  they  were  acted,  as  before  they 
were  published,  the  volume  asked  to  be  yours.  We  have  but  col- 
lected them,  and  done  an  ofl^ce  to  the  dead,  to  procure  his  oiphans 
|275ardians;  without  ambition  either  of  self-profit  or  fame;  only  to 
keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and  fellow  alive  as  was  our 
Shakespeare,  by  humble  offer  of  his  plays  to  your  most  noble  patron- 
age. Wherein,  as  we  have  justly  observed  no  man  to  come  near 
your  L.L.  but  with  a  kind  of  religious  address,  it  hath  been  the 
height  of  our  care,  who  are  the  presenters,  to  make  the  present 
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worthy  of  your  H.H.  by  the  perfection.  But  there  we  must  also 
crave  our  abilities  to  be  considered,  my  lords.  We  cannot  go 
beyond  our  own  powers.  Country  hands  reach  forth  milk,  cream, 
fruits,  or  what  they  have ;  and  many  nations,  we  have  heard,  that 
had  not  gums  and  incense,  obtained  their  requests  with  a  leavened 
cake.  It  was  no  fault  to  approach  their  gods  by  what  means  they 
could:  and  the  most,  though  meanest,  of  things  are  made  more 
precious  when  they  are  dedicated  to  temples.  In  that  name,  there- 
fore, we  most  humbly  consecrate  to  your  H.H.  these  remains  of 
your  servant  Shakespeare,  that  what  delight  is  in  them  may  be  ever 
your  L.L.,  the  reputation  his,  and  the  faults  ours,  if  any  be  commit- 
ted by  a  pair  so  careful  to  show  their  gratitude  both  to  the  living 
and  the  dead  as  is 

Your  Lordships'  most  bounden, 

John  Heminge, 
hsnry  condelu 
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To  the  great  variety  of  readers. 

From  the  most  able  to  him  that  can  but  spell :  there  you  are  num- 
bered. We  had  rather  you  were  weighed :  especially  when  the  fate 
of  all  books  depends  upon  your  capacities;  and  not  of  your  heads 
alone,  but  of  your  purses.  Well,  it  is  now  public ;  and  you  will 
stand  for  your  privileges,  we  know, — to  read  and  censure.  Do  so, 
but  buy  it  first :  that  doth  best  commend  a  book,  the  stationer  say& 
Then  how  odd  soever  your  brains  be  or  yoiu:  wisdoms,  make  youi 
license  the  same,  and  spare  not  Judge  your  six-pen'orth,  your 
shilling's-worth,  your  five-shillings'-worth  at  a  time,  or  higher,  so  you 
rise  to  the  just  rates,  and  welcome.  But,  whatever  you  do,  buy. 
Censure  will  not  drive  a  trade,  or  make  the  jack  go.  And  though 
you  be  a  magistrate  of  wit,  and  sit  on  the  stage  at  Blackfriars  or  the 
Cock-pit,  to  arraign  plays  daily,  know,  these  plays  have  had  their 
irial  already,  and  stood  out  all  appeals,  and  do  now  come  fortli 
quitted  rather  by  a  decree  of  court  than  any  purchased  letters  of 
commendation. 

It  had  been  a  thing,  we  confess,  worthy  to  have  been  wished,  that 
the  author  himself  had  lived  to  have  set  forth  and  overseen  his  own 
writings.  But,  since  it  hath  been  ordained  otherwise,*  and  he  by 
death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray  you  do  not  envy  his  friends 
the  office  of  their  care  and  pain,  to  have  collected  and  published 
them ;  and  so  to  have  published  them  as  where  (before)  you  were 
abused  with  divers  stolen  and  surreptitious  copies,  maimed  and 
deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealths  of  injurious  impostors  that  ex- 
posed them,  even  those  are  now  offered  to  your  view  cured  and  per- 
fect of  their  limbs,  and  all  the  rest  absolute  in  their  numbers  as  he 
conceived  them ;  who,  as  he  was  a  happy  imitator  of  nature,  was  a 
most  gentle  expresser  of  it :  his  mind  and  hand  went  together ;  and 
what  he  thought,  he  uttered  with  that  easiness,  that  we  have  scarce 
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received  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers.  But  it  is  not  our  province, 
who  only  gather  his  works  and  give  them  you^  to  praise  him.  It  is 
yours  that  read  him :  and  there  we  hope,  to  your  divers  capacities^ 
you  will  find  enough  both  to  draw  and  hold  you ;  for  his  wit  can  no 
more  lie  hid  than  it  could  be  lost  Read  him,  therefore ;  and  again 
and  again :  and  if  then  you  do  not  like  him,  surely  you  are  in  some 
manifest  danger  not  to  understand  him.  And  so  we  leave  you  to 
other  of  his  friends,  whom  if  you  need,  can  be  your  guides:  if  you 
need  them  not,  you  can  lead  yourselves  and  others.  And  such 
readers  we  wish  him. 

John  Heminge, 
Henry  Condelu 


THE  TEMPEST 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Sebastian,  his  hrother, 
P&OSPERO,  the  rightful  Duki  e/'Milxm. 
AVTONIO,  his  hroUur^  the  untrfingDuke  ^ Milan. 
Ferdinand,  s^nUthe  King  ofSx^Xts. 
GoNZALO,  an  honat  old  Counsdhr, 

^•"*^'  \    Urd,. 

FEANasco,    ( 

Caliban,  a  savage  and  defomud  S^wt, 

Teinculo,  a  Jester, 

Stephano,  a  drunken  Butter, 

Master  of  a  Shi^,  Boatswain,  and  Ufarinert, 

MiEANDA,  daughter  to  PEOSPEBa 

Ariel,  an  airy  Spirit. 

Ibis, 

Ceres, 

Juno,       }  Spirits. 

Nymphs^ 

Reapers, 

Other  Spirits  attending  on  pROSPBBa 


SCENE,— 7>5^  Sea,  with  a  Ship;  cfiauards  an  uninhabited  Island. 


THE  TEMPEST. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  l,—On  a  Ship  at  Sea.— A  Storm  with  Thunder  and 

Lightning. 

EnUr  a  Ship-master  and  a  Boatswain. 

Master.  Boatswain! 
Boats.  Here,  master:  what  cheer? 

Mast.  Good,  speak  to  the  mariners:  fall  to't  yarely,  or  we  run 
ourselves  aground :  bestir,  bestir.  \Exit, 

Enter  Mariners. 
Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts !  cheerly,  cheerly,  my  hearts !  yare,  yare: 
take  in  the  top-sail ;  tend  to  the  master's  whistle. — Blow,  till  thou 
burst  tliy  wind^  if  room  enough ! 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Ferdinand,  Gonzalo,  atid  Others. 

AUm.  Good  boatswain,  have  care.  Where's  the  master?  Play 
the  men. 

Boats.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant.  Where  is  the  master,  boatswain  ? 

Boats.  Do  you  not  hear  him  I  You  mar  our  labour :  keep  your 
cabins :  you  do  assist  the  storm. 

Gon.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence!  What  care  these  roarers  for 
the  name  of  king?    To  cabin :  silence !  trouble  us  not 

Gen.  Good ;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  aboard. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.  You  are  a  counsellor: 
if  you  can  command  these  elements  to  silence,  and  work  the  peace 
of  the  present,  we  will  not  hand  a  rope  more  ;  use  your  authority :  if 
you  cannot,  give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long,  and  make  yourself 
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ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mischance  of  the  hour,  if  it  so  hap. — 
Chcerly,  good  hearts ! — Out  of  our  way,  I  say.  [Exif. 

Gon,  I  Jiave  great  comfort  from  this  fellow :  methinks  he  hath  no 
drowning  mark  upon  him;  his  complexion  is  perfect  gallows.  Stand 
fast,  good  fate,  to  his  hanging !  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our 
cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage !  If  he  be  not  bom  to  be 
hanged,  our  case  is  miserable.  [Exeunt, 

Re-enter  Boatswain. 
Boats,  Down  with  the  topmast:  yare;  lower,  lower!     Bring  her 
to  try  with  main-course.     \A  cry  within^    A  plague  upon  this  howl- 
ing !  they  are  louder  than  the  weather,  or  oiu:  office, — 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Gonzalo. 

Yet  again!  what  do  you  here?  Shall  we  give  o'er,  and  drown  1 
Have  you  a  mind  to  sink ) 

Set,  A  pox  o'  your  throat,  you  bawling,  blasphemous,  incharitable 
dog! 

Boats,  Work  you,  then. 

Ant,  Hang,  cur,  hang !  you  whoreson,  insolent  noise-maker,  we 
are  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than  thou  art 

Gon,  I'll  warrant  him  for  drowning;  though  the  ship  were  no 
stronger  than  a  nutshell,  and  as  leaky  as  an  unstanched  wench. 

Boats,  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold !  Set  her  two  courses :  off  to  sea 
again  ;  lay  her  off. 

Re-enter  Mariners,  wet. 

Mar,  All  lost  I  to  prayers,  to  prayers !  all  lost !  [Exeunt. 

Boats.  What,  must  our  mouths  be  cold? 

Gon.  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers !  let  us  assist  them, 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 

Sed.  1  am  out  of  patience. 

Ant.  We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drunkards. 
This  wide-chapp'd  rascal, — ^would  thou  might 'st  lie  drowning, 
The  washing  of  ten  tides !  [Exit  Boatswain. 

Gon.  He'll  be  hanged  yet, 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him.    [A  confused  noise  within^ — "  Mercy 

on  us ! " — 
"  We  split,  we  split ! " — "  Farewell,  my  wife  and  children ! " — 
"  Farewell,  brother ! " — "  We  split,  we  split,  we  split  i " — 1 

Ant.  Let's  aU  sink  with  the  king.  l,^^- 

Seb.  Let 's  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit, 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of 
barren  ground ;  long  heath,  brown  furze,  anything.  The  wills  above 
be  done  I  but  I  would  fain  die  a  dr>*  death.  [Exit. 


SCENE  11.]  THE  TEMPEST. 

SCENE  II.— The  Island :  before  the  Cell  of  Vkosvimo. 
Enter  Prospero  and  MiRANDA. 

Mira.  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them. 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch, 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek, 
Dashes  the  fire  out     O,  I  have  suffer'd 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer !  a  brave  vessel, 
Who  had,  no  doubt,  some  noble  creatures  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.     O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart !    Poor  souls !  they  perish'd. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd,  and 
The  firaughting  souls  within  her. 

Pro.  Be  collected : 

No  more  amazement    Tell  your  piteous  heart. 
There 's  no  harm  done. 

Mira.  O,  woe  the  day ! 

Pro.  No  harm. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one !  thee,  my  daughter !)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  naught  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell, 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mira.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro.  'Tis  time 

I  should  inform  thee  farther.     Lend  thy  hand. 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me. — So : 

[Lays  down  his  robe. 
Lie  there,  my  art — Wipe  thou  thine  eyes ;  have  comfort 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch'd 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  ordered,  that  there  is  no  soul — 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  a  hair, 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st  sink.    Sit 

down  j 
For  thou  must  now  know  fasther. 

Mira.  You  have  often 
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Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am ;  but  stopped, 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition, 
Concluding,  "  Stay,  not  yet" 

Pro.  The  hour's  now  come ; 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear : 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Canst  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  % 
I  do  not  think  thou  canst,  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old. 
Mira.  Certainly,  Sir,  I  can. 

Pro,  By  what  %  by  any  other  house,  or  person  ? 
Of  anything  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  'Tis  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream,  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.     Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me  T 

Pro,  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda.     But  how  is  it, 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  %    What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  1 
If  thou  remember 'st  aught,  ere  thou  cam'st  here, 
How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  mayst 
Mira,  But  that  I  do  not 

Pro.  Twelve  year  since,  Miranda,  twelve  year  since. 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mira,  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father-1 

Pro,  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said  thou  wast  my  daughter ;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan ;  and  his  only  heir 
A  princess, — no  worse  issu'd. 

Mira,  O  the  heavens  f 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 
Or  blessed  was 't,  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl : 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heaved  thence  j 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira,  O !  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o'  the  teen  that  I  have  tum'd  you  to, 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance.     Please  you,  farther. 

Pro,  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  call'd  AntoniOi— 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — ^tbat  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious ! — he  whom,  next  thyself 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov*d,  and  to  him  put 
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The  manage  of  my  state ;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
(And  Prospero  the  prime  duke,  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity,)  and,  for  the  liberal  arts, 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported. 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.    Thy  false  uncle — 
Dost  thou  attend  me  1 

Mira,  Sir,  most  heedfully. 

Pro,  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits, 
How  to  deny  them,  whom  t'  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash  for  over-topping,  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine,  I  say,  or  changed  them, 
Or  else  new  form'd  them :  having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'  the  state 
To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  ear ;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on 't — Thou  attend'st  not 

Mira,  O,  good  Sir,  I  do. 

Pro,  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 

\  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  so  retired, 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature ;  and  my  trust, 
Like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  boimd.    He  being  thus  lorded, 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  3rielded, 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — ^like  one, 
Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it. 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 
To  credit  his  own  lie, — ^he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  duke ;  out  o'  the  substitution, 
And  executing  th'  outward  face  of  royalty, 
With  all  prerogative : — hence  his  ambition 
Growing, — Dost  thou  hearl 

Mira.  Your  tale.  Sir,  would  cure  deafiicss. 

Pro,  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he  pla/d. 
And  him  he  pla/d  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan.     Me,  poor  man,  my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough :  of  temporal  royalties 
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He  thinks  me  now  incapable ;  confederates 
(So  diy  he  was  for  sway)  with  the  king  of  Naplesr 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage, 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow'd,  (alas,  poor  Milan  1) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira.  O  the  heavens ! 

Fro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  th'  event ;  then  tell  me 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mira,  I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother : 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit ; 
Which  was,  that  he,  in  lieu  o'  the  premises, — 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, — 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom,  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother :  whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open  ^ 

The  gates  of  Milan ;  and,  i'  the  dead  of  darkness, 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity  1 

I.  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cried  out  then, 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again :  it  is  a  hint 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to 't. 

Fro.  Hear  a  little  farther, 

And  then  I  '11  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now's  upon's ;  without  the  which,  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent 

Mira.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  usi 

Fro.  Well  demanded,  wench : 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.    Dear,  they  durst  not, — 
So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me, — nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark. 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea ;  where  they  prepared 
A  rotten  carcase  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd, 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
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Instinctively  have  quit  it :  there  they  hoist  u% 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roafd  to  us ;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again, 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira,  Alack,  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you ! 

Fro,  O,  a  cherubin 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me !  thou  didst  smile. 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven. 
When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt, 
Under  my  burden  groan'd ;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mira,  How  came  we  ashore  ? 

Pro,  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design,)  did  give  us ;  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries. 
Which  since  have  steaded  much :  so,  of  his  gentleness, 
Knowing  I  loVd  my  books,  he  fumish'd  me, 
From  mine  own  Hbrary,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mira,  Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man  I 

Pro,  Now  I  arise : — 

\Put5  on  his  robe  again. 
Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island,  we  arriv'd ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princess'  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

Mira,  Heavens  thank  you  fojr't !   And  now,  I  pray  you,  Sir,- 
For  still  'tis  beating  in  my  mind, — ^your  reason 
For  raismg  this  sea-storm  1 

Pro,  Klnow  thus  far  fortli. 

By  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  fortune — 
Now  my  dear  lady — hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore ;  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star,  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop.     Here  cease  more  questions : 
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Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep ;  'tis  a  good  dulness, 
And  give  it  way : — I  know  thou  canst  not  choose. — 

[Miranda  sI^s, 
Come  away,  servant,  come !  I  am  ready  now : 
Approach,  my  Ariel ;  come ! 

£n^er  Aeibl. 

Art.  All  hail,  great  master  I  grave  Sir,  hail !  I  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure  ;  be 't  to  fly, 
To  s^*im,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds :  to  thy  strong  bidding  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 
.  Pro.  Hast  thou,  spirit, 

Performed  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  theet 

Art.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  ship ;  now  on  the  beak. 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement :  sometime  I  'd  divide. 
And  bum  in  many  places ;  on  the  topmast. 
The  yards,  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
Then  meet,  and  join.    Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursor? 
O'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  sight-outrunning  were  not :  the  Are  and  cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble. 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pnf.  My  brave  spirit  I 

Wlio  was  so  Arm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason  1 

Art.  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  pla/d 
Some  tricks  of  desperation.    All,  but  mariners, 
Plunged  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel. 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me :  the  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-staring,  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair,) 
Was  the  first  man  that  leaped ;  cried,  "  Hell  is  empty. 
And  all  the  devils  are  here." 

Pro.  Why,  that 's  my  spirit  I 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore  ? 

Art.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe  1 

Art.  Not  a  hair  perish'd ; 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish, 
But  fresher  than  before :  and,  as  thou  bad'st  me, 
In  troops  I  have  dispers*d  tliem  'bout  the  ble. 
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Tlie  king's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself; 
Whom  I  lefl  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting, 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot 

Pro,  Of  the  king's  ship 

The  mariners,  say  how  thou  hast  dispos'd, 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet 

Ari,  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  ship ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-ve\'d  Bermoothes,  there  she's  hid : 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd ; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  suffei'd  labour, 
I  have  left  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet 
Which  I  dispers'd,  they  all  have  met  again, 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote. 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples  ; 
Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wreck'd, 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  perform'd :  but  there  *s  more  work. 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day? 

Ari.  Past  the  mid  season. 

Pro.  At  least  two  glasses.    The  time  'twixt  six  and  now 
Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 

Art.  Is  there  more  toil?    Since  thou  dost  give  me  pains. 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promis'd, 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro,  How  now!  moody t 

What  is 't  thou  canst  demand  1 

Ari,  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  outi  no  more ! 

Ari,  I  prithee. 

Remember  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistakings,  serv'd 
Without  or  grudge  or  grumblings :  thou  didst  promise 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee? 

Ari.  No. 

Pro.  Thou  dost ;  and  think'st  it  much,  to  tread  the  ooxe 
Of  the  salt  deep. 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north, 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o*  th'  earth, 
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When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost 

Art,  I  do  not,  Sir. 

Fro.  Thou  liest,  malignant  thing !     Hast  thou  foigot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy, 
Was  grown  into  a  hoopi  hast  thou  forgot  her? 

Ari.  No,  Sir. 

Pro.  Thou  hast   Where  was  she  bom  1   Speak ;  tell  me. 

ArL  Sir,  in  Argier. 

Fro.  O,  was  she  so  1    I  must, 

Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  hast  been, 
Which  thou  forget'st    This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible, 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know'st,  was  banish'd :  for  one  thing  she  did, 
They  would  not  take  her  life.     Is  not  this  true  % 

Ari,  Ay,  Sir. 

Fro.  This  blue-e/d  hag  was  hither  brought  with  child, 
And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors.    Thou,  my  slave, 
As  thou  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorred  commands. 
Refusing  her  grand  bests,  she  did  confine  thee, 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers, 
And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage. 
Into  a  cloven  pine  ;  within  which  rift 
Imprisoned,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years ;  within  which  space  she  died. 
And  left  thee  there ;  where  thou  didst  vent  thy  groans 
As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike.     Then  was  this  island 
(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-bom)  not  honoured  with 
A  human  shape. 

Ari.  Yes ;  Caliban,  her  son. 

Fro.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.    Thou  best  knoVst 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in ;  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears :  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo.     It  was  mine  art. 
When  I  arrived  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
Tlie  pine,  and  let  thee  out 

Ari.  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Fro.  If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak, 
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And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Art,  Pariion^  master: 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command, 
And  do  my  spriting  gently. 

Pro,  Do  so ;  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Art,  That 's  my  noble  master ! 

What  shall  I  do?  say  what ;  what  shall  I  dol 

Pro,  Go  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  the  sea :  be  subject 
To  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine ;  invisible 
To  every  eyeball  else.    Go,  take  this  shape, 
And  hither  come  in 't :  go,  hence  with  diligence.     [Exit  Arieu 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake  1  thou  hast  slept  well ; 
Awake ! 

Mira,  [Waking^  The  strangeness  of  your  story  put 
Heaviness  in  me. 

Pro.  Shake  it  off.    Come  on ; 

We  '11  visit  Caliban,  my  slave^  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

Mira  Tis  a  villain,  Sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro,  But,  as  'tis. 

We  cannot  miss  him :  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us. — ^What  ho !  slave  I    Caliban ! 
Thou  earth,  thou !  speak. 

Col,  [  Within,']  There 's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro,  Come  forth,  I  say;  there's  other  business  for  thee: 
Come,  thou  tortoise  1  when  1 

Rt-entir  Aeiel,  like  a  tvater-nymph. 

Fine  apparition !  my  quaint  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Ari,  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.  [Exit. 

Pro,  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil  himself 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth ! 

Enter  CALIBAN. 

Cat,  As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen. 
Drop  on  you  both !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye, 
And  blister  you  all  o'er ! 

Pro.  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have  cramps, 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  urchins 
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Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work. 
All  exercise  on  thee :  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey-comb,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  them* 

Col,  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island 's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother, 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  pe.    When  thou  earnest  first. 
Thou  strok'dst  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me ;  wouldst  give  me 
Water  with  berries  in 't ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less. 
That  bum  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee, 
And  showed  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  th'  isle. 
The  fresh  springs,  brine-pits,  barren  place  and  fertile : 
Cursed  be  I  that  did  so ! — All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you  I 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have. 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king ;  and  here  you  sty  me 
In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  fi'om  me 
The  rest  o'  th'  island. 

Pro,  Thou  most  lying  slave. 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness :  I  have  us'd  thee, 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Col,  O  ho,  b  ho ! — would  it  had  been  done  1 

Thou  didst  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave. 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !  I  pitied  thee, 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other :  when  thou  didst  not,  savage. 
Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  wouldst  gabble  like 
A  think  most  brutish,  I  endowed  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known  :  but  thy  vile  race. 
Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in  *t  which  good  natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confin'd  into  this  rock. 
Who  hadst  deserved  more  than  a  prison. 

CaL  You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on 't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse.     The  red  plague  rid  you. 
For  learning  me  your  language ! 

Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence ! 

Fetch  us  m  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  'rt  best 
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To  answer  other  business.    Shrug'st  thoU|  malice  7 
If  thou  neglect*st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I  '11  rack  thee  with  old  cramps. 
Fin  all  thy  bones  with  aches,  make  thee  roar, 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

Co/.  No,  pray  thee ! — 

[Aside.]  I  must  obey :  his  art  is  of  such  power. 
It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos, 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

J^fv,  So,  slave ;  hence  f    [£xit  Caliban. 

Ri-enter  Ariel,  im/Uible^  playing  and  singing;  FZRDlSAHDjbi/oufing  Aim. 

akiel's  song. 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands  : 
Court'sied  when  you  have,  and  kiss'd 

The  wild  waves  whist, 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  Uiere ; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 

Hark,  hark ! 
Burden.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  {Dispersedly. 

The  watch-dogs  bark : 
Burden,  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [Dispersediy, 

Hsurk,  hark !  I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer 
Cry,  Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Fer,  Where  should  this  music  be  1  i'  th'  air,  or  th'  earth 
It  sounds  no  more  ; — and  sure,  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  o'  th'  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank, 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck, 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters, 
Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  passion 
With  its  sweet  air :  thence  I  have  followed  it, 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather : — but  'tis  gone. — 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Ariel  sings. 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies ; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 

[Burden:  ding-dong. 
Hark  I  now  I  hear  them, — ding-dong,  bell. 

Fer,  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  father. — 
^This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes  : — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 
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Pro,  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance, 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond'. 

Mira,  What  is 't  ?  a  spirit  % 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about !    Believe  me,  Sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form ; — ^but  'tis  a  spirit. 

Fro.  No,  wench ;  it  eats,  and  sleeps,  and  hath  such  senses 
As  we  have ;  such.    This  gallant,  which  thou  seest. 
Was  in  the  wreck  ;  and,  but  he 's  something  stain'd 
With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker,  thou  mightst  call  him 
A  goodly  person.     He  hath  lost  his  fellows. 
And  strays  about  to  find  them. 

Mira,  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine ;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Fro.  [Aside,']  It  goes  on,  I  see. 

As  my  soul  prompts  it — Spirit,  fine  spirit !  I  '11  firee  thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Fer,  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend ! — ^Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know  if  you  remain  upon  this  island ; 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give. 
How  I  may  bear  me  here :  my  prime  request. 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,— O  you  wonder  I — 
If  you  be  maid,  or  no  1 

Mira.  No  wonder.  Sir 

But  certainly  a  maid. 

Fer,  My  language !  heavens  I — 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech. 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken. 

Fro.  How !  the  best  % 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee  I 

Fer,  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples.     He  does  hear  me ; 
And,  that  he  does,  I  weep :  myself  am  Naples ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king,  my  father,  wreck'4 

Mira.  Alack,  for  mercy ! 

Fer.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords ;  the  duke  of  Milan, 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain. 

Fro.  [Aside.]  The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee, 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  do't — ^At  the  first  sight 
They  have  chang'd  eyes : — delicate  Ariel, 
I'll  set  thee  fi-ee  for  this ! — [To  Fer.]  A  word,  good  Sir; 
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I  fear  yoii  have  done  yourself  some  wrong :  ,a  word. 

Mira,  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungentiy  %    This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  for :  pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way  I 

Fer,  O I  if  a  virgin, 

And  your  affection  not  gone  forth,  I  '11  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  Sir :  one  word  more. — 

\A5ideI\  They  are  both  in  either's  powers :  but  this  swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light. — \To  Fer.]  One  word  more:  I  charge 

thee, 
That  thou  attend  me.    Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on 't. 

Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mira.  There 's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with 't. 

Pro.  [To  Fer.]  Follow  me.— [71?  Mira.] 
Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he's  a  traitor. — [To  Fer.1  Come ; 
I  '11  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together : 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink ;  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  withered  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.     Follow. 

Fer.  No ; 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power. 

[lie  draws^  and  is  charmed  from  mo^fini^- 

Mira.  O*  dear  father  I 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He 's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. 

Pro.  What !  I  say : 

My  foot  my  tutor? — Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor ; 
Who  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy  conscience 
Is  so  possess'd  with  guilt :  come  from  thy  ward ; 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  you,  father  I 

Pro,  Hence !  hang  not  on  my  gannents. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity : 

1  '11  be  his  surety 

B 
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Pro,  Silence !  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.    What ! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor  1  hush  I 
Thou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he, 
Having  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  foolish  wench  I 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My  affections 

Are  then  most  humble  :  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  [To  Fer.]  Come  on ;  obey : 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again, 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Pen  So  they  are : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  nor  this  man's  threats. 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me, 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  comers  else  o'  th'  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  [Aside,]  It  works. — [To  Fer.]  Come  on. — 
Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel ! — [To  Fer.]  Follow  me. — 
[To  Ariel.]  Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me. 

Mira.  Be  of  comfort : 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature.  Sir, 
Than  he  appears  by  speech :  this  is  unwonted. 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds ;  but  then,  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

An.  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.  [To  Fer.]  Come,  follow. — [To  Mira.]  Speak  not  fo» 
him.  [£xeun/ 


C«8)J 

ACT  11. 

SCENE  I.— Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Entfr  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo,  Adrian,  Francisco^ 

and  Others. 

Gon.  Beseech  you.  Sir,  be  merry :  you  have  cause 
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So  have  we  all)  of  joy ;  for  our  escape 

Is  much  beyond  our  loss.     Our  hint  of  woe 

IS  common :  every  day  some  sailor's  wife, 

The  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant, 

Have  just  our  theme  of  woe ;  but  for  the  miracle, 

I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 

Can  speak  like  us :  then,  wisely,  good  Sir,  weigh 

Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

Alon,  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

S^,  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant,  The  visitor  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Seb,  Look,  he 's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit ;  by  and  by  it  will 
strike. 

Gon.  Sir, — 

Sdf.  One : — ^tell. 

Cron,  When  every  grief  is  entertain'd  that's  offered. 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — 

Seb,  A  dollar. 

Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed :  you  have  spoken  truer  thao 
you  purposed. 

Seb,  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you  should. 

Gon,  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

Ant  Fie,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue ! 

Ahn,  I  pr'ythee,  spare. 

Gon.  Well,  I  have  done ;  but  yet — 

Seb,  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant,  Which,  of  he  or  Adrian,  for  a  good  wager,  first  begins  to 
crowl 

Seb,  The  old  cock. 

Ant  The  cockrel. 

Seb,  Done.    The  wager? 

Ant  A  laughter. 

Seb,  A  match. 

Adr,  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert, — 

Ant  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Seb,  So,  you  're  paid. 

Adr,  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible, — 

Seb,  Yet— 

Adr,  Yet— 

Ant.  He  could  not  miss  it. 

Adr,  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  delicate  temperance. 

Ant,  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Seb,  Ay,  and  a  subtle ;  as  he  most  learnedly  delivered. 

Adr,  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 
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Sfd,  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant,  Or  as  'twere  perfumed  by  a  fen. 

Gon.  Here  is  everything  advantageous  to  life. 

Anf,  True ;  save  means  to  live. 

Sed.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gon.  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  I  how  green  I 

An/.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Sed,  With  an  eye  of  green  in't 

Anf.  He  misses  not  much. 

S^d,  No ;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally. 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is,  (which  is  indeed  almost  beyond 
credit) — 

Sfd.  As  many  vouched  rarities  are. 

Gon.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were,  drenched  in  the  sea, 
hold,  notwithstanding,  their  freshness  and  glosses ;  being  rather  new 
dyed,  than  stain'd  with  salt  water. 

Anf.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak,  would  it  not  say,  He 
liesl 

S^d.  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as  when  we  put 
them  on  first  in  Afric,  at  the  marriage  of  the  king's  fair  daughter 
Claribel  to  the  king  of  Tunis. 

S^,  'Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper  well  in  our  return. 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a  paragon  to  their 
queen. 

Gon.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Anf.  Widow  1  a  pox  o'  that !  How  came  that  widow  in  1  Widow 
Dido! 

Sed.  What  if  he  had  said,  widower  -^neas  too  1  good  lord,  how 
you  take  it ! 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  said  you  1  you  make  me  study  of  that :  she 
was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  Sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage? 

Gon,  I  assure  you,  Carthage. 

Anf.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp. 

Std.  He  hath  raised  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Anf.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next  1 

Sed.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his  pocket,  and  give 

his  son  for  an  apple. 

Anf.  And,  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea,  bring  forth  more 
Islands. 

Gon.  [T'^Adr.]  Ay. 

Anf.  Why,  in  good  time. 
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Gon,  [7£?Alon.]  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our  garments  seenj 
now  as  fresh,  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  marriage  of  your 
daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 
Ant,  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 
Sdf,  Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 
Ant,  O !  widow  Dido ;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gon,  Is  not.  Sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first  day  I  wore  it!  I 
mean,  in  a  sort. 
Ant  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 
Gon,  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marriage  % 
Alon,  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 

The  stomach  of  my  sense.    Would  I  had  never 

Married  my  daughter  there  !  for,  coming  thence, 

My  son  is  lost ;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too, 

Who  is  so  far  fi-om  Italy  remov'd, 

I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.     O  thou,  mine  heir 

Of  Naples  and  of  Milan !  what  strange  fish 

Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ? 
Fran,  Sir,  he  may  live. 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him, 

And  ride  upon  their  backs :  he  trod  the  water. 

Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 

The  suige  most  swoln  that  met  him  :  his  bold  head 

'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 

Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 

To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bowd, 

As  stooping  to  relieve  iiim.     I  not  doubt, 

He  came  alive  to  land. 
Alon,  No,  no ;  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great  loss. 

That  would  not  bless  our  Eiurope  with  your  daughter, 

But  rather  lose  her  to  an  Afiican ; 

Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye, 

Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on 't 
Alon,  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Scb,  You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  importun'd  otherwise 

By  all  of  us ;  and  the  fair  soul  herself 

Weigh'd,  between  loathness  and  obedience,  at 

Which  end  o'  the  beam  she  'd  bow.    We  have  lost  your  son, 

I  fear,  for  ever :  Milan  and  Naples  have 

More  widows  in  them,  of  this  business'  making, 

Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them :  the  fault's 

Your  own. 
Alon,  So  is  the  dearest  of  the  loss. 
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Gon,  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness, 

And  time  to  speak  it  in ;  you  rub  the  sore, 

When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 
Seb,  Very  well 

Ant  And  most  chirurgeonly. 
Gaiu  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  Sir, 

When  you  are  cloudy. 
Seb,  Foul  weather ! 

Ant,  Very  fouL 

Gon,  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 
Ant  He'd  sow 't  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb,  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gon,  And  were  the  king  on't,  what  would  I  dol 
Seb,  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 
Gon,  F  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 

Execute  all  things ;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 

Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate ; 

Letters  should  not  be  known ;  riches,  poverty, 

And  use  of  service,  none ;  contract,  succession, 

Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none ; 

No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 

No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 

And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure ; 

No  sovereignty, — 
Seb,  Yet  he  would  be  king  on 't. 

Ant  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  the  beginning. 
Gon,  All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce. 

Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony, 

Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine. 

Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth, 

Of  its  own  kind,  all  foison,  all  abundance. 

To  feed  my  innocent  people. 
Seb,  No  manying  'mong  his  subjects  1 
Ant  None,  man ;  all  idle ;  whores,  and  knaves. 
Gon,  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern.  Sir, 

To  excel  the  golden  age. 
Seb,  'Save  his  majesty  I 

Ant  Long  live  Gonzalo ! 

Gon,  And,  do  you  mark  me.  Sir? — 

Alon,  Pr'ythee,  no  more :  thou  dost  talk  nothing  to  me. 
Gon,  I  do  well  believe  your  highness;  and  did  it  to  minister 
occasion  to  these  gentlemen,  who  are  of  such  sensible  and  nimble 
lungs,  that  they  always  use  to  laugh  at  nothing. 
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Afit,  'Twac  you  we  laugh'd  at. 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  nothing  to  you ;  so 
you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at  nothing  stilL 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given ! 

Seb,  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle :  you  would  lift  the  moon 
out  of  her  sphere,  if  she  would  continue  in  it  five  weeks  without 
chan^ng. 

Enter  Ariel,  imnsible,  ploying  solemn  music, 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 
Ant  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gon.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  I  will  not  adventure  my  discretion  so 
weakly.    Will  you  laugh  me  asleep,  for  I  am  very  heavy? 

Ant.  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us.      \AU  sleep  butAuys.^  Seb.,  <7«//Ant. 
Aion.  What !  all  so  soon  asleep  ?    I  wish  mine  eyes 

Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts :  I  find, 

They  are  inclined  to  do  so. 
Seb.  Please  you.  Sir, 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 

It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth, 

It  is  a  comforter. 
Ant.  We  two,  my  lord, 

Will  guard  your  person  while  you  take  your  rest, 

And  watch  your  safety. 
Aion.  Thank  you. — ^Wondrous  heavy. — 

[Alonso  sleeps.    Exit  Ariel. 
Seb.  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them ! 
Ant.  It  is  the  quality  o'  the  climate. 
.S^^.  Why 

Doth  it  not,  then,  our  eye-lids  sink  ?    I  find  not 

Myself  dispos'd  to  sleep. 
Ant.  Nor  I :  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 

They  dropp'd,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.     What  might, 

Worthy  Sebastian  1^0 !  what  might? — No  more : — 

And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face. 

What  thou  should'st  be.    Th*  occasion  speaks  thee ;  and 

My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 

Dropping  upon  thy  head. 
Seb.  What !  art  thou  waking? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  speak  ? 
Seb.  I  do ;  and  surely. 

It  is  a  sleepy  language,  and  thou  speak'st 

Out  of  thy  sleep.    What  is  it  thou  didst  say  f 
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This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 

With  eyes  wide  open ;  standing,  speaking,  moving, 

And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Ant  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  lefst  thy  fortune  sleep, — die,  rather;  wink'st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly : 

There 's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

AnL  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom :  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do. 
Trebles  thee  o*er. 

Seb,  Well ;  I  am  standing  water. 

Ant.  I  '11  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Scb.  Do  so :  to  ebb 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

Ant  O, 

If  you  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpose  cherish. 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it  1  how,  in  stripping  it. 
You  more  invest  it !     Ebbing  men,  indeed, 
Most  often  do  §o  near  the  bottom  run 
By  their  own  fear,  or  sloth. 

Seb,  Pr'ythee,  say  on : 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
\  matter  from  thee ;  and  a  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  )deld. 

Ant  Thus,  Sir  : 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this 
(Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory. 
When  he  is  earth'd)  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he 's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 
Professes  to  persuade)  the  king,  his  son  *s  alive, — 
*Tis  as  impossible  that  he 's  undrown'd, 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

Scb,  I  have  no  hope 

That  he 's  undrown'd. 

Ant  O,  out  of  that  no  hope, 

What  great  hope  have  you  I  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  a  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond, 
But  doubts  discovery  there.     Will  you  grant,  with  me, 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd  % 

Seb,  He 's  gone. 

Ant  Then,  tell  me^ 

Wlio  's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  % 
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Sdf.  ClaribeL 

Ant,  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis ;  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  she  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i'  the  moon 's  too  slow)  till  new-bom  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable ;  she,  from  whom 
We  all  were  sea-swallow'd,  though  some  cast  again ; 
And,  by  that  destiny,  to  perform  an  act, 
Whereof  what's  past  is  prologue ;  what  to  come, 
In  yours  and  my  discharge. 

Seb.  What  stuff  is  this  % — How  say  you  |f 

'Tis  true,  my  brothers  daughter's  queen  of  Tunis; 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  somo  space. 

Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out,  "  How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples?" — Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake  I — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them ;  why,  they  were  no  worse 
Than  now  they  are.     There  be  that  can  rule  Naples 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps ;  lords  that  can  prate 
As  amply,  and  unnecessarily. 
As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough  of  as  deep  chat     O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement !    Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Seb,  Methinks,  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember. 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True 

And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before.     My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows ;  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb.  But  for  your  conscience, — 

Ant.  Ay,  Sir;  where  lies  thati  if  it  were  a  kibe, 
Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper ;  but  I  feel  not 
*  This  deity  in  my  bosom :  twenty  consciences. 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they, 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest !     Here  lies  your  brother,. 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon, 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he 's  like,  that  *s  dead, 
Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it, 
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Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever ;  whiles  you,  doing  thus, 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course.     For  all  the  rest, 
They  '11  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk ; 
They  '11  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  case,  dear  friend. 

Shall  be  my  precedent :  as  thou  got'st  Milan, 
I'll  come  by  Naples.     Draw  thy  sword :  one  stroke 
5hall  free  thee  fi-om  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st. 
And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together : 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 

Sib,  O,  but  one  word.     [T/uy  converse  apart. 

Musk,    Re-enter  Ariel,  iftvisible, 

Ari.  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger 
That  you,  his  friend,  are  in ;  and  sends  me  forth 
•(For  else  his  project  dies)  to  keep  thee  living. 

[Sings  in  Gonzalo's  ear. 

While  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
Open-ey*d  conspiracy 

His  time  doth  take. 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care, 
Shake  off  slumber,  and  beware : 

Awake !    Awake ! 

Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  sudden. 

Gon.  Now,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king!     [They  wake. 

Aim.  Why,  how  now !  ho,  awake  !    Why  are  you  drawn! 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking] 

Gon.  What 's  the  matter  1 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose. 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions :  did  it  not  wake  you  1 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

Aion.  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  O,  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear. 
To  make  an  earthquake !  sure,  it  was  the  roar  • 

Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Aion.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo  ? 

Gon.  Upon  mine  honour.  Sir,  I  heard  a  humming, 
JVnd  that  a  strange  one  too«  which  did  awake  me. 
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I  shak'd  you,  Sir,  and  ciyd ;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn : — ^there  was  a  noise, 
That's  verity.    'Tis  best  we  stand  upon  our  guard, 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place :  let's  draw  our  weapons. 

Alan.  Lead  ofif  this  ground,  and  let 's  make  farther  search 
For  my  poor  son. 

Gon.  Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts  1 

For  he  is,  sure,  i'  tlie  island 

Alon,  Lead  away.     \Exit  with  the  others. 

Art.  Prosper©,  my  lord,  shall  know  what  I  have  done : 
So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.  \Exit. 

SCENE  W.— Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Caliban,  with  a  burden  ofwaocU 
A  noise  of  thunder  heard. 

Cal.  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease  1     His  spirits  hear  me. 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse.    But  they'll  nor  pinch, 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i*  the  mire, 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  'em ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me  : 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 
And  after,  bite  me ;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall :  sometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  who  with  cloven  tongues 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness. — Lo,  now !  lo ! 
Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his,  and  to  torment  me 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly :  I  *11  fall  flat ; 
Perchance,  he  will  hot  mind  me. 

Enter  Trinculo. 

Trin.  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub  to  bear  oflF  any  weather  at 
all,  and  another  storm  brewing ;  I  hear  it  sing  i'  the  wind :  yond' 
some  black  cloud,  yond'  huge  one,  looks  like  a  foul  bombard  that 
would  shed  hb  liquor.  If  it  should  thunder,  as  it  did  before,  I  know 
not  where  to  hide  my  head :  yond'  same  cloud  cannot  choose  but 
£sdl  by  pailfuls. — ^What  have  we  here?  a  man  or  a  flsht  Dead  or 
alive)  A  fish:  he  smells  like  a  fish;  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like 
smell ;  a  kind  o^  not  of  the  newest,  Poor-John.  A  strange  fish ! 
Were  I  in  England'  now,  (as  once  I  was,)  and  had  but  this  fish 
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painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver : 
there,  would  this  monster  make  a  man :  any  strange  beast  there 
makes  a  man.  When  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame 
beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.  Legged  like  a 
man !  and  his  fins  like  arms !  Warm,  o'  my  troth !  I  do  now  let 
loose  my  opinion,  hold  it  no  longer ;  this  is  no  fish,  but  an  islander, 
that  hath  lately  suffered  by  a  thunder-bolt.  [Thunder.]  Alas!  the 
storm  is  come  again :  my  best  way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine ; 
there  is  no  other  shelter  hereabout :  misery  acquaints  a  man  with 
strange  bedfellows.  I  will  here  shroud,  till  the  dregs  of  the  storm 
be  past 

Snier  i^TEPHANO,  sinpng;  a  bottle  in  his  hand, 

Ste,  I  shall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea, 

Here  shall  I  die  ashore : — 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral : 

Well,  here 's  my  comfort.  [Drinks. 

The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain,  and  I, 

The  gunner,  and  his  mate, 
Lov'd  Mall,  Meg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 

But  none  of  us  car'd  for  Kate ; 

For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang, 

Would  cry  to  a  sailor,  GOt  hang! 
She  lov'd  not  the  savour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch. 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  where-e'er  she  did  itch : 

Then  to  sea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too ;  but  here  *s  my  comfort     [Drinks. 

CaL  Do  not  torment  me  :  O ! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter?  Have  we  devils  here]  Do  you  put 
tricks  upon  us  with  savages,  and  men  of  Inde  ?  Ha  I  I  have  not 
'scaped  drowning,  to  be  afeard  now  of  your  four  legs ;  for  it  hath 
been  said,  as  proper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs  cannot  make 
him  give  ground;  and  it  shall  be  said  so  again,  while  Stephana 
breathes  at  nostrils. 

Cai.  The  spirit  torments  me :  O ! 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four  legs,  who  hath  got> 
as  I  take  it,  an  ague.  Where  the  devil  should  he  learn  our  lan- 
guage? I  will  give  him  some  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that  If  I  can 
recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples  with  him,  he's 
a  present  for  any  emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neaf  s-leather. 

Col,  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee:  I'll  bring  my  wood  home 
faster. 

Ste,  He 's  in  his  fit  now,  and  does  not  talk  after  the  wisest  He 
shall  taste  of  my  bottle :  if  he  have  never  drunk  wine  afore,  it  will 
go  near  to  remove  his  fit    If  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame» 
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I  will  not  take  too  much  for  him :  he  shall  pay  for  him  that  halh 
him,  and  that  soundly. 

Col,  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou  Avilt  anon,  I  know  it 
by  thy  trembling :  now  Prosper  works  upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways :  open  your  mouth ;  here  is  that  which 
will  give  language  to  you,  cat  Open  your  mouth :  this  will  shake 
your  shaking,  I  can  tell  you,  and  that  soundly:  you  cannot  tell 
who's  your  friend ;  open  your  chaps  again. 

Trin.  I  should  know  that  voice :  it  should  be — ^but  he  is  drowned 
and  these  are  devils.    O !  defend  me ! 

Sie,  Four  legs,  and  two  voices, — a  most  delicate  monster !  His 
forward  voice,  now,  is  to  speak  well  of  his  friend ;  his  backward 
voice  is  to  utter  foul  speeches,  and  to  detract  If  all  the  wine  in  my 
bottle  will  recover  him,  I  will  help  his  ague.  Come, — Amen !  I  will 
pour  some  in  thy  other  mouth. 

Trin.  Stephano! 

Ste,  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me  f  Mercy !  mercy !  This  is  a 
devil,  and  no  monster :  I  will  leave  him ;  I  have  no  long  spoon. 

Trin.  Stephano ! — ^if  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch  me,  and  speak  to 
me ;  for  I  am  Trinculo : — ^be  not  afeard, — thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Sie.  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth.  I  *11  pull  thee  by  the 
lesser  legs :  if  any  be  Trinculo's  legs,  these  are  they.  Thou  art  very 
Trinculo,  indeed !  How  cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon- 
calf?   Can  he  vent  Trinculos  ? 

Trin.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder-stroke. — But  art 
thou  not  drowned,  Stephano  ?  I  hope  now,  thou  art  not  drowned. 
Is  the  storm  overblown)  I  hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-calfs 
gaberdine  for  fear  of  the  storm.  And  art  thou  living,  Stephano  %  O 
Stephano !  two  Neapolitans  'scaped ) 

^.  Pi'ythee,  do  not  turn  me  about :  my  stomach  is  not  constant 

Cal.  [Aside,]  These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  sprites. 
That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor ; 
I  will  kneel  to  lidm. 

SU.  How  didst  thou  'scape  1  How  cam'st  thou  hither?  swear  by 
this  bottle,  how  thou  earnest  hither.  I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack, 
which  the  sailors  heaved  over-board,  by  this  bottle !  which  I  made 
or  the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  mine  own  hands,  since  I  was  cast  ashore. 

Cal.  I  'U  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true  subject ;  for  the 
liquor  is  not  earthly. 

SU.  Here :  swear,  then,  how  thou  escapedst 

Trin.  Swam  ashore,  man,  like  a  duck :  I  can  swim  like  a  duck, 
I  'il  be  sworn. 

•S^  Here,  kiss  the  book.  Though  thou  canst  swim  like  a  duck, 
thuu  art  made  like  a  goose. 
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Trin,  O  Stephano !  hast  any  more  of  this  % 
Sie,  The  whole  butt,  man :  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock  by  the  sea-side 
where  my  wine  is  hid.     How  now,  moon-calf!   how  does  thine 
aguel 

Col,  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  1 
Ste,  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee :  I  was  the  man  in  the 
moon,  when  time  was. 

Col,  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee :  my  mistress 
showed  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and  thy  bush. 

Ste,  Come,  swear  to  that ;  kiss  the  book.  I  will  furnish  it  anon 
with  new  contents.    Swear. 

Trin,  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow  monster : — I  afeard 
of  him? — a  very  weak  monster. — ^The  man  i'  the  moon! — a  most 
poor  credulous  monster ! — ^Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sooth. 

CaL  I  'U  show  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'  the  island ;  and  I  will  kiss 
thy  foot     I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

Trin,  By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and  drunken  monster :  when 
his  god's  asleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 

CaL  I  '11  kiss  thy  foot :  I  '11  swear  myself  thy  subject 
Ste,  Come  on,  then ;  down,  and  swear. 

Trin,  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy-headed  monster. 
A  most  scurvy  monster !     I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him, — 
Ste,  Come,  kiss. 

Trin, — But  that  the  poor  monster's  in  drink.  An  abominable 
monster ! 

Col.  I  '11  show  thee  the  best  springs ;  I  '11  pluck  thee  berries ; 
I  '11  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve ! 
I  '11  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee. 
Thou  wondrous  man. 
Trin,  A  most  ridiculous  monster,  to  make  a  wonder  of  a  poor 
drunkard ! 

Col,  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow ; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Shew  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet :  I  '11  bring  thee 
To  clustering  filberds,  and  sometimes  I  '11  get  thee 
Young  sea:-mells  fi"om  the  rock.     Wilt  thou  go  with  me  % 
Ste   I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any  more  talking. — 
Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  company  else  being  drowned,  we  will 
inherit  here. — \To  Cal.]  Here ;  bear  my  bottle. — Fellow  Trinculo, 
we  '11  fill  him  by  and  by  again. 

Cal,  Farewell,  master ;  farewell,  farewell.  \Siugs  drunkenly. 

Trin,  A  howling  monster  ;  a  drunken  monster. 
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Cai,  No  more  dams  I  '11  make  for  fish ; 

Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring, 
Nor  scrape  trencher,  nor  wash  dish ; 
'Ban,  'Ban,  Ca — Caliban, 
Has  a  new  master — Get  a  new  man. 

Freedom,  hey-day!   hey-day,  freedom!   freedom!  hey-day,, 
freedom ! 
»%  0  brave  monster !  lead  the  way.  [Exeunt^ 


>%&»• 


ACT   III. 

SCENE  \.— Before  Prospero's  CeU. 
Enter  Ferdinand,  bearing  a  log, 

Fer,  There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their  labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone  \  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  nch  ends.     This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious ;  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what 's  dead, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures :  O !  she  is 
Ten  tunes  more  gentle  than  her  father 's  crabbed ; 
And  he 's  composed  of  harshness.     I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 
Upon  a  sore  injunction :  my  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work ;  and  says,  such  baseness- 
Had  never  like  executor.     I  forget : 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours ; 
Most  busy,  least  when  I  do  it 

Enter  Miranda  ;  and  Prospero  at  a  distance, 

Mira,  Alas  I  now,  pray  you^ 

Work  not  so  hard :  I  would,  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile. 
Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you :  when  this  bums, 
'Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you.    My  father 
Is  hard  at  study ;  pray  now,  rest  yourself: 
He 's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Fer,  O,  most  dear  mistress  l* 

The  sun  will  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mira,  If  you  '11  sit  down, 

I  '11  bear  your  logs  the  while.     Pray,  give  me  that : 
I  '11  carry  it  to  the  pile. 
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Fer,  No,  precious  creature : 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back. 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo, 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira,  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you :  and  I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease ;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it, 
And  yours  it  is  against 

Pro,  [Asidf.]  Poor  worm !  thou  art  infected ; 

This  visitation  shows  it 

Mira,  You  look  wearily. 

Fer,  No,  noble  mistress,  'tis  fresh  morning  with  me 
When  you  are  by  at  night     I  do  beseech  you, — 
Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers, — 
What  is  your  name  1 

Mira,  Miranda. — O  my  father  1 

I  have  broke  your  hest  to  say  so. 

Fer.  Admir'd  Miranda ! 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration ;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world !     Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  e/d  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  liked  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  but  you,  O  you ! 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best 

Mira,  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex ;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own ;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  father ;  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape. 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of.     But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget 

Fer,  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda ;  1  do  think,  a  king ; 
(I  would,  not  so !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
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This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 

The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth. — Hear  my  soul  speak : 

The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 

My  heart  fly  to  yoiu:  service ;  there  resides. 

To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and  for  your  sake. 

Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira,  Do  you  love  me  % 

Fer,  O  heaven  !  O  earth !  bear  witness  to  this  sound, 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event, 
If  I  speak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me  to  mischief!  I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  the  world, 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mira,  I  am  a  fool 

To  weep  at  what  I  'm  glad  of. 

Frv,  [Aside.']  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections !     Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  yout 

Mira,  At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less  take 
What  I  shall  die  to  want     But  this  is  trifling ; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself, 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.     Hence,  bashful  cunning  I 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence ! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not,  I  '11  die  your  maid :  to  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me ;  but  I  '11  be  your  servant. 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  mistress,  dearest, 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Mtra,  My  husband,  then  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom  :  here 's  my  hand. 

Mira.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in 't :  and  now  farewell, 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer^  A  thousand  thousand ! 

[Exeunt  Fer.  and  Mira, 

Fro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be. 
Who  are  surprised  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.     I  '11  to  my  book ; 
For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  \\.— Another  part  of  the  Island, 
Enter  Caliban,  with  a  bottle;  Stephano  a»</ Trinculo. 

Ste,  Tell  not  me : — ^when  the  butt  is  out,  we  will  drink  water;  noi 
a  drop  before :  therefore  bear  up,  and  board  'em. — Servant-monstei, 
drink  to  me. 

Trin,  Servant-monster?  the  folly  of  this  island!  they  say,  there's 
but  five  upon  this  isle :  we  are  three  of  them ;  if  the  other  two  be 
brained  Hke  us,  the  state  totters. 

Ste,  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee ;  thy  eyes  are  almost 
set  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Where  should  they  be  set  else  1  he  were  a  brave  itionsteT 
indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue  in  sack :  for  my 
part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me ;  I  swam,  ere  I  could  recover  the 
shore,  five-and-thirty  leagues,  off  and  on,  by  this  light — ^Thou  shalt 
be  my  lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list ;  he 's  no  standard. 

Ste.  We'll  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither:  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs;  and  yet  sa> 
nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou  beest  a  good  moon 
calf 

Cal.  How  does  thy  honour?  Let  me  lick  thy  shoe.  I'll  not 
serve  him,  he  is  not  valiant 

Trin.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster :  I  am  in  case  to  justle  a 
constable.  Why,  thou  deboshed  fish  thou,  was  there  ever  man  a 
coward,  that  hath  drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to-day  ?  Wilt  thou  teD 
a  monstrous  lie,  being  but  half  a  fish,  and  half  a  monster? 

Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  him,  my  lord  ? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he ! — ^that  a  monster  should  be  such  a  natural ! 

Cal.  Lo,  lo,  again !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head :  if  you  prove  a 
mutineer,  the  next  tree — The  poor  monster's  my  subject,  and  he 
shall  not  suffer  indignity. 

Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be  pleas'd  to  hearken 
once  again  to  the  suit  I  made  to  thee  ? 

Ste.  Marry,  will  I ;  kneel  and  repeat  it :  I  will  stand,  and  so  shall 
Trinculo. 

Enter  Ariel,  invisible, 

Cal.  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  subject  to  a  tyrant ;  a  sorcerer, 
that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated  me  of  the  island. 
Ari.  Thou  liest 
Cal.  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou ; 
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1  would,  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee  : 
1  do  not  lie. 

Ste,  Trinculoi  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in  his  tale,  by  this 
hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth. 

Trin,  Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste,  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — \To  Caliban.] — ^Proceed 

Cal,  I  say  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle ; 
From  me  he  got  it :  if  thy  greatness  will, 
Revenge  it  on  him — for,  I  know  thou  dar'st ; 
But  this  thing  dare  not, — 

Ste.  That 's  most  certain. 

Cal,  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I'll  serve  thee. 

Ste.  How,  now,  shall  this  be  compassed  1  Canst  thou  bring  me 
to  the  party] 

Cal.  Yea,  yea,  my  lord :  I  '11  yield  him  thee  asleep^ 
Where  thou  mayst  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Aru  Thou  liest ;  thou  canst  not. 

Cal.  What  a  pied  ninny's  this !     Thou  scurvy  patch ! — 
I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows. 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him :  when  that's  gone, 
He  shall  drink  naught  but  brine  ;  for  I  'U  not  show  him 
Where  the  quick  freshes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  farther  danger :  interrupt  the  monstct 
one  word  farther,  and,  by  this  hand,  I  '11  turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors, 
and  make  a  stock-fish  of  thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I  ?    I  did  nothing.     I  '11  go  farther  off. 

Ste.  Didst  thou  not  say  he  Ucd  1 

Art.  Thou  liest 

Ste.  Do  I  so  ?  take  thou  that  [Strikes  Aim.]  As  you  like  this, 
give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  the  lie. — Out  o'  your  wits,  and  hearing  too  t 
— ^A  pox  o'  your  bottle !  this  can  sack  and  drinking  do. — A  murrain 
on  your  monster,  and  the  devil  take  your  fingers  1 

Cal.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale. — Pr'ythee  stand  farther  off. 

Cal.  Beat  him  enough :  after  a  little  time, 
I  'U  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  farther. — Come,  proceed. 

Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  custom  with  him 

r  the  afternoon  to  sleep :  there  thou  mayst  brain  him. 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake, 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife.    Remember, 
First  to  possess  his  books ;  for  without  them 
He 's  but  a  sot  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 
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One  spirit  to  command  :  they  all  do  hate  him, 

As  rootedly  as  I.     Bum  but  his  books. 

He  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calls  them,) 

Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he  '11  deck  withal : 

And  that  most  deeply  to  consider  is 

The  beauty  of  his  daughter;  he  himself 

Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  never  saw  a  woman, 

But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she ; 

But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 

As  greafst  does  least. 

Sfe,  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass  1 

Cai,  Ay,  lord  ;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant, 

And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man:  his  daughter  and  I  will  be 

king  and  queenj  (save  our  graces !)  and  Trinculo  and  thyself  shall  be 

viceroys. — Dost  thou  like  the  plot,  Trinculo  ? 

Trin.  Excellent 

Sie,  Give  me  thy  hand  :  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee ;  but,  while  thou 

livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Cal.  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 

Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then  ? 

Sie.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

ArL  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Cai.  Thou  mak'st  me  merry :  I  am  full  of  pleasure. 

Let  us  be  jocund  :  will  you  troll  the  catch 

You  taught  me  but  while-ere  I 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason,  any  reason.     Come 

on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing.  \Sings, 

Flout  'em,  and  skout  'em ;  and  skout  'em,  and  flout  'em ; 
Thought  is  free. 

Cal.  That 's  not  the  tune. 

[Ariel  plays  the  tune  on  a  Tabor  and  Pipe, 
Ste.  What  is  this  same  ? 

Trtn.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the  picture  of 
Nobody. 

Ste,  If  thou  beest  a  man,  show  thyself  in  thy  likeness :  if  thou 
beest  a  devil,  take 't  as  thou  hst 
Tn'n,  O,  forgive  me  my  sins  1 

Ste,  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts  :  I  defy  thee. — Mercy  upon  us  I 
Cal.  Art  thou  afeard  I 
Ste,  No,  monster,  not  I. 
Cal.  Be  not  afeard :  the  isle  is  full  of  noises, 

Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
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Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometimes  voices, 
That,  if  f  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep, 
Will  make  me  sleep  again :  and  then,  in  dreaming, 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  show  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me ;  that,  when  I  waked, 
I  cried  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where  I  shall  have 
my  music  for  nothing. 

Cal.  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

SU.  That  shall  be  by  and  by :  I  remember  the  story. 

Trifu  The  sound  is  going  away:  let's  follow  it,  and  after  do  our 
work. 

Sie.  Lead,  monster;  well  follow. — I  would  I  could  see  this 
laborer !  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come  ?  I  *11  follow,  Stephano.  \Exennt. 

SCENE  III,— Afwf her  pari  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonia,  Gonzalo,  Adrian,  Francisco,  and 

Others, 

Gon,  B/r  la'kin,  I  can  go  no  farther.  Sir ; 

My  old  bones  ache :  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 

Through  forth-rights,  and  meanders !  by  your  patience, 

I  needs  must  rest  me. 
Alan.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee, 

Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weariness. 

To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits :  sit  down,  and  rest. 

Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 

No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drown'd, 

Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find ;  and  the  sea  mocks 

Our  frustrate  search  on  land.    Well,  let  him  go. 
Ani,  [Aside  to  Seb.]  I  am  right  glad  that  he 's  so  out  of  hope. 

Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 

That  you  resolv'd  to  effect. 
Seb,  [Aside  to  Ant.]  The  next  advantage 

Will  we  take  throughly. 
Ant.  [Aside  to  Seb.]  Let  it  be  to-night ; 

For,  now  they  are  oppress'd  with  travel,  they 

VfiXl  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance. 

As  when  they  are  fresh. 
Sdf,  [Aside  to  Ant.]  I  say,  to-night :  no  more. 

Stiemn  and  straff  music;  and  Prospero  abovty  invisible.  Enter  several  strange 
Shapes^  bringing  in  a  banquet:  they  dance  abotU  it  with  gentle  acthns  ofsalu' 
toH^n;  and,  inviting  the /Cing,  6^.,  iifeat,  they  depart, 

Alon.  "What  harmony  is  this?  my  good  friends,  hark  I 
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Gon,  Marvellous  sweet  music  1 

Aim,  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens !    What  were  these  ? 
Seb,  A  living  drollery.     Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix*  throne ;  one  phcenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant,  I  '11  believe  both ; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me. 
And  I  '11  be  sworn  'tis  true :  travellers  ne'er  did  lie. 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

Gon.  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  1 
If  I  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanders, 
(For,  certes,  these  are  people  of  the  island,) 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet,  note, 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro.  [Aside.]  Honest  lord. 

Thou  hast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  present 
Are  worse  than  devils. 

Alon.  I  cannot  too  much  muse. 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  expressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 
Pro.  [Aside.']  Praise  in  departing. 

Pran.  They  vanished  strangely. 
Sed.  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind ;  for  we  have  stomachs. — 
Will 't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here  ? 
A/on.  Not  I. 

Gon.  Faith,  Sir,  you  need  not  fear.     When  we  were  boys. 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men. 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  ?  which  nov/  we  find, 
Each  putter-out  of  five  for  one  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

A/on.  i  will  stand  to,  and  feed. 

Although  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke, 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

Thunder  and  Ughtning.     Enttr  Ariel  like  a  harpy;  claps  his  wings  upon  the 
table;  and,  with  a  quaint  device,  the  banquet  vanishes. 
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Art.  You  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world. 
And  what  is  in 't)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up ;  and  on  this  island, 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.     I  have  made  you  mad ; 

[Seeing  ALoyi,,  Seb.,  6^^.,  draw  tJuir  s7Vords. 
And  even  with  such  like  valour  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves.    You  fools  1  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  fate :  the  elements. 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper  d,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  that 's  in  my  plume :  my  fellow-ministers 
Are  like  invulnerable.     If  you  could  hurt, 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths, 
And  will  not  be  uplifted.     But,  remember, 
(For  that 's  my  business  to  you)  that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero ; 
Expos'd  unto  the  sea,  (which  hath  requit  it,) 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child :  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
Incens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  creatures, 
Against  your  peace.     Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce,  by  me, 
Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once)  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You,  and  your  ways ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  you  from 
(Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle,  else  falls 
Upon  your  heads)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow. 
And  a  clear  life  ensuing. 

ffe  vanishes  in  t/iunder:  then^  to  soft  music^  enter  the  Shapes  again^  and  dance  "with 

mocks  and  nunoes^  and  carry  out  the  table. 

Pro,  [Aside.]  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast  thou 
Performed,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring. 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated. 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say :  so,  with  good  life 
And  observations  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done.     My  high  charms  work, 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions :  they  now  are  in  my  power  ; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  while  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown'd,) 
And  his  and  my  lov'd  darling.  [Exi/  above. 
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Gon.  Y  the  name  of  something  holy,  Sir,  why  stand  you 
In  this  strange  stare  ? 

Alon.  O,  it  is  monstrous !  monstrous ! 

Methought,  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounced 
The  name  of  Prosper :  it  did  base  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
I  '11  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded, 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.  \ExiL 

Seb,  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

I  '11  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Ant  I  '11  be  thy  second. 

\Exeunt  Seb.  and  A>rr. 

Gon,  All  three  of  them  are  desperate !  their  great  guilt, 
Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after, 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits. — I  do  beseech  you. 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly. 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstasy 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adr,  Follow,  I  pray  you.  \Exeutik 


-SO^ 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I.— Before  Prospero's  Cell, 
EnUr  Prospero,  Ferdinand,  and  Miranda. 

Pro,  If  I  have  too  austerely  punish'd  you. 
Your  compensation  makes  amends ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  life, 
Or  that  for  which  I  live  \  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand.     All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test :  here,  afore  heaven, 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.     O  Ferdinand ! 
Do  not  smile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  off. 
For  *hou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise. 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer,  I  do  beUeve  it 

Against  an  oracle. 

Pro,  Then,  as  my  gift;,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchas'd,  take  my  daughter :  but 
Tf  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
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• 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  fiill  and  holy  rite  be  minister'd, 
No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  £a]l 
To  make  this  contract  grow ;  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-e/d  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both :  therefore,  take  heed, 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life, 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now,  the  murkiest  den, 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strongest  suggestion 
Our  worser  genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust,  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration, 
When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  founder'd, 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

Frv.  Fairly  spoke, 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her ;  she  is  thine  own. — 
What,  Ariel !  my  industrious  servant,  Ariel ! 

Enter  Ariel. 

An.  What  would  my  potent  master]  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform,  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick.     Go,  bring  the  rabble. 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art :  it  is  my  promise, 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

An\  Presently  1 

Prv.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 

Art.  Before  you  can  say,  "  Come  "  and  "  Go," 
And  breathe  twice,  and  cry,  "  So  so," 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 
Do  you  love  me,  master  1  no  1 

jPro,  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel     Do  not  approach 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call 

Art.  Well  I  conceive.  [Exif, 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true.     Do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein :  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood.    Be  more  abstemious, 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow. 
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-^^.  I  warrant  you,  Sir ; 

The  white-cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well— 

Now  come,  my  Ariel !  bring  a  corollary, 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit :  appear,  and  pertly. — 
No  tongue,  all  eyes ;  be  silent  \,^9ft  music 

A  Masque.    Enter  Iris. 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peas  j 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover,  them  to  keep ; 
Thy  banks  with  peonied  and  lilied  brims. 
Which  spungy  April  at  thy  best  betrims, 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns ;  and  thy  broom  groves^ 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lorn ;  thy  pole-clipt  vineyard ; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  sterile,  and  rocky-hard. 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air :  the  queen  o'  the  sky, 
Whose  watery  arch  and  messenger  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  these ;  and  with  her  sovereign  grace, 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place. 
To  come  and  sport     Her  peacocks  fly  amain : 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enter  Ceres. 

Cer.  Hail,  many-colour'd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter  \ 
Who,  with  thy  saffron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
Diffusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres,  and  my  unshrubb'd  down. 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth  \  why  hath  thy  queen 
Summoned  me  hither,  to  this  short-grass'd  green  1 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate. 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow, 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know, 
Do  now  attend  the  queen  %  since  they  did  plot 
The  means  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got, 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandal'd  company 
I  have  forsworn. 

Iris.  Of  her  society 
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Be  not  afraid :  I  met  her  deity 

Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos,  and  her  son 

Dove-drawn  with  her.     Here  thought  they  to  have  done 

Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 

Whose  vows  are,  that  no  bed-rite  shall  be  paid 

Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted ;  but  in  vain : 

Mars's  hot  minion  is  returned  again, 

Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows, 

Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  sparrows, 

And  be  a  boy  right  out 

Cer.  Highest  queen  of  state, 

Great  Juno  comes ;  I  know  her  by  her  gait 

Eu/er  J  \JVO. 

/un.  How  does  my  bounteous  sister?    Go  with  me 
To  bless  this  twain,  diat  they  may  prosperous  be. 
And  honoured  in  their  issue. 

Song. 

yuna.  Honour,  riches,  marriage-blessing, 

Ix>ng  continuance,  and  increasing, 
Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you ! 
Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you. 

Or.  Earth's  increase,  foison  plenty. 

Bams  and  gamers  never  empty ; 
Vines,  with  clustering  bunches  growing ; 
Plants,  with  goodly  burden  bowing ; 
Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest, 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest : 
Scardty  and  want  shall  shun  you ; 
Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

Fer.  This  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly.     May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits? 

jPfV,  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  call'd  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

/2t.  Let  me  live  here  ever : 

So  rare  a  wondered  father,  and  a  wife, 
Make  this  place  Paradise. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  whisper^  and  send  Iris  on  employment. 

Pro.  Sweet  now,  silence ! 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously  \ 
There 's  something  else  to  do :  hush,  and  be  mute, 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd. 

Iris,  You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  winding  brooks. 
With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever-harmless  looks. 
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Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons :  Juno  does  command. 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love :  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 

You  sun-bum'd  sicklemen,  of  August  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry : 
Make  holiday :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on. 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  Reapers,  properly  habited:  they  join  with  the  Nymphs  in  a  gracefiei 
dance;  towards  the  end  whereof  Prospero  starts  suddenly y  and  speaks;  ajler 
whichf  to  a  Strang,  hollow,  and  con/used  noise,  they  heavily  vanish. 

Pro.  [Aside,]  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates, 
Against  my  life :  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come. — [To  the  Spirits.]  Well  done ; — avoid, — ^no  more. 

Fer,  This  is  strange :  your  father 's  in  some  passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Mira,  Never  till  this  day, 

Saw  I  him  touch'd  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro,  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort, 
As  if  you  were  dismay'd :  be  cheerful,  Sir. 
Our  revels  now  are  ended.     These  our  actors^ 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.    We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  vex'd : 
Bear  with  my  weakness  \  my  old  brain  is  troubled : 
Be  not  disturbed  with  my  infirmity. 
If  you  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell. 
And  there  repose :  a  turn  or  two  I  '11  walk, 
To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Fer,  Mira.  We  wish  you  peace.         [Exeunt. 

Pro.  Come  with  a  thought ! — [To  them'']  I  thank  yoiL — Ariel, 
come! 

Enter  ARIEL. 

Art.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to.    What's  thy  pleasure  1 
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Pro,  Spirit^ 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 
Art.  Ay,  my  commander :  when  I  presented  Ceres, 

T  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  fear'd, 

Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 
Pro.  Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  varletsi 
Ari.  I  told  you.  Sir,  they  were  red-hot  with  drinking : 

So  full  of  valour,  that  they  smote  the  air 

For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  ground 

For  kissing  of  their  feet ;  yet  always  bending 

Towards  their  project     Then  I  beat  my  tabor; 

At  which,  like  imback'd  colts,  they  pricked  their  ears, 

Advanced  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  noses. 

As  they  smelt 'music :  so  I  charm'd  their  ears, 

That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followed  through 

Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goss,  and  thorns. 

Which  enter'd  their  frail  shins :  at  last  I  left  them 

I'  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell. 

There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 

O'erstunk  their  feet 
Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird. 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 

The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither, 

For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves. 
Ari,  I  go,  I  go.  [Exit 

Pro,  A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature 

Nurture  can  never  stick ;  on  whom  my  pains, 

Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost ; 

And  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows, 

So  his  mind  cankers.     I  will  plague  them  all. 

Even  to  roaring. — 

Re-enter  Ariel,  loaden  with  glistering  apparel^  ^v» 

Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

Prospero  eutd  Ariel  remain  unseen.    Enter  Caliban,  Stephano,  and 

Trinculo,  all  wet, 

CaL  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall :  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

SU,  Monster,  your  fairy,  which  you  say  is  a  harmless  fairy,  has 
done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack  with  us, 

Trin,  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss ;  at  which  my  nose  is  in 
great  indignation. 

Ste,  So  is  mine. — Do  you  hear,  monster  %    If  I  should  take  a  dis- 
pleasure against  you,  look  you, — 

TritL  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

CaL  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still 
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Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I  '11  bring  thee  to 

Shall  hood-wink  this  mischance :  therefore  speak  spfUy ; 

Airs  hush'd  as  midnight  yet. 

Trtn,  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool,— 

Ste,  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in  that,  monste; 
but  an  infinite  loss. 

Trin.  That 's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting :  yet  this  is  your  harm- 
less fairy,  monster. 

St€,  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er  ears  for  my  labour. 

Col.  Pr'ythee,  my  king,  be  quiet    Seest  thou  here, 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  cell :  no  noise,  and  enter. 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Stc  Give  me  thy  hand.     I  do  begin  to  have  bloody  thoughts. 

Trin.  O  king  Stephano !  O  peer  I  O  worthy  Stephano  1  look,  what 
a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee ! 

Col.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.  O,  ho,  monster  1  we  know  what  belongs  to  a  frippery. — O 
king  Stephano ! 

Sie,  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo :  by  this  hand,  I  '11  have  that 
gown. 

Trin.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it 

Cal.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool  I  what  do  you  mean, 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage  1    Let's  along, 
And  do  the  murder  first :  if  he  awake, 
From  toe  to  crown  he  '11  fill  our  skins  with  pinches, 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  monster. — Mistress  line,  is  not  this  my  jerkin  I 
Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line :  now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose 
your  hair,  and  prove  a  bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do :  we  steal  by  line  and  level,  an't  like  your  grace. 

Sie.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest;  here's  a  garment  for't:  wit  shall 
not  go  imrewarded,  while  I  am  king  of  this  country.  "  Steal  by  line 
and  level,"  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate  j  there 's  another  garment 
for't 

Trin.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime  upon  yoiu:  fingers,  and  away 
with  the  rest 

Cal.  I  will  have  none  on't :  we  shall  lose  our  time. 
And  all  be  tum'd  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villainous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers :  help  to  bear  tliis  away,  where 
my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  I  '11  tiurn  you  out  of  my  kingdom.  Go 
to ;  carry  this. 
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Tn'n.  And  this. 
Sfe.  Ay,  and  this. 

j4  twise  of  hunters  heard.     Enter  divers  Spirits,  in  shape  of  hounds^  and  hunt 
them  about;  Prospero  and  Ariel  setting  them  on. 

Pro,  Hey,  Mountain,  hey ! 

An,  Silver !  there  it  goes,  Silver ! 

Pro,  Fury,  Fury !  there  Tjrrant,  there !  hark,  hark ! 

[Cal.,  Ste.,  and  Trin.  are  driven  out,. 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps ;  and  more  pinch-spotted  make  thera. 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o'  mountain. 

Art,  Hark !  they  roar. 

Pro,  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly.    At  this  hour 
lAt  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom :  for  a  little. 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  \Excunt:, 


■»B* 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I,— Before  the  CV//^ Prospero. 
Enter  Prospero  in  his  magic  robes;  and  Ariel. 

Pro,  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head  : 
My  charms  crack  not ;  my  spirits  obey ;  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.     How's  the  dayl 

ArL  On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my  lord, 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro,  I  did  say  so, 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.     Say,  my  spirit. 
How  fares  the  king  and's  followers] 

Art,  Confined  together 

In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge ; 
Just  as  you  left  them :  all  prisoners.  Sir, 
In  the  Ume-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell ; 
They  cannot  budge  till  your  release.    The  king, 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted ; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them. 
Brimful  of  sorrow  and  dismay ;  but  chiefly 
Him  that  you  term'd,  Sir,  "  the  good  old  lord  Gonzalo :  '*' 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
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From  eaves  of  reeds.     Your  charm  so  strongly  works  them, 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  afifections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit  1 

Ari,  Mine  would,  Sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  myself, 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply, 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  arti 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the  quick, 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part.     The  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue,  tiian  in  vengeance :  they  being  penitent, 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  farther.     Go,  release  them,  Ariel. 
My  charms  I  '11  break,  their  senses  I  *11  restore, 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Ari,  I  '11  fetch  them.  Sir.        \Exit. 

Pro.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves  \ 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him, 
When  he  comes  back  \  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  I  have  bedimm'd 
The  noontide  sun,  caU'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine  and  cedar :  graves,  at  my  command, 
Have  waked  their  sleepers ;  oped,  and  let  them  forth 
By  my  so  potent  art     But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure ;  and,  when  I  have  required 
Some  heavenly  music,  (which  even  now  I  do>) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  I  '11  break  my  staff, 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth. 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
I  11  drown  my  book.  {Solemn  music. 
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Re-enter  KVLllOst  after  him^  Alonso,  with  a  frantic  gesture^  attended  by  GoN- 
ZALO ;  Sebastian  and  Antonio  in  like  manner^  attended  by  Adrian  and 
Francisco  :  they  all  enter  the  circle  which  Prospero  had  made^  and  there 
stand  charmed;  which  Prospero  observing^  speahs. 

A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 

To  an  unsettled  fancy,  eure  thy  brains, 

Now  useless,  boiPd  within  thy  skull !    There  stand, 

For  you  are  spell-stopp'd. — 

Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man, 

Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  show  of  thine. 

Fall  fellowly  drops. — The  charm  dissolves  apace ; 

And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 

Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 

Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 

Their  clearer  reason. — O  good  Gonzalo ! 

My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  Sir 

To  him  thou  foUoVst,  I  will  pay  thy  graces 

Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — Most  cruelly 

Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter : 

Thy  brother  was  a  fartherer  in  the  act  j — 

Thou'rt  pinch'd  for't  now,  Sebastian. — Flesh  and  blood, 

You  brother  mine,  that  entertained  ambition, 

Expell'd  remorse  and  nature  \  who,  with  Sebastian, 

(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong) 

Would  here  have  kill'd  your  king ;  I  do  forgive  thee, 

Unnatural  though  thou  art — Their  understanding 

Begins  to  swell,  and  the  approaching  tide 

Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores. 

That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them 

That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me. — ^Ariel, 

Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell: —  \EoHt  Ariei* 

I  will  dis-case  me,  and  myself  present. 

As  I  was  sometime  Milan. — Quickly,  spirit ; 

Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 

Ariel  re-enters^  singing^  and  helps  to  attire  Prospero. 

Art,  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I : 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie ; 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly 
After  summer,  merrily. 
Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel  1     I  shall  miss  thee ; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom : — so,  so,  so. — 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art : 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
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Under  the  hatches ;  the  master  and  the  boatswain 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place, 
And  presently,  I  pfythee. 

Ari.  I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat  \Exit 

Gon,  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 
Inhabit  here :  some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country  1 

Pro.  Behold,  su:  king. 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero. 
For  more  assurance  that  a  Uving  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

Alon.  Whe'r  thou  beest  he,  or  no, 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know :  thy  pulse 
Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  blood  \  and,  since  I  saw  thee, 
Th'  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me.     This  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign ;  and  do  entreat 
Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs. — But  how  should  Prospero 
Be  living,  and  be  herel 

Pro,  First,  noble  friend. 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age,  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measured  or  confin'd. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be. 

Or  be  not,  I  '11  not  swear. 

Pro,  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtilties  o'  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain. — Welcome,  my  friends  all : — 
\Aside  to  Seb.  and  Ant.]  But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so 

minded, 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you. 
And  justify  you  traitors  :  at  this  time 
I  will  tell  no  tales. 

Seb.  [Aside,]  The  devil  speaks  in  him. 

Pro,  No.— 

For  you,  most  wicked  Sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  foigive 
Thy  rankest  fault ;  all  of  them ;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know, 
Thou  must  restore. 


5^ 
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Aton.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since 
Were  wreck'd  upon  this  shore ;  where  I  have  lost, 
(How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is  1) 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand 

Pro,  I  am  woe  for  \  Sir, 

Alon.  Irreparable  is  the  loss ;  and  patience 
Says  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro,       •  I  rather  think. 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace, 
For  the  like  loss  I  have  her  sovereign  aid. 
And  rest  myself  content 

Alon,  You  the  like  loss  1 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late ;  and,  supportable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you ;  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

AloTU  A  daughter? 

0  heavens !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there !  that  they  were,  I  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 

Where  my  son  lies.     When  did  you  lose  your  daughter  1 

Pro.  In  this  last  tempest     I  perceive,  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire. 
That  they  devour  then:  reason,  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath :  but,  howsoever  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain, 
That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan ;  who  most  strangely 
Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wreck'd,  was  landed, 
To  be  the  lord  on 't     No  more  yet  of  this ; 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 
Befitting  this  first  meeting.     Welcome,  Sir ; 
This  cell 's  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendar^ts, 
And  subjects  none  abroad :  pray  you,  look  in. 
My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 

1  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing; 

At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

The  entrance  of  the  Cell  opetts^  and  discovers  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  ftciying 

at  chess. 
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Mira.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira,  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should  wrangle, 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

Alofu  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Seb,  A  most  high  miracle ! 

Fer,  Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  merciful : 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause.  [Ferd.  kfuds  to  Alon. 

Aion.  Now,  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about ! 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mira.  0,  wonder  I 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here  1 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !     0,  brave  new  world. 
That  has  such  people  in 't ! 

Fro.  'Tis  new  to  thee. 

Alon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast  at  play! 
Your  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours : 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  sever'd  us. 
And  brought  us  thus  together? 

Fer.  Sir,  she  is  mortal ; 

But,  by  immortal  providence,  she 's  mine : 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice,  nor  thought  I  had  one.     She 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  never  saw  before  \  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life ;  and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me.     . 

Alon.  I  am  hers. 

But  0  !  how  oddly  will  it  soimd,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness. 

Fro.  There,  Sir,  stop : 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances 
With  a  heaviness  that's  gone. 

Gon.  I  have  inly  wept, 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this. — Look  down,  you  gods, 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown ! 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way, 
^Vhich  brought  us  hither. 

Aim.  I  say,  Amen,  Gonzalo ! 
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Gon,  Was  MUan  thrust  from  MUan,  that  his  issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?    O !  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars  :  in  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis  ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife 
'     Where  he  himself  was  lost  \  Prospero,  his  dukedom 
In  a  poor  isle ;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 

Alon.  [To  Fer.  and  Mir.]  Give  me  your  hands : 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart, 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy ! 

Gon.  Be  it  so :  Amen ! 

Re-enUr  Ariel,  with  the  Master  and  Boatswain  atnazedfy  folhwift^. 

0  look.  Sir !  look.  Sir  1  here  are  more  of  us. 

1  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land, 

This  fellow  could  not  drown. — ^Now,  blasphemy. 
That  sweaf  st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore  1 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?    What  is  the  news  1 

Boats.  The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  safely  found 
Our  king  and  company :  the  next,  our  ship, — 
Which,  but  three  glasses  since,  we  gave  out  split, — 
Is  tight,  and  3rare,  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

Art,  [Aside  to  Pro.]      Sir,  all  this  service 
Have  I  done  since  I  went 

Pro.  [Aside  to  Ari.]  My  tricksy  spirit ! 

Alon.  These  are  not  natural  events ;  they  strengthen 
From  strange  to  stranger. — Say,  how  came  you  hither? 

Boats.  If  I  did  think,  Sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I  'd  strive  to  tell  you.    We  were  dead  of  sleep. 
And  (how  we  know  not)  all  clapp'd  under  hatches. 
Where,  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  jingling  chains, 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible. 
We  were  awak'd ;  straightway,  at  liberty : 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship ;  our  master 
Capering  to  eye  her :  on  a  trice,  so  please  you, 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them. 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 


An.  [Aside  to  Pro. 
Fro.  [Aside  to  Ari.' 


Was 't  well  done! 
Bravely,  my  diligence !  Thou  shalt  be  free. 


c 
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AloiL  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod  \ 

And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 

Was  ever  conduct  of:  some  oracle 

Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 
Pro,  Sir,  my  liege, 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 

The  strangeness  of  this  business :  at  picked  leisure. 

Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  I  '11  resolve  you 

(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable)  of  every 

These  happen'd  accidents ;  till  when,  be  cheerful, 

And  think  of  each  thing  well — \Asidc  to  Ari.]  Come  hither, 
spirit : 

Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free ; 

Untie  the  spelL  \Exii  Ariel.]  How  fares  my  gracious  Sirl 

There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 

Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not 

Re-tnter  ARIEL,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano,  a/ft/TRiNCULO,  in  their 

stolen  apparel, 

Ste,  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  man  take  care  for 
himself,  for  all  is  but  fortune. — Coragio  I  bully-monster,  coragio ! 

Trin.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my  head,  here 's  a 
goodly  sight 

CaL  O  Setebos !  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed. 

How  fine  my  master  is !     I  am  afraid 

He  will  chastise  me. 
Seb.  Ha,  ha ! 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio  ? 

Will  money  buy  them  ? 
Ant,  Very  like  j  one  of  them 

Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 
Fro,  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords. 

Then  say,  if  they  be  true. — ^This  mis-shapen  knave, — 

His  mother  was  a  witch ;  and  one  so  strong 

That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs, 

And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power. 

These  three  have  robb'd  me ;  and  this  demi-devil 

(For  he 's  a  bastard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 

To  take  my  life :  two  of  these  fellows  you 

Must  know,  and  own  j  this  thing  of  darkness  I 

Acknowledge  mine. 
Cai.  I  shall  be  pinch'd  to  death. 

Alon,  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler! 
Seb,  He  is  drunk  now :  where  had  he  winel 
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Aion,  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe :  where  should  they 

Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them  I — 

How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle ) 
Trin,  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw  you  last,  that,  I 
fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones :  I  shall  not  fear  fly-blowing, 
Sd>,  Why,  how  now,  Stephano  I 

Ste,  O !  touch  me  not :  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a  cramp. 
Pro.  You  'd  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah  ? 
Ste.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one,  then. 
Aloru  This  is  a  strange  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd  on. 

[PoifiHng  to  Calibah 
Pro,  He  is  as  disproportion^  in  his  manners, 

As  in  his  shape. — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 

Take  with  you  your  companions :  as  you  look 

To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 
Col,  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I  *11  be  wise  hereafter, 

And  seek  for  grace.     What  a  thrice-double  ass 

Was  I,  to  tak«  this  drunkard  for  a  god. 

And  worship  this  dull  fool ! 
Pro,  Go  to ;  away  I 

Aion,  Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where  you  found  it 
Seb,  Or  stole  it,  rather.  [Exeunt  Cau,  Ste.,  and  Trin. 

Pro,  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train, 

To  my  poor  cell,  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 

For  this  one  night ;  which,  part  of  it,  I  '11  waste 

With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 

Go  quick  away ;  the  story  of  my  life, 

And  the  particular  accidents  gone  by. 

Since  I  came  to  this  isle :  and  in  the  mom 

I  '11  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 

\Vhere  I  have  hoped  to  see  the  nuptial 

Of  these  oiu:  dear-beloved  solemniz'd ; 

And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 

Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 
Aion.  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 

Take  the  ear  strangely. 
Pro,  I  '11  deliver  all ; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales, 

And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 

Your  royal  fleet  far  off". — [Aside  to  Ari.]  My  Ariel ;— chick, — 

That  is  thy  charge :  then  to  the  elements 

Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well !- -^Please  you,  draw  near.     [Exeunt 
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EPILOGUK    Spoken  by  PROSPERa 

Now  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown. 
And  what  strength  I  have's  mine  own,  — 
Which  is  most  faint :  now,  'tis  true, 
I  must  be  here  confined  by  you, 
Or  sent  to  Naples.     Let  me  not, 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got, 
And  pardon'd  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island,  by  your  spell ; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands, 
With  the  help  of  your  good  handSb 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails, 
Which  was  to  please.     Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant ; 
And  my  ending  is  despair. 
Unless  I  be  reliev'd  by  prayer ; 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself  and  frees  all  faults. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  pc. 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 


THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN 

OF  VERONA. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON-^:. 


I  the  Two  Gentlemen. 


Duke  of  Milan, /iM«r  to  Silvia. 

Valentine, 

Proteus, 

Amtomo^  father  to  Proteus. 

Thurio,  a  foolish  rived  to  Valentine. 

Eglamour,  agent  for  SiLVL/l  in  her  escaf»e. 

Speed,  a  clownish  servant  to  Valentine. 

Launce,  V^  like  to  Proteus. 

Panthino,  servant  to  ANTONia 

Host,  where  Julia  lodges. 

Outlaws,  with  Valentine. 

Julia,  ^^^tcw/ ^Proteus. 
Silvia,  ^^^^tiw/ ^Valentine. 
LUCCTTA,  waiting-woman  iS?  JULIA. 

Servants,  Musicians. 


SCENE^ — Sometimes  in  Verona  ;  sometimes  in  Milan,  and  on  the 

frontiers  of  Mantua. 


THE 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


ACT   I. 

SCENE  I. — An  open  place  in  Verona, 

Enter  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Vol.  Cease  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus : 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits. 
Wer't  not  aflfection  chdns  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honoured  love, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 

0 

Than,  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 
But  since  thou  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein, 
Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  %    Sweet  Valentine,  adieu  I 
Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou  haply  see'st 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 
Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness. 
When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap ;  and  in  thy  danger, 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee, 
Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 
For  I  will  be  thy  bead's-man,  Valentine. 
,  Vol.  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 

Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

Vaf.  That's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  lov^ 
How  young  Leander  cross'd  the  Hellespont. 

Pro,  That's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love  ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 
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VaL  Tis  true ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love, 
And  yet  you  never  swam  the  Hellespont 

Fro.  Over  the  boots  1  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots. 

Vol,  No,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not 

Fro.  Whati 

Vol.  To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans ; 
Coy  looks,  with  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fading  moment's  mirth. 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights ; 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won : 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit, 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Fro.  So,  by  yoiu:  circumstance,  you  call  me  fool 

Vol.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  I  fear  you'll  prove. 

Fro.  'Tis  love  you  cavil  at :  I  am  not  love. 

Vol.  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you ; 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Fro.  Yet  writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Vol.  And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turned  to  folly ;  blasting  in  the  bud, 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee, 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 
Once  more  adieu  1    My  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd. 

Fro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  VaJentine. 

VaL  Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 
To  Milan  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters. 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mme. 

Fro.  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan  1 

Vol.  As  much  to  you  at  home  I  and  so  farewelL        [Exit 

Fro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love  : 
He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more ; 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all,  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time, 
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War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  naught ; 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  save  you !    Saw  you  my  master? 

Pro,  But  now  he  parted  hence,  to  embark  for  Milan. 

Speed.  Twenty  to  one,  then,  he  is  shipp'd  akeady, 
And  I  have  play'd  the  sheep  in  losing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray, 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  a  while  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude,  that  my  master  is  a  shepherd,  then,  and  I  a 
sheep  t 

Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then,  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whether  I  wake  or 
sleep. 

Pro.  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 

Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 

Pro.  True ;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circimistance. 

Pro.  It  shall  go  hard,  but  I  '11  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the  sheep  the  shep- 
herd ;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my  master  seeks  not  me:  therefore, 
I  am  no  sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd,  the  shepherd  for 
food  follows  not  the  sheep ;  thou  for  wages  foUowest  thy  master,  thy 
master  for  wages  follows  not  thee :  therefore,  thou  art  a  sheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  "Baa." 

Pro.  But,  dost  thou  hear?  gavest  thou  my  letter  to  Julia? 

Speed.  Ay,  Sir :  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  her,  a  laced 
mutton ;  and  she,  a  laced  mutton,  gave  me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing 
for  my  labour. 

Pro.  Here 's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of  muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were  best  stick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray :  'twere  best  pound  you. 

Speed.  Nay,  Sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me  for  carrying  your 
letter. 

Pro.  You  mistake :  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pmfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over  and  over, 
*Tis  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your  lover. 

Pro.  But  what  said  she  ?  [Speed  nods!\  did  she  nod  ? 

Speed.  I. 

Pro.  Nod,  I?  why,  that's  noddy. 

Speed.  You  mistook.  Sir :  I  say  she  did  nod  \  and  you  ask  me,  if 
she  did  nod ;  and  I  say  I. 

Pro.  And  that  set  together,  is — nod^v. 
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Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it  together,  take  it  for 
your  pains. 

Pro,  No,  no ;  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the  letter. 

Speed,  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear  with  you. 

Pro,  Why,  Sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me? 

Speed,  Marry,  Sir,  the  letter  very  orderly ;  having  nothing  but  the 
word  "  noddy  "  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed,  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  yoiu:  slow  purse. 

Pro,  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief:  what  said  she? 

Speed,  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money  and  the  matter,  may  be 
both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro,  Well,  Sir,  here  is  for  your  pains.  \Giving  him  money\  What 
said  she  ? 

Speed,  Truly,  Sir,  I  think  you  '11  hardly  win  her. 

Pro,  Why,  couldst  thou  perceive  so  much  from  her  I 

Speed,  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from  her ;  no,  not  so 
much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  your  letter :  and  being  so  hard  to  me 
that  brought  your  mind,  I  fear  she  '11  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling 
your  mind.  Give  her  no  token  but  stones :  for  she 's  as  hard  as 
steel. 

Pro,  What  1  said  she  nothing  I 

Speed,  No,  not  so  much  as — "  Take  this  for  thy  pains."  To  testify 
your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you  have  testemed  me ;  in  requital  whereof, 
henceforth  carry  your  letters  yourself:  and  so.  Sir,  I  '11  commend  you 
to  my  master. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from  wreck, 
Which  cannot  perish  having  thee  aboard. 
Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore. —  {Exit  Speed. 

I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger : 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post  \ExiL 

SCENE  II. — Verona.     Garden  o/]vua's  House, 

Enter  JULIA  and  LucETTA. 

Jul,  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 

Wouldst  thou,  then,  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love  1 
Luc,  Ay,  Madam ;  so  you  stumble  not  unheedfully. 
Jul.  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen. 

That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me, 

In  thy  opinion  which  is  worthiest  love  1 
Luc,  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  I  '11  show  my  mind 

According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 
Jul  What  think'st  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour  ? 
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Luc,  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat,  and  fine ; 
But  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul,  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio  1 

Luc,  Well  of  his  wealth ;  but  of  himself,  so  so. 

Jtd.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus  1 

Luc,  Lord,  lord !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us ! 

Jul,  How  now !  what  means  this  passion  at  his  name? 

Luc,  Pardon,  dear  Madam :  'tis  a  passing  shame. 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest? 

Luc,  Then  thus, — of  many  good  I  think  him  best 

Jul,  Your  reason? 

Luc,  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason : 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Jul,  And  wouldst  thou  have  me  cast  my  love  on  him  ? 

Luc,  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast  away. 

Jul,  Why,  he,  of  all  the  rest,  hath  never  mov'd  me. 

Luc,  Yet  he,  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Jul,  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 

Luc,  Fire  that 's  closest  kept  bums  most  of  all. 

Jul,  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  show  their  love. 

Luc,  O,  they  love  least,  that  let  men  know  their  love. 

Jul,  I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 

Luc.  Peruse  this  paper.  Madam. 

\Gives  a  letter, 

Jul,  "  To  Julia."— Say,  from  whom  ? 

Luc,  That  the  contents  will  show. 

Jul,  Say,  say,  who  gave  it  thee? 

Luc,  Sir  Valentine's  page  \  and  sent,  I  think,  from  Proteus. 
He  would  have  given  it  you ;  but  I,  being  in  the  way, 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it :  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray. 

JuL  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker ! 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  Ifnes  ? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth, 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper :  see  it  be  retum'd  \ 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight 

Lite,  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate. 

Jul,  Will  you  be  gone? 

Luc.  That  you  may  ruminate.  \ExiL 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again, 
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And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 

What  fool  is  she^  that  knows  I  am  a  maid, 

And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view  1 

Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  "  No,"  to  that 

Which  they  would  have  the  proflferer  construe,  "Ay." 

Fie,  fie,  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love. 

That  like  a  testy  babe  will  scratch  the  nurse, 

And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod ! 

How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence. 

When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here  I 

How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown. 

When  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile  I 

My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back. 

And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past — 

What  ho!  Lucetta! 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  AVhat  would  your  ladyship  t 

Jul,  Is  it  near  dinner-time  1 

Luc,  I  would  it  were  \ 

That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat, 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Jul.  What  is't  that  you  took  up  so  gingerly  1 

Luc.  Nothing. 

Jul,  Why  didst  thou  stoop,  then  1 

Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up. 

That  I  let  fall 

Jul,  And  is  that  paper  nothing  I 

Luc.  Nothing  concerning  me. 

Jul,  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Luc.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns, 
Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 

Jul,  Some  love  of  yours  hath  writ  to  you  in  rhyme. 

Luc.  That  I  might  sing  it.  Madam,  to  a  tune. 
Give  me  a  note :  your  ladyship  can  set. 

Jul.  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible. 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  "  Light  o'  love." 

Luc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  Heavy!  belike  it  hath  some  burden,  then? 

Luc,  Ay  \  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  sing  it  I 

Jul.  And  why  not  you  ] 

Liu,  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

Jul.  Let 's  see  your  song.  [Taking  the  letter.'] 

How  now,  minion ! 

Luc.  Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  will  sing  it  out : 
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And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

Jul.  You  do  noti 

Luc.  No,  Madam  \  it  is  too  sharp. 

Jul,  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Luc,  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat, 

And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant : 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song. 

Jul,  The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  base. 

Luc.  Indeed  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteus. 

Jul,  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation ! —  \Tears  the  Utter, 

Go,  get  you  gone,  and  let  the  papers  lie : 
You  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 

Luc,  She  makes  it  strange ;  but  she  would  be  best  pleas'd 
To  be  so  angered  with  another  letter.  \Exit. 

Jul.  Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same 
•O  hatefiil  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words ! 
Injurious  wasps,  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey, 
And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  your  stings ! 
1 11  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 
Look,  here  is  writ — "kind  Julia : " — unkind  Julia  I 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 
I  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones, 
Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 
And  here  is  writ — "  love-wounded  Proteus : " — 
Poor  wounded  name !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed. 
Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd  \ 
And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 
But  twice  or  thrice  was  "  Proteus  "  written  down : — 
Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away. 
Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter, 
Except  mine  own  name :  that  some  whirlwind  bef.r 
Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock. 
And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea ! — 
Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ, — 
**  Poor  forlorn  Proteus,  passionate  Proteus, 
To  the  sweet  Julia : " — that  1 11  tear  away ; 
And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  so  prettily 
He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names. 
Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another : 
Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  wiU. 

Re-enter  LuCETfA. 

LiU,  Madam, 
Dinner  is  ready,  and  your  father  stays. 
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Jul,  Well,  let  us  go. 

Luc.  What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales  here! 

Jul.  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 

Ltu.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down ; 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie  for  catching  cold. 

Jul.  I  see  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them. 

Ltic.  Ay,  Madam,  you  may  say  what  sights  you  see ; 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 

Jul.  Come,  come  :  will't  please  you  go?  \Eoieunt 

SCENE  III. — ^Verona.    A  Roam  in  Antonio's  Home. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk  was  that, 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister? 

Pant  'Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

Ant.  Why,  what  of  him  1 

Pant.  He  wonder'd  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home, 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation, 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there ; 
Some  to  discover  islands  far  away ; 
Some  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises, 
He  said  that  Proteus  your  son  was  meet ; 
And  did  request  me  to  importune  you 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  importime  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  considered  well  his  loss  of  time, 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 
Not  being  tried  and  tutored  in  the  world : 
Experience  is  by  industry  achieved. 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time. 
Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him  1 

Pant.  I  think  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court 

Ant.  I  know  it  welL 

Pant.  'Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent  him  thither : 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments, 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen. 
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And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise 
Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ani.  I  like  thy  counsel ;  well  hast  thou  advis'd : 
Andy  that  thou  mayst  perceive  how  well  I  like  it, 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known. 
Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 
I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court 

Pant  To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,  Don  Alphonso, 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem. 
Are  journeying  to  salute  the  emperor, 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  hb  will. 

Ant.  Good  company  \  with  them  shall  Proteus  go : 
And, — in  good  time : — now  will  we  break  with  him. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro,  Sweet  love !  sweet  lines !  sweet  life ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn. 
O,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves. 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents ! 

0  heavenly  Julia ! 

Ani,  How  now  I  what  letter  are  you  reading  there  f 

Pro,  May 't  please  your  lordship,  'tis  a  word  or  two 
Of  commendations  sent  from  Valentine, 
Delivered  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant,  Lend  me  the  letter  \  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro,  There  is  no  news,  my  lord ;  but  that  he  writes 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  belov'd, 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor  \ 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant,  And  how  stand  you  afifected  to  his  wish? 

Pro,  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will, 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 

Ant,  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish. 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed ; 
For  what  I  will  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 

1  am  resolv'd  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court : 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
Ta>morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go : 

*  Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro,  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided : 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 
Ani,  Look,  what  thou  want'st  shall  be  sent  after  thee : 


1 
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No  more  of  stay ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go. — 
Come  on,  Panthino :  you  shall  be  emplo/d 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition. 

[jExeunf  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Fro.  Thus  have  I  shunn'd  the  fire  for  fear  of  burning, 
And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drowned. 
I  feafd  to  show  my  father  Julia's  letter, 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And,  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse. 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away ! 

Re-enter  Panthino. 

Pant,  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you : 
He  is  in  haste ;  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro,  Why,  this  it  is :  my  heart  accords  thereto, 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers,  No.  \E3ceunt 


^W 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  L— Milan.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  VALENTINE  and  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

Val,  Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed,  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but  one. 

Val,  Ha !  let  me  see :  ay,  give  it  me,  it 's  mine. — 
Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine ! 
Ah  Silvia,  Silvia  1 

Speed,  [Ca//tng,]    Madam  Silvia!  Madam  Silvia  1 

Va/,  How  now,  sirrah  I 

Speed,  She  is  not  within  hearing,  Sir. 

Vd/,  Why,  Sir,  who  bade  you  call  herl 

Speed,  Your  worship,  Sir ;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Va/,  Well,  you  '11  still  be  too  forward 

Speed,  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too  slow. 

Va/,  Go  to.  Sir.     Tell  me,  do  you  know  Madam  Silvia? 

Speed,  She  that  your  worship  loves  ? 

Va/.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  1 
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Speed,  Marry,  by  these  special  marks :  first,  you  have  learned,  like 
Sir  Proteus,  to  wreathe  your  arms,  like  a  malcontent ;  to  relish  a 
love-song,,  like  a  robin-red-breast ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had 
the  pestilence ;  to  sigh,  like  a  school-boy  that  had  lost  his  A  B  C  ; 
to  weep,  like  a  young  wench  that  had  buried  her  grandam ;  to  fast, 
like  one  that  takes  diet ;  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing ;  to 
speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas.  You  were  wont,  when 
you  laughed,  to  crow  like  a  cock ;  when  you  walked,  to  walk  like 
one  of  the  lions ;  when  you  fasted,  it  was  presently  after  dinner ; 
when  you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money :  and  now  you 
are  metamorphosed  with  a  mistress,  that,  when  I  look  on  you,  I  can 
hardly  think  you  my  master. 

Vol.  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  me  I 

Sp^,  They  are  all  petceived  without  ye. 

Vol.  Without  me  I  they  cannot 

Speed.  Without  you  I  nay,  that's  certain ;  for,  without  you  were  so 
simple,  none  else  would :  but  you  are  so  without  these  follies,  that 
these  follies  are  within  you,  and  shine  through  you  like  the  water  in 
a  urinal,  that  not  an  eye  that  sees  you,  but  is  a  physician  to  com- 
ment on  your  malady. 

Vol.  But  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia  ? 

Speed.  She  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at  supper  ? 

Vol.  Hast  thou  observed  that?  even  she  I  mean. 

Speed.  Why,  Sir,  I  know  her  not 

Vol.  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her,  and  yet  knowest 
her  not  1 

Speed.  Is  she  not  hard-favoured,  Sirl 

VaL  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well-favoured. 

Speed  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Vol.  What  dost  thou  know  % 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair,  as  (of  you)  well-favoured. 

Val.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but  her  favour  infinite. 

Speed.  That's  because  the  one  is  painted,  and  the  other  out  of  all 
count 

Val.  How  painted  1  and  how  out  of  coimt? 

Speed.  Marry,  Sir,  so  painted  to  make  her  fair,  that  no  man  'counts 
of  her  beauty. 

Val.  How  esteemest  thou  mel    I  account  of  her  beauty. 

Speed  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  deformed. 

Vol.  How  long  hath  she  been  deformed  1 

Speed.  Ever  since  you  loved  her. 

Val.  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her ;  and  still  I  see  her 
beautiful 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 
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Vol.  Whyl 

Speed.  Because  love  is  blind.  O,  that  you  had  mine  eyes;  or 
your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they  were  wont  to  have,  when  you  chid 
at  Sir  Proteus  for  going  ungartered ! 

Vol.  What  should  I  see  then ) 

Speed,  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing  deformity :  for  he, 
being  in  love,  could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose ;  and  you,  being  in 
love,  cannot  see  to  put  on  your  hose. 

Val,  Belike,  boy,  then,  you  are  in  love;  for  last  morning  you 
could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed,  True,  Sir,  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed.  I  thank  you,  you 
swinged  me  for  my  love,  which  makes  me  the  bolder  to  chide  you 
for  yours. 

Vol,  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed  I  would  you  were  set ;  so  your  affection  would  cease. 

Val,  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  some  lines  to  one  she  loves. 

Speed,  And  have  you  ? 

Val,  I  have. 

Speed,  Are  they  not  lamely  writi 

Val,  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them. — Peace !  here  she 
comes. 

Enter  SiLVIA. 

Speed,  [Aside."]  O  excellent  motion!  O  exceeding  puppet  I  now 
will  he  interpret  to  her. 

Val,  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good-morrows. 
Speed,    [Aside,']    O,   'give  ye  good  even!    here's  a  million   of 
manners. 

Sil,  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,  to  you  two  thousand. 

Speed,  [Aside,]  He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she  gives  it  him. 

Val,  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter 

Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours ; 

Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in, 

But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship.  [Gives  a  Idler. 

Sil,  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant :  'tis  very  clerkly  done. 
Val.  Now  trust  me.  Madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 

For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 

I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 
SU,  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much  pains  9 
Val,  No,  Madam ;  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write. 

Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much : 

And  yet, — 
Sil,  A  pretty  period  I    Well,  I  guess  the  sequel : 

And  yet  I  will  not  name  it ; — and  yet  I  care  not 

And  yet  take  this  again ; — and  yet  I  thank  you, 
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Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  [Aside.]  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet  another  yet 

Va/.  "V^^at  means  your  ladyship?  do  you  not  like  it  I 

Si/.  Yes,  yes :  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ ; 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again : 
Nay,  take  them. 

Va/.  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

Sil  Ay,  ay,  you  writ  them.  Sir,  at  my  request ; 
But  1  will  none  of  them ;  they  are  for  you  : 
1  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Va/.  Please  you,  I  '11  write  your  ladyship  another. 

Si/  And,  when  it 's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over : 
And,  if  it  please  you,  so ;  if  not,  why,  so. 

Va/.  If  it  please  me,  Madam !  what  then  f 

Si/.  Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour : 
And  so,  good-morrow,  servant  [£xif. 

Speed.  O  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible, 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a  steeple ! 
My  master  sues  to  her ;  and  she  hath  taught  her  suitor, 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better. 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should  write  the  lettei  1 

Va/.  How  now,  Sir !  what,  are  you  reasoning  \inth  yourself  I 

Speed,  Nay,  I  was  rhyming :  'tis  you  that  have  the  reason, 

Va/.  To  do  what  1 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  Madam  Silvia. 

Va/.  To  whom  I 

Speed.  To  yourself.    Why,  she  wooes  you  by  a  figure. 

Va/.  What  figure? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

P'iii/.  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 

Speed.   What  need  she,  when  she  hath  made  you  write  to 
yourself.    Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the  jesti 

Vol  No,  believe  me. 

Speed  No  believing  you,  indeed.  Sir.     But  did  you  perceive 
her  earnest? 

Va/.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed  Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Va/.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  delivered,  and  there  an  end. 

Va/.  I  would  it  were  no  worse. 

Speed  I  '11  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well : 

^  For  often  have  you  writ  to  her ;  and  she,  in  modesty, 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply ; 
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Or  fearing  else  some  messenger  that  might  her  mind  discover, 
Her  self  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write  imto  her  lover." — 
All  this  I  speak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  found  it — 
Why  muse  you,  Sir  ?  'tis  dinner-time. 
Va/.  I  have  dined. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  Sir ;  though  the  chameleon  Love  can  feed 
on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nourished  by  my  victuals,  and  would 
fain  have  meat  O,  be  not  like  your  mistress;  be  moved,  be- 
moved.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL — Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 

EnUr  Proteus  and  J u lia. 
Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 
Jul.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 
Pro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 
Jul.  If  you  turn  not,,  you  will  return  the  sooner. 

Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

[Gives  him  a  Ping^ 
Pro.  Why,  then,  we  11  make  exchange ;  here,  take  you  this. 

[Gives  her  another,. 
Jul.  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 
Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy ; 

And  when  that  hour  o'er-slips  me  in  the  day 

Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake. 

The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 

Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness  1 

My  father  stays  my  coming ;  answer  not. 

The  tide  is  now  :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears ; 

That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should. 

Julia,  farewell !  [Exit  Julia.]  What,  gone  without  a  word  1 

Ay,  so  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak ; 

For  truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words,  to  grace  it. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  sta/d  for. 

Pro.  Go;  I  come,  I  come. — 

Alas,  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb !  [Esceunt,. 

SCENE  in.— Verona.    A  Street. 

Enter  Launce,  leading  a  dog. 

Launce.  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done  weeping :  all  ther 
kind  of  the  Launces  have  this  very  fault  I  have  received  my  pro- 
portion, like  the  prodigious  son,  and  am  going  with  Sir  Proteus  to 
the  imperial's  court.  I  think  Crab,  my  dog,  be  the  sourest-natured 
clog  that  lives:   my  mother  weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  sister 
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crying,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat  i/Minging  her  hands,  and  all  our 
house  in  a  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur  shed 
one  tear.  He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble-stone,  and  has  no  more  pity 
in  him  than  a  dog :  a  Jew  would  have  wept  to  have  seen  our  parting: 
why,  my  grandam,  having  no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  herself  blind  at  my 
parting.  Nay,  I'll  show  you  the  manner  of  it  This  shoe  is  my 
father; — no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  father: — no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is 
my  mother ; — nay,  that  cannot  be  so,  neither : — yes,  it  is  so,  it  is 
so ;  it  hath  the  worser  sole^  This  shoe,  with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my 
mother,  and  this  my  father.  A  vengeance  on't!  there  'tis:  now, 
Sir,  this  staff  is  my  sister ;  for,  look  you,  she  is  as  white  as  a  lily, 
and  as  small  as  a  wand :  this  hat  is  Nan,  our  maid ;  I  am  the  dog ; 
— no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and  I  am  the  dog, — O,  the  dog  is  me,  and 
I  am  myself:  ay,  so,  so.  Now  come  I  to  my  father ;  "  Father,  your 
blessing :"  now  should  not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for  weeping :  now 
should  I  kiss  my  father ;  well,  he  weeps  on.  Now  come  I  to  my 
mother; — O,  that  she  could  speak  now !  like  a  wood  woman ! — ^well, 
I  kiss  her ; — why  there  'tis,  here 's  my  mother's  breath  up  and  down. 
Now  come  I  to  my  sister ;  mark  the  moan  she  makes.  Now,  the 
dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  speaks  a  word ;  but  see  how 
I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears. 

£nUr  Panthino. 

Piinf,  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard!  thy  master  is  shipped,  and 
thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars.  What's  the  matter?  why  weepest 
thou,  mani    Away,  ass !  you'll  lose  the  tide,  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 

Launce,  It  is  no  matter  if  the  tied  were  lost ;  for  it  is  the  unkindest 
tied  that  ever  any  man  tied. 

Pant  What's  the  unkindest  tide? 

Launce,  Why,  he  that's  tied  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pant.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou 'It  lose  the  flood ;  and,  in  losing  the 
flood,  lose  thy  voyage ;  and,  in  losing  thy  voyage,  lose  thy  master; 
and,  in  losing  thy  master,  lose  thy  service ;  and^  in  losing  thy  service, 
— A\Tiy  dost  thou  stop  my  mouth  1 

Launce.  For  fear  thou  shouldst  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pant.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue  % 

Launce.  In  thy  tale. 

Pant.  In  thy  tail  % 

Launce.  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the  master,  and  the 
service,  and  the  tied !  Why,  man,  if  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able 
to  fill  it  with  my  tears ;  if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the 
boat  with  my  sighs. 

Pant.  Come,  come  away,  man ;  I  was  sent  to  call  thee. 

Launce.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  darest 
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Pant.  Wilt  thou  go  1 

Zaufue.  Well,  I  will  ga  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— Milan.     A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palaee, 
Enter  Valentini^  Silvia,  Thurio,  amd  Spef.dl 

Sii,  Servant,- 

Val,  Mistress? 

Speed,  Master,  Sir  Thurio  frowns  on  yoiL 

Vol.  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 

Speed.  Not  of  you. 

Vol,  Of  my  mistress,  then. 

Speed,  'Twere  good  you  knock'd  him. 

Sii,  Servant,  you  are  sad. 

Vol  Indeed,  Madam,  I  seem  so. 

Thu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not! 

Vol.  Haply,  I  do. 

TTiu,  So  do  counterfeits. 

Vol.  So  do  you. 

Thu,  What  seem  I  that  I  am  nott 

Vol.  Wise. 

77iu.  What  instance  of  the  contrary! 

Vol.  Your  folly. 

Thu,  And  how  quote  you  my  folly! 

Vol.  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

Thu.  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet 

Vol.  Well,  then,  I  '11  double  your  folly. 

Thu,  How! 

Sii,  What,  angry,  Sir  Thurio !  do  you  change  colour! 

Vai,  Give  him  leave.  Madam :  he  is  a  kind  of  chameleon. 

Thu,  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood,  than  live  in 
your  air. 

Vai,  You  have  said.  Sir. 

Thu,  Ay,  Sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Vai,  I  know  it  well.  Sir :  you  always  end  ere  you  begin. 

Sii,  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly  shot  off 

Vai,  Tis  indeed.  Madam  j  we  thank  the  giver. 

Sii,  Who  is  that,  servant ! 

Vai.  Yoiurself,  sweet  lady ;  for  you  gave  the  fire.  Sir  Thurio  bor- 
rows his  wit  from  your  ladyship's  looks,  and  spends  what  he  borrows 
kindly  in  your  company. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I  shall  make  your 
vnX,  bankrupt 

Vai,  I  know  it  well.  Sir :  you  have  an  exchequer  of  words,  and,  I 
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chink,  no  other  treasure  to  give  your  followers;  for  it  appears  by 
their  bare  liveries,  that  they  live  by  your  bare  words. 

Sil,  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more :  here  comes  my  father. 

Enter  the  Duke. 

Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  beset — 

Sir  Valentine,  your  father 's  in  good  health : 

What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 

Of  much  good  news. 
Vol.  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 
lyuke.  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  countryman) 
VaJ,  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  I  know  the  gentleman 

To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation, 

And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 
Duke,  Hath  he  not  a  son  % 
Vai,  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  son,  that  well  deserves 

The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 
Duke,  You  know  him  well  1 
VaL  I  know  him  as  myself;  for  from  our  infancy 

We  have  conversed,  and  spent  our  hours  together : 

And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 

Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time 

To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection, 

Yet  hath  Sir  Proteus, — for  that's  his  name, — 

Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days : 

His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 

His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 

And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 

Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow,) 

He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind, 

With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 
Duke,  Beshrew  me,  Sir,  but  if  he  make  this  good, 

He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love. 

As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  counsellor. 

Well,  Sir,  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me 

With  commendation  from  great  potentates ; 

And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a  while : 

I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 
VaL  Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 
Duke,  Welcome  him,  then,  according  to  his  worth. 

Silvia,  I  speak  to  you ;  and  you,  Sir  Thurio :— • 

For  Valentine,  I  need  not  cite  him  to  it 

1 11  send  him  hither  to  you  presently.  [Exit, 
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Vol,  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyship, 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  locked  in  her  crystal  looks. 

SiL  Belike^  that  now  she  hath  enfranchised  them, 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Vai,  Nay,  sure,  I  think  she  holds  them  prisoners  stilL 

Sii.  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind ;  and,  being  blind, 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you  1 

Vai.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Thu,  They  say,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  alL 

Vol.  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself: 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

SiL  Have  done,  have  done :  here  comes  the  gentleman. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Vai.  Welcome,  dear  Proteus ! — Mistress,  I  beseech  you. 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

Sii.  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither. 
If  this  be  he  you  ofl  have  wish'd  to  hear  from. 

Vai.  Mistress,  it  is  :  sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 

Sii.  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 

Fro.  Not  so,  sweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a  servant. 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 
Vai.  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability : — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant. 

Fro.  My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

Sii.  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed. 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Fro.  I  '11  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 

Sii.  That  you  are  welcome] 

Fro.  That  you  are  worthless. 

Etittr  an  Attendant 

Att.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father,  would  speak  with  you. 

Sii.  I  wait  upon  his  pleasure.  [Exit  Att]  Come,  Sir  Thurio,. 
Go  with  me. — Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome : 
I  '11  leave  you  to  confer  of  home-affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 

Fro.  We  '11  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  Silvia  and  Thurio- 

Vai.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you  came  ? 

Fro.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much  commended. 

Vai.  And  how  do'yoursi 

Fro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 
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VaL  How  does  your  lady  1  and  how  thrives  your  love  I 
Pro,  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you : 

I  know,  you  joy  not  in  a  lovenliscourse. 
Vol,  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  alter'd  now : 

I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 

Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 

With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans, 

With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 

For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love. 

Love  hath  chas*d  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 

And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow, 

O,  gentle  Proteus !  love's  a  mighty  lord. 

And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess, 

There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction. 

Nor,  to  his  ser\'ice,  no  such  joy  on  earth  I 

Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love  j 

Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep. 

Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 
Pro,  Enough  \  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye. 

Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so  1 
Vol,  Even  she ;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint  I 
Pro,  No ;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 
Vol,  Call  her  divine. 
Pro,  I  will  not  flatter  her. 
Vol,  O,  flatter  me ;  for  love  delights  in  praises. 
Pro,  When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills  j 

And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 
Vol.  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her :  if  not  divine. 

Yet  let  her  be  a  principality. 

Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  eartli. 
Pro,  Except  my  mistress. 
Vol,  Sweet,  except  not  any ; 

Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 
Pro,  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own  I 
Vol.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her,  too : 

She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour, — 

To  bear  my  lady's  train,  lest  the  base  earth 

Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss. 

And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud. 

Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower. 

And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 
Pro,  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  thisi 
Vai,  Pardon  me,  Proteus ;  all  I  can,  is  nothing 

To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing : 
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She  is  alone. 

JF^ro.  Then,  let  her  alone. 

Va/,  Not  for  the  world :  why,  man,  she  is  mine  own ; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee. 
Because  thou  see'st  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that.her  father  likes 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge. 
Is  gone  with  her  along ;  and  I  must  after, 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pro,  But  she  loves  youl 

Va/.   Ay,  and  we  are  betroth'd:   nay,  more,  our  marriage 
hour, 
\nth  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight 
Determined  of;  how  I  must  climb  her  window, 
The  ladder  made  of  cords,  and  all  the  means 
Plotted,  and  'greed  on  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel 

Pfv.  Go  on  before ;  I  shall  inquire  you  forth : 
I  must  unto  the  road,  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use ; 
And  then  I  '11  presently  attend  you. 

Va/,  Will  you  make  haste) 

Pro,  I  will. —  [Exfunt  Valentine  and  Speep 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels. 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  her  mien,  or  Valentinus*  praise. 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression, 
That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus) 
She 's  fair ;  and  so  is  Julia  that  I  love, — 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd ; 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire. 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 
Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold. 
And  that  I  love  him  not  as  I  was  wont : 
O,  but  I  love  his  lady  too  too  much ; 
And  that's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 
How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice. 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her? 
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Tis  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld, 

An^  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason's  light ; 

But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections, 

There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 

If  not,  to  compass  her  I  '11  use  my  skill  [ExUc. 


SCENE  v.— Milan.     A  Street. 
Enter  Speed  and  Launce. 

Speed.  Launce  I  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to  Milan. 

Launce.  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth,  for  I  am  not  welcome.. 
I  reckon  this  always — that  a  man  is  never  undone,  till  he  be  hanged ;. 
nor  never  welcome  to  a  place,  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid,  and  the- 
hostess  say,  "  Welcome/* 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  I'll  to  the  ale-house  with  you 
presently ;  where,  for  one  shot  of  fivepence,  thou  shalt  have  five- 
thousand  welcomes.  But,  sirrah,  how  did  thy  master  part  with' 
Madam  Julia? 

Launce.  Marry,  after  they  closed  in  earnest,  they  parted  very 
fairly  in  jest 

Speed.  But  shall  she  marry  him  1 

Launee.  No. 

Speed.  How  then  1    Shall  he  marry  her  f 

Launce.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  1 

Launce.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

Speed.  Why,  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with  them  ? 

Launce.  Marry,  thus :  when  it  stands  well  with  him,  it  stands  welt 
with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou  1    I  understand  thee  not 

Launce.  What  a  block  art  thou«  that  thou  canst  not !  My  staff 
understands  me. 

Speed.  What  thou  sayesti 

Launce.  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too :  look  thee ;  I  'U  but  lean,  and  myr 
staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Launce.  Why,  stand-under  and  under-stand  is  all  one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  will 't  be  a  match ) 

Launce.  Ask  my  dog :  if  he  say  ay,  it  will ;  if  he  say  no,  it  will ;  if 
he  shake  his  tail,  and  say  nothing,  it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  it  will 

Launce.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  firom  me,  but  by  a 
parable. 
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Speeed.  Tis  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce,  how  sayest  ihou, 
that  my  master  is  become  a  notable  lover  1 

Latmce,  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speed,  Than  how  1 

Launce,  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him  to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistakest  me. 

Launce,  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee ;  I  meant  thy  master. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot  lover. 

Launce.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he  bum  himself  in 
love.  If  thou  wilt,  go  with  me  to  the  ale-house ;  if  not,  thou  art  a 
Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian.  • 

Speed.  Why! 

Launce.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee  as  to  go  to 
the  ale  with  a  Christian.    Wilt  thou  go  f 

Speed.  At  thy  service.  \ExeunL 

SCENE  VI.— Milan.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace 

Enter  Proteus. 
Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn  ; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  my  oath, 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury : 
Love  bade  me  swear,  and  Love  bids  me  forswear. 

0  sweet-suggesting  Love,  if  thou  hast  sinn'd, 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it ! 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star. 

But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 
Unheedful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken ; 
And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  t'  exchange  the  bad  for  better. 
Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue !  to  call  her  bad. 
Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferr'd 
With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

1  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do ; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 

Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose : 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I,  by  their  loss, — 

For  Valentine,  myself;  for  Julia,  Silvia. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend. 

For  love  is  still  most  precious  in  itself; 

And  Silvia,  (witness  heaven,  that  made  her  fair  I) 

Shows  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiop. 
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I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive, 

Remembering  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 

And  Valentine  I  'U  hold  an  enemy, 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  friend 

I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself^ 

Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine. 

This  night  he  meaneth,  with  a  corded  ladder, 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber-window ; 

Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor. 

Now,  presently,  I  '11  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight ; 

Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine, 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter : 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I  '11  quickly  cross. 

By  some  sly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift, 

As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift  1  [Exit. 

SCENE  VII. — ^Verona.    A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  JuUA  and  LuCETTA. 

Jul.  Counsel,  Lucetta ;  gentle  girl,  assist  me : 
And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, — 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visiWy  charactered  and  engraved, — 
To  lesson  me ;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean. 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc.  Alas !  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul.  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps : 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  Love's  wings  to  fly : 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear. 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  Sir  Proteus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jul.  O,  knowest  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  soul's  food  I 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love. 
Thou  would'st  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow. 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc,  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire, 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage. 
Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jul.  The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more  it  bums. 

F 
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The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 

Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 

But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  lidndered, 

He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamel'd  stones, 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 

He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 

And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 

With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 

Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course : 

I  '11  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 

And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step, 

Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 

And  there  I  '11  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 

A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elsyiiun. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  % 

Jul,  Not  like  a  woman ;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men. 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 

Luc,  Why  then,  your  ladyship  must  cut  your  hair. 

Jul,  No,  girl ;  I  '11  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings, 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots : 
To  be  fantastic,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 

Luc.  What  fashion,  Madam,  shall  I  make  your  breeches  % 

Jul,  That  fits  as  well,  as — "  tell  me,  good  my  lord, 
What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale?" 
Why,  even  what  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta. 

Luc.  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  codpiece,  Madata 

Jul.  Out,  out,  Lucetta !  that  will  be  ill-favour'd. 

Luc,  A  round  hose,  Madam,  now's  not  worth  a  pin, 
Unless  you  have  a  codpiece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
Wliat  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly. 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey] 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandalized. 

Luc,  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go  not 

Jul,  Nay,  that  I  will  not 

Luc,  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey  when  you  come, 
No  matter  who 's  displeas'd  when  you  are  gone : 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

Jul,  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear : 
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A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears. 
And  instances  as  infinite  of  love, 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

////.  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect ; 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth : 
His  words  are  boQds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Luc  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come  to  him ! 

Jul.  Now,  as  thou  loVst  me,  do  him  not  that  wrong, 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth  : 
Only  deserve  my  love  by  loving  him ; 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of, 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing  journey. 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose. 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation ; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  despatch  me  hence. 
Come ;  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently : 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  [Exeunt, 
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ACT   III. 
SCENE  I. — Milan.    An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Duke's  Palace, 

Enter  Duke,  Thurio,  and  Proteus. 

Duke,  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile ; 
We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about —  \E3cit  Thurio. 

Now  tell  me,  Proteus,  what 's  your  will  with  me  1 

Pro,  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  discover. 
The  l^w  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal ; 
But  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am. 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that, 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
Know,  worthy  prince.  Sir  Valentine,  my  friend. 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter ; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know  you  have  determined  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stoFn  away  from  you. 
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It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  radier  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift, 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down, 
Being  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke.  Proteus,  J  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care  ; 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen, 
Haply,  when  they  have  judg'd  me  fast  asleep ; 
And  oftentimes  have  purposed  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court ; 
But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err. 
And  so,  unworthily  disgrace  the  man, 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn'd,) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  has  now  disclosed  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  ma/st  perceive  my  fear  of  this, 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower. 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend, 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone, 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently ; 
WJiere,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  hirn. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly, 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at ; 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend. 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord :  Sir  Valentine  is  coming.  [Exit 

Enter  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast  1 

Vol.  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends. 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke.  Be  they  of  much  import) 

Val.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court 

Duke.  Nay,  then  no  matter :  stay  with  me  awhile ; 
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I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret 
'Tis  not  unknown  to  thee  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend.  Sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

Vol,  I  know  it  well,  my  lord ;  and,  sure,  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable :  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter. 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him  ? 

Duke,  No,  trust  me :  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward. 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child, 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father : 
And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers, 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her ; 
And,  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherish'd  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  now  am  full  resolv'd  to  take  a  wife, 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in : 
Then,  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower ; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not 

Vol,  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in  this  ? 

Duke,  There  is  a  lady  in  Milano  here, 
Whom  I  affect ;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy. 
And  naught  esteems  my  aged  eloquence : 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court  ; 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  chang'd) 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  myself. 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 

Vol.  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words : 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind, 
More  Uian  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman*s  mind. 

Duke,  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 

Vol,  A  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best  contents  her: 
Send  her  another ;  never  give  her  o'er ; 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you. 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you  : 
If  she  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone ; 
For  why  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say ; 
For,  "get  you  gone,"  she  doth  not  mean  "away!" 
Flatter  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 
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Though  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels'  faces. 

That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  pan, 

If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 
Duke.  But  she  I  mean  is  promised  by  her  friends 

Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth ; 

And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men. 

That  no  man  hatii  access  by  day  to  her. 

Vol,  Why  then,  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night 
Duke,  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept  safe. 

That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night 

Vol,  What  lets,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window  ] 
Duke,  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  grotmd, 

And  built  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 

Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Vol.  Why  then,  a  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords^ 

To  cast  up,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower, 

So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it 

Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood. 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

Vol,  When  would  you  use  it?  pray.  Sir,  tell  me  that 

Duke.  This  very  night ;  for  Love  is  like  a  child. 
That  longs  for  every  Uiing  that  he  can  come  by. 

Vol,  By  seven  o'clock  I  '11  get  you  such  a  ladder. 

Duke.  But  hark  thee ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone : 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither? 

Vol.  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  turn  7 

Vol.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then,  let  me  see  thy  cloak : 

I  '11  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Vol.  Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ? — 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 

\Puts  open  Valentine's  cloak. 
What  letter  is  this  same  ?    What 's  here  ?— "  To  Silvia ! " 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding ! 
1 11  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.  \Reads. 

**  My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly ; 

And  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  them  flying : 
O,  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly, 

Himself  would  lodge,  where  senseless  they  are  lying  1 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them ; 

While  I,  their  king,  that  thither  them  importune, 
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Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  bless'd  thorn. 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servants*  fortune : 
I  curse  myself  for  they  are  sent  by  me, 
That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should  be." 

WTiat'sherel 

**  Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfiranchise  thee : " 
*Tis  SO ,  and  here 's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose.— 
Why,  PhaSton,  (for  thou  art  Merops'  son) 
Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car, 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  biun  the  world  ? 
Wilt  thou  xeach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee  ? 
Go,  base  intruder !  over-weening  slave ! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates, 
And  think  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories 
Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court. 
By  heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  my  daughter  or  thyself. 
iBe  gone !  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse ; 
But,  as  thou  loVst  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence.  [£xii. 

VaL  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  torment  t 
To  die,  is  to  be  banish'd  from  myself; 
And  Silvia  is  myself:  banish'd  from  her. 
Is  self  from  self, — a  deadly  banishment  I 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen! 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  % 
Unless  it  be,  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfectioxL 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night, 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day, 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon : 
She  is  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Fostefd,  illumined,  cherish'd,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom : 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death ; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

EuUr  Proteus  and  Laumcb. 

Fro.  Run,  boy ;  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out 
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Launce.  So-ho!  so-ho! 
Pro,  What  seest  thou  1 

Launce,  Him  we  go  to  find :  there's  not  a  hair  on's  head,  but  'tis 
a  Valentine. 
Pro.  Valentine  1 
VaL  No. 

Pro.  Who  then?  his  spirit  1 
VaL  Neither. 
Pro,  What  then  ? 
VaL  Nothing. 

Launce,  Can  nothing  speak?  master,  shall  I  strike? 
Pro.  Whom  would'st  thou  strike  ? 
Launce.  Nothing. 
Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Launce.  Why,  Sir,  I  '11  strike  nothing :  I  pray  you, — 
Pro.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear. — Friend  Valentine,  a  word 
VaL  My  ears  are  stopp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good  news, 

So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possessed  them. 
Pro.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine. 

For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 
VaL  Is  Silvia  dead  ? 
Pro.  No,  Valentine. 
VaL  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia ! — 

Hath  she  forsworn  me ! 
Pro.  No,  Valentine. 
Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me  I — 

What  is  your  news? 
Launce.  Sir,  there  is  a  proclamation  that  you  are  vanished.. 
Pro.  That  thou  art  banished — O,  that's  the  news ! — 

From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me,  thy  friend. 
VaL.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already. 

And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit 

Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished  ? 
Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  offered  to  the  doom, 

(Which,  unrevers'd,  stands  in  effectual  force) 

A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears : 

Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tendered ; 

With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 

Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became  them,. 

As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 

But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 

Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears. 

Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire ; 

But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
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Besides,  her  intercesaon  chafd  him  so, 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant, 
That  to  dose  prison  he  commanded  her, 
yTith  many  bitter  threats  of  biding  there.    ^ 
Vol.  No  more ;  unless  the  next  word  that  thou  speak'st 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life : 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear, 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 
Pro.  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help, 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament' st 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence ; 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  delivered 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love. 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate : 
Come,  I  '11  convey  thee  through  the  city-gate ; 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love  affairs. 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself. 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 
Va/.  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  see'st  my  boy, 

Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north-gate. 
Pro,  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out     Come,  Valentine. 
Vol.  O  my  dear  Silvia !  Hapless  Valentine  I 

[Exeunt  Valentine  and  Proteus. 
Launce.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you ;  and  yet  I  have  the  wit  to 
think,  my  master  is  a  kind  of  a  knave :  but  that's  all  one,  if  he  be 
but  one  knave.  He  lives  not  now,  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love : 
yet  I  am  in  love ;  but  a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck  that  from  me, 
nor  who  'tis  I  love ;  and  yet  'tis  a  woman :  but  what  woman,  I  will 
not  tell  myself;  and  yet  'tis  a  milk-maid ;  yet  'tis  not  a  maid,  for  she 
hath  had  gossips :  yet  'tis  a  maid,  for  she  is  her  master's  maid,  and 
serves  for  wages.  She  hath  more  qualities  than  a  water-spaniel, — 
which  is  much  in  a  bare  Christian.  {Pulling  out  a  paper!\  Here  is 
the  cat-log  of  her  conditions.  \Reads!\  "  Imprimis,  She  can  fetch 
and  carry."  Why,  a  horse  can  do  no  more :  nay,  a  horse  cannot 
fetch,  but  only  carry ;  therefore,  is  she  better  than  a  jade.  "  Item^ 
She  can  milk ;"  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 
Speed.  How  now,  signior  Launce !  what  news  with  your  mastership  ? 
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Launce.  With  my  master's  ship  ?  why,  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake  the  word 
What  news,  then,  in  your  paper  1 

Launce.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heardest 

Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black) 

Launce.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Launce.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head  I  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Thou  liest ;  I  can. 

Laufice.  I  will  try  thee.    Tell  me  this  :  who  begot  theel 

Speed.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

Launce.  O,  illiterate  loiterer !  it  was  the  son  of  tliy  grandmother. 
This  proves  that  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Launce.  There ;  and  saint  Nicholas  be  thy  speed  i 

Speed.  [Reads.}  "  Item,  She  can  milk." 

Launce.  Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  brews  good  ale." 

Launce.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb, — Blessing  of  your  heart, 
you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed  "  Item,  She  can  sew." 

Launce.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  Can  she  sol 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  can  knit" 

Launce.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a  wench,  when 
«he  can  knit  him  a  stock  % 

Speed  "  Item,  She  can  wash  and  scour." 

Launce.  A  special  virtue ;  for  then  she  need  not  be  washed  and 
scoured. 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  can  spin." 

Launce.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  \Aita  she  can  spin 
for  her  living. 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues." 

Launce,  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  virtues;  that,  indeed, 
know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore  have  no  names. 

Speed  "  Here  follow  her  vices." 

Launce.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed  "  Item,  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fasting,  in  respect  of  her 
breath." 

Launce.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a  breakfast     Read 

on. 
Speed  "  Item,  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth." 
Launce.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 
Speed.  "  Item,  She  doth  talk  m  her  sleep." 
Launce.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not  in  her  talk. 
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Speed.  "  Item,  She  is  slow  in  words."  > 

Launce,  O  villain,  that  set  this  down  among  her  vices !  To  be 
slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  virtue :  I  pray  thee,  out  with  \  and 
place  it  for  her  chief  virtue. 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  is  proud." 

Launce.  Out  with  that  too :  it  was  Eve's  legacy,  and  cannot  be 
ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  hath  no  teeth." 

Launce.  I  care  not  for  that  neither^  because  I  love  crusts. 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  is  curst" 

Launce.  Well ;  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor." 

Launce.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she  will  not,  I  will ; 
for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  is  too  liberal" 

Launce.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot,  for  that's  writ  down  she  is 
slow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall  not,  for  that  I '11  keep  shut :  now,  ot 
another  thing  she  may,  and  that  cannot  I  help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  ''  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,  and  more  faults  than 
hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults." 

Launce.  Stop  there ;  I  '11  have  her :  she  was  mine,  and  not  mine, 
twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article.     Rehearse  that  once  more. 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit," — 

Launce.  More  hair  than  wit, — it  may  be ;  I  '11  prove  it :  the  cover 
of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and  therefore  it  is  more  than  the  salt ;  the 
hair,  that  covers  the  wit,  is  more  than  the  wit,  for  the  greater  hides 
the  less.    What 's  next  1 

Speed.  — "  And  more  faults  than  hairs," — 

Launce.  That 's  monstrous :  O,  that  that  were  out  1 

Speed  — "  And  more  wealth  than  faults." 

Launce.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious.  Well,  I'll 
have  her ;  and  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing  is  impossible, — 

Speed  What  then  ? 

Launce.  Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee, — that  thy  master  stays  for  thee 
at  the  north-gate. 

Speed.  For  me ! 

Launce.  For  thee !  ay ;  who  art  thou  ?  he  hath  stayed  for  a  better 
man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  must  I  go  to  him? 

Launce.  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast  stayed  so  long,  that 
going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner?  pox  of  your  love-letters ! 

[Exit. 

Launce.  Now  will  he  be  swing'd  for  reading  my  letter:  an  un* 
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mannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  himself  into  secrets ! — ^1 11  afler,  to 
rejoice  in  the  boy's  correction.  [Exit 


SCENE  II.— Milan.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace, 

Enter  Duke  and  Thurio. 

Duke,  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  but  that  she  will  love  you, 
Now  Valentine  is  banish'd  from  her  sight 

Thu,  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despis'd  me  most, 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me, 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts. 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot — 

Enter  PROTEUS. 

How  now.  Sir  Proteus !    Is  your  countryman,    ' 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pro.  A  litde  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grie£ 

Duke.  So  I  believe ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert,) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace. 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke.  Thou  know'st  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  between  Sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord 

Dtike.  And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so. 
What  might  we  do  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  Sir  Thurio  1 

Pro.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent, — 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  she  '11  think  that  it  is  spoke  in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it. 
Therefore,  it  must  with  circumstance  be  spoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend 
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Duke.  Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Fro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loath  to  do : 
Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman, 
Especially  against  his  very  friend 

Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage  him, 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him ; 
Therefore,  the  office  is  indiflferent, 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro.  You  have  prevailed,  my  lord :  if  I  can  do  it, 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise. 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  say,  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio. 

Thu.  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him. 
Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me ; 
Which  must  be  done,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  Sir  Valentine. 

Duke.  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this  kind. 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report. 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary, 
And  cannot  soon  revolt,  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy, 
And,  for  your  friend's  sake,  will  be  glad  of  you ; 
Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion, 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  effect : 
But  you,  Sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough ; 
You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy. 

Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart 
Write,  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line 
That  may  discover  such  integrity : 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poet's  sinews ; 
AVhose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones, 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire  lamenting  elegies. 
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\^t  by  night  your  lad/s  chamber-window' 
A^ith  some  sweet  consort ;  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump :  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her. 

Duke  This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in  love. 

Thu,  And  thy  advice  this  night  I  '11  put  in  practice. 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver. 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently, 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  music. 
I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro,  We  '11  wait  upon  your  grace  till  after  supper. 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 

Duke.  Even  now  about  it :  I  will  pardon  you.  \ExeutiL 


'%&^ 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  l.—Tke  Frontiers  o/Mastua,     A  Forest. 

Enter  certain  Out-laws. 

X  Out.  Fellows,  stand  fast ;  I  see  a  passenger. 

2  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  down  with  'em. 

Enter  VALENTINE  and  SPEED. 

3  Out.  Stand,  Sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have  about  you ; 
If  not,  we  'U  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone :  these  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 
Vol.  My  friends, — 

1  Out.  That's  not  so.  Sir;  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace  1  we  '11  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we ;  for  he  is  a  proper  man. 
Val.  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lose. 

A  man  I  am,  cross'd  with  adversity : 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments, 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disftimish  me, 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.  Whither  travel  you  1 

Vol.  To  Verona. 

I  OtU.  Whence  came  you  I 

Val.  From  Milan. 
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3  Out,  Have  you  long  sojoum'd  there  ? 

Vol.  Some  sixteen  months ;  and  longer  might  have  sta/d. 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 

2  Out  What,  were  you  banish'd  thence  t 

VaL  I  was. 

2  Out  For  what  offence  ? 

Val,  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearse : 
I  kill'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent ; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully,  in  fight. 
Without  false  vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

1  Out.  Why,  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so. 
But  were  you  banish'd  for  so  small  a  fault? 

Val.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 

2  Out  Have  you  the  tongues) 

Val.  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy, 
Or  else  I  often  had  been  miserable. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar^ 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction ! 

1  Out.  We  '11  have  him : — sirs,  a  word. 
Speed.  Master,  be  one  of  them  ; 

It  is  an  honoiurable  kind  of  thievery. 
Val.  Peace,  villain ! 

2  Out  Tell  us  this :  have  you  any  thing  to  take  to  T 
Val.  Nothing,  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentlemen^ 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovem'd  youth 

Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men : 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banished 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady, 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

2  Out.  And  I  firom  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman, 
Who,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart 

1  Out.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these: 
But  to  the  purpose ;  for  we  cite  our  faults. 

That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives ; 
And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautify'd 
With  goodly  shape ;  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguist,  and  a  man  of  such  perfection. 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want, — 

2  Out  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish'd  man. 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you. 

Are  you  content  to  be  our  general) 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  ^demessf 
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3  Out,  What  sa/st  thou?  wilt  thou  be  of  our  consort! 
Say  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all : 
We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul'd  by  thee, 
Love  thee  as  our  commander  and  our  king. 

1  Out,  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou  diest 

2  Out,  Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have  oflfer'd. 
Vol,  I  take  yoiur  offer,  and  will  live  with  you ; 

Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 

3  Out,  No  j  we  detest  such  vile,  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us :  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  cave, 
And  show  thee  all  the  treasiure  we  have  got ; 

Whicn,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose.  [ExeutiL 

SCENE  IL— Milan.     The  Court  off/ie  Duke's  Falacc. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro,  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer : 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend ; 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows, 
She  bids  me  think  how  I  have  been  forsworn. 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  loVd : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips. 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  q;)ums  my  love, 
The  more  it  grows,  and  &wneth  on  her  stilL 
But  here  comes  Thurio  :  now  must  we  to  her  window, 
And  give  some  evening  music  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thurio  and  Musidans. 

Thu,  How  now.  Sir  Proteus !  are  you  crept  before  us  f 

Fro,  Ay,  gentle  Thurio ;  for  you  know  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 

Thu,  Ay  j  but  I  hope.  Sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro,  Sr,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 

Thu,  Whom?    Silvia? 

Pro,  Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  sake. 

Thu,  I  thank  you  for  your  own. — Now,  gentlemen. 
Let 's  tune,  and  to  it  lu&dly  awhile. 
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Enter,  at  a  distance.  Host,  andjvux  in  boy's  clothet. 

Host  Now,  my  young  guest ;  methinks  you  're  allycholly :  I  pray 
you,  why  is  it  I 
Jul,  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Host  Come,  we  '11  have  you  merry :  I  '11  bring  you  where  you  shall 
bear  music,  and  see  the  gentleman  that  you  asked  for. 

Jul,  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak  9 

Host  Ay,  that  you  shall 

Jut  That  will  be  music  \Music plays. 

Host  Hark,  hark ! 

Jul,  Is  he  among  these  ? 

Host  Ay ;  but  peace  1  let 's  hear  'em. 

SONG. 

Who  is  Silvia?  wliat  is  she? 

That  all  our  swains  commend  he: : 
Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she ; 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  bcr^ 
That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind,  as  she  is  fair  ? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness : 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness ; 
And,  being  helped,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing. 

That  Silvia  is  excelling ;     ' 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Host  How  now !  are  you  sadder  than  you  were  before  1  How  do 
you,  man  1  the  music  likes  you  not 

Jul,  You  mistake ;  the  musician  likes  me  not 

Host  Why,  my  pretty  youth  % 

Jul.  He  plays  false,  faUier. 

Host  How  1  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  1 

Jul,  Not  so;  but  yet  so  false,  that  he  grieves  my  very  heart- 
strings. 

Host  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

JtU,  Ay ;  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have  a  slow  heart 

Host,  I  perceive  you  delight  not  in  music 

Jul,  Not  a  whit, — ^when  it  jars  so. 

Host  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  music ! 

Jul,  Ay,  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host  You  would  have  them  always  play  but  one  thing! 

Jul,  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 

G 
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But,  Host,  doth  this  Sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on, 

Often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 
Host  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me, — ^he  lov'd  her  out 
of  all  nick. 
Jul  Where  is  Launce  % 

Host  Gone  to  seek  his  dog ;  which,  to-morrow,  by  his  master  s 
command,  he  must  cany  for  a  present  to  his  lady. 
Jul,  Peace !  stand  aside  :  the  company  parts. 
Pro,  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you :  I  will  so  plead. 

That  you  shall  say  my  cunning  drift  excels. 
Thu,  Where  meet  we  ? 
Pro,  At  saint  Gregory's  well. 
Thu,  Farewell  \Exeunt  Thurio  and  Musicians. 

Enter  Silvia  ahwe,  at  her  window. 

Pro,  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 
Sil,  I  thank  you  for  your  music,  gentlemen. 

Who  is  that,  that  spake  1 
Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth, 

You  would  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 
5/7.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it 
Pro,  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant 
.S7/.  What  is  your  will  1 

Pro,  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

.Si7.  You  have  your  wish  :  my  will  is  even  this, — 

That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 

Thou  subtle,  perjur'd,  false,  disloyal  man ! 

Think'st  thou  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless. 

To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 

That  hast  deceived  so  many  with  thy  vows  ] 

Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 

For  me, — by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 

I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request, 

That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit ; 

And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself. 

Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 
Pro,  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady  \ 

But  she  is  dead. 
Jul,  \Asi(U^  Twere  false,  if  I  should  speak  it ; 

For,  I  am  sure,  she  is  not  buried. 
Sil,  Say,  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend. 

Survives,  to  whom  thyself  art  witness 

I  am  betroth'd :  and  art  thou  not  asham  d 

To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy? 
Pro,  I  likewise  hear,  that  Valentme  is  dead 
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Sil,  And  so,  suppose,  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave. 
Assure  thyself,  my  love  is  buried. 

Fro,  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

SU.  Go^  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her's  thence ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  her's  sepulchre  thine. 

JtiJ.  [Aside.']  He  heard  not  that 

Fro,  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate, 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber : 
To  that  I  '11  speak,  to  that  I  *11  sigh  and  weep ; 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow. 
And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

Jul,  [Aside,']  If 'twere  a  substance,  you  would,  sure,  deceive  it, 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am. 

Sil.  I  am  very  loath  to  be  your  idol.  Sir ; 
But,  since  your  falsehood  shall  become  you  well 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes. 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I  '11  send  it : 
And  so,  good  rest; 

Fro,  As  wretches  have  o'er  night, 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

[Exeunt  Proteus,  and  Silvia,  ahoi-e. 

Jul,  Host,  will  you  go  1 

Host  By  my  halidom,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Jul,  Pray  you,  where  lies  Sir  Proteus  1 

Host,  Marry,  at  my  house.     Trust  me,  I  think  'tis  almost  day 

Jul,  Not  so  'y  but  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  most  heaviest  [Exeunt 


SCENE  III.— TTu  Same. 

Enter  Eglamour. 

Egl,  This  is  the  hour  that  Madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind : 
There 's  some  great  matter  she  'd  employ  me  in. — 
Madam,  madam  1 

Enter  Silvia  abaoe^  at  her  window, 

Sil  Who  calls  1 

EgL  Your  servant,  and  your  friend ; 

One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

Sil,  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good-morrow. 

Egl  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself  C%CJ^\  \  K 
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According  to  your  ladyship's  impose, 

I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 

It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

5/7.  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, — 
Think  not  I  flatter,  for  I  swear  I  do  not, — 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplished. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine ; 
Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 
Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorred. 
Thyself  hast  lov^d ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart. 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died, 
Upon  whose  grave  thou  voVdst  pure  chastity. 
Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 
To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode  j 
And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 
I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company. 
Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 
Urge  not  my  father^s  anger,  Eglamour, 
But  think  upon  my  grief, — a  lady's  grie^ — 
And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence. 
To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match. 
Which  heaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plaguea 
I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 
As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands, 
To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me : 
If  not,  to  hide  what  1  have  said  to  thee, 
That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Egl,  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances ; 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  placed, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Recking  as  little  what  betideth  me. 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

SiL  This  evening  coming. 

EgL  Where  shall  I  meet  you  ] 

SU.  At  friar  Patrick's  cell, 

Wliere  I  intend  holy  confession. 

Egl,  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship.     Good  morrow, 
Gentle  lady. 

SiL  Good  morrow,  kind  Sir  Eglamour. 

\Exeunt  Eglamour,  and  Silvia,  ahove^ 
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SCENE  IN.—JTu  Same. 

Enter  Launcb  wUh  his  dog, 

Launce.  When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur  with  him,  look 
you,  it  goes  hard :  one  that  I  brought  up  of  a  puppy ;  one  that  I 
saved  from  drowning,  when  three  or  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and 
sisters  went  to  it  I  have  taught  him,  even  as  one  would  say  pre- 
cisely. Thus  I  would  teach  a  dog.  I  was  sent  to  deliver  him  as  a 
present  to  mistress  Silvia  from  my  master ;  and  I  came  no  sooner 
into  the  dining-chamber,  but  he  steps  me  to  her  trencher,  and  steals 
her  capon's  leg.  O,  'tis  a  foul  thing,  when  a  cur  cannot  keep  him- 
self in  all  companies !  I  would  have,  as  one  should  say,  one  that 
takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all 
things.  If  I  had  not  had  more  wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon  me 
that  he  did,  I  think  verily,  he  had  been  hanged  for't :  sure  as  I  live, 
he  had  suflered  for't  You  shall  judge.  He  thrusts  me  himself  into 
the  company  of  three  or  four  gentleman-like  dogs  under  the  duke's 
table :  he  had  not  been  there  (bless  the  mark !)  a  pissing  while,  but 
all  the  chamber  smelt  him.  "  Out  with  the  dog ! "  says  one  ;  "  what 
cur  is  thatl"  says  another;  "whip  him  out,"  sayfe  the  third ;  "hang 
him  up,"  says  the  duke.  I,  having  been  acquainted  with  the  smell 
before,  knew  it  was  Crab ;  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow  that  whips  the 
dogs:  "Friend,"  quoth  I,  "you  mean  to  whip  the  dogi"  "Ay, 
marry,  do  I,"  quoth  he.  "You  do  him  the  more  wrong,"  quoth  I ; 
" '  twas  I  did  the  thing  you  wot  of."  He  makes  me  no  more  ado, 
but  whips  me  out  of  the  chamber.  How  many  masters  would  do 
this  for  his  servant  1  Nay,  I  '11  be  sworn,  I  have  sat  in  the  stocks 
for  puddings  he  had  stolen,  otherwise  he  had  been  executed  :  I  have 
stood  on  the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath  killed,  otherwise  he  had  suffered 
for't  Thou  thinkest  not  of  this  now! — Nay,  I  remember  the  trick 
you  served  me,  when  I  took  my  leave  of  Madam  Silvia :  did  not  I  bid 
thee  still  mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do  1  When  didst  thou  see  me  heave 
up  my  leg,  and  make  water  against  a  gentlewoman's  farthingale] 
Didst  thou  ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick  % 

Enter  Proteus  aiik/ Julia. 

Pro,  Sebastian  is  thy  name  %    I  like  thee  well, 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jul,  In  what  you  please :  I  Mali  do  what  I  can. 

Pro,  I  hope  thou  wilt — \To  Launce.]  How,  now,  you  whoreson 
peasant  I    Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering? 

Launce,  Marry,  Sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the  dog  you  bade  me. 

Pro,  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel? 

Launce,  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur;  and  tells  you, 
currish  thanks  is  good  enough  for  such  a  present 
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Pro,  But  she  received  my  dog  1 

Launce.  No,  indeed,  did  she  not :  here  have  I  brought  him  back 
again. 
Pro,  What !  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  1 
Launce,   Ay,  Sir :  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen  from  me  by  the 
hangman  boys  in  the  market-place;  and  then  I  offered  her  mine 
own,  who  is  a  dog  as  big  as  ten  of  yours,  and  therefore  the  gift  the 
greater. 
Pro,  QOj  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight 
Away,  I  say  I    Sta/st  thou  to  vex  me  here  1 
A  slave  that  still  an  end  turns  me  to  shame.         \E3cit  Launce. 
Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee. 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth. 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business. 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yond  foolish  lout ; 
But  chiefly  for  thy  face  and  thy  behaviour, 
Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 
Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 
Therefore,  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee; 
Go  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee ; 
Deliver  it  to  Madam  Silvia : 
She  lov'd  me  well  delivered  it  to  me. 
Jul,  It  seems,  you  lov'd  not  her,  to  leave  her  token. 

She's  dead,  belike  1 
Pro,  Not  so  :  I  think,  she  live& 

Jul,  Alas! 

Pro,  Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas  % 
Jul,  I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 
Pro,  Wherefore  shouldst  thou  pity  her  1 
Jul,  Because,  methinks,  that  she  lov'd  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia. 
She  dreams  on  him,  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
You  dote  on  her,  that  cares  not  for  your  love, 
nris  pity,  love  should  be  so  contrary ; 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas  I 
Pro,  Well,  give  her  that  ring ;  and  therewithal 

•  

This  letter : — that 's  her  chamber. — Tell  my  lady 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Your  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber, 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary.  \Rxiu 

Jul,  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message ) 
Alas,  poor  Proteus !  thou  hast  entertained 
A  fox  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs. 
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Alas,  poor  fool  1  why  do  I  pity  him, 

That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  met 

Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me ; 

Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 

This  ring  I  gave  him  when  he  parted  from  me. 

To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will : 

And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger  1) 

To  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 

To  carry  that  which  I  would  ha'^e  refus'd ; 

To  praise  his  faith  which  I  would  have  dispraised, 

I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love, 

But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master, 

Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 

Yet  will  I  woo  for  him ;  but  yet  so  coldly, 

As,  heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed. 

£mier  SiLVIA,  attetided. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day !     I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  Madam  Silvia. 

Sil,  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she  I 

Jid,  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  or^. 

Sil,  From  whom ! 

/«/.  From  my  master,  Sir  Proteus,  Madanu 

Sil,  O, — he  sends  you  for  a  picture  f 

Jul,  Ay,  Madam. 

Sil,  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there. —         \A  picture  brought. 
Go,  give  your  master  this :  tell  him  fxova  me. 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget, 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber,  than  this  shadow. 

Jul,  Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter. —    [Gi7fa  a  tetter. 
Pardon  me.  Madam  \  I  have  unadvised 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not : 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship.  \Grv€5  another. 

Sil,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul,  It  may  not  be ;  good  Madam,  pardon  me. 

Sil,  There,  hold.  {Gives  back  the  first  letter 

I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines : 
I  know,  they  are  stuff'd  with  protestations, 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths,  which  he  will  break. 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper.  [Tears  the  second  letter, 

Jul,  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

Sil,  The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me ; 
For,  I  have  '  thousand  times, 
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His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure. 
Though  his  false  finger  have  profan'd  the  ring, 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

Jul.  She  thanks  you. 

Sil,  What  sa/st  thou  ? 

Jul  I  thank  you,  Madam,  that  you  tender  her. 
Poor  gentlewoman !  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

SiL  Dost  thou  know  her? 

Jtd,  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself: 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protest, 
That  I  have  wept  a  hundred  several  times. 

SiL  Belike,  she  thinks,  that  Proteus  hath  forsook  her. 

Jul,  I  think  she  doth ;  and  that 's  her  cause  of  sorrow. 

Sil,  Is  she  not  passing  fairl 

Jul.  She  hath  been  fairer,  Madam,  than  she  is. 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well. 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you ; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away, 
The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pihch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face. 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

SiL  How  tall  was  she) 

Jul.  About  my  stature :  for,  at  pentecost. 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  pla/d, 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  Madam  Julia's  gown ; 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgments^ 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me : 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good ; 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part : 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning 
For  Theseus'  perjury,  and  unjust  flight ; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears, 
That  my  poor  mistress,  movW  therewithal, 
Wept  bitterly ;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead, 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow ! 

SiL  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth. — 
Alas,  poor  lady !  desolate  and  left ! — 
I  weep  myself,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth ;  there  is  my  purse :  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou  lov'st  her. 
Farewell 
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Jul,  And  she  shall  thank  you  for't,  if  e'er  you  know  her. — 

\Exit  Silvia,  with  Attendants. 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild  and  beautiful 
I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold, 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress*  love  so  much. 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself! 
Here  is  her  picture :  let  me  see ;  I  think, 
If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers ; 
And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little, 
Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 
Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow : 
If  that  be  all  the  diflerence  in  his  love, 
I  '11  get  me  such  a  coloured  periwig. 
Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass ;  and  so  are  mine : 
Ay,  but  her  forehead 's  low ;  and  mine 's  as  high. 
What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her. 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself, 
If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 
Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up^ 
For  'tis  thy  rival     O  thou  senseless  form  I 
Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,  loVd,  and  adored ; 
And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry. 
My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead. 
I  '11  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake,  . 

That  us'd  me  so  j  or  else,  by  Jove  I  vow, 
I  should  have  scratch'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes, 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.  \Exit 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— Milan.  An  Abbey. 
Enter  Eglamour. 

Egl.  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky ; 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour, 
That  Silvia  at  friar  Patrick's  ceil  should  meet  me. 
She  will  not  fail :  for  lovers  break  not  hours. 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

See,  where  she  comes! — [Enter  Silvia.]   Lady,  a  happy 
evening ! 
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St/.  Amen,  amen !  go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey-wall : 
I  fear  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

£g/.  Fear  not :  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off; 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough,  [Exewit. 


SCENE  IL— Milan.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Thvvlio^  Proteus,  ««</ Julia. 

Tku.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit  I 

Pro.  O,  Sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was  : 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 

T/iu.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long  I 

Pro.  No,  that  it  is  too  little. 

TAu.  I  '11  wear  a  boot  to  make  it  somewhat  rounder. 
yw/.  [Aside.]  But  love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to  what  it  loathes. 

TAu.  What  says  she  to  my  face  I 

Pro.  She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Thu.  Nay  then,  the  wanton  lies ;  my  face  is  black. 

Pro.  But  pearls  are  fair ;  and  the  old  saying  is, 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes. 

/u/,  [Aside.]  Tis  true,  such  pearls  as  put  out  ladies*  eyes ; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  thent 

TAu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse  f 

Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war. 

TAu.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love  and  peace  1 

Jul.  [Aside!]  But  better,  indeed,  when  you  hold  your  peace. 

TAu.  What  says  she  to  my  valour  \ 

Pro.  O,  Sir,  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that 

Jul.  [Aside.]  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cowardice. 

TAu.  What  says  she  to  my  birth  1 

Pro.  That  you  are  well  deriv'd. 

Jul.  [Aside.]  True ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fooL 

TAu.  Considers  she  my  possessions  ? 

Pro.  O,  ay ;  and  pities  them. 

Tku.  Wherefore] 

Jul.  [Aside.]  That  such  an  ass  should  owe  them. 

Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  lease. 

Jul.  Here  comes  the  duke. 

£nUr  Duke. 

Duke.  How  now.  Sir  Proteus  I  how  now,  Thurio  1 
Which  of  you  saw  Sir  Eglamour  of  late  1 
TAu.  Not  I. 
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Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke,  Saw  you  my  daughter  I 

Pro,  Neither. 

Duke,  Why  then, 
She 's  fled  unto  that  peasant  Valentine ; 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
'Tis  true ;  for  friar  Laurence  met  them  both, 
As  he  in  penance  wander'd  through  the  forest : 
Him  he  knew  well ;  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she^ 
But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 
Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even ;  and  there  she  was  not 
These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence : 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse, 
But  mount  you  presently ;  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot, 
That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled : 
Dispatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.  \Exit 

Thu,  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl, 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her. 
I  '11  after,  more  to  be  revenged  on  Eglamour 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.  \Exit, 

Pro,  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour,  that  goes  with  her.  \Exit, 

Jul,  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  cross  that  love 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.  \ExU, 


SCENE  III.— Frontiers  of  Mantua.     The  Forest 

Enter  Outlaws  with  Silvia. 

1  Out,  Come,  come;  be  patient;  we  must  bring  you  to  our 
captain. 

Sil,  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  leam'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out,  Come,  bring  her  away. 

I  Out,  Where  is  the  gendeman  that  was  with  herl 

3  Out,  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  outrun  us ; 
But  Moyses,  and  Valerius,  follow  him. 

Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood ; 
There  is  our  captain.     We  '11  follow  him  that 's  fled : 
The  thicket  is  beset ;  he  cannot  'scape. 

[Exeunt  ail  except  the  First  Outlaw  and  Silvia. 
X  Out.  Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  captain's  cave. 
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Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

St/,  O  Valentine !  this  I  endure  for  thee.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  IV.— Another  fart  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  VxtlNTlNB. 

Val,  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  i 
These  shadowy,  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 

0  thou,  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless, 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was ! 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia ! 

Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain !       [^Noise  heard. 

What  halloing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day  ? 

These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 

Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chace. 

They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do, 

To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. — 

Withdraw  thee,  Valentine :  who 's  this  comes  here  1        [Retires, 

Enter  Proteus,  Silvia,  and  Julia, 

Pro,  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth) 
To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  him 
That  would  have  forced  your  honour  and  your  love : 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look ; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg. 
And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  give. 

Val,  [Aside,]  How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear  I 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while. 

Sil,  O,  miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am ! 

Pfv,  Unhappy  were  you.  Madam,  ere  I  came ; 
But  by  my  coming  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Si/,  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most  unhappy. 

/u/,  [Aside,]  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your  presence. 

Si/,  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 

1  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast, 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 
O,  heaven  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
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Whose  life 's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ; 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
I  do  detest  false  perjured  Proteus ! 
Therefore  be  gone,  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pro,  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to  death, 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
O,  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approved, 
When  women  cannot  love,  where  they're  belov'dl 

Sii,  When  Proteus  cannot  love  where  he 's  belov'dL 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love, 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury,  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  faith  lell  now,  unless  thou  'dst  two, 
And  that 's  far  wgrse  than  none :  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend ! 

Fro.  In  love 

\Vho  respects  friend? 

Sii.  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Fro,  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
I  '11  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end, 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love, — ^force  you, 

•S/7.  O  heaven ! 

Fro,  I  '11  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

Vai,  [Coming  forward,^  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil 
touch; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion  I 

Fro,  Valentine  1 

Vol,  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or  love; 
(For  such  is  a  friend  now)  treach'rous  man ! 
Thou  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes :  naught  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me.     Now  I  dare  not  say, 
I  have  one  friend  alive :  thou  would'st  disprove  me. 
Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  one's  right  hand 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  bosom  1    Proteus, 
I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more. 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 
The  private  wound  is  deepest     O  time  most  curst  I 
'Mongst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst  I 

Fro,  My  shame  and  guilt  confound  me. — 
Forgive  me,  Valentine.     If  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
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I  tender 't  here ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer, 

As  e'er  I  did  commit 
Va/.  Then  I  am  paid  : 

And  Dnce  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest— 

Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 

Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;  for  these  are  pleas'd 

By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath 's  appeas'd : — 

And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  firee, 

All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee. 
/ul.  O  me  unhappy !  [Famfs, 

Pro,  Look  to  the  boy. 

Vol.  Why,  boy!  why,  wag!  how  now  I  what's  the  matter?  look 
up;  speak. 

Jul,  O  good  Sir,  my  master  charg'd  me  to  deliver  a  ring  to  Madam 
Silvia ;  which,  out  of  my  neglect,  was  never  done. 
Fro,  Where  is  that  ring,  boy  ? 

Jul,  Here  'tis :  this  is  it     \Gives  a  rin^. 

Fro,  How !  let  me  see : — ^why,  this  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  JuUa. 
Jul,  O,  cry  you  mercy.  Sir ;  I  have  mistook  i 

This  is  the  ring  you  sent  to  Silvia.  [Shows  another  ring. 

Fro,  But  how  cam'st  thou  by  this  ring? 

At  my  depart  I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 
ul.  And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me ; 

And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 
Fro,  How!  Julia! 
Jul  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths, 

And  entertained  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 

How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root  I 

O  Proteus !  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush . 

Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 

Such  an  immodest  raiment, — if  shame  live 

In  a  disguise  of  love. 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds. 

Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their  minds. 
Fro,  Than  men  their  minds !  'tis  true.     O  heaven!  wcie  man 

But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 

Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all  the  sin^ : 

Inconstancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins. 

What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 

More  fresh  in  Julia's,  with  a  constant  eye  f 
Val,  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either. 

Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close : 

'Twere  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 
Pro,  Bear  witness,  heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for  ever. 
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Jid.  And  I  mine. 

Enter  Outlaws  with  DuKE  and  THURia 

Out  A  prize !  a  prize  1  a  prize ! 

VaL  Forbear,  forbear,  I  say !  it  is  my  lord  the  duke.— 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgraced, 
Banished  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine  I 

Thu,  Yonder  is  Silvia;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Vol,  Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy  death. 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 
Milano  shall  not  hold  thee.     Here  she  stands : 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch ; — 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

Thu,  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I ; 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not  : 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke,  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou. 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done. 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. — 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 

I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine,  • 

And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress*  love : 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs. 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again : 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivall'd  merit, 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe, — Sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  derived ; 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserved  her. 

VaL  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me  happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake, 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke.  I  grant  it,  for  thine  own,  whatever  it  be. 

VaL  These  banish'd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal, 
Are  men  endu'd  with  worthy  qualities : 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here, 
And  let  them  be  recalled  from  their  exile : 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good, 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  prevailed ;  I  pardon  them,  and  tliee : 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts.— 
Come ;  let  us  go :  we  will  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 
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Vol,  And  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile. 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  I.  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him :  he  blushes. 

Vol,  I  warrant  you,  my  lord, — more  grace  than  boy. 

Duke  What  mean  you  by  that  saying  ] 

Vol.  Please  you,  I  '11  tell  you  as  we  pass  along, 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. — 
Come,  Proteus ;  'tis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered : 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours ; 
Cne  feasti  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness,  {Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Windsor.    Before  Page's  House. 

Enter  justice  SHALLOW,  Slender,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

SJta/,  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not ;  I  will  make  a  Star-chamber 
matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty  Sir  John  Falstaffs,  he  shall  not  abuse 
Robert  Shallow,  Esquire. 

S/en.  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and  coram, 

Shal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  ctist-aiorum, 

Slen,  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too ;  and  a  gentleman  bom,  master  par- 
son ;  who  writes  himself  armigeroj — ^in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or 
obligation,  armigero, 

Shai,  Ay,  that  I  do ;  and  have  done  any  time  these  three  hundred 
years. 

Sien,  All  his  successor^,  gone  before  him,  have  don 't ;  and  all  his 
ancestors,  that  come  after  him,  may :  they  may  give  the  dozen  white 
luces  in  their  coat 

Shal,  It  is  an  old  coat 

Eva,  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old  coat  well ;  it 
agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a  familiar  beast  to  man,  and  signifies — 
love. 

Shal,  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coat 

Slen,  I  may  quarter,  coz  ] 

Shal,  You  may,  by  marrying. 

Eva,  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it 

Shal,  Not  a  whit 

Eva,  Yes,  py'r  lady ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your  coat,  there  is 
but  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  my  simple  conjectures :  but  that  is  all 
one.    If  Sir  John  Falstaff  have  committed  disparagements  unto  you. 
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I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make 
atonements  and  compromises  between  you. 

Shai.  The  council  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot 

Eva.  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot ;  there  is  no  fear  of 
God  in  a  riot :  the  council,  look  you,  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of 
Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot ;  take  your  vizaments  in  that 

S/iaL  Ha !  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again,  the  sword  should 
end  it  ^ 

Eva,  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and  end  it  •  and  there 
is  also  another  device  in  my  prain,  which,  peradventure,  prings  goot 
discretions  with  it :  there  is  Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to  master 
George  Page,  which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Sien,  Mistress  Anne  Page  1  She  has  brown  hair,  and  speaks  small, 
like  a  woman. 

Eva,  It  is  that  fery  person  for  all  the  'orld,  as  just  as  you  will 
desire ;  and  seven  hundred  pounds  of  monies,  and  gold,  and  silver, 
is  her  grandsire,  upon  his  death's-bed,  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resur- 
rections !)  give,  when  she  is  able  to  overtake  seventeen  years  old.  It 
were  a  goot  motion,  if  we  leave  our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and  desire 
a  marriage  between  master  Abraham  and  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Shai,  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred  pound  1 

Eva,  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter  penny. 

S/ial,  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman ;  she  has  good  gifls. 

Eva,  Seven  hundred  pounds  and  possibilities,  is  good  gifts. 

Shai,  Well,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page.     Is  Falstaff  there  ? 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  f  I  do  despise  a  liar,  as  I  do  despise 
one  that  is  false ;  or  as  I  despise  one  that  is  not  true.  The  knight, 
Sir  John,  is  there ;  and,  I  beseech  you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-willers. 
I  will  peat  the  door  for  master  Page.  [Knocks,']  What,  ho  I  Got 
pless  your  house  here ! 

Page,  [Within,]  Who's  there? 

Eva.  Here  is  Gofs  plessing,  and  your  friend,  and  justice  Shallow; 
and  here  young  master  Slender,  that  peradventures,  shall  tell  you 
another  tale,  if  matters  grow  to  yoiu:  likings. 

Enter  Page. 

Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well  I  thank  you  for  my 
venison,  master  Shallow. 

Shai.  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you :  much  good  do  it  your 
good  heart !  I  wished  your  venison  better ;  it  was  ill  kill'd. — How 
doth  good  mistress  Page  1 — ^and  I  thank  you  always  with  my  heart, 
la ;  with  my  heart 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shai,  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master  Slender. 
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Sim,  How  does  3roiir  fallow  greyhound,  Sir!  I  heard  say,  he  was 
outrun  on  CotsalL 

I^age.  It  could  not  be  judged,  fflr. 

Slen,  You  '11  not  confess,  you  'U  not  confess. 

SAa/.  That  he  will  not : — ^'tis  your  fault,  'tis  your  fault : — ^"Tis  a 
good  dog. 

Page,  A  cur,  Sir. 

SAa/.  Sir,  he 's  a  g,ood  dog,  and  a  fair  dog ;  can  there  be  more 
said  ?  he  is  good,  and  fair. — Is  Sir  John  Falstaff  here  t 

Page,  Sir,  he  is  within;  and  I  would  I  could  do  a  good  ofRce 
between  you. 

£va.  It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  speak. 

SAa/.  He  hath  wronged  me,  master  Page. 

Page,  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it 

S/ta/,  If  it  be  confessed,  it  is  not  redressed :  is  not  that  so,  master 
Page !  He  hath  wronged  me ;  indeed,  he  hath ; — at  a  word,  he  hath; 
— believe  me : — Robert  Shallow,  Esquire,  saith,  he  is  wronged. 

Page,  Here  comes  Sir  John. 

EfUer  Sir  JoHH  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Fistou 

Pa/.  Now,  master  Shallow, — ^you  '11  complain  of  me  to  the  king  t 

SAa/,  Knight,  you  have  beiten  my  men,  killed  my  deer,  and  broke 
open  my  lodge. 

Pa/,  But  not  kissed  your  keeper's  daughter! 

SAa/.  Tut,  a  pin !  this  shall  be  answered. 

Pa/.  I  will  answer  it  straight : — I  have  done  all  this.-r-That  is  now 
answered. 

SAa/.  The  council  shall  know  this. 

Pa/.  Twere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in  counsel :  you  '11  be 
laughed  at. 

Eva.  Pauca  verba^  Sir  John ;  goot  worts. 

Pa/.  Good  worts !  good  cabbage. — Slender,  I  broke  your  head ; 
what  matter  have  you  against  me ) 

S/en.  Marry,  Sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against  you ;  and 
against  your  coney-catching  rascals,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol :  they 
carried  me  to  the  tavern,  and  made  me  drunk,  and  afterwards  picked 
my  pocket 

Bard.  You  Banbury  cheese  I 

S/en.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Pist.  How  now,  Mephostophilus  I 

S/en.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym.  Slice,  I  say!  pauca^  pauca;  slice  I  that's  my  humour. 

S/en.  Where's  Simple,  my  man! — can  you  tell,  cousin? 

Et^a.  Peace,  I  pray  you.  Now  let  us  understand :  there  is  three 
umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I  understand;   that  is — master  Page, 
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Jidelicdy  master  Page ;  and  there  is  myself,  fidelicet^  myself;  and  the 
three  party  is,  lastly  and  finally,  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Page,  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between  them. 

Eva,  Fery  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  note-book ;  and 
we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon  the  cause,  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we 
can. 

Fal,  Pistol, — 

Fist  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva,  The  tevil  and  his  tam  I  what  phrase  is  this,  "  He  hears  with 
ear  1 "    Why,  it  is  affectations. 

Fal,  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slender's  purse  ? 

Shn,  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he, — or  I  would  I  might  never  come 
in  mine  own  great  chamber  again  else, — of  seven  groats  in  mill- 
sixpences,  and  two  Edward  shovel-boards,  that  cost  me  two  shilling 
rind  two  pence  a-piece  of  Yead  Miller,  by  these  gloves. 

Fal,  Is  this  true.  Pistol? 

Eva,  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Fist  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner ! — ^Sir  John  and  master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo. — 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here ; 
Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest 

Slen,  By  these  gloves,  then,  'twas  he. 

Nym,  Be  avised.  Sir,  and  pass  good  humours.  I  will  say,  "  marry 
trap,"  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nuthook's  humour  on  me ;  that  is  the 
very  note  of  it. 

Slen,  By  this  hat,  then,  he  in  the  red  face  had  it ;  for  though  I 
cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you  made  me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not 
altogether  an  ass. 

Fal,  What  say  you.  Scarlet  and  John  ? 

Bard,  Why,  Sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentleman  had  drunk  him- 
self out  of  his  five  sentences, — 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  "  senses ;"  fie,  what  the  ignorance  is  I 

Bard,  And  being  fap.  Sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashier'd ;  and  so  con- 
clusions pass'd  the  careires. 

Slen,  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too ;  but  'tis  no  matter :  I  '11 
ne*er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again,  but  in  honest,  civil,  godly  company, 
for  this  trick :  if  I  be  drunk,  I  '11  be  drunk  with  those  that  have  the 
fear  of  God,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves. 

Eva,  So  Got  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 

Fal,  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gentlemen ;  you  hear  it 

Enter  ANNE  Page  with  Wine;  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page. 

Fage,  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in ;  we  '11  drink  within. 

\,Exit  Anne  Pack 
^en,  O  heaven !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 
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Page.  How  now,  mistress  Ford ! 

FaL  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very  well  met :  by  your 
leave,  good  mistress.  \Kissing her. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome. — Come,  we  have  a  hot 
venison  pasty  to  dinner :  come,  gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink 
down  all  unkindness.       [JSxeimf  all  but  Shal.,  Slender,  and  Evans. 

Sim.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had  my  Book  of  Songs 
and  Sonnets  here. 

Enter  Simple. 
How  now.  Simple !     Where  have  you  been  t     I  must  wait  on  my- 
self, must  1 1    You  have  not  the  Book  of  riddles  about  you,  have 
you? 

Sim.  Book  of  riddles  1  why,  did  you  not  lend  it  to  Alice  Shortcake 
upon  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fortnight  afore  Michaelmas  1 

ShaL  Come,  coz ;  come,  coz ;  we  stay  for  you.  A  word  with  you, 
coz  ;  marr>',  this,  coz :  there  is,  as  'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender, 
made  afar  off  by  Sir  Hugh  here :  do  you  understand  me  1 

Slen.  Ay,  Sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable :  if  it  be  so,  I  shall  do 
that  that  is  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Slen.  So  I  do.  Sir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master  Slender :  I  will  description 
the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity  of  it 

Slen.  Nay,  I  will  do  as  ray  cousin  Shallow  says :  I  pray  you  par- 
don me ;  he 's  a  justice  of  peace  in  his  country,  simple  though  I 
stand  here. 

Eva.  But  that  is  not  the  question:  the  question  is  concemmg 
your  marriage. 

Shal.  Ay,  there 's  the  point.  Sir. 

Eva.  Marry,  is  it ;  the  very  point  of  it ;  to  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Slen,  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her  upon  any  reasonable  de- 
mands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  allection  the  'oman?  Let  us  command  to 
know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your  lips ;  for  divers  philosophers 
hold,  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the  mouth :  therefore,  precisely,  can 
you  carry  your  good  will  to  the  maid  % 

Shal.  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love  her  1 

Slen.  I  hope,  Sir,  I  will  do  as  it  shall  become  one  that  would  do 
reason. 

Eva.  Nay,  Gof  s  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must  speak  possitablc, 
if  you  can  carry  her  your  desires  towards  her. 

Shal.  That  you  must.     Will  you,  upon  good  dowry,  marry  her  1 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon  your  request,  cousin, 
in  any  reason. 
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S/iaL  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  coz :  what  I  do,  is 
to  pleasure  you,  coz.     Can  you  love  the  maid  1 

Sien,  I  will  marry  her.  Sir,  at  your  request ;  but  if  there  be  no 
great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better 
acquaintance,  when  we  are  married,  and  have  more  occasion  to 
know  one  another :  I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  con- 
tempt :  but  if  you  say,  "  marry  her,"  I  will  marry  her ;  that  I  am 
freely  dissolved,  and  dissolutely. 

Eva,  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer ;  save,  the  faul'  is  in  the  'ort 
"  dissolutely  :"  the  'ort  is,  according  to  our  meaning,  "resolutely." — 
His  meaning  is  goot 

Shal.  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

Sien.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 

ShaL  Here  comes  fair  mistress  AnnQ,—{Re•^nter  Anne  Page.] 
Would  I  were  young  for  your  sake^  mistress  Anne  ! 

Anne,  The  dinner  is  on  the  table ;  my  father  desires  your  wor- 
ships' company. 

ShaL  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

Eva.  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at  the  grace. 

[Exeunt  Shallow  and  Sir  H.  Evans. 

Anne.  Will  *t  please  your  worship  to  come  in.  Sir  ? 

Sien.  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily ;  I  am  very  well 

Apuie.  The  dinner  attends  you.  Sir. 

Sien.  I  am  not  a-hungty,  I  thank  you,  forsooth. — Go,  sirrah,  for 
all  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon  my  cousin  Shallow.  [Exit 
ScMPLE.]  A  justice  of  peace  sometime  may  be  beholden  to  his 
friend  for  a  man. — I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my 
mother  be  dead  ;  but  what  though  ?  yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentleman 
bom. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship :  they  will  not  sit, 
till  you  come. 

Sien.  V  faith,  I  '11  eat  nothing ;  I  thank  you  as  much  as  though 
I  did. 

Anm.  I  pray  you.  Sir,  walk  in. 

Sien.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you.  I  bruised  my  shin  the 
other  day  with  playing  at  sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence, 
— ^three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes  ; — ^and,  by  my  troth,  I 
cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since. — Why  do  your  dogs  bark 
so?  be  there  bears  i'  the  town  1 

Afine.  I  think  there  are,  Sir ;  I  heard  them  talked  of 

Sien.  I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as  soon  quarrel  at  it  as 
any  man  in  England. — ^You  are  afraid,  if  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are 
you  not? 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  Sir. 
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Slen,  That* s  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now :  I  have  seen  Sackerson 
loose  twenty  times,  and  have  taken  him  by  the  chain  ;  but,  I  warrant 
you,  the  women  have  so  cried  and  shriek'd  at  it,  that  it  passed :  but 
women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  'em  ;  they  are  very  ill-favoured  rough 
things. 

Re-^nier  Page. 

Page,  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,  come  ;  we  stay  for  you. 

Sim,  I  '11  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you.  Sir. 

Page,  By  cock  and  pye,  you  shall  not  choose,  Sir :  come,  come. 

Sim,  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page,  Come  on.  Sir. 

SUn,  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first 

Anne,  Not  I,  Sir ;  pray  you,  keep  on. 

Sim,  Truly,  I  will  not  go  first ;  truly,  la ;  I  will  not  do  you  that 
wrong. 

Anne,  I  pray  you,  Sir. 

Sim,  I  '11  rather  be  unmannerly,  than  troublesome.  You  do  your- 
self wrong,  indeed,  la.  \Excunt, 

SCENE  \\,— The  Same. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor  Caius'  house,  which  is  the 
way :  and  there  dwells  one  mistress  Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner 
of  his  nurse,  or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry,  his  washer, 
and  his  wringer. 

Sim.  Well,  Sir. 

Eva.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet — Give  her  this  letter ;  for  it  is  a  'oman 
that  altogedier's  acquaintance  with  mistress  Anne  Page :  and  the 
letter  is,  to  desire  and  require  her  to  solicit  your  master's  desires  to 
mistress  Anne  Page.  I  pray  you,  be  gone.  I  will  make  an  end  of 
my  dinner ;  there's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come.  \Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  ilte  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstaff,  Host,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol,  and  Robin. 

Fal,  Mine  host  of  the  Garter, — 

Host,  What  says  my  bully-rook  1    Speak  scholarly  and  wisely. 

Fal,  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some  of  my  followers. 

Host  Discard,  bully  Hercules ;  cashier :  let  them  wag ;  trot,  trot. 

Fal.  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Host,  Thou  'rt  an  emperor,  Csesar,  Keisar,  and  Pheezar.  I  will 
entertain  Bardolph ;  he  shall  draw,  he  shall  ts^ :  said  I  well,  bully 
Hector  1 

FaL  Do  so,  good  mine  host 
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Host  I  have  spoke ;  let  him  follow. — Let  me  see  thee  froth  and 
lime :  I  am  at  a  word  ;  follow.  \Exif, 

Fal,  Bardolph,  follow  him.  A  tapster  is  a  good  trade :  an  old 
cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin  ;  a  withered  serving-man,  a  fresh  tapster. 
Go ;  adieu. 

£ard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired  :  I  will  thrive. 

Fist.  O  base  Gongarian  wight !  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield  ? 

[^Exit  Bard. 

Nym,  He  was  gotten  in  drink :  is  not  the  humour  conceited  ?  His 
mind  is  not  heroic,  and  there 's  the  humour  of  it 

Fai.  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder-box :  his  thefts  were 
too  open ;  his  filching  was  like  an  unskilful  singer, — he  kept  not 
time. 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minim's  rest 

Fist,  "  Convey,"  the  wise  it  call  "  Steal ! "  foh !  a  fico  for  the 
phrase ! 

FaL  Well,  Sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Fist,  Why,  then,  let  kibes  ensue. 

Fai,  There  is  no  remedy  ;  I  must  coney-catch  ;  I  must  shift. 

Fist  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

FaL  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town ! 

Fist  I  ken  the  wight :  he  is  of  substance  good. 

Fal,  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about 

Fist  Two  yards,  and  more. 

Fal,  No  quips  now.  Pistol :  indeed,  I  am  in  the  waist  two  yards 
about ;  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste  ;  I  am  about  thrift.  Briefly, 
I  do  mean  to  make  love  to  Ford's  wife  :  I  spy  entertainment  in  her ; 
she  discourses,  she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation :  I  can 
construe  the  action  of  her  family  style ;  and  the  hardest  voice  of  her 
behaviour,  to  be  Englished  rightly,  is,  "  I  am  Sir  John  FalstaflTs." 

Fist  He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated  her  well, — out  of 
honesty  into  English. 

Nym,  The  anchor  is  deep  :  will  that  humour  pass  ? 

Fal,  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the  rule  of  her  husband's 
purse  ;  he  hath  a  legion  of  angels. 

Fist  As  many  devils  entertain ;  and  "  To  her,  boy,"  say  I. 

Nym,  The  humour  rises  ;  it  is  good  :  humour  me  the  angels. 

Fal,  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her ;  and  here  another  to 
Page's  wife,  who  even  now  gave  me  good  eyes  too,  examined  my 
parts  with  most  judicious  eyeliads :  sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view 
gilded  my  foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 

Fist  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 

Nym,  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 

Fal,  O,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with  such  a  greedy  in- 
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tention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like 
a  burning-glass !  Here 's  another  letter  to  her  :  she  bears  the  purse 
too ;  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty.  I  ^ill  be 
cheater  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be  exchequers  to  me  :  they 
shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both. 
Go,  bear  thou  this  letter  to  mistress  Page ;  and  thou  this  to  mistress 
Ford.  We  will  thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive. 
Pist  Shall  I  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become. 

And  by  my  side  wear  steel  1  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 
Nym,  I  will  run  no  base  humour :  here,  take  the  humour-letter. 
I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of  reputation. 
FaL  [To  Robin.]  Hold,  sirrah,  bear  you  these  letters  tightly : 

Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores. —    [Exit  Robin. 
Rogues,  hence  !  avaunt !  vanish  like  hailstones,  go ; 
Trudge,  plod  away  o*  the  hoof;  seek  shelter,  pack ! 
Falstaflf  will  learn  the  humour  of  this  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rogues  ;  myself,  and  skirted  page.      [£xit. 
Pist.  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts !  for  gourd  and  fullam  holds, 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 
Tester  I  '11  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack, 
Base  Phrygian  Turk ! 
Nynu    I   have  operations  in  my  head,  which  be  humours  of 
revenge. 
Pist,  Wilt  thou  revenge  1 
Nym,  By  welkin,  and  her  stars ! 
Pist,  With  wit,  or  steel  1 
Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 

.    I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page. 
Pist,  And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold. 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile. 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold, 
And  on  his  soft  couch  defile. 
Nym,  My  humour  shall  not  cool :   I  will  incense  Page  to  deal 
with  poison ;  I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of 
mien  is  dangerous  :  that  is  my  true  humour. 
Pist.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents  :  I  second  thee ;  troop  on. 

[Exeunt^ 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  in  Dr  Caius's  House. 
Enter  Mistress  Quickly  and  Simple. 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby  I  [Enter  Rugby.]  I  pray  thee,  go  to 
the  casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master,  master  Doctor 
Caius,  coming :  if  he  do,  i*  faith,  and  find  anybody  in  the  house, 
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here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God*s  patience,  and  the  king's 
English. 

Rug.  I  '11  go  watch. 

Quick.  Go ;  and  we  11  have  a  posset  for 't  soon  at  night,  in  faith, 
at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire.  \ExU  Rugby.]  An  honest, 
willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall  come  in  house  withal; 
and,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-bate :  his  worst  fault  is, 
that  he  is  given  to  prayer ;  he  is  something  peevish  that  way  \  but 
nobody  but  has  his  &ult ;  but  let  that  pass. — Peter  Simple,  you  say 
your  name  is  ? 

Sim,  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  master  Slender 's  your  master? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a  glover's  par- 
ing-knife 1 

Sim.  No,  forsooth:  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face,  with  a  little 
yellow  beard, — a  cane-coloured  beard. 

Quick.  A  sofUy-sprighted  man,  is  he  noti 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth  ;  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his  hands,  as  any  is 
between  this  and  his  head :  he  hath  fought  with  a  warrener. 

Quick.  How  say  you  1 — O,  I  should  remember  him :  does  he  not 
hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were,  and  strut  in  his  gait  1 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no  worse  fortune  1  Tell 
master  parson  Evans,  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  your  master :  Anne  is 
a  good  girl,  and  I  wish — 

Re-enter  RuGBV. 

Rt^.  Out,  alas  !  here  comes  my  master. 

Quick.  We  shall  all  be  shent — Run  in  here,  good  young  man ;  go 
into  this  closet :  he  will  not  stay  long. — \Shuts  Simple  in  the  Closet.'] 
What,  John  Rugby  1  John,  what,  John,  I  say !  Go,  John,  go  enquire 
for  my  master ;  I  doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that  he  comes  not  home. 
[Exit  Rugby.]    [Sings.^    "And  down,  down,  adown-a,"  &c. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caius.  Vat  is  you  singi  I  do  not  like  dese  toys.  Pray  you,  go  and 
vetch  me  in  my  closet  un  boitier  verd;  a  box,  a  green-a  box :  do 
intend  vat  I  speak  1  a  green-a  box. 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth;  I'll  fetch  it  you.  [Aside^  I  am  glad  he 
went  not  in  himself:  if  he  had  found  the  young  man,  he  would  have 
been  horn-mad. 

Caius.  Fe^fe^fe^fe!  mafoi,  il  fait  fort  chaud.  Je  m*en  vais  d  la 
courr--ia  grande  affaire. 

Quick.  Is  it  this.  Sir? 
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Caius,  Out ;  mette  U  au  man  pocket ;  d^iche^  qtdckly. — ^Vere  is 
dat  knave  Rugby  1 

Quuk.  What,  John  Rugby !  John  I 

Re-enter  RuGBY. 

jRtig,  Here,  Sir. 

Caius,  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack  Rugby:  come, 
take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after  my  heel  to  de  court 

Hug.  'Tis  ready.  Sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caius,  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long. — Od's  me !  Qtiai-je  ouhlie  / 
dere  is  some  simples  in  my  closet^  dat  I  will  not  for  de  varld  I  shall 
leave  behind. 

Quick,  [Aside,]  Ah  me!  he'll  find  the  young  man  there,  and  be 
mad. 

Caius,  O  didble!  diablel  vat  is  in  my  closet) — ^Villany !  larron! 
[Pulling  Simple  out,']    Rugby,  my  rapier  1 

Quick,  Good  master,  be  content. 

Caius,  Verefore  shall  I  be  content-a  1 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caius,  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet?  dere  is  no  honest 
man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closet 

Quick,  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  phlegmatic.  Here  the  truth  of  it : 
he  came  of  an  errand  to  me  firom  parson  Hugh. 

Caius,  VelL 

Sim,  Ay,  forsooth ;  to  desire  her  to — 

Quick,  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caius.  Peace-a  your  tongue  % — Speak-a  your  tale. 

Sim,  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your  maid,  to  speak  a 
good  word  to  mistress  Anne  Page  for  my  master,  in  the  way  of 
marriage. 

Quick,  This  is  all,  indeed,  la ;  but  I'll  neer  put  my  finger  in  the 
fire,  and  need  not 

Caius,  Sir  Hugh  send-a  youl — Rugby,  baillez  me  some  paper. — 
Tarry  you  a  Httle-a  while.  [  Writes. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had  been  thoroughly  moved, 
you  should  have  heard  him  so  loud,  and  so  melancholy. — But  not- 
withstanding, man,  I  '11  do  your  master  what  good  I  can :  and  the 
very  yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French  doctor,  my  master, — I  may  call 
him  my  master,  look  you,  for  I  keep  his  house ;  and  I  wash,  wring, 
brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do  all 
myself; — 

Sim.  'Tis  a  great  charge  to  come  under  one  body's  hand. 

Quick.  Are  you  avis'd  o'  that  %  you  shall  find  it  a  great  charge ! 
and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late , — But  notwithstanding, — to  tell 
you  in  your  ear, — I  would  have  no  words  of  it, — my  master  himself 
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is  in  love  with  mistress  Anne  Page :  but  notwithstanding  that,  I  know 
Anne's  mind ;  that 's  neither  here  nor  there. 

Caius.  You  jack*nape,  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir  Hugh ;  by  gar,  it  is 
a  shallenge  :  I  vill  cut  his  troat  in  de  park  ;  and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy 
jack-a-nape  priest  to  meddle  or  make. — You  may  be  gone ;  it  is  not 
good  you  tarry  here  : — ^by  gar,  I  vill  cut  all  his  two  stones )  by  gafj 
he  shall  not  have  a  stone  to  trow  at  his  dog.  \^Exit  Simple. 

Quick.  Alas !  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caius,  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat : — do  not  you  tell-a  me,  dat  I  shall 
have  Anne  Page  for  myself] — By  gar,  I  vill  kill  de  Jack  priest ;  and 
I  have  appointed  mine  Host  oi  Aq  Jarreti^re  to  measure  our  weapon. 
— By  gar,  I  vill  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

Quick,  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be  well.  We  must 
give  folks  leave  to  prate  :  what,  the  good-jer ! 

Caius,  Rugby,  come  to  the  court  vit  me. — By  gar,  if  I  have  not 
Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head  out  of  my  door. — Follow  my  heels, 
Rugby.  \Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Quick,  You  shall  have  An  fool's-head  of  your  own.  No,  I  know 
Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a  woman  in  Windsor  knows  more  of 
Anne's  mind  than  I  do ;  nor  can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank 
heaven. 

FenL     [  Within,^  Who 's  within  there  ?  ho ! 

Quick,  Who 's  there,  I  trow  ]     Come  near  the  house,  I  pray  you. 

Enter  Fenton. 

Fent,  How  now,  good  woman !  how  dost  thou  ] 

Quick,  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good  worship  to  ask. 

Fent,  What  news  ]  how  does  pretty  mistress  Anne  1 

Quick,  In  truth,  S'r,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honest,  and , gentle ; 
and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I  can  tell  you  that  by  the  way ;  I  praise 
heaven  for  it 

Fent,  Shall  I  do  any  good,  thinkest  thou  1  Shall  I  not  lose  my 
suit? 

Quick,  Troth,  Sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above :  but  notwithstanding, 
master  Fenton,  I  '11  be  sworn  on  a  book,  she  loves  you, — Have  not 
your  worship  a  wart  above  your  eye  % 

Fent,  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that  ? 

Quick,  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale. — Good  faith,  it  is  such  another 
Nan ; — ^but,  I  detest,  an  honest  maid  as  ever  broke  bread : — we  had 
an  hour's  talk  of  that  wart — I  shall  never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's 
company; — ^but,  indeed,  she  is  given  too  much  to  allicholly  and 
musing.     But  for  you — well,  go  to. 

Fent,  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day.  Hold,  there 's  money  for  thee ; 
let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf:  if  thou  seest  her  before  me» 
commend  me — 
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Quick.  Will  1 1  i'  faith,  that  we  will :  and  I  will  tell  your  worship 
more  of  the  wart,  the  next  time  we  have  confidence ;  and  of  other 
wooers. 

Feni,  Well,  farewell ;  I  am  in  great  haste  now. 

Quick,  Farewell  to  your  worship. — {Exit  Fenton.]  Truly,  an 
honest  gentleman :  but  Anne  -loves  him  not ;  for  I  know  Anne's 
mind  as  well  as  another  does. — Out  upon'tl  what  have  I  forgot  1 

[Exii. 


•«®»- 


ACT  II. 
SCENE  1. — Before  Vagi's  House, 

Enter  Mistress  Page,  with  a  Letter, 

Mrs  Page,  What !  have  I  'scaped  love-letters  in  the  holyday  time 
of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for  them  %    Let  me  see. 

[Reads, 

•*  Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  you ;  for  though  love  use  reason  for  his  pre- 
cisian, he  admits  him  not  for  his  counsellor.  You  are  not  yoimg,  no  more  am  I ; 
go  to  then,  there 's  sympathy :  you  are  merry,  so  am  I ;  ha,  ha !  then,  there 's 
more  sympathy  :  you  love  sack,  and  so  do  I ;  would  you  desire  better  sympathy  ? 
I^t  it  suffice  thee,  mistress  Page, — at  the  least,  if  the  love  of  a  soldier  can  suffice, 
— that  I  love  thee.  I  will  not  say,  pity  me, — 'tis  not  a  soldier-like  phrase ;  but  I 
•ay,  love  me.    By  me. 

Thine  own  true  knight, 

By  day  or  night, 

Or  any  kind  of  light. 

With  all  his  might 

For  thee  to  fight  John  Falstaff. 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this ! — O  wicked,  wicked  world  ! — one  that 
is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age,  to  show  himself  a  young  gallant! 
What  an  unweighed  behavour  hath  this  Flemish  drunkard  picked — 
with  the  devil's  name — out  of  my  conversation,  that  he  dares  in  this 
manner  assay  me  ?  Why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice  in  my  company ! 
— ^Wnat  should  I  say  to  him  1 — I  was  then  frugal  of  my  mirth : — 
heaven  forgive  me ! — ^Why,  I  '11  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the 
putting  down  of  men.  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ]  for  re- 
venged I  will  be,  as  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  puddings. 

Enter  Mistress  Ford. 

Mrs  Ford,  Mistress  Page !  trust  me,  I  was  going  to  your  house. 

Mrs  Page,  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  you.  You  look 
very  ilL 

Mrs  Ford,  Nay,  I  'U  ne'er  believe  that :  I  have  to  show  to  tlie 
contrary. 

Mrs  Page,  Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 
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Mrs  Ford,  Well,  I  do  then ;  yet,  I  say,  I  could  show  you  to  the 
contrary.     O,  mistress  Page !  give  me  some  counsel 

Mrs  Page.  What  *s  the  matter,  woman  1 

Mrs  Ford,  O  woman  I  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling  respect,  I  could 
come  to  such  honour. 

Mrs  Page,  Hang  the  trifle,  woman  I  take  the  honour.  What  is  it? 
^-dispense  with  trifles ; — ^what  is  it  1 

Mrs  Ford,  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal  moment  or  so,  I 
could  be  knighted. 

Mrs  Page,  What  I— thou  liest — Sir  Alice  Ford! — ^These  knights 
will  hack ;  and  so,  thou  shouldst  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs  Ford,  We  bum  day-light : — here,  read,  read ; — ^perceive  how 
I  might  be  knighted. — I  shall  think  the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as 
I  have  an  eye  to  make  diflerence  of  men's  liking  r  and  yet  he  would 
not  swear,  praised  women's  modesty,  and  gave  such  orderly  and  well- 
behaved  reproof  to  all  imcomeliness,  that  I  would  have  sworn  his 
disposition  would  have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words ,  but  they  do 
no  more  adhere  and  keep  place  together,  than  the  hundredth  psalm  to 
the  tune  of  "Green  Sleeves."  What  tempest,  I  trow,  threw  this 
whale,  with  so  many  tuns  of  oil  in  his  belly,  ashore  at  Windsor  ? 
How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  1  I  think,  the  best  way  were  to 
entertain  him  with  hope,  till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  him 
in  his  own  grease. — Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  1 

Mrs  Page,  Letter  for  letter,  but  that  the  name  of  Page  and  Ford 
differs ! — To  thy  great  comfort  in  this  mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here 's 
the  twin-brother  of  thy  letter :  but  let  thine  inherit  first ;  for,  I  pro- 
test, mine  never  shall.  I  warrant,  he  hath  a  thousand  of  these 
letters,  writ  with  blank  space  for  different  names, — sure,  more, — and 
these  are  of  the  second  edition.  He  will  print  them,  out  of  doubt ; 
for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  press,  when  he  would  put  us 
two.  I  had  rather  be  a  giantess,  and  lie  under  mount  Pelion.  Well, 
I  will  find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one  chaste  man. 

Mrs  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  same ;  the  very  hand,  the  very 
words.    What  doth  he  think  of  us  ? 

Mrs  Page,  Nay,  I  know  not ;  it  makes  me  almost  ready  to  wrangle 
with  mine  own  honesty.  I  '11  entertain  myself  like  one  that  I  am  not 
acquainted  withal ;  for,  sure,  unless  he  know  some  strain  in  me,  that 
I  know  not  myself,  he  would  never  have  boarded  me  in  this  fiiry. 

Mrs  Ford,  Boarding,  call  you  it  I  I  '11  be  sure  to  keep  him  above 
deck. 

Mrs  Page,  So  will  I :  if  he  come  under  my  hatches,  I  '11  never  to 
sea  again.  Let's  be  revenged  on  him :  let's  appoint  him  a  meeting ; 
give  him  a  show  of  comfort  in  his  suit ,  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine- 
baited  delay,  till  he  hath  pawned  his  horses  to  mine  Host  of  the  Garten 
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Mrs  Ford,  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  villainy  against  him,  that 
may  not  sully  the  chariness  of  our  honesty.  O,  that  my  husband  saw 
this  letter !  it  would  give  eternal  food  to  his  jealousy. 

Mrs  Page,  Why,  look,  where  he  comes ;  and  my  good  man  too : 
he 's  as  far  from  jealousy,  as  I  am  from  giving  him  cause ;  and  that, 
I  hope,  is  an  unmeasurable  distance. 

Mrs  Ford,  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs  Page.  Let's  consult  together  against  this  greasy  knight 
Come  hither.  [7^  retire. 

Enter  FoRD,  PiSTOL,  Page,  and  NVM. 

Ford,  Well,  I  hope,  it  be  not  so. 

Pist  Hope  is  a  curtail  dog  in  some  affairs :  Sir  John  affects  thy 

wfe. 

Ford,  Why,  Sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

Pist.  He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor, 

Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford : 

He  loves  the  gally-mawfry ;  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford,  Love  my  wife  1 

Pist,  With  liver  burning  hot :  prevent,  or  go  thou. 

Like  Sir  Action  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heels. 

O,  odious  is  the  name ! 

Ford,  What  name,  Surl 

Pist.  The  horn,  I  say.     Farewell : 

Take  heed  ;  have  open  eye ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night : 

Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo-birds  do  sing. — 

Away,  sir  corporal  Nym ! — 

Believe  it.  Page ;  he  speaks  sense.  [Exit 

F>rd.  [Aside,"]  I  will  be  patient :  I  will  find  out  this. 

Nym,  [To  Page.]  And  this  is  true ;  I  like  not  the  humour  of  lying. 

He  hath  wronged  me  in  some  humours :  I  should  have  borne  the 

humoured  letter  to  her,  but  I  have  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite  upon  my 

necessity.     He  loves  your  wife ;  there 's  the  short  and  the  long.     My 

name  is  corporal  Nym ;  I  speak,  and  I  avouch  'tis  true :  my  name  is 

Nym,  and  Falstaff  loves  your  wife. — ^Adieu.     I  love  not  the  humour 

of  bread  and  cheese  ;  and  there 's  the  humour  of  it    Adieu.     [Exit, 

Page  [Aside,]   "The  humour  of  it,"  quoth  'al  here's  a  fellow 

frights  humour  out  of  his  wits. 

Ford  [Aside.]  I  will  seek  out  Falstaff. 

Page,  [Aside.]  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling,  affecting  rogue. 

Ford,  [Aside,]  If  I  do  find  it : — ^weU. 

Page,  [Aside.]  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Cataian,  though  the  priest 

o'  the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Ford  [Aside.]  *Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow : — well 

I 
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Page.  How  now,  Meg ! 

Mrs  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George? — Hark  yoa 

Mrs  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank !  why  art  thou  melancholy  ? 

Ford.  I  melancholy !     I  am  not  melancholy. — Get  you  home,  go. 

Mrs  Ford.  'Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy  head  now. — Will 
you  go,  mistress  Page  ] 

Mrs  Page.  Have  with  you. — You'll  come  to  dinner,  George  1 — • 
\Aside  to  Mrs  Ford.]  Look,  who  comes  yonder :  she  shall  be  our 
messenger  to  this  paltry  knight 

Mrs  Ford.  [Aside  to  Mrs  Page.]  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her: 
she  'U  fit  it 

Enter  Mrs  QuiCKLY. 

Mrs  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter  Anne  1 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth  ;  and,  I  pray,  how  does  good  Mistress  Anne  ? 

Mrs  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see :  we  have  an  hour's  talk  with 
you.  [Exeunt  Mrs  Page,  Mrs  Ford,  and  Mrs  Quickly. 

Page.  How  now,  master  Ford  ! 

Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me,  did  you  not  1 

Page.  Yes ;  and  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me  ] 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  % 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves !  I  do  not  think  the  knight  would  offer  it : 
but  these  that  accuse  him  in  his  intent  towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke 
of  his  discarded  men ;  very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  service. 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ] 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that — Does  he  lie  at  the 
Garter] 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend  this  voyage  to- 
wards my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose  to  him ;  and  what  he  gets  more 
of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife ;  but  I  would  be  loath  to  turn 
them  together.  A  man  may  be  too  confident :  I  would  have  nothing 
lie  on  my  head :  I  cannot  be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  Host  of  the  Garter  comes.  There 
is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money  in  his  purse,  when  he  looks  so 
merrily. — [Enter  Host]     How  now,  mine  host ! 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook!  thou'rt  a  gentleman. — Cavalero- 
justice,  I  say ! 

Enter  SHALLOW. 

Shal.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow. — Good  even,  and  twenty,  good 
master  Page.  Master  Page,  will  you  go  with  us?  we  have  sport  in 
hand. 

Host.  Tell  him,  cavalero-justice ;  tell  him  buUy-rook. 
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Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought  between  Sir  Hugh,  the  Welsh 
priest,  and  Caius,  the  French  doctor. 

Ford,  Good  mine  Host  o'  the  Garter,  a  word  with  you. 

Host  What  sayest  thou,  my  bully-rook  %  [^^  SO  aside. 

Shal.  [To  Page.]  Will  you  go  with  us  to  behold  iti  My  merry 
host  hath  had  the  measuring  of  their  weapons ;  and,  I  think,  hath 
appointed  them  contrary  places ;  for,  believe  me,  I  hear,  the  parson 
is  no  jester.     Hark,  I  will  tell  you  what  our  sport  shall  be. 

[TA^go  aside. 

Host,  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my  guest-cavalier) 

Ford.  None,  I  protest :  but  I  '11  give  you  a  pottle  of  burnt  sack  to 
give  me  recourse  to  him,  and  tell  him  my  name  is  Brook ;  only  for  a 
jest 

Host,  My  hand,  bully :  thou  shalt  have  egress  and  regress ;  said  I 
well]  and  thy  name  shall  be  Brook.  It  is  a  merry  knight — ^Will  you 
%o  on,  hearts  ] 

Shal,  Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page,  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good  skill  in  his  rapier. 

Shal,  Tut,  Sir !  I  could  have  told  you  more.  In  these  times  you 
stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoccadoes,  and  I  know  not  what :  His 
the  heart,  master  Page ;  'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  seen  the  time,  with 
my  long  sword,  I  would  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  skip  Uke 
rats. 

Host.  Here,  boys,  here,  here !  shall  we  wagi 

Page,  Have  with  you. — I  had  rather  hear  them  scold  than  fight 

[Exeunt  Host,  Shallow,  and  Page. 

Ford,  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands  so  firmly  on  his 
wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my  opinion  so  easily :  she  was  in 
his  company  at  Page's  house ;  and  what  they  made  there,  I  know 
not  Well,  I  will  look  farther  into 't ;  and  I  have  a  disguise  to  sound 
Falstaff.  If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose  not  my  labour ;  if  she  be  other- 
wise, 'tis  labour  well  bestowed  [Exit. 

SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  PlSJOU 

Fai.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 
Pist.  Why,  then,  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. — 
I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage. 
Fal.  Not  a  penny.     I  have  been  content,  Sir,  you  should  lay  my 
countenance  to  pawn :  I  have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three 
reprieves  for  you  and  your  coach-fellow,  Nym;  or  else  you  had 
looked  through  the  grate,  like  a  gemmi  of  baboons.     I  am  damned 
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in  hell  for  swearing  to  gentlemen,  my  friends,  you  were  good  soldiers, 
and  tall  fellows :  and  when  mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her 
fan,  I  took 't  upon  mine  honour  thou  hadst  it  not 
Fist  Didst  thou  not  share?  hadst  thou  not  fifteen  pence  1 
Fal,  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason :  thinkest  thou,  I  *11  endanger  my 
soul  gratis  ?    At  a  word,  hang  no  more  about  me ;  I  am  no  gibbet 
for  you : — ^go. — ^A  short  knife  and  a  throng : — ^to  your  manor  of  Pickt- 
hatch,  go. — ^You  '11  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you  rogue ! — you  stand 
upon  your  honour ! — Why,  thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much 
as  I  can  do,  to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise.     I,  I,  I  myself 
sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding 
mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to 
lurch;   and  yet  you,  rogue,  will  ensconse  your  rags,  your  cat-a- 
mountain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases,   and  your  bold-beating 
oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your  honour  1    You  will  not  do  it,  you  1 
Fist  I  do  relent :  what  would'st  thou  more  of  man  1 

Enter  Robin. 

Fob.  Sir,  here 's  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 
Fal.  Let  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistress  QuiCKLY. 

Quick.  Give  your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 

Quick.  Not  so,  an 't  please  your  worship. 

FcU.  Good  maid,  then. 

Quick.  I  '11  be  sworn ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  first  hour  I  was 
bom. 

Fal.  I  do  believe  the  swearer.     What  with  me  % 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two  1 

Fal.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman;  and  I'll  vouchsafe  thee  the 
hearing. 

Quick.  There  is  one  mistress  Ford,  Sir: — I  pray,  come  a  little 
nearer  this  ways. — I  myself  dwell  with  master  Doctor  Caius, — 

Fal.  Well,  on :  mistress  Ford,  you  say, — 

Quick.  Your  worship  says  very  true :—-!  pray  your  worship,  come 
a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears ; — mine  own  people,  mine  own 
people. 

Quick.  Are  they  sol  Heaven  bless  them,  and  make  them  his 
servants ! 

FaL  Well:  mistress  Ford; — ^what  of  her  1 

Quick.  Why,  Sir,  she's  a  good  creature.  Lord,  lord!  your 
worship 's  a  wanton  1  Well,  heaven  forgive  you,  and  all  of  us,  I 
prayl 
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Fal,  Mistress  Ford ; — come,  mistress  Ford, — 

Quick.  Marry,  this  \%  the  short  and  the  long  of  it :  you  have 
brought  her  into  such  a  canaries,  as  'tis  wonderful :  the  best  courtier 
of  them  all,  when  the  court  lay  at  Windsor,  could  never  have  brought 
her  to  such  a  canary :  yet  there  has  been  knights,  and  lords,  and 
gentlemen,  with  their  coaches ;  I  warrant  you,  coach  after  coach, 
letter  after  letter,  gift  after  gift  \  smelling  so  sweetly — all  musk — and 
so  rushling,  I  warrant  you,  in  silk  and  gold ;  and  in  such  alligant 
terms ;  and  in  such  wine  and  sugar  of  the  best,  and  the  fairest,  that 
would  have  won  any  woman's  heart ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could 
never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her. — I  had  myself  twenty  angels  given  me 
this  morning ;  but  I  defy  all  angels,  (in  any  such  sort,  as  they  say,) 
but  in  the  way  of  honesty : — and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never 
get  her  so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of  them  all :  and 
yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay.  which  is  more,  pensioners;  but,  I 
warrant  you,  all  is  one  with  her. 

Fal,  But  what  says  she  to  me  1  be  brief,  my  good  she  Mercury. 

Quick.  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter;  for  the  which  she 
thanks  you  a  thousand  times ;  and  she  gives  you  to  notify,  that  her 
husband  will  be  absence  from  his  house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven  1 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  and  then  you  may  come  and  see  the  picture, 
she  says,  that  you  wot  of: — ^master  Ford,  her  husband,  will  be  from 
home.  Alas !  the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  Ufe  with  him ;  he 's  a 
very  jealousy  man ;  she  leads  a  very  frampold  life  with  him,  good 
heart 

Fed.  Ten  and  eleven. — Woman,  commend  me  to  her ;  I  will  not 
fail  her. 

Quick.  Why,  you  say  welL  But  I  have  another  messenger  to  your 
worship.  Mrs  Page  hath  her  hearty  commendations  to  you,  too : — 
and  let  me  tell  you  in  your  ear,  she 's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest  wife, 
and  one  (I  tell  you)  that  will  not  miss  you  morning  nor  evening 
prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windsor,  whoe'er  be  the  other : — ^and  she  bade 
me  tell  your  worship,  that  her  husband  is  seldom  from  home ;  but, 
she  hopes,  there  will  come  a  time.  I  never  knew  a  woman  so  doat 
upon  a  man :  surely,  I  think  you  have  charms,  la ;  yes,  in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee :  setting  the  attraction  of  my  good  parts 
aside,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Quick.  Blessing  on  your  heart  for 't ! 

Fal.  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this :  has  Ford's  wife,  and  Page  s 
wife,  acquainted  each  other  how  they  love  me  % 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed  I — they  have  not  so  little  grace,  I 
hope : — that  were  a  trick,  indeed ! — But  mistress  Page  would  desure 
you  to  send  her  your  little  page,  of  all  loves :  her  husband  has  a 
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marvellous  infection  to  the  little  page ;  and,  truly,  master  Page  is  an 
honest  man.  Never  a  wife  in  Windsor  leads  a  better  life  than  she 
does :  do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all,  go  to  bed 
when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she  will :  and,  truly,  she  de- 
serves it ;  for  if  there  be  a  kind  woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one.  You 
must  send  her  your  page ;  no  remedy.  • 

Fai.  Why,  I  will 

Quick,  Nay,  but  do  so,  then :  and,  look  you,  he  may  come  and  go 
between  you  both  ;  and,  in  any  case,  have  a  nayword,  that  you  may 
know  one  another^s  mind,  and  the  boy  never  need  to  understand  any 
thing ;  for  'tis  not  good  that  children  should  know  any  wickedness : 
old  folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the 
world. 

FaL  Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  them  both.  There 's  my 
purse;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. — Boy,  go  along  with  this  woman. — 
\Exeunt  Quickly  and  Robin.]    This  news  distracts  me. 

Pist  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid*s  carriers. — 

Clap  on  more  sails  >  pursue ;  up  with  your  fights ; 

Give  fire ;  she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whebn  them  all !         \ExiL 

FaL  Sayest  thou  so,  old  Jack  1  go  thy  ways ;  I  '11  make  more  of 
thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.  Will  they  yet  look  after  thee? 
Wilt  thou,  after  the  expense  of  so  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer? 
Good  body,  I  thank  thee.  Let  them  say,  'tis  grossly  done ;  so  it  be 
fairly  done,  no  matter. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard,  Sir  John,  there 's  one  master  Brook  below  would  fain  speak 
with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with  you ;  and  hath  sent  your  worship  a 
morning's  draught  of  sack. 

Fal  Brook,  is  his  name  1 

Bard.  Ay,  Sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in.  {Exit  Bardolph.]  Such  Brooks  are  welcome 
to  me,  that  o'erflow  such  liquor. — Ah,  ha !  mistress  Ford  and  mistress 
Page,  have  I  encompassed  you?  go  to;  via! 

Re-enter  Bardolph  with  Ford  disguised. 

Ford,  Bless  you,  Sir ! 

Fal,  And  you.  Sir!  would  you  speak  with  me? 

Ford,  I  make  bold,  to  press  with  so  little  preparation  upon  you. 

Fal,  You  're  welcome.     What 's  your  will  ?— Give  us  leave,  drawer. 

\Exit  Bardolph. 
Ford,  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent  much :  my  name  is 
Brook. 

FaL  Good  master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaintance  of  you. 
Ford,  Good  Sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours :  not  to  charge  you ;  for  I 
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must  let  you  understand,  I  think  myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender 
than  you  are :  the  which  hath  something  emboldened  me  to  this 
unseasoned  intrusion ;  for,  they  say,  if  money  go  before,  all  ways  do 
lie  open. 

FaL  Money  is  a  good  soldier.  Sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here  troubles  me :  if  you 
will  help  to  bear  it,  Sir  John,  take  all,  or  half,  for  easing  me  of  the 
carriage. 

Fal,  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be  your  porter. 

Ford,  I  will  tell  you.  Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the  hearing. 

FaL  Speak,  good  master  Brook;  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  your 
servant 

Ford,  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar, — I  will  be  brief  with  you ; 
— and  you  have  been  a  man  long  known  to  me,  though  I  had  never 
so  good  means,  as  desire,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  you.  I 
shall  discover  a  thing  to  you,  wherein  I  must  very  much  lay  of)en 
mine  own  imperfection :  but,  good  Sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye 
upon  my  follies,  as  you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  into  the 
register  of  your  own,  that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof  the  easier,  sith 
you  yourself  know  how  easy  it  is  to  be  such  an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well.  Sir ;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her  husband's  name 
is  Ford. 

Fal.  Well,  Sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest  to  you,  bestowed 

much  on  her ;  followed  her  with  a  doting  observance  ;  engrossed 

opportunities  to  meet  her ;  fee'd  every  slight  occasion  that  could  but 

niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her ;  not  only  bought  many  presents  to 

give  her,  but  have  given  largely  to  many,  to  know  what  she  would 

have  given.     Briefly,  I  have  pursued  her  as  love  hath  pursued  nie  ; 

which  hath  been  on  the  wing  of  all  occasions.     But  whatsoever  I 

have  merited,  either  in  my  mind,  or  in  my  means,  meed,  I  am  sure, 

I  have  received  none ;  unless  experience  be  a  jewel :  that  I  have 

purchased  at  an  infinite  rate ;  and  that  hath  taught  me  to  say  this, — 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies,  when  substance  love  pursues  ; 
Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues, 

Fal.  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfaction  at  her  hands  t 

Fora.  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  purpose  f 

Ford  Never. 

FaL  Of  what  quality  was  your  love,  then  1 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  house,  built  upon  another  man's  ground ;  so 
that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistaking  the  place  where  I 
erected  it 
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Fal,  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to  mel 

Ford,  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told  you  alL  Some 
say,  that  though  she  appear  honest  to  me,  yet  in  other  places  she 
enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far,  that  there  is  shrewd  construction  made  of 
her.  Now,  Sir  John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose :  you  are  a 
gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse,  of  great  ad- 
mittance, authentic  in  your  place  and  person,  generally  allowed  for 
your  many  war-like,  court-like,  and  learned  preparations. 

Fal,  O,  Sir ! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it — ^There  is  money;  spend  it, 
spend  it ;  spend  more  ;  spend  all  I  have ;  only  give  me  so  much  of 
your  time  in  exchange  of  it,  as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the 
honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife  :  use  your  art  of  wooing ;  win  her  to  con- 
sent to  you ;  if  any  man  may,  you  may  as  soon  as  any. 

Fal,  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of  your  affection,  that 
I  should  win  what  you  would  enjoy)  Mediinks,  you  prescribe  to 
yourself  very  preposterously. 

Ford.  O,  understand  my  drift.  She  dwells  so  securely  on  the 
excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly  of  my  soul  dares  not  pre- 
sent itself :  she  is  too  bright  to  be  looked  against  Now,  could  I 
come  to  her  with  any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  desires  had  instance 
and  argument  to  commend  themselves :  I  could  drive  her  then  from 
the  ward  of  her  purity,  her  reputation,  her  marriage  vow,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  her  defences,  which  now  are  too  too  strongly  embattled 
against  me.    What  say  you  to  \  Sir  John  ? 

Fal,  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with  your  money ;  next, 
give  me  your  hand ;  and  last,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you 
will,  enjoy  Ford's  wife. 

Ford.  O  good  Sir ! 

Fal,  I  say  you  shall 

Ford.  Want  no  money.  Sir  John  ;  you  shall  want  none. 

Fal,  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  master  Brook ;  you  shall  want  none. 
I  shall  be  with  her  (I  may  tell  you)  by  her  own  appointment ;  even  as 
you  came  in  to  me,  her  assistant,  or  go-between,  parted  from  me :  I 
say,  I  shall  be  with  her  between  ten  and  eleven ;  for  at  that  time  the 
jealous  rascally  knave,  her  husband,  will  be  forth.  Come  you  to  me 
at  night ;  you  shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you  know  Ford, 
Sir? 

Fal,  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave !  I  know  him  not — ^Yet  I 
wrong  him,  to  call  him  poor :  they  say,  the  jealous  wittolly  knave 
hath  masses  of  money ;  for  the  which,  his  wife  seems  to  me  well- 
favoured.  I  will  use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly  rogue's  coffer; 
and  there's  my  harvest-home. 
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Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  Sir,  that  you  might  avoid  him,  if 
you  saw  him. 

FaL  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue !  I  will  stare  him 
out  of  his  wits  ;  I  will  awe  him  with  my  cudgel, — it  shall  hang  like  a 
meteor  o'er  the  cuckold's  horns.  Master  Brook,  thou  shalt  know  I 
will  predominate  over  the  peasant,  and  thou  shalt  lie  with  his  wife. 
— Come  to  me  soon  at  night — Ford 's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate 
his  style ;  thou,  master  Brook,  shalt  know  him  for  knave  and  cuck- 
old.— Come  to  me  soon  at  night  \Exit 

Ford,  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this! — My  heart  is 
ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — ^Who  says  this  is  improvident  jeal- 
ousy? my  wife  hath  sent  to  him,  the  hour  is  fixed,  the  match  is 
made.  Would  any  man  have  thought  this  ? — See  the  hell  of  having 
a  false  woman !  My  bed  shall  be  abused,  my  coffers  ransacked,  my 
reputation  gnawn  at;  and  I  shall  not  only  receive  this  villainous 
wrong,  but  stand  under  the  adoption  of  abominable  terms,  and  by 
him  tJiat  does  me  this  wrong.  Terms !  names ! — ^Amaimon  sounds 
well ;  Lucifer,  well ;  Barbason,  well ;  yet  they  are  devils'  additions, 
the  names  of  fiends :  but  cuckold !  wittol  cuckold  I  the  devil  him- 
self hath  not  such  a  name.  Page  is  an  ass,  a  secure  ass :  he  will 
trust  his  wife ;  he  will  not  be  jealous.  I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming 
with  my  butter,  parson  Hugh  the  Welshman  with  my  cheese,  an 
Irishman  with  my  aqua-vitae  bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling 
gelding,  than  my  wife  with  herself :  then  she  plots,  then  she  rumi- 
nates, then  she  devises ;  and  what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they 
may  eflfect,  they  will  break  their  hearts  but  they  will  effect  Heaven 
be  praised  for  my  jealousy ! — Eleven  o'clock  the  hour : — I  will  pre- 
vent this,  detect  my  wife,  be  revenged  on  Falstaff,  and  laugh  at  Page. 
I  will  about  it ;  better  three  hours  too  soon,  than  a  minute  too  late. 
Fie,  fie,  fie  I  cuckold !  cuckold  !  cuckold !  \Exit. 

SCENE  III.— /»^»wr  Windsor. 

Enter  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Caius,  Jack  Rugby, — 

Rug,  Sir? 

Caius,  Vat  is  de  clock.  Jack  1 

Rug,  'Tis  past  the  hour,  Sir,  that  Sir  Hugh  promised  to  meet 

Caius,  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no  come :  he  has 
pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no  come.  By  gar.  Jack  Rugby,  he  is 
dead  already,  if  he  be  come. 

Rug,  He  is  wise,  Sir ;  he  knew  your  worship  would  kill  him,  if  he 
came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  vill  kill  him.  Take 
your  rapier.  Jack ;  I  vill  teU  you  how  I  vill  kill  him. 
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I^ug,  Alas,  Sir !  I  cannot  fence. 
Caitis.  Villainy !  take  you  rapier. 
^ug.  Forbear;  here 's  company. 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Pagx. 

Host  Bless  thee,  bully  doctor ! 

Shai,  Save  you,  master  doctor  Caius ! 

Page,  Now,  good  master  doctor  I 

Sim.  Give  you  good-morrow,  Sir. 

Caius,  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come  fort 

Host,  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,  to  see  thee  traverse  ;  to 
see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there ;  to  see  thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy 
stock,  thy  reverse,  thy  distance,  thy  montant  Is  he  dead,  my 
Ethiopian]  is  he  dead,  my  Francisco?  ha,  bully!  What  says  my 
^sculapius  ?  my  Galen  %  my  heart  of  elder  1  ha  1  is  he  dead,  bully 
Stale  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

Caius,  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  de  vorld ;  he  is  not 
show  his  face. 

Host,  Thou  art  a  Castalian  king  Urinal  1  Hector  of  Greece,  m) 
boy! 

Caius,  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  that  me  have  stay  six  or  seven, 
two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no  come. 

Shai,  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor :  he  is  a  curer  of  souls, 
and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ;  if  you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the 
hair  of  your  professions. — Is  it  not  true,  master  Page  I 

Page,  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  beep  a  great  fighter, 
though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Shai.  Bodykins,  master  Page,  though  I  now  be  old,  and  of  the 
peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my  finger  itches  to  make  one.  Though 
we  are  justices,  and  doctors,  and  churchmen,  master  Page,  we  have 
some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us  ^  we  are  the  sons  of  women,  master  Page. 

Page,  Tis  true,  master  Shallow. 

S/uU,  It  will  be  found  so,  master  Page.  Master  doctor  Caius,  I 
am  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am  sworn  of  the  peace :  you  have 
showed  yourself  a  wise  physician,  and  Sir  Hugh  hath  shown  him- 
self a  wise  and  patient  churchman.  You  must  go  with  me,  master 
doctor. 

Host,  Pardon,  guest-justice. — A  word,  monsieur  Mock-water. 

Caius.  Mock-vater  1  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host,  Mock-water,  in  our  English  tongue,  is  valour,  bully. 

Caius.  By  gar,  den,  I  have  as  much  mock-vater  as  de  Englishman. 
—Scurvy  jack-dog  priest  1  by  gar,  me  vill  cut  his  ears. 

Host.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Caius,  Clapper-de-claw  1  vat  is  dat? 
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Host  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  shall  clapper-de-claw  me  j  for,  by 
gar,  me  vill  have  it 

Host  And  I  will  provoke  him  to  *t,  or  let  him  wag. 

Caius,  Metank  you  for  dat. 

Host  And  moreover,  bully, — But  first,  master  guest,  and  master 
Page,  and  eke  cavalero  Slender,  [Aside  to  tAem,]  go  you  through  the 
town  to  Frogmore. 

J^age.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he  1 

Host  He  is  there :  see  what  humour  he  is  in ;  and  I  will  bring 
the  doctor  about  by  the  fields.    Will  it  do  well  1 

SAa/.  We  will  do  it 

Page,  Shal,  and  Sien,  Adieu,  good  master  doctor. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Caius,  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest ;  for  he  speak  for  a  jack-an- 
ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host,  Let  him  die :  sheathe  thy  impatience ;  throw  cold  water  on 
thy  choler :  go  about  the  fields  with  me  through  Frogmore :  I  will 
bring  thee  where  mistress  Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farm-house  a-feasting  • 
and  thou  shalt  woo  her.     Cried  I  aim  ?  said  I  well ) 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  for  dat :  by  gar,  I  love  you ;  and  I 
shall  procure-a  you  de  good  guest,  de  earl,  de  knight,  de  lords,  de 
gendemen,  my  patients. 

Host  For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  adversary  toward  Anne  Page. 
Said  I  well  1 

Caius,  By  gar,  'tis  good ;  veil  said. 

Host,  Let  u^  wag,  then. 

Caitis.  Come  at  my  heels,  Jack  Rugby.  [Exeunt. 


^es- 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  l.—A  Fietd  near  Yrocmojou 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva,  I  pray  you  now,  good  master  Slender's  serving-man,  and 
fiiend  Simple  by  your  name,  which  way  have  you  looked  for  master 
Caius,  that  calls  himself  Doctor  of  Physic  % 

Sim.  Marry,  Sir,  the  pittie-ward,  the  park-ward,  every  way ;  old 
Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but  the  town  way. 

Eva,  I  most  fehemently  desire  you,  you  will  also  look  that  way. 

Sim.  I  will,  Sir.  [Retiring. 
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Eva,  Pless  my  soul !  how  full  of  cholera  I  am,  and  trempling  of 
mind ! — I  shall  be  glad,  if  he  have  deceived  me. — How  melancho- 
lies I  am ! — I  will  knog  his  urinals  about  his  knave's  costard,  when  I 
have  goot  opportunities  for  the  'ork : — ^pless  my  soul ! —  \Sing5, 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  faMs 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals ; 
There  will  we  make  our  peds  of  rose% 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
To  shallow — 

Mercy  on  me !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  ciy.  \Singi. 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals  ;^ 
When  as  I  sat  in  Pabylon, — 
And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow — 

Sim.  \Coming forward^  Yonder  he  is  coming,  this  way,  Sir  Hugh. 
Eva,  He 's  welcome. —  \Sings. 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls- 
Heaven  prosper  the  right ! — ^What  weapons  is  he  t 

Sim,  No  weapons,  Sir.     There  comes  my  master,  master  Shallow, 
and  another  gentleman,  from  Frogmore,  over  the  stile,  this  way. 
Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown ;  or  else  keep  it  in  your  arms. 

\Raids  in  a  book. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Shal,  How  now,  master  parson  1  Good-morrow,  good  Sir  Hugh. 
Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  student  from  his  book, 
and  it  is  wonderful 

Sim,  Ah !  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Page,  Save  you,  good  Sir  Hugh  ! 

Eva,  Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you ! 

Shal,  What,  the  sword  and  the  word  I  do  you  study  them  both, 
master  parson  % 

Page,  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  and  hose,  this  raw 
rheumatic  dayl 

Eva,  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you  to  do  a  good  office,  master  parson. 

Eva.  Fery  well :  what  is  it  1 

Pa^  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman,  who,  belike  having 
received  wrong  by  some  person,  is  at  most  odds  with  his  own 
gravity  and  patience  that  ever  you  saw. 

Shal.  I  have  lived  fourscore  years  and  upward ;  I  never  heard  a 
man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learning,  so  wide  of  his  own  respect 

Eva.  What  is  he  1 
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Page,  I  think  you  know  him ;  master  doctor  Caius,  the  renowned 
French  physician. 

Eva.  Gof  s  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart !  I  had  as  lief  you 
would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge. 

Page.  Whyl 

Eva,  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibbocrates  and  Galen, — 
and  he  is  a  knave  besides  ;  a  cowardly  knave,  as  you  would  desires 
to  be  acquainted  withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he 's  the  man  should  fight  with  him. 

Sim.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

ShaJ.  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons. — Keep  them  asunder : — ^here 
comes  doctor  Caius. 

Enter  Host,  Caius,  and  RuGBY. 

Page.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your  weapon. 

Shal.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Host  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question :  let  them  keep  their 
limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  English. 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit  your  ear :  verefore 
vill  you  not  meet-a  me  % 

Eva.  Pray  you,  use  your  patience :  in  goot  time. 

Cairn.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog,  John  ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stogs  to  other  men's 
humours ;  I  desire  you  in  friendship,  and  I  will  one  way  or  other 
make  you  amends: — I  will  knog  your  urinals  about  your  knave's 
cogscomb  for  missing  your  meetings  and  appointments. 

Caius.  Diable! — ^Jack  Rugby, — mine  Host  de  Jarretilrey — ^have  I 
not  stay  for  him  to  kill  himi  have  I  not,  at  de  place  I  did  appoint? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  Christians  soul,  now,  look  you,  this  is  the  place 
appointed :  I  *11  be  judgment  by  mine  Host  of  the  Garter. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say,  Gallia  and  Guallia ;  French  and  Welsh ;  soul- 
curer  and  body-curer ! 

Caius.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good  \  excellent 

Host.  Peace,  I  say !  hear  mine  Host  of  the  Garter.  Am  I  polrtic  ? 
am  I  subtle?  am  I  a  Machiavel?  Shall  I  lose  my  doctor?  no;  he 
gives  me  the  potions,  and  the  motions.  Shall  I  lose  my  parson,  my 
priest,  my  Sir  Hugh  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the  noverbs. 
— Give  me  thy  hand,  terrestrial ;  so : — give  me  thy  hand,  celestial ; 
so. — Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived  you  both ;  I  have  directed  you  to 
wrong  places :  your  hearts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are  whole,  and  let 
burnt  sack  be  the  issue. — Come,  lay  their  swords  to  pawn. — Follow 
me,  lad  of  peace ;  follow,  follow,  follow. 

Shal.  Trust  me,  a  mad  host ! — Follow,  gentlemen,  follow. 

Sim.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page  1 

\Excunt  Shallow,  Slender,  Page,  and  Host 
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Caius,  Ha,  do  I  perceive  dat?  have  you  rnake-a  de  sot  of  us, 
ha,  ha? 

Eva,  This  is  well ;  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting-stog. — I  desire 
you,  that  we  may  be  friends ;  and  let  us  knog  our  prains  together  to 
be  revenge  on  this  same  scall,  scurvy,  cogging  companion,  the  Host 
of  the  Garter. 

Caius.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart  He  promise  to  bring  me  vere  is 
Anne  Page :  by  gar,  he  deceive  me  to. 

Eva.  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles. — Pray  you,  fdUow.    [Exeunt 

SCENE  11.—^  Street  in  Windsor, 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

Mrs  Page,  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant :  you  were  wont  to 
be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader.  Whether  had  you  rather, 
lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye  your  master's  heels  % 

Rob,  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a  man,  than  follow 
him  like  a  dwar£ 

Mrs  Page,  O,  you  are  a  flattering  boy:  now  I  see  you'll  be  a 
courtier. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford,  Well  met,  mistress  Page.     Whither  go  you  1 

Mrs  Page,  Truly,  Sir,  to  see  your  wife :  is  she  at  home  ? 

Ford,  Ay;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  together,  for  want  of 
company.  I  think,  if  your  husbands  were  dead,  you  two  would 
marry. 

Mrs  Page,  Be  sure  of  that, — two  other  husbands. 

Ford,  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock  ? 

Mrs  Page,  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is  my  husband 
had  him  of. — ^What  do  call  your  knight's  name,  sirrah  ? 

Pob,  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford.  Sir  John  Falstaflf! 

Mrs  Page,  He,  he ;  I  can  never  hit  on  *s  name. — There  is  such  a 
league  between  my  good  man  and  he ! — Is  your  wife  at  home, 
indeed  ? 

Ford,  Indeed,  she  is. 

Mrs  Pa^e.  By  your  leave.  Sir :  I  am  sick,  till  I  see  her. 

[Exeunt  Mrs  Page  and  Robin. 

Ford,  Has  Page  any  brains?  hath  he  any  eyesi  hath  he  any 
thinking  ?  Sure,  they  sleep ;  he  hath  no  use  of  them.  Why  this  boy 
will  carry  a  letter  twenty  miles,  as  easy  as  a  cannon  will  shoot  point- 
blank  twelve  score.  He  pieces-out  his  wife's  inclination ;  he  gives 
her  folly  motion  and  advantage :  and  now  she  is  going  to  my  wife, 
and  FalstaflTs  boy  with  her : — a  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in 
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the  wind: — and  Falstaffs  boy  mth  her! — Good  plots !—they  are 
laid ;  and  our  revolted  wives  share  damnation  together.  Well ;  I 
will  take  him,  then  torture  my  wife,  pluck  tlie  borrowed  veil  of 
modesty  from  the  so-seeming  mistress  Page,  divulge  Page  himself 
for  a  secure  and  wilful  Action  ;  and  to  these  violent  proceedings  all 
my  neighbours  shall  cry  aim  [C/ock  strikes.']  The  clock  gives  me 
my  cue,  and  my  assurance  bids  me  search :  there  I  shall  find  Fal- 
staff.  I  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this,  than  mocked ;  for  it  is  as 
positive  as  the  earth  is  firm,  that  Falstaff  is  there :  I  will  go. 

Eitt^  Page,  Shallow,  Slender,  Host,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  Caius, 

and  Rugby. 

Page,  S/iaI,y  &'c.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

jFord.  Trust  me,  a  good  knot  I  have  good  cheer  at  home ;  and 
I  pray  you  all  go  with  me. 

S/iai.  1  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 

S/efL  And  so  must  I,  Sir :  we  have  appointed  to  dine  with  mistress 
Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  with  her  for  more  money  than  I  '11 
speak  of. 

S/ial  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between  Anne  Page  and 
my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we  shall  have  our  answer. 

S/en,  I  hope  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page  1 

Page.  You  have,  master  Slender ;  I  stand  wholly  for  you : — but 
my  wife,  master  doctor,  is  for  you  altogether. 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me :  my  nurse-a  Quickly 
tell  me  so  mush. 

Hosi,  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fentoni  fie  capers,  he 
dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes  verses,  he  speaks  holiday,  he 
smells  April  and  May :  he  will  carry 't,  he  will  cany 't ;  'tis  in  his 
buttons ;  he  will  carry 't 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  The  gentleman  is  of 
no  having :  he  kept  company  with  the  wild  Prince  and  Poins ;  he  is 
of  too  high  a  region  ;  he  knows  too  much.  No,  he  shall  not  knit  a 
knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance :  if  he  take  her, 
let  him  take  her  simply ;  the  wealth  I  have  waits  on  my  consent,  and 
my  consent  goes  not  that  way. 

Ford.  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you  go  home  with  me  to 
dinner :  besides  your  cheer,  you  shall  have  sport  \  I  will  show  you 
a  monster. — Master  Doctor,  you  shall  go ; — so  shall  you,  master  Page ; 
— and  you.  Sir  Hugh. 

Shal.  Well,  fare  you  well: — we  shall  have  the  fireer  wooing  at 
master  Page's.  \Exeunt  Shallow  and  Slender. 

Caius.  Go  home,  John  Rugby ;  I  come  anon.  \Exit  Rugby. 

Host.  Farewell,  my  hearts :  I  will  to  my  honest  knight  Falstaff, 
and  drink  canary  with  him.  \Exit  Host 
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Ford,  \Aside^  I  think,  I  shall  drink  in  pipe-wine  first  with  him ; 
I  *11  make  him  dance. — ^Will  you  go,  gentles  1 
AU.  Have  with  you,  to  see  this  monster.  \Exeunt 


SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

§ 

Enter  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page. 

Mrs  Ford,  What,  John !  what,  Robert ! 

Mrs  Page,  Quickly,  quickly : — Is  the  buck-baskei— 

Mrs  Ford.  I  warrant — What,  Robin,  I  say ! 

Enter  Servants  with  a  large  Baskd* 

Mrs  Page,  Come,  come,  come. 

Mrs  Ford,  Here,  set  it  down. 

Mrs  Page,  Give  your  men  the  charge  r  we  must  be  brief. 

Mrs  Ford,  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John,  and  Robert,  be 
ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brew-house ;  and  when  I  suddenly  call 
you,  come  forth,  and,  without  any  pause  or  staggering,  take  this 
basket  on  your  shoulders  :  that  done,  trudge  with  it  in  all  haste,  and 
cany  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchetmead,  and  there  empty  it  in 
the  muddy  ditch,  close  by  the  Thames  side. 

Mrs  Page,  You  will  do  it  % 

Mrs  Ford,  I  have  told  them  over  and  over ;  they  lack  no  direc- 
tion.— Be  gone,  and  come  when  you  are  called.     \Exeunt  Servants. 

Mrs  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Enter  ROBIN. 

Mrs  Ford,  How  now,  my  eyas-musket !  what  news  with  you  % 

Rob,  My  master.  Sir  John,  is  come  in  at  your  back-door,  mistress 
Ford,  and  requests  your  company. 

Mrs  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent,  have  you  been  true  to  us  ? 

Rob,  Ay,  I  '11  be  sworn.  My  master  knows  not  of  your  being 
here ;  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me  into  everlasting  liberty,  if  I 
tell  you  of  it ;  for  he  swears  he  'U  turn  me  away. 

Mrs  Page,  Thou  'rt  a  good  boy ;  this  secrecy  of  thine  shall  be  a 
tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make  thee  a  new  doublet  and  hose. — I  '11  go 
hide  me. 

Mrs  Ford,  Do  so. — Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am  alone. — Mistress 
Page,  remember  you  your  cue.  \Exit  Robin. 

Mrs  Page,  I  warrant  thee ;  if  I  do  not  act  it,  hiss  me.  \Exit 

Mrs  Ford,  Go  to,  then :  we  '11  use  this  unwholesome  humidity, 
this  gross  watery  pumpion ;  we  '11  teach  him  to  know  turtles  from 
jays. 

Enter  Falstafp, 

Fal.  "  Have  I  caught  my  heavenly  jewel  1  ^    Why,  now  let  me  die, 
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for  I  have  lived  long  enough ;  this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition  :  O 
this  blessed  hour ! 

Mrs  Ford,  O,  sweet  Sir  John  ! 

Fai.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate,  mistress  Ford. 
Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish  :  I  would  thy  husband  were  dead ;  I  '11 
speak  it  before  the  best  lord, — I  would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs  Ford.  I  your  lady,  Sir  John !  alas,  I  should  be  a  pitiful 
lady ! 

FaL  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such  another.  I  see  how 
thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond :  thou  hast  the  right  arched 
beauty  of  the  brow  that  becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire-valiant,  or  any 
tire  of  Venetian  admittance. 

Mrs  Ford,  A  plain  kerchief.  Sir  John  :  my  brows  become  nothing 
else  ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fai,  By  the  Lord,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  say  so :  thou  wouldst  make 
an  absolute  courtier ;  and  the  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give  an 
excellent  motion  to  thy  gait,  in  a  semi-circled  farthingale.  I  see 
what  thou  wert,  if  Fortune  thy  foe  were  not,  Nature  thy  friend. 
Come,  thou  canst  not  hide  it 

Mrs  Ford,  Believe  me,  there's  no  such  thing  in  me. 

Fed,  What  made  me  love  theel  let  that  persuade  thee,  there's 
something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come,  I  cannot  cog,  and  say 
thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a  many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds, 
that  come  like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Bucklersbury 
in  simple- time;  I  cannot:  but  I  love  thee;  none  but  thee;  and 
thou  deservest  it 

Mrs  Ford,  Do  not  betray  me.  Sir.     I  fear  you  love  Mrs  Page. 

Fai,  Thou  might'st  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walk  by  the  Counter- 
gate,  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln. 

Mrs  Ford,  Well;  heaven  knows  how  I  love  you ;  and  you  shall 
one  day  find  it 

Fai,  Keep  in  that  mind ;  I  '11  deserve  it 

Mrs  Ford,  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do ;  or  else  I  could  not 
be  in  that  mind. 

Fob,  [  Within,']  Mistress  Ford !  mistress  Ford  ! '  here's  mistress 
Page  at  the  door,  sweating,  and  blowing,  and  looking  wildly,  and 
would  needs  speak  with  you  presently. 

Fai,  She  shall  not  see  me :  I  will  ensconce  me  behind  the  arras. 

Mrs  Ford,  Pray  you,  do  so  :  she 's  a  very  tattling  woman. — 

[Falstaff  hides  himself. 
Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 
"What 's  the  matter  1  how  now  I 

Mrs  Page,  O  mistress  Ford  I  what  have  you  done  1  You  're 
shamed,  you  are  overthrown,  you  're  undone  for  ever  I 

K 
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Mrs  Ford,  What 's  the  matter,  good  mistress  Page. 

Mrs  Page.  O  well-a-day,  mistress  Ford !  having  an  honest  man  to 
your  husband,  to  give  him  such  cause  of  suspicion ! 

Mrs  Ford,  What  cause  of  suspicion  1 

Mrs  Page,  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? — Out  upon  you !  how  am  I 
mistook  in  you ! 

Mrs  Ford,  Wliy,  alas,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs  Page,  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  woman,  with  all  the 
officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for  a  gentleman,  that  he  says,  is  here 
now  in  the  house,  by  your  consent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage  of  his 
absence :  you  are  undone. 

Mrs  Ford,  'Tis  not  so,  I  hope. 

Mrs  Page,  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you  have  such  a  man 
here !  but  'tis  most  certain  your  husband  *s  coming,  with  half  Windsor 
at  his  heels,  to  search  for  such  a  one.  I  come  before  to  tell  you. 
If  you  know  yourself  clear,  why,  I  am  glad  of  it ;  but  if  you  have  a 
friend  here,  convey,  convey  him  out  Be  not  amazed ;  call  all  your 
senses  to  you :  defend  your  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to  your  good 
life  for  ever. 

Mrs  Ford,  ^Vhat  shall  I  do? — There  is  a  gentleman,  my  dear 
friend  ^  and  I  fear  not  mine  own  shame,  so  much  as  his  peril :  I  had 
rather  than  a  thousand  pound,  he  were  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs  Page,  For  shame !  never  stand  "  you  had  rather,"  and  "  you 
had  rather :  '*  your  husband 's  here  at  hand ;  bethink  you  of  some 
conveyance  :  in  the  house  you  cannot  hide  him. — O,  how  have  you 
deceived  me  \ — Look,  here  is  a  basket :  if  he  be  of  any  reasonable 
stature,  he  may  creep  in  here ;  and  throw  foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if 
it  were  going  to  bucking :  or,  it  is  whiting-time,  send  him  by  your 
two  men  to  Datchet-mead. 

Mrs  Ford,  He 's  too  big  to  go  in  there.     What  shall  I  do  1 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal,  Let  me  see  *t,  let  me  see 't,  O,  let  me  see 't !  I  '11  in,  I  'U  in : 
— follow  your  friend's  counsel . — I  '11  in. 

Mrs  Page,  What,  Sir  John  Falstaff  I  Are  these  your  letters, 
knight  1 

Fal,  I  love  thee,  and  none  but  thee  ;  help  me  away :  let  me  creep 
in  here.     I  *11  never — 

[He  gets  into  the  basket;  they  cover  him  with  foul  linen, 

Mrs  Page,  Help  to  cover  vour  master,  boy. — Call  your  men, 
Mrs  Ford. — You  dissembling  knight !  \Exit  Robin. 

Mrs  Ford,  What,  John!  Robert!  John!  [Re-enter  Servants.]  Go 
take  up  these  clothes  here  quickly: — where 's  the  cowl-staff  1  look, 
how  you  drumble !  carry  them  to  the  laundress  in  Datchet-mead ; 
quickly,  come. 
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Enter  FoRD,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford,  Pray  you,  come  near :  if  I  suspect  without  cause,  why  then 
make  sport  at  me ;  then  let  me  be  your  jest;  I  deserve  it — How 
now !  what  goes  here  1  whither  bear  you  this  % 

Serv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs  Ford,  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear  it  %  You 
were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing. 

Ford,  Buck !  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the  buck  !  Buck, 
buck,  buck  %  Ay,  buck ;  I  warrant  you,  buck ;  and  of  the  season 
too,  it  shall  appear.  \Exeunt  Servants  with  the  ifoshet.]  Gentlemen,  I 
have  dreamed  to-night ;  I  '11  tell  you  my  dream.  Here,  here,  here 
be  my  keys :  ascend  my  chambers  ;  search,  seek,  find  out :  I  'U  war- 
rant we  '11  unkennel  the  fox. — Let  me  stop  this  way  first. — So,  now 
uncape. 

Fage,  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented :  you  wrong  yourself  too 
much. 

Ford,  True,  master  Page. — Up,  gentlemen ;  you  shall  see  sport 
anon  :  follcjw  me,  gentlemen.  [Fxit, 

Eva.  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours  and  jealousies. 

Caius,  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fashion  of  France ;  it  is  not  jealous  in 
France. 

Fage,  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen ;  see  the  issue  of  his  search. 

\Exeunt  Page,  Evans,  and  Caius. 

Mrs  Fage,  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in  this  1 

Mrs  Ford,  I  knov^r  not  which  pleases  me  better,  that  my  husband 
is  deceived,  or  Sir  John. 

Mrs  Fage,  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your  husband  asked 
what  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs  Ford,  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of  washing ;  so, 
throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do  him  a  benefit 

Mrs  Fage,  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would  all  of  the  same 
strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs  Ford,  I  think,  my  husband  hath  some  special  suspicion  of 
FalstafF's  being  here ;  for  I  never  saw  him  so  gross  in  his  jealousy 
till  now. 

Mrs  Fage,  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that ;  and  we  will  yet  have  more 
tricks  with  Falstaflf:  his  dissolute  disease  will  scarce  obey  this 
medicine. 

Mrs  Ford,  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion,  mistress  Quickly,  to 
him,  and  excuse  his  throwing  into  the  water ;  and  give  him  another 
hope,  to  betray  him  to  another  punishment  ? 

Mrs  Fage,  We  will  do  it:  let  him  be  sent  for  tomorrow  eight 
o'clock,  to  have  amends. 
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Re-enter  YoiSi^  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford,  I  cannot  find  him :  may  be,  the  knave  bragged  of  that  he 
could  not  compass. 

Mrs  Page.  [Aside  to  Mrs  Ford^  Heard  you  that  ? 

Mrs  Ford,  You  use  me  well,  master  Ford,  do  you  ? 

Ford,  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs  Ford,  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your  thoughts! 

Ford,  Amen! 

Mrs  Page,  You  do  yoitrself  mighty  ^Tong,  master  Ford. 

Ford,  Ay,  ay ;  I  must  bear  it. 

Eva,  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in  the  chambers, 
and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses,  heaven  forgive  my  sins  at  the 
day  of  judgment! 

Caius,  By  gar,  nor  I  too :  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page,  Fie,  fie,  master  Ford!  are  you  not  ashamed  1  What  spirit, 
what  devil  suggests  this  imagination  1  I  would  not  have  your  dis- 
temper in  this  kind  for  the  wealth  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Ford,  'Tis  my  fault,  master  Page :  I  .suffer  for  it 

Eva,  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience :  your  wife  is  as  honest  a 
'omans  as  I  will  desires  among  five  thousand,  and  five  hundred  too. 

Caius,  By  gar,  I  see  'tis  an  honest  woman. 

Ford,  Well ;  I  promised  you  a  dinner. — Come,  come,  walk  in  the 
park  :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me  ;  I  will  hereafter  make  known  to  you, 
why  I  have  done  this. — Come,  wife ; — come,  mistress  Page.  I  pray 
you,  pardon  me ;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page,  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen ;  but,  trust  me,  we'll  mock  him.  I 
do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house  to  breakfast :  afler, 
we  '11  a-birding  together ;  I  have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bush«  Shall  it 
be  sol 

Ford,  Any  thing. 

Eva,  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the  company. 

Caius,  If  dere  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de  turd. 

Ford,  Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eva,  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on  the  lousy  knave, 
mine  host 

Caius,  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart* 

Eva,  A  lousy  knave,  to  have  his  gibes,  and  his  mockeries  I 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  in  Page's  House. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Annb  Page. 

pent.  I  see  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love ; 

Therefore  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 
Anne,  Alas!  how  then) 
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Fait.  Why,  thou  must  be  th)rsel£ 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth  ; 
And  that  my  state  being  gall  J  with  my  expense, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth. 
Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, — 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies  ; 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 
Ann€.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 
Fent,  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to  come  ! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo*d  thee,  Anne ; 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealM  bags ; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 
Anne.  Gentle  master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love  ;  still  seek  it.  Sir : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then, — Hark  you  hither. 

[7%ey  converse  apart. 
Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  ami  Mrs  Quickly. 
Shai.  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly :  my  kinsman  shall  speak 
for  himself. 

Slen.  I  '11  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't     'Slid,  'tis  but  venturing. 
Shai.  be  not  dismayed. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me :  I  care  not  for  that, — ^but  that 
I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye ;  master  Slender  would  speak  a  word  with  you. 
Anne.  I  come  to  him. — [Aside.']  This  is  my  father's  choice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favoui'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 
Quick.  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton  ?    Pray  you,  a  word 
with  you. 

ShcU.  She 's  coming ;  to  her,  coz.     O  boy,  thou  hadst  a  father ! 
Slen.  I  had  a  father,  mistress  Anne ; — ^my  uncle  can  tell  you  good 
jests  of  him. — Pray  you,  uncle,  tell  mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how  my 
father  stole  two  geese  out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 
Shai.  Mrs  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman  in  Gloucester- 
shire. 
Sliol.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 
Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail,  imder  the  degree  of 
a  squire. 
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Shai,  He  w31  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  jointure. 

Anne,  Good  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for  himself. 

Shai.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you  for  that  good  com- 
fort— She  calls  you,  coz :  I  'U  leave  you. 

Anne,  Now,  master  Slender, — 

Slen,  Now,  good  mistress  Anne, — 

Anne,  What  is  your  will  ? 

Sien,  My  will !  od's  heartlings,  that's  a  pretty  jest,  indeed !  I 
ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven ;  I  am  not  such  a  sickly 
creature,  I  give  heaven  praise. 

Anne,  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  ^ou  with  mel 

Sien,  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  littie  or  notliing  with  you. 
Your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have  made  motions :  if  it  be  my  luck, 
so ;  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole !  They  can  tell  you  how  things 
go,  better  than  I  can :  you  may  ask  your  father ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Page  and  Mistress  Page. 

Page,  Now,  master  Slender : — ^love  him,  daughter  Anne. — 
Why,  how  now  I  what  does  master  Fenton  here  1 
You  wrong  me.  Sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house : 
I  told  you.  Sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 

Fent  Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient 

Mrs  Page.  Good  master  Fenton,  come  not  to  my  child. 

Page,  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Fent,  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 

Page,     ,  No,  good  master  Fenton. — 

Come,  master  Shallow ; — come,  son  Slender ;  in. — 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master  Fenton. 

[Fxeuni  Page,  Shallow,  ami  Slender. 

Quick,  Speak  to  mistress  Page. 

Feni,  Good  mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love  your  daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do, 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love. 
And  not  retire :  let  me  have  your  good  will 

Anne,  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond'  fool. 

Mrs  Page.  I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  you  a  better  husband. 

Quick,  That  *s  my  master,  master  doctor. 

Anne,  Alas !  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth, 
And  bowVd  to  death  with  turnips ! 

Afrs  Page,  Come,  trouble  not  yourself. — Good  master 
Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy : 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you, 
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And  as  I  find  her»  so  am  I  afTected. 
Till  then,  farewell.  Sir :  she  must  needs  go  in  ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry.    ' 
Fent,  Farewell,  gentle  mistress: — farewell.  Nan. 

\Exeunt  Mrs  Page  and  Anne. 
Quick.  This  is  my  doing,  now: — "Nay,'' said  I,  "will  you  cast 
away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a  physician  %  look  on  master  Fenton:" 
— this  is  my  doing. 

Fent.  I  thank  thee ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to-night 

Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring.  There 's  for  thy  pains. 
Quick,  Now,  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune!  \Exit  Fenton.] 
A  kind  heart  he  hath :  a  woman  would  run  through  fire  and  water 
for  such  a  kind  heart  But  yet  I  would  my  master  had  mistress 
Anne;  or  I  would  master  Slender  had  her;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would 
master  Fenton  had  her :  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three ;  for 
so  I  have  promised,  and  I  '11  be  as  good  as  my  word ;  but  speciously 
for  master  Fenton.  Well,  I  must  of  another  errand  to  Sir  John 
Falstafif  fi:om  my  two  mistresses  -  what  a  beast  am  I  to  slack  it ! 

\ExU, 

SCENE    \.—A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
EnUi    Falstaff  and  Bardolfh 

FaL  Bardolph,  I  say, — 

Bctrd,  Here,  Sir. 

Fal,  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a'^toast  in  'L  \Exii  Bard.] 
Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's 
offal,  and  to  be  thrown  in  the  Thames  ?  Well,  if  I  be  served  such 
another  trick,  I  '11  have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and  buttered,  and  give 
them  to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's  gift  The  rogues  slighted  me  into 
the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch  s ' 
blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'  the  litter :  and  you  may  know  by  my  size, 
that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking ;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep 
as  hell,  I  should  down.  I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was 
shelvy  and  shallow;  a  death  that  I  abhor;  for  the  water  swells  a 
man;  and  what  a  thing  should  I  have  been  when  I  had  been 
swelled !     I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  with  the  Wine, 

Bard,  Here 's  mistress  Quickly,  Sir,  to  speak  with  you. 

Fal,  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the  Thames  water ;  for 
my  belly 's  as  cold  as  if  I  had  swallowed  snow-balls  for  pills  to  cool 
the  reins.     Call  her  in. 

Bard,  Come  in^  woman. 
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Enter  Mrs  QUICKLY. 

Quick.  By  your  leave  j  I  cry  you  mercy : — give  your  worship  good- 
morrow. 

FaL  Take  away  these  chalices.  Go  brew  me  a  pottle  of  sack 
finely. 

Bard,  With  eggs,  Sir  1 

FaL  Simple  of  itself;  I  *11  no  puUet-sperm  in  my  brewage. — [Exit 
Bardolph.] — How  now  I 

Quick.  Marry,  Sir,  I  come  to  your  worship  from  mistress  Ford. 

FaL  Mistress  Ford  !  I  have  had  ford  enough  :  I  was  thrown  into 
the  ford  ;  I  have  my  belly  full  of  ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day !  good  heart,  that  was  not  her  fault :  she  does 
so  take  on  with  her  men ;  they  mistook  their  erection. 

FaL  So  did  \  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish  woman's  promise. 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments.  Sir,  for  it,  that  it  would  yearn  your 
heart  to  see  it  Her  husband  goes  this  morning  a-birding :  she  de- 
sires you  once  more  to  come  to  her  between  eight  and  nine.  I  must 
carry  her  word  quickly  :  she'll  make  you  amends,  I  warrant  you. 

FaL  Well,  I  will  visit  her :  tell  her  so ;  and  bid  her  think  what  a 
man  is :  let  her  consider  his  frailty,  and  then  judge  of  my  merit 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

FaL  Do  so.     Between  nine  and  ten,  sayest  thou  ] 

Quick.  Eight  and  nine,  Sir. 

FaL  Well,  be  gone :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  be  with  you.  Sir.  [Exit 

FaL  I  marvel  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook :  he  sent  me  word  to 
stay  within.     I  like  his  money  well — 0 1  here  he  comes. 

Enter  FoRD. 

Ford.  Bless  you.  Sin 

FaL  Now,  master  Brook, — you  come  to  know  what  hath  passed 
between  me  and  Ford's  wife  ? 

Ford,  That,  indeed.  Sir  John,  is  my  business. 

FaL  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you  :  I  was  at  her  house  the 
hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  sped  you.  Sir? 

FaL  Very  ill-favouredly,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  Sir?    Did  she  change  her  determination? 

FaL  No,  master  Brook;  but  the  peaking  comuto  her  husband, 
master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continual  'larum  of  jealousy,  comes  me 
in  the  instant  of  our  encounter,  after  we  had  embraced,  kissed,  pro- 
tested, and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy ;  and  at 
his  heels  a  rabble  of  his  companions,  thither  provoked  and  instigated 
by  his  distemper,  and,  forsooth,  to  search  his  house  for  his  wife  s 
love. 
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Ford,  What !  while  you  were  there) 

Fal,  While  I  was  there. 

Ford,  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not  find  you  1 

Fal,  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  comes  in  one 
mistress  Page ;  gives  intelligence  of  Ford's  approach ;  and  in  her  in- 
vention, and  Ford's  wife's  distraction,  they  conveyed  me  into  a  buck- 
basket 

Ford,  A  buck-basket ! 

Fal,  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket ! — crammed  me  in  with  foul  shirts 
and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  greasy  napkins;  that,  master 
Brook,  there  was  the  rankest  compound  of  villainous  smell  that  ever 
offended  nostril 

Ford,  And  how  long  lay  you  there  1 

Fal,  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what  I  have  suffered,  to 
bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your  good  Being  thus  crammed  in  the 
basket,  a  couple  of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by 
their  mistress,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to  Datchet- 
lane :  they  took  me  on  their  shoulders ;  met  the  jealous  knave  their 
master  in  the  door,  who  asked  them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in 
their  basket  I  quaked  for  fear,  lest  the  lunatic  knave  would  have 
searched  it ;  but  fate,  ordaining  he  should  be  a  cuckold,  held  his 
hand.  Well ;  on  went  he  for  a  search,  and  away  went  I  for  foul 
clothes.  But  mark  the  sequel,  master  Brook :  I  suffered  the  pangs 
of  three  several  deaths :  first,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be  detected 
with  a  jealous  rotten  bell-wether :  next,  to  be  compassed,  like  a  good 
bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head :  and 
then,  to  be  stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with  stinking  clothes 
that  fretted  in  their  own  grease  :  think  of  that, — a  man  of  my  kidney, 
— think  of  that, — that  am  as  subject  to  heat,  as  butter ;  a  man  of 
continual  dissolution  and  thaw :  it  was  a  miracle,  to  'scape  suffoca- 
tion. And  in  the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half 
stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames, 
and  cooled,  glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a  horse-shoe ;  think  of 
that, — hissing  hot, — think  of  that,  master  Brook ! 

Ford,  In  good  sadness.  Sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for  my  sake  you  have 
suffered  all  this.  My  suit,  then,  is  desperate  \  you  'U  undertake  her 
no  more  1 

Fal,  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  -^tna,  as  I  have  been 
into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus.  Her  husband  is  this  morn- 
ing gone  a-birding :  I  have  received  from  her  another  embassy  of 
meeting ;  'twixt  eight  and  nine  is  the  hour,  master  Brook. 

Ford,  'Tis  past  eight  already.  Sir. 

Fal,  Is  it?  I  will  then  address  me  to  my  appointment  Come  to 
me  at  your  convenient  leisure,  and  you  shall  know  how  I  speed ;  and 
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the  conclusion  shall  be  crowned  with  your  enjoying  her:  adieu. 
You  shall  have  her,  master  Brook ;  master  Brook,  you  shall  cuckold 
Ford.  lExit. 

Ford.  H'm, — ha!  is  this  a  vision  1  is  this  a  dream?  do  I  sleep? 
Master  Ford,  awake !  awake,  master  Ford !  there 's  a  hole  made  in 
your  best  coat,  master  Ford.  This  'tis  to  be  married !  this  'tis  to 
have  linen,  and  buck-baskets ! — Well,  I  will  proclaim  myself  what  I 
am :  I  will  now  take  the  leecher ;  he  is  at  my  house ;  he  cannot 
'scape  me ;  'tis  impossible  he  should ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  half- 
penny purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box :  but,  lest  the  devil  that  guides 
him  should  aid  him,  I  will  search  impossible  places.  Though  what 
I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would  not,  shall  not  make  me 
tame :  if  I  have  horns  to  make  me  mad,  let  the  proverb  go  with  me, 
I  '11  be  horn  mad.  [Exit, 


-«B»- 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L—The  Street. 
Enter  Mrs  Page,  Mrs  Quickly,  and  William. 

Afrs  Page,  Is  he  at  master  Ford's  afaready,  thinkest  thou  ? 

Quick,  Sure,  he  is  by  this,  or  will  be  presently :  but  truly,  he  is 
very  courageous  mad  about  his  throwing  into  the  water.  Mistress 
Ford  desires  you  to  come  suddenly. 

Mrs  Page  I  '11  be  with  her  by  and  by :  I  'II  but  bring  my  young 
man  here  to  school  Look,  where  his  master  comes  ^  'tis  a  playing- 
day,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Hguh  Evans. 

How  now.  Sir  Hugh  I  no  school  to-day  I 

Eva.  No  ;  master  Slender  is  get  the  boys  leave  to  play. 

Quick.  Blessing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs  Page,  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says,  my  son  profits  nothing  in 
the  world  at  his  book :  I  pray  you,  ask  him  some  questions  in  his 
accidence. 

Eva,  Come  hither,  Wijliam :  hold  up  your  head ;  come. 

Mrs  Page,  Come  on,  sirrah :  hold  up  your  head ;  answer  your 
master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva,  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  t 

WiU.  Two. 

Quick,  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  number  more,  be- 
cause they  say,  od's  nouns. 

Eva,  Peace  your  tattlings. — ^What  is  fair^  William  I 
.  WiU.  Pulcher. 
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Quick.  Pole-cats !  there  are  fairer  things  than  pole-cats,  sure. 

Eva,  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman :  I  pray  you,  peace. — What 
is  iapis,  William  ? 

Wiii,  A  stone. 

Eva,  And  what  is  a  stone,  William  1 

Will.  A  pebble. 

Eva,  No,  it  is  lapis :  I  pray  you  remember  in  your  prain. 

Will,  Lapis, 

Eva,  That  is  a  good  William.  What  is  he,  William,  that  does 
lend  articles? 

Wi/l,  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun ;  and  he  thus  declined, 
Singiilaritcr,  nominativo,  hie,  hac,  hoc, 

Eva,  Noviinativo^  hig,  hag,  hog; — pray  you,  mark :  genitive  hujus. 
Well,  what  is  your  accusative  case  1 

Will,  Acaisativo  hum, 

Eva,  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child  ;  accusativOy  hung^ 
haug,  hog. 

Quick.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

Eva,  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman. — ^What  is  the  focative  case, 
William? 

Will,  O, — vocative,  O. 

Eva,  Remember,  William ;  focative  is,  caret.  1 

Quick,  And  that 's  a  good  root 

Eva,  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs  Page,  Peace! 

Eva,  \\{hat  is  your  genitive  case  plural,  William  f 

Will.  Genitive  case  1 

E7*a,  Ay. 

Will   Gmitivo, — horum,  harum,  horuttu 

Quick.  Vengeance  of  Jenny's  case !  fie  on  her ! — Never  name  her, 
child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Eva,  For  shame,  'oman  1 

Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words. — He  teaches  him 
to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they  '11  do  fast  enough  of  themselves ;  and 
to  call  horum : — fie  upon  you  I 

Eva,  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics  ?  hast  thou  no  understandings  for 
thy  cases,  and  the  numbers,  and  the  genders  %  Thou  art  as  foolish 
Christian  creatures  as  I  would  desires. 

Mrs  Page,  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva,  Show  me  now,  William,  some  declensions  of  your  pronouns. 

Will.  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot 

Eva,  It  is  qui,  quce,  quod;  if  you  foiget  your  quis,  your  quces,  and 
your  quods,  you  must  be  preeches.     Go  your  ways,  and  play ;  ga 

Mrs  Page,  He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought  he  was. 
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Eva,  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory.     Farewell,  mistress  Page. 
Mrs  Page.  Adieu,  good  Sir  Hugh.     [Exit  Sir  Hugh.]    Get  you 
home,  boy. — Come,  we  stay  too  long.  \Excunt, 


SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs  FoRD. 

Fed.  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my  sufferance.  I 
see  you  are  obsequious  in  your  love,  and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's 
breadth ;  not  only,  mistress  Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in 
all  the  accoutrement,  complement,  and  ceremony  of  it  But  are  you 
sure  of  your  husband  now  % 

Mrs  Ford.  He  *s  a-birding,  sweet  Sir  John. 

Mrs  Page.  [  Within^  What  ho,  gossip  Ford !  what  ho ! 

Mrs  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber,  Sir  John.  \Exit  Falstaff. 

Enter  Mrs  Page. 

Mrs  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart !  who  *s  at  home  besides  your- 
self] 

Mrs  Ford  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs  Page.  Indeed? 

Mrs  Ford  No,  certainly. — \Aside  to  her.\  Speak  louder. 

Mrs  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  nobody  here. 

Mrs  Ford.  Whyl 

Mrs  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunes  again  : 
he  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my  husband  ;  so  rails  against  all  married 
mankind ;  so  curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion  soever ; 
and  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  crying,  "  Peer  out.  Peer  out!" 
that  any  madness  I  ever  yet  beheld  seemed  but  tameness,  civility,  and 
patience,  to  this  his  distemper  he  is  in  now.  I  am  glad  the  fat 
knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him ! 

Mrs  Page.  Of  none  but  him;  and  swears  he  was  carried  out,  the 
last  time  he  searched  for  him,  in  a  basket ;  protests  to  my  husband 
he  is  now  here ;  and  hath  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their  company 
from  their  sport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  his  suspicion.  But 
I  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here ;  now  he  shall  see  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  mistress  Page  1 

Mrs  Page.  Hard  by ;  at  street  end :  he  will  be  here  anon. 

Mrs  Ford.  I  am  undone ! — the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs  Page.  Why  then,  you  are  utterly  shamed,  and  he 's  but  a  dead 
man.  What  a  woman  are  you ! — Away  with  him,  away  with  him ! 
better  shame,  than  murder. 

Mrs  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go?  how  should  I  bestow  him? 
Shall  I  put  him  into  the  basket  again? 
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Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fill  No,  I  '11  come  no  more  i'  the  basket.  May  I  not  go  out,  ere 
he  cornel 

Mrs  Page,  Alas,  three  of  master  Ford's  brothers  watch  the  door 
with  pistols,  that  none  shall  issue  out ;  otherwise  you  might  slip  away 
ere  he  came.     But  what  make  you  here  % 

Fai,  What  shall  I  do? — I *11  creep  up  into  the  chimney. 

Mrs  Ford,  There  they  always  used  to  discharge  their  birding-pieces. 
Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal,  Where  is  it  ? 

Mrs  Ford,  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word.  Neither  press,  coffer, 
chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance 
of  such  places,  and  goes  to  them  by  his  note :  there  is  no  hiding  you 
in  the  house. 

Fal.  I  '11  go  out,  then. 

Mrs  Page,  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance,  you  die,  Sir  John. 
Unless  you  go  out  disguised, — 

Mrs  Ford,  How  might  we  disguise  him  ? 

Mrs  Page,  Alas  the  day !  I  know  not  There  is  no  woman's  gown 
big  enough  for  him  j  otherwise,  he  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and 
a  kerchief,  and  so  escape. 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devise  something :  any  extremity,  rather  than  a 
mischief 

Mrs  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of  Brentford,  has  a 
gown  above. 

Mrs  Page,  On  my  word,  it  will  serve  him ;  she 's  as  big  as  he  is : 
and  there 's  her  thrummed  hat,  and  her  muffler  too. — Run  up.  Sir 
John. 

Mrs  Ford,  Go,  go,  sweet  Sir  John  :  mistress  Page  and  I  will  look 
some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs  Page,  Quick,  quick !  we  '11  come  dress  you  straight :  put  on 
the  gown  the  while.  [Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs  Ford,  I  would  my  husband  would  meet  him  in  this  shape :  he 
cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of  Brentford  ;  he  swears  she 's  a  witch  ; 
forbade  her  my  house,  and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs  Page,  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband's  cudgel,  and  the 
devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards ! 

Mrs  Ford,  But  is  my  husband  coming? 

Mrs  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he ;  and  talks  of  the  basket  too, 
howsoever  he  hath  had  intelligence. 

Mrs  Ford,  We  '11  try  that  j  for  I  '11  appoint  my  men  to  carry  the 
basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the  door  with  it,  as  they  did  last  time. 

Mrs  Page,  Nay,  but  he  '11  be  here  presently :  let 's  go  dress  him  like 
the  witch  of  Brentford. 
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Mrs  Ford,  I  '11  first  direct  my  men  what  they  shall  do  with  the 
basket     Go  up ;  I  '11  bring  linen  for  him  straight  \Exit, 

Mrs  Page,  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet !  we  cannot  misuse  him 
enough. 

We  '11  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do, 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too : 

We  do  not  act,  that  often  jest  and  laugh  ; 

Tis  old,  but  true, — "  Still  swine  eat  all  the  drafE"  {Exit 

Re-enter  Mrs  Ford,  with  two  Servants. 

Mrs  R  rd.  Go,  Sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on  your  shoulders :  your 
master  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he  bid  you  set  it  down,  obey  him:  quickly, 
dispatch.  \Exit, 

1  Ser,  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2  Ser,  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  knight  again. 

I  Ser,  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  much  lead. 

Enter  ToKD^  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,  ai»i/ .Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford,  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page,  have  you  any  way  then 
to  unfool  me  again  ?— Set  down  the  basket,  villains ! — Somebody  call 
my  wife. — Youth  in  a  basket ! — O  you  panderly  rascals !  there 's  a 
knot,  a  ging,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me :  now  shall  the  devil 
be  shamed. — ^What,  wife,  I  say  I — Come,  come  forth ! — Behold  what 
honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to  bleaching. 

Page,  Why,  this  passes !  Master  Ford,  you  are  not  to  go  loose  any 
longer ;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eva,  Why,  this  is  lunatics !  this  is  mad  as  a  mad  dog ! 

Shal,  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well ;  indeed. 

Ford,  So  say  I  too,  Sir. — [JRe-enter  Mrs  Ford.]  Come  hither, 
mistress  Ford ;  mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife, 
the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  husband ! — I 
suspect  without  cause,  mistress,  do  I  ? 

Mrs  Ford,  Heaven  be  my  witness,  you  do,  if  you  suspect  me  in 
any  dishonesty. 

Ford,  Well  said,  brazen-face  1  hold  it  out — Come  forth,  sirrah. 

[Pulis  the  clothes  out  of  the  basket. 

Page,  This  passes ! 

Mrs  Ford,  Are  you  not  ashamed  1  let  the  clothes  alone. 

Ford,  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva,  'Tis  unreasonable  1  Will  you  take  up  your  wife's  clothes  ] 
Come  away. 

Ford,  Empty  the  basket,  I  say ! 

Mrs  Ford  Why,  man,  why, — 

Ford,  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was  one  conveyed  out 
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of  my  house  yesterday  in  this  basket :  why  may  not  he  be  there 
again  1  In  my  house  I  am  sure  he  is  :  my  intelligence  is  true ;  my 
jealousy  is  reasonable. — Pluck  me  out  all  the  linen, 

Mrs  Ford,  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die  a  flea's  death. 

Page,  Here 's  no  man. 

Shot,  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  master  Ford;  this  wrongs  you. 

Eva,  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  follow  the  imaginations 
of  your  own  heart :  this  is  jealousies. 

/^  rd.  Well,  he 's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page,  No,  nor  no  where  else,  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford,  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time :  if  I  find  not  what 
I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  extremity ;  let  me  for  ever  be  your 
table-sport ;  let  them  say  of  me,  "  As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched 
a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife's  leman."  Satisfy  me  once  more ;  once 
more  search  with  me. 

Mrs  Ford,  What  ho,  mistress  Page !  come  you  and  the  old  woman 
down ;  my  husband  will  come  into  the  chamber. 

Ford,  Old  woman !     What  old  woman 's  that  1 

Mrs  Ford,  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brentford. 

Ford,  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean!  Have  I  not 
forbid  her  my  house  ]  She  comes  of  errands,  does  she  %  We  are 
simple  men ;  we  do  not  know  what 's  brought  to  pass  under  the  pro- 
fession of  fortune-telling.  She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the 
figure,  and  such  daubery  as  this  is ;  beyond  our  element :  we  know 
nothing. — Come  down,  you  witch,  you  hag,  you;  come  down, 
I  say! 

Mrs  Ford,  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband, — good  gentlemen,  let  him 
not  strike  the  old  woman. 

Enter  Falstaff  in  Wonun^s  Clothes,  led  by  Mrs  Page. 

Mrs  Page,  Come,  mother  Pratt ;  come,  give  me  your  hand. 

Ford,  I'll  "pratt"  her. — [Beats  Aim,]  Out  of  my  door,  you  witch, 
you  rag,  you  baggage,  you  pole-cat,  you  ronyon !  out,  out !  I  '11  con- 
jure you,  I  '11  fortune-tell  you.  [Fxi/  Falstaff. 

Mrs  Page,  Are  you  not  ashamed  1  I  think  you  have  killed  the 
poor  woman. 

Mrs  FiTd,  Nay,  he  will  do  it — ^Tis  a  goodly  credit  for  you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch ! 

Eva,  By  yea  and  no,  I  think  the  'oman  is  a  witch  indeed :  I  like 
not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard ;  I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her 
muffler. 

Ford,  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen?  I  beseech  you,  follow:  see 
but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy.  If  I  cr)'  out  thus  upon  no  trails  never 
trust  me  when  I  open  again. 
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Page,  Let 's  obey  his  humour  a  little  farther :  come,  gentlemen. 

\Exeunt  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,  and  Evans. 

Mrs  Page,  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  pitifully. 

Mrs  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did  not ;  he  beat  him  most 
unpitifully,  methought 

Mrs  Page.  I  '11  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and  hung  o'er  the  altar ; 
it  hath  done  meritorious  service. 

Mrs  Ford.  What  think  you  1  May  we,  with  the  warrant  of  woman- 
hood, and  the  witness  of  a  good  conscience,  pursue  him  with  any 
farther  revenge  ? 

Mrs  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure,  scared  out  of  hiin  : 
if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple,  with  fine  and  recovery,  he 
will  never,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  waste,  attempt  us  again. 

Mrs  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we  have  served  him  ? 

Mrs  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but  to  scrape  the  figures 
out  of  your  husband's  brains.  If  they  can  find  in  their  hearts  the 
I^oor  unvirtuous  fat  knight  shall  be  any  farther  afflicted,  we  two  will 
still  be  the  ministers. 

Mrs  Ford.  I'U  warrant,  they'll  have  him  publicly  shamed  j  and 
methinks  there  would  be  no  period  to  the  jest,  should  he  not  be 
publicly  shamed. 

Mrs  Page.  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it,  then ;  shape  it :  I  would 
DOt  have  things  cooL  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— ^  Poom  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three  of  your  horses  :  the 
duke  himself  will  be  to-morrow  at  court,  and  they  are  going  to  meet 
him. 

Host.  What  duke  should  that  be,  comes  so  secretly  1  I  hear  not 
of  him  in  the  court  Let  me  speak  with  the  gentlemen ;  they  speak 
English  1 

Bard.  Ay,  Sir  j  I  '11  call  them  to  you. 

Host.  They  shall  hj^ve  my  horses ;  but  I  '11  make  them  pay ;  I  '11 
sauce  them  :  they  have  had  my  house  a  week  at  command ;  I  have 
turned  away  my  other  guests :  they  must  come  oflf;  I'll  sauce  them. 
Come.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  in  Ford's  House. 
Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs  Page,  Mrs  Ford,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  'Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'oman  as  ever  I  did 
look  upon. 
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Page,  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at  an  instant  t 

Mrs  Page,  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

ForcL  Pardon  me,  wife.     Henceforth  do  what  thou  wilt ; 

I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold. 

Than  thee  with  wantonness :  now  doth  thy  honour  stand, 

In  him  that  was  of  late  a  heretic. 

As  firm  as  faith. 
Page,  'Tis  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more : 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission, 

As  in  offence. 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 

Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  spor^ 

Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow, 

Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  lor  it 
Ford,  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  spoke  oC 
Page,  How!  to  send  him  word  they'll  meet  him  in  the  park  at 
midnight?  fie,  fie  !  he'll  never  come. 

Eva,  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the  rivers,  and  has  been 
grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman :  methinks  there  should  be  terrors 
in  him,  that  he  should  not  come ;  methinks  his  flesh  is  punished,  he 
sliall  have  no  desires. 
Page,  So  think  I  too. 
Mrs  Ford,  Devise  but  how  you  '11  use  him  when  he  comes, 

And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 
Mrs  Page,  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme  the  hunter, 

Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 

Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight, 

Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns ; 

And  there  he  blasts  the  trees,  and  takes  the  cattle. 

And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain 

In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner. 

You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know. 

The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 

Receiv'd,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age. 

This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  trath. 
Page,  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do  fear 

In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak. 

But  what  of  this  1 
Mrs  Ford,  Marry,  this  is  our  device ; 

That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 

Disguis'd  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head. 
Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he'll  come. 

And  in  this  shape  :  when  you  have  brought  him  thither, 

What  shall  be  done  with  him  %    What  is  your  plot  \ 
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Mrs  Page,  That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon,  and  thusk 

Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son. 

And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we  '11  dress 

Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white, 

With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 

And  rattles  in  their  hands.     Upon  a  sudden. 

As  Falstaff,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met. 

Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 

With  some  diffused  song :  upon  their  sight, 

We  two  in  great  am?.zedness  will  fly : 

Then,  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 

And,  fairy-like,  to  pinch  the  unclean  knight ; 

And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 

In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread 

In  shape  profane. 
Mrs  Ford,  And  till  he  tell  the  truth. 

Let  the  supposM  fairies  pinch  him  sound, 

And  bum  him  with  their  tapers. 
Mrs  Page,  The  truth  being  known. 

We  *11  all  present  ourselves,  dis-horn  the  spirit. 

And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 
Ford,  The  children  must 

Be  practis'd  well  to  this,  or  they  '11  ne*er  do 't. 
Eva,  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours ;  I  will  be  like  a 
jack-a-napes  also,  to  bum  the  knight  with  my  taber. 
Ford,  That  will  be  excellent     I  *11  go  buy  them  vizards. 
Mrs  Page,  My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the  fairies. 

Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 
Page,  That  silk  will  I  go  buy ; — \Aside^  And  in  that  time 

Shall  master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away,* 

And  marry  her  at  Eton. — \To  them\    Go,   send   to  Falstaff 
straight. 
Ford,  Nay,  I  '11  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brook : 

He  '11  tell  me  all  his  purpose.     Sure,  he  '11  come. 
Mrs  Page,  Fear  not  you  that     Go,  get  us  properties, 

And  tricking  for  our  fairies. 
Eva,  Let  us  about  it :  it  is  admirable  pleasures,  and  fery  honest 
knaveries.  \Exeufit  Page,  Ford,  and  Evans. 

Mrs  Page,  Go,  mistress  Ford, 

Send  quickly  to  Sir  John,  to  know  his  mind.     \Exit  Mrs  Ford. 

I  '11  to  the  doctor :  he  hath  my  good  will. 

And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 

That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot  J 

And  him  my  husband  best  of  all  affects. 
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The  doctor  is  well  mone/d,  and  his  friends 

Potent  at  court :  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her, 

Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  her.        [£xif. 


SCENE  Y.—A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Host  and  Simple. 

Host  What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor?  what,  thick-skin  1  speak, 
breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap. 

Sim,  Marry,  Sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  Sir  John  Falstaflf  from 
master  Slender. 

Host  There 's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his  standing-bed, 
and  truckle-bed :  'tis  painted  about  with  the  story  of  the  prodigal, 
fresh  and  new.  Go,  knock  and  call ;  he  '11  speak  like  an  Anthropo- 
phaginian  unto  thee  :  knock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There 's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gone  up  into  his 
chamber :  I  'U  be  so  bold  as  stay.  Sir,  till  she  come  down ;  I  come 
to  speak  with  her,  indeed. 

Host  Ha  I  a  fat  woman  \  the  knight  may  be  robbed :  IJll  call. — 
Bully  knight  I  Bully  Sir  John !  speak  from  thy  lungs  military :  art 
thou  there  %  it  is  thine  ftost,  thine  Ephesian,  calls. 

Fal,  \Above^  How  now,  mine  host  1 

Host  Here 's  a  Bohemian  Tartar  tarries  the  coming  down  of  thy 
fat  woman.  Let  her  descend,  bully,  let  her  descend;  my  chambers 
are  honourable :  fie !  privacy?  fie  1 

Enter  Fajjstafv. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat  woman  even  now  with  me ; 
but  she 's  gone. 

Sim.  Pray  you.  Sir,  was 't  not  the  wise  woman  of  Brentford  ? 

Fat  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell :  what  would  you  with  her  ? 

Sim.  My  master,  Sir,  master  Slender,  sent  to  her,  seeing  hei  go 
through  the  streets,  to  know,  Sir,  whether  one  Nym,  Sir,  that  be- 
guiled him  of  a  chain,  had  the  chain  or  no. 

Fat  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it 

Sim.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray.  Sir  ? 

FcU.  Marry,  she  says  that  the  very  same  man,  that  beguiled  master 
Slender  of  his  chain,  cozened  him  of  it 

Sim.  I  would  I  could  have  spoken  with  the  woman  herself;  I  had 
other  things  to  have  spoken  with  her  too,  from  him. 

Fat  What  are  theyl  let  us  know. 

Host  Ay,  come ;  quick. 

Sim.  I  may  not  conceal  them.  Sir. 

Host  Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest 
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Sim,  Why,  Sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about  mistress  Anne  Page  j 
to  knoW;  if  it  were  my  master's  fortune  to  have  her,  or  no, 

Fdi.  'Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Sim.  What,  Sir  ? 

Fal.  To  have  her, — or  no.     Go ;  say  the  woman  told  me  so. 

Sim.  May  I  be  bold  to  say  so,  Sirl 

Fal.  Ay,  Sir  Tyke,  who  more  bold  ? 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship :  I  shall  make  my  master  glad  with 
these  tidings.  [Exit. 

Host.  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly,  Sir  John.  Was  there  a 
wise  woman  with  thee  1 

Fai.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host ;  one  that  hath  taught  me  more 
wit  than  ever  I  learned  before  in  my  life ;  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it 
neJtlier,  but  was  paid  for  my  learning. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Out,  alas.  Sir !  cozenage,  mere  cozenage  1 

Host.  Where  be  my  horses  1  speak  well  of  them,  varletto. 

Bard.  Run  away,  with  the  cozeners :  for  so  soon  as  I  came  be- 
yond Eton,  they  threw  me  off,  from  behind  one  of  them,  in  a  slough 
of  mure ;  and  set  spurs  and  away,  like  three  German  devils,  three 
Doctor  Faustuses. 

Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  Duke,  villain :  do  not  say 
they  be  fled ;  Germans  are  honest  men. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  host  ] 

Host.  What  is  the  matter,  Sir? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments :  there  is  a  friend  of 
mine  come  to  town,  tells  me,  there  is  three  cousin-germans,  that  has 
cozened  all  the  hosts  of  Readings,  of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook,  of 
horses  and  money.  I  tell  you  for  good-will,  look  you :  you  are  wise, 
and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-stogs,  and  'tis  not  convenient  you 
should  be  cozened.     Fare  you  well  [Exit. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 
Cains.  Vere  is  mine  Host  At/arretih-e  f 

Host.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  and  doubtful  dilemma. 
Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat ;  but  it  is  tell-a  me,  dat  you  make 
grand  preparation  for  a  duke  de  Jarmany :  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no 
duke  dat  de  court  is  know  to  come.    I  tell  you  for  good  vill :  adieu. 

[Exit. 
Host.  Hue  and  cry,  \dllain !  go. — Assist  me,  knight. — I  am  un- 
done ! — Fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  villain ! — I  am  undone  I 

[Ex^nt  Host  afid  Bardolph. 
Fa/.  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened ;  for  I  have  been 
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cozened,  and  beaten  too.  If  it  should  come  to  the  ear  of  the  court 
how  I  have  been  transformed,  and  how  my  transformation  hath  been 
washed  and  cudgelled,  they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat,  drop  by 
drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me  :  I  warrant,  they  would 
whip  me  with  their  fine  wits,  till  I  were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried 
pear.  I  never  prospered  since  I  forswore  myself  at  primero.  Well, 
if  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my  prayers,  I  would  re- 
pent— 

Enter  Mistress  QuiCKLY. 

Now  whence  come  you  1 

Quick.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal,  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the  other !  and  so 
they  shall  be  both  bestowed.  I  have  suffered  more  for  their  sakes, 
more  than  the  villainous  inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is  able  to 
bear. 

Quick,  And  have  not  they  suffered  1  Yes,  I  warrant ;  speciously 
one  of  them :  mistress  Ford,  good  heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue, 
that  you  cannot  see  a  white  spot  about  her. 

Fal.  What  tellest  thou  me  of  black  and  bluel  I  was  beaten 
myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  and  I  was  like  to  be 
apprehended  for  the  witch  of  Brentford :  but  that  my  admirable 
dexterity  of  wit,  my  counterfeiting  the  action  of  an  old  woman. 
deHvered  me,  the  knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  the  stocks,  i'  the 
common  stocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quick,  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  chamber:  you  shall  hear 
how  things  go  j  and,  I  warrant,  to  your  content  Here  is  a  letter 
will  say  somewhat  Good  hearts,  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you 
together  1  Sure,  one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven  well,  that  you  are 
so  crossed. 

FaL  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [Exatnt. 


SCENE  VL— Another  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn- 

Enter  Fenton  and  Host 

Host  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me ;  my  mind  is  heavy :  I  will 
give  over  alL 
Fent  Yet  hear  me  speak.     Assist  me  in  my  purpose, 

And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  '11  give  thee 

A  hundred  pound  in  gold  more  than  your  loss. 
Host,  I  will  hear  you,  master  Fenton ;  and  I  will,  at  the  least,  keep 
your  counsel 

Fent,  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 

With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page ; 

Who,  mutually,  hath  answered  my  affection 
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(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser) 
Even  to  my  wish.     I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested. 
Without  the  show  of  both  j— wherein  fat  Falstaflf 
Hath  a  great  scene :  the  image  of  the  jest 

[Pointing  to  the  Letter. 
I  '11  show  you  here  at  large.     Hark,  good  mine  host : 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen ; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here :  [Pointing  to  Letter!\  in  which  disguise, 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot. 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry :  she  hath  consented. 
Now,  Sir, 

Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  match, 
And  firm  for  Dr  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away, 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds. 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends. 
Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor. — Now,  thus  it  rests : 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white ; 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go. 
She  shall  go  with  him :  her  mother  hath  intended. 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor, 
(For  they  must  all  be  mask'd  and  vizarded) 
That,  quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd. 
With  ribands  pendent,  flaring  'bout  her  head ; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe. 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and  on  that  token, 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Host,  Which  means  she  to  deceive,  father  or  mother! 

Pent,  Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  along  with  me : 
And  here  it  rests, — ^that  you  '11  procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying, 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Host,  Well,  husband  your  device :  I  'U  to  the  vican 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest 
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Fent  So  shall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee ; 

Besides,  I  '11  make  a  present  recompense.  \ExeunL 


^f^W 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  \.—A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs  Quickly. 

FaL  Pr'ythee,  no  more  prattling; — go: — I'll  hold.  This  is  the 
third  time;  I  hope  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers.  Away,  go. 
They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance, 
or  death. — Away. 

Quick.  I  '11  provide  you  a  chain ;  and  I  '11  do  what  I  can  to  get 
you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fal.  Away,  I  say ;  time  wears :  hold  up  your  head,  and  mince. 

[Exit  Mrs  Quickly. 

Enter  Ford. 
How  now,  master  Brook !     Master  Brook,  the  matter  will  be  known 
to-night,  or  never.     Be  you  in  the  park  about  midnight,  at  Heme's 
oak,  and  you  shall  see  wonders. 

Ford,  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday.  Sir,  as  you  told  me  you  had 
appointed  1 

FaL  I  went  to  her,  master  Brook,  as  you  see,  like  a  poor  old  man: 
but  I  came  from  her,  master  Brook,  like  a  poor  old  woman.  That 
same  knave  Ford,  her  husband,  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy 
in  him,  master  Brook,  that  ever  governed  frenzy : — I  will  tell  you : — 
he  beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman ;  for  in  the  shape  of 
a  man,  master  Brook,  I  fear  not  Goliath  with  a  weaver's  beam ; 
because  I  know  also,  life  is  a  shuttle.  I  am  in  haste ;  go  along  with 
me :  I  '11  tell  you  all,  master  Brook.  Since  I  plucked  geese,  played 
truant,  and  whipped  top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten,  till 
lately.  Follow  me :  I  '11  tell  you  strange  things  of  this  knave  Ford ; 
on  whom  to-night  I  will  be  revenged,  and  I  will  deliver  his  wife  into 
your  hand. — Follow : — Strange  things  in  hand,  master  Brook  : — 
ifoUow.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— Windsor  Park. 
Enier  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender, 

Page,  Come,  come :  we  '11  couch  i'  the  castle-ditch,  till  we  see  the 
light  of  our  fairies. — Remember,  son  Slender,  my  daughter. 

Slen.  Ay,  forsooth ;  I  have  spoke  with  her,  and  we  have  a  nay- 
word,  how  to  know  one  another.  I  come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry, 
"  mum ;"  she  cries,  "  budget ;"  and  by  that  we  know  one  another. 
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ShaL  That 's  good  too :  but  what  needs  either  your  "  mum,"  or 
her  "budget]"  the  white  will  decipher  her  well  enough. — It  hath 
struck  ten  o'clock. 

Page,  The  night  is  dark;  light  and  spirits  will  become  it  well. 
Heaven  prosper  our  sport !  No  man  means  evil  but  the  devil,  and 
we  shall  know  him  by  his  horns.     Let 's  away ;  follow  me.    [Exewit. 


SCENE  III,— The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mrs  Page,  Mrs  Ford,  afid  Dr  Caius. 

Mrs  Page,  Master  Doctor,  my  daughter  is  in  green  :  when  you  see 
your  time,  take  her  by  the  hand,  away  with  her  to  the  deanery,  and 
despatch  it  quickly.  Go  before  into  the  park :  we  two  must  go 
together. 

Cains,  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do.    Adieu. 

Mrs  Page,  Fare  you  well,  Sir.  \Exit  Caius.]  My  husband  will  not 
rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse  of  Falstaff,  as  he  will  chafe  at  the 
doctor*s  marrying  my  daughter :  but  'tis  no  matter ;  better  a  little 
chiding,  than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break. 

Mrs  Ford,  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of  fairies  \  and  the 
Welsh  devil,  Hugh  1 

Mrs  Page,  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by  Heme's  oak,  with 
obscured  lights ;  which,  at  the  very  instant  of  Falstaffs  and  our  meet- 
ing, they  will  at  once  display  to  the  night 

Mrs  Ford,  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs  Page,  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be  mocked ;  if  he  be 
amazed,  he  will  every  way  be  mocked. 

Mrs  Ford,  We  '11  betray  him  finely.  • 

Mrs  Page,  Against  such  lewdsters,  and  their  lechery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs  Ford,  The  hour  draws  on :  to  the  oak,  to  the  oak  I   \Exeiint, 

SCENE  IV.— Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  disptisedasa  Satyr,  with  Anne  Page  and  others  as 

Fairies, 

Eva,  Trib,  trib,  fairies:  come;  and  remember  your  parts.  Be 
pold,  I  pray  you ;  follow  me  into  the  pit ;  and  when  I  give  the 
watch-'ords,  do  as  I  pid  you :  come,  come ;  trib,  trib.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  y .—Another  part  of  the  Park, 
Enter  1<  alstaff  disguised  as  I/erne,  with  a  BueJ^s  Head  on, 

Fal,  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve ;  the  minute  draws  on. 
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Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist  me ! — remember,  Jove,  thou  wast 
a  bull  for  thy  Europa ;  love  set  on  thy  horns : — O  powerful  love ! 
that,  in  some  respects,  makes  a  beast  a  man  ;  in  some  other,  a  man 
a  beast. — ^You  were  also,  Jupiter,  a  swan  for  the  love  of  Leda : — O 
omnipotent  love !  how  near  the  god  drew  to  the  complexion  of  a 
goose ! — ^A  fault  done  first  in  the  form  of. a  beast ; — O  Jove,  a  beastly 
fault !  and  then  another  fault  in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl :  think  on  X 
Jove ;  a  foul  fault — When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what  shall  poor  men 
do  1  For  me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor  stag ;  and  the  fattest,  I  think,  i' 
the  forest.  Send  me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove,  or  who  can  blame  me  to 
piss  my  tallow  ] — Who  comes  here  ]  my  dpe  ] 

£fttfr  Mrs  FORD  and  Mrs  Page. 

Mrs  Ford,  Sir  John !  art  thou  there,  my  deer?  my  male  deer] 

FaL  My  doe  with  the  black  scut ! — Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes ;  let 
it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  "  Green  Sleeves ;"  hail  kissing-comfits,  and 
snow  eringoes;  let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  I  will 
shelter  me  here.  [Embracing  her. 

Mrs  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me,  sweetheart. 

FaL  Divide  me  like  a  bribed  buck,  each  a  haunch :  I  will  keep  my 
sides  to  myself,  my  shoulders  for  the  fellow  of  this  walk,  and  my  horns 
I  bequeath  your  husbands.  Am  I  a  woodman,  ha?  Speak  I  like 
Heme  the  hunter?— Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  conscience ;  he 
makes  restitution.     As  I  am  a  true  spirit,  welcome  I      [Noise  within. 

Mrs  Page,  Alas !  what  noise  ? 

Mrs  Ford,  Heaven  forgive  our  sins  1 

FaL  What  should  this  be  ? 

Mrs  Ford.    \   *  ,  r^nz.  ff 

Mrs  Pag..    I  Away,  away!  [Th^  run  of. 

Fal,  I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned,  lest  the  oil  that  is 
in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire ;  he  would  never  else  cross  me  thus. 

Enter  Sir  HUGH  EvANS,  as  a  Satyr;  Pistol,  as  Hobgoblin;  Anne  Page,  at  M^ 
Fairy  Queen,  attended  by  her  brother  and  others^  as  Jairies,  with  waxen  tapers 
on  their  heads. 

Queen,  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white. 

You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night, 

You  orphan-heirs  of  fix^d  destiny. 

Attend  your  office  and  your  quality. — 

Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes. 
Pist  Elves,  list  your  names ;  silence,  you  airy  toys  I 

Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  shalt  thou  leap. 

Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd  and  hearths  unswept, 

There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : 

Our  radiant  queen  hates  slut«  and  sluttery. 
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Fed.  They  are  fairies ;  he  that  speaks  to  them,  shall  die : 

I  'U  wink  and  couch :  no  man  their  works  must  eye. 

\Lics  down  upon  his  face. 
Eva,  Where 's  Bede  ? — Go  you,  and  where  you  find  a  maid. 

That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said, 

Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy. 

Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy : 

But  those  that  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins. 

Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and  shins. 
Queen,  About,  about ! 

Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 

Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room ; 

That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom, 

In  state  as  wholesome  as  in  state  'tis  fit ; 

Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it 

The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 

With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower 

Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest, 

With  loyal  blazon,  ever  more  be  blest ! 

And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look  you  sing, 

Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 

Th'  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 

More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 

And,  Honi  soit  qui  mcdy  pense,  write. 

In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white ; 

Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery, 

Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee  : — 

Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. 

Away  1  disperse  I  But,  till  'tis  one  o'clock. 

Our  dance  of  custom  round  about  the  oak 

Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 
Eva,  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand ;  yourselves  in  order  set ; 

And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be. 

To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. — 

But,  stay !  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth« 
Fal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welsh  fairy,  lest  he  transform 
me  to  a  piece  of  cheese ! 

Fist.  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'er-look'd,  even  in  thy  birth. 
Queen,  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end  : 

If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend. 

And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start, 

It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart 
Fist,  A  trial,  come. 
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Eva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire ) 

[TTuy  bum  him  with  their  tapers, 

Fai.  Oh,  oh,  oh  1 

Queef!.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire ! — 
About  him,  fairies ;  sing  a  scornful  rhyme : 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time; 

SONa 

Fie  on  stnfal  fantasy  I 

Fie  on  lust  and  luxury  I 

Lust  is  but  a  bloody  fire, 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire, 

Fed  in  heart ;  whose  flames  aspire, 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them  higher  and  hig^eSi 

Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually ; 

Pinch  him  for  his  villainy ; 

Pinch  him,  and  bum  him,  and  turn  him  about. 

Till  candles,  and  star-light,  and  moonshine  be  out. 

During  this  sang^  iMe  fairies  pinch  Falstaff,  Doctor  Caius  comes  one  way,  and 
steals  away  a  fairy  in  green  ;  Slender  another  way^  and  takes  off  a  fairy  in 
white;  and  Fenton  comes^  and  steals  away  Anme  Page.  A  noise  of  hunting 
is  made  within.  The  fairies  run  away,  Falstaff  pulls  off  his  bucl^s  head, 
and  rises. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs  Page,  and  Mrs  Ford.     They  lay  hold  on  Falstaff. 

Page,  Nay,  do  not  fly :  I  think  we  have  watch'd  you  now. 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn  f 

Mrs  Page,  I  pray  you  come ;  hold  up  the  jest  no  higher.— 
Now,  good  Sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives  1 — 
See  you  these,  husband  f  do  not  these  fair  yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  % 

Ford,  Now,  Sir,  who 's  a  cuckold  now  1 — Master  Brook,  Falstaff'^s 
a  knave,  a  cuckoldly  knave ;  here  are  his  horns,  master  Brook  :  and, 
master  Brook,  he  hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's  but  his  buck-basket, 
his  cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money,  which  must  be  paid  to 
master  Brook  ;  his  horses  are  arrested  for  it,  master  Brook. 

Mrs  Ford,  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck ;  we  gould  never  meet. 
I  will  never  take  you  for  my  love  again ;  but  I  will  always  count  you 
my  deer. 

Fal,  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  ass. 

Ford,  Ay,  and  an  ox  too ;  both  the  proofs  are  extant 

Fal,  And  these  are  not  fairies?  I  was  three  or  four  times  in  the 
thought,  they  were  not  fairies :  and  yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mind, 
the  sudden  surprise  of  my  powers,  drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery 
into  a  received  belief,  in  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason. 
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that  they  were  fairies.  See  now,  how  wit  may  be  made  a  Jack-a-lent, 
when  'tis  upon  ill  employment ! 

Eva,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave  your  desires,  and 
fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 

Ford,  Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 

Eva,  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pray  you. 

Ford,  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  till  thou  art  able  to 
woo  her  in  good  English 

Fal,  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dried  it,  that  it  wants 
matter  to  prevent  so  gross  o'er-reaching  as  this  ]  Am  I  ridden  with 
a  Welsh  goat  too  1  shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of  frize  ?  'Tis  time  I 
were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

Eva,  Seese  is  not  goot  to  give  putter ;  y^jx  pelly  is  all  putter. 

Fal,  Seese  and  putter  I  have  I  lived  to  stand  at  the  taunt  of  one 
that  makes  fritters  of  English  1  This  is  enough  to  be  the  decay  of 
lust,  and  late-walking,  through  the  realm. 

Mrs  Page,  Why,  Sir  John,  do  you  think,  though  we  would  have 
thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  have 
given  ourselves  without  scruple  to  hell,  that  ever  the  devil  could 
have  made  you  our  delight  ? 

Ford,  What,  a  hodge-puddingi  a  bag  of  flax? 

Mrs  Page,  A  puffed  man  ? 

Page,  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  entrails  t 

Ford,  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan  1 

Page,  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford,  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  1 

Eva,  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  tcvems,  and  sack,  and 
wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drinkings,  and  swearings  and  starlngs, 
pribbles  and  prabbles  t 

Fal,  Well,  I  am  your  theme :  you  have  the  start  of  ire ;  I  am 
dejected ;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  Welsh  flannel ;  ignorance  it- 
self is  a  plummet  o'er  me :  use  me  as  you  will 

Ford,  Marry,  Su-,  we'll  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to  one  master 
Brook,  that  you  have  cozened  of  money,  to  wnom  you  should  have 
been  a  pander :  over  and  above  that  you  have  suffered,  I  think,  to 
repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  affliction. 

Page,  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  shalt  eat  a  posset  to-night  at 
my  house ;  where  I  will  desire  thee  to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now 
laughs  at  thee :  tell  her,  master  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrs  Page,  [Aside,]  Doctors  doubt  that :  if  Anne  Page  be  my 
daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Caius*  wife. 

Enter  SLENDER. 

Slen,  Whoo,  ho !  ho !  father  Page  i 
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Page.  Son,  how  now  I  how  now,  son  I  have  you  despatched  1 

Slen.  Despatched ! — I  '11  make  the  best  in  Gloucestershire  know 
on 't ;  would  I  were  hanged,  la,  else  1 

Page,  Of  what,  son  % 

Slen,  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistress  Anne  Page,  and 
she 's  a  great  lubberly  boy.  If  it  had  not  been  i'  the  church,  I  would 
have  swinged  him,  or  he  should  have  swinged  me.  If  I  did  not 
think  it  had  been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never  stir ! — and  'tis  a 
post-master's  boy. 

Page,  Upon  my  life,  then,  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen,  What  need  you  tell  me  that  %  I  think  so,  when  I  took  a  boy 
for  a  girl.  If  I  had  been  married  to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's 
apparel,  I  would  not  have  had  him. 

Page,  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I  tell  you  how  you 
should  know  my  daughter  by  her  garments  t 

Slen,  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cried  "  mum,"  and  she  cried 
"  budget,"  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed ;  and  yet  it  was  not  Anne, 
but  a  post-master's  boy. 

Mrs  Page,  Good  George,  be  not  angry  :  I  knew  of  your  purpose ; 
turned  my  daughter  into  green ;  and  indeed,  she  is  now  with  the 
doctor  at  the  deanery,  and  there  married. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caius,  Vere  is  mistress  Page  ]  By  gar,  I  am  cozened :  I  ha'  mar- 
ried un  garfon^  a  boy ;  unpaisan^  by  gar,  a  boy;  it  is  not  Anne  Page: 
by  gar,  I  am  cozened 

Mrs  Page,  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  1 

Caius,  Ay,  by  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy;  by  gar,  I  '11  raise  all  Windsor. 

\Exit. 
Fcrd,  This  is  strange.     Who  hath  got  the  right  Anne? 
Page,  My  heart  misgives  me  :  here  comes  master  Fenton. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

How  now,  master  Fenton ! 

Anne,  Pardon,  good  father ! — ^good  my  mother,  pardon  I 

Page,  Now,  mistress, — how  chance  you  went  not  with  master 
Slender  % 

Mrs  Page,  Why  went  you  not  with  master  doctor,  maid  1 

Pent,  You  do  amaze  her :  hear  the  truth  of  it. 

You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully, 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted, 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed ; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 
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Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title ; 

Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 

A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours, 

Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 
J^ord,  Stand  not  amazed :  here  is  no  remedy. — 

In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state  ; 

Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 
I*al,  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special  stand  to  strike  at 
me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 
Page,  Well,  what  remedy  ] — Fenton,  heaven  give  thee  joy ! — 

What  cannot  be  eschewed,  must  be  embraced. 
Pal  When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are  chased. 
Mrs  Page,  Well,  I  will  muse  no  farther. — Master  Fenton, 

Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days ! — 

Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home, 

And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire ; 

Sir  John  and  alL 
Ford,  Let  it  be  so. — Sir  John, 

To  master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word ; 

For  he,  to-night,  shall  lie  with  mistress  Ford. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 
SCENE  L—An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Paiacc 

Enter  Duke,  EsCALUS,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Diike.  Escalus, — 

Escai.  My  lord? 

Duke.  Of  government  the  properties  to  unfol<l. 
Would  seem  in  me  f  affect  speech  and  discourse ; 
Since  I  am  put  to  know  that  your  own  science 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  of  all  advice 
My  strength  can  give  you :  then  no  more  remains, 
But  that  to  your  sufficiency,  as  your  worth  is  able ; 
And  let  them  work.    The  nature  of  our  people, 
Our  city's  institutions,  and  the  terms 
For  common  justice,  you're  as  pregnant  in 
As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any 

That  we  remember.     There  is  our  commission,  [Givinq  it. 

From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp. — Call  hither, 
I  say,  bid  come  before  us  Angelo. —  [Exit  an  Attendant 

What  figure  of  us  think  you  he  will  bear  1 
For,  you  must  know,  we  have  with  special  soiJ 
Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply ; 
Lent  him  our  terror,  drest  him  with  our  love. 
And  given  his  deputation  all  the  organs 
Of  our  own  power.     What  think  you  of  it  ? 

EscaL  If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 
To  undergo  such  ample  grace  and  honour, 
It  is  Lord  Angela 

Duke.  Look  where  he  comes. 

u 
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Enter  Angelo. 

Ang,  Always  obedient  to  your  grace's  will, 
I  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Duke,  Angelo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 
That,  to  th'  observer,  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold.     Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  them  on  thee. 
Heaven  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do,— • 
Not  light  them  for  themselves ;  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not     Spirits  are  not  finely  touched. 
But  to  fine  issues ;  nor  nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, — 
Both  thanks  and  use.     But  I  do  bend  my  speech 
To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise ; 
Hold,  therefore,  Angelo  :  [Tendering  his  commission. 

In  our  remove,  be  thou  at  full  ourself ; 
Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 
Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart     Old  Escalus^ 
Though  first  in  question,  is  thy  secondaiy : 
Take  thy  commission.  [Gives  it. 

Ang.  Now,  good  my  lord. 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal. 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stamped  upon  it 

Duke.  No  more  evasion : 

We  have  with  a  leaven'd  and  prepared  choice 
Proceeded  to  you ;  therefore  take  your  honours. 
Our  haste  fi-om  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition. 
That  it  prefers  itself,  and  leaves  unquestion'd 
Matters  of  needful  value.     We  shall  write  to  you, 
As  time  and  our  concemings  shall  importune, 
How  it  goes  with  us ;  and  do  look  to  know 
What  doth  befall  you  here.     So,  fare  you  well : 
To  the  hopeful  execution  do  I  leave  you 
Of  your  commissions. 

Ang.  Yet,  give  leave,  my  lord, 

That  we  may  bring  you  something  on  the  way. 

Duke.  My  haste  may  not  admit  it ; 
Nor  need  you,  on  mine  honour,  have  to  do 
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With  any  scruple :  your  scope  is  as  mine  own. 

So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws 

As  to  your  soul  seems  good.     Give  me  your  hand ; 

I  '11  privily  away.     I  love  the  people* 

But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes : 

Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 

Their  loud  applause  and  aves  vehement ; 

Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion. 

That  does  affect  it     Once  more,  fare  you  welL 
Ang.  The  heavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes  I 
Escal,  Lead  forth,  and  bring  you  back  in  happiness ! 
Duke,  I  thank  you.     Fare  you  well  \Exit. 

Escal,  I  shall  desire  you,  Sir,  to  give  me  leave 

To  have  free  speech  with  you ;  and  it  concerns  me 

To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place : 

A  power  I  have,  but  of  what  strength  and  nature 

I  am  not  yet  instructed. 
Ang.  'Tis  so  with  me.     Let  us  withdraw  together, 

And  we  may  soon  our  satisfaction  have 

Touching  that  point 
EscaL  I'U  wait  upon  your  honour.  \ExeunL 

CCENE  U.-r-A  Street. 

EnUr  Lucio  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Lucio,  If  the  duke,  with  the  other  dukes,  come  not  to  composition 
with  the  king  of  Hungary,  why  then,  all  the  dukes  fall  upon  the 
king. 

1  Gent.  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not  the  king  of  Hungary's! 

2  Gent,  Amen. 

Lucio,  Thou  cohcludest  like  the  sanctimonious  pirate,  that  went  to 
sea  with  the  ten  commandments,  but  scraped  one  out  of  the  table.    ^ 
2  Gent.  "Thou  shalt  not  steal  1" 
Lucio,  Ay,  that  he  razed. 

1  Gent.  Why,  'twas  a  commandment  to  command  the  captain  and 
all  the  rest  from  their  functions :  they  put  forth  to  steal.  There's  not 
a  soldier  of  us  all,  that,  in  the  thanksgiving  before  meat|  doth  relish 
the  petition  well  that  prays  for  peace. 

2  Gent,  I  never  heard  any  soldier  disUke  it 

Lucio.  I  believe  thee ;  for  I  think  thou  never  wast  where  grace  was 
said. 

2  Gent,  No?  a  dozen  times  at  least 

I  Gent.  What,  in  metre  1 

Lucio,  In  any  proportion^  or  in  any  language. 
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I  Gent,  I  think,  or  in  any  religion. 

Lucio.  Ay ;  why  not?  Grace  is  grace,  despite  of  all  controversy : 
as,  for  example, — thou  thyself  art  a  wicked  villain,  despite  of  all 
grace. 

I  Gent.  Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of  shears  between  us. 

Ludo.  I  grant ;  as  there  may  between  the  lists  and  the  velvet : 
thou  art  the  list 

I  Gent,  And  thou  the  velvet :  thou  art  good  velvet ;  thou  art  a 
three-piled  piece,  I  warrant  thee.  I  had  as  lief  be  a  list  of  an  English 
kersey,  as  be  piled,  as  thou  art  piled,  for  a  French  velvet  Do  I  speak 
feelingly  now! 

Lucio,  I  think  thou  dost ;  and,  indeed,  with  most  'painful  feeling 
of  thy  speech :  I  will,  out  of  thine  own  confession,  learn  to  begin  thy 
health ;  but,  whilst  I  live,  forget  to  drink  after  thee. 

1  Gent  I  think  I  have  done  myself  wrong,  have  I  not? 

2  Gent,  Yes,  that  thou  hast,  whether  thou  art  tainted,  or  free. 
Ludo.  Behold,  behold,  where  madam  Mitigation  comes !    I  have 

purchased  as  many  diseases  under  her  roof,  as  come  to — 

2  Gent.  To  what,  I  prayl 

Lucio,  Judge. 

2  Gent,  To  three  thousand  dollars  a-year. 

I  Gent.  Ay,  and  more. 

Lucio,  A  French  crown  more. 

I  Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases  in  me ;  but  thou  art  full 
of  error :  I  am  sound. 

Lucio,  Nay,  not  as  one  would  say,  healthy ;  but  so  sound  as  things 
that  are  hollow :  thy  bones  are  hollow ;  impiety  has  made  a  feast  of 
thee. 

Enter  Mistress  Overdone. 

1  Gent,  How  now  1  Which  of  your  hips  has  the  most  profound 
sciatica? 

Mrs  Ov.  Well,  well;  there's  one  yonder  arrested  and  carried  to 
prison,  was  worth  five  thousand  of  you  all. 

2  Gent.  Who's  that,  I  pray  thee? 

Mrs  Ov.  Marry,  Sir,  that 's  Claudio,  signior  Claudio. 

I  Gent.  Claudio  to  prison !  'tis  not  so. 

Mrs  Ov.  Nay,  but  I  know  'tis  so :  I  saw  him  arrested ;  saw  him 
carried  away ;  and,  which  is  more,  within  these  three  days  his  head 
is  to  be  chopped  off. 

Ludo.  But,  after  all  this  fooling,  I  would  not  have  it  so.  Art  thou 
sure  of  this  ? 

Mrs  Ov,  l2sci  too  sure  of  it :  and  it  is  for  getting  madam  Julietta 
with  child. 
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Lucio.  Believe  me,  this  may  be:  he  promised  to  meet  me  two 
hours  since,  and  he  was  ever  precise  in  promise-keeping. 

2  Gent,  Besides,  you  know,  it  draws  something  near  to  the  speech 
we  had  to  such  a  purpose. 

I  Gent  But  most  of  all,  agreeing  with  the  proclamation. 

Lucio.  Away !  let's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it 

\Exeunt  Lucio  and  Gentlemen. 

Mrs  Ov.  Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with  the  sweat,  what 
with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty,  I  am  custom-shrunk. 

Enter  Oawu^ 

How  now  I  what's  the  news  with  yout 

Clo,  Yonder  man  is  carried  to  prison. 

Mrs  Ov,  Well ;  what  has  he  done  I 

Clo,  A  woman. 

Mrs  Ov.  But  what's  his  offence! 

Clo.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river. 

Mrs  Ov.  What,  is  there  a  maid  with  child  by  him  t 

Clo.  No ;  but  there 's  a  woman  with  maid  by  him.  You  have  not 
heard  of  the  proclamation,  have  you  % 

Mrs  Ov.  What  proclamation,  man  % 

Clo.  All  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  must  be  plucked  down. 

Mrs  Ov.  And  what  shall  become  of  those  in  thie  city? 

Clo.  They  shall  stand  for  seed :  they  had  gone  down  too,  but  that 
a  wise  burgher  put  in  for  them. 

Mrs  Ov.  But  shall  all  oiu:  houses  of  resort  in  the  suburbs  be 
pulled  down  ? 

Clo.  To  the  ground,  mistress. 

Mrs  Ov.  Why,  here's  a  change  indeed  in  the  commonwealth! 
^Vhat  shall  become  of  me  t 

Clo.  Come  \  fear  not  you :  good  counsellors  lack  no  clients : 
though  you  change  your  place,  you  need  not  change  your  trade ;  I'll 
be  your  tapster  stilL  Courage  I  there  will  be  pity  taken  on  you :  you 
that  have  worn  your  eyes  almost  out  in  the  service,  you  will  be 
considered. 

Mrs  Ov.  What 's  to  do  here,  Thomas  Tapster?    Let's  withdraw. 

Clo.  Hefe  comes  signior  Claudio,  led  by  the  provost  to  prison ; 
and  there 's  madam  Juliet  \Excunt. 

SCENE  \YL—The  Same. 

Enter  Provost,  Claudio,  Julibt,  andOfSiOtn, 

Claud.  Fellow,  why  dost  thou  shew  me  thus  to  the  world  t 
Bear  me  to  prison,  where  I  am  committed. 
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Frov,  I  do  it  not  in  evil  disposition, 

But  from  lord  Angelo  by  special  charge. 
Claud.  Thus  can  the  demi-god,  Authority, 

Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight— 

The  words  of  heaven ; — on  whom  it  will,  it  will ; 

On  whom  it  will  not,  so :  yet  still  'tis  just 

Enter  Lucio  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Lncio.  Why,  how  now,  Claudio !  whence  comes  this  restraint  ] 
Claud.  From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio,  liberty : 

As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast. 

So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 

Turns  to  restraint.     Our  natures  do  pursue. 

Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane, 

A  thirsty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink,  we  die. 
Lucio.  If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an  arrest,  I  would  send 
for  certain  of  my  creditors :  and  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  had  as  lief 
have  the  foppery  of  freedom,  as  the  morality  of  imprisonment — 
What 's  thy  offence,  Claudio  t 

Claud.  What  but  to  speak  of  would  off(^d  again. 

Lucio.  What  is  it  1  murder  1 

Claud,  No. 

Lucio.  Lechery! 

Claud,  Call  it  so. 

Prov.  Away,  Sir !  you  must  go. 

Clam,  One  word,  good  friend. — Lucio,  a  word  with  you. 

[Takes  him  aside. 
Lucio.  A  hundred,  if  they'll  do  you  any  good. — Is  lechery  so 
looked  afler ) 

Claud.  Thus  stands  it  with  me : — Upon  a  true  contract, 

I  got  possession  of  Julietta's  bed : 

You  know  the  lady ;  she  is  fast  my  wife, 

Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack 

Of  outward  order :  this  we  came  not  to. 

Only  for  propagation  of  a  dower 

Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends ; 

From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  love^ 

Till  time  had  made  them  for  us.     But  it  chances^ 

The  stealth  of  our  most  mutual  entertainment. 

With  character  too  gross,  is  writ  on  Juliet 
Lucio.  With  child,  perhaps  1 
Claud.  Unhappily,  even  so. 

And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  duke, — 

Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newne^t. 
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Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 

A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride^ 

Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 

He  can  command,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur  j 

Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place. 

Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up, 

I  stagger  in : — but  this  new  governor 

Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties. 

Which  have,  like  unscour'd  armour,  hung  by  the  wall 

So  long,  that  nineteen  zodiacks  have  gone  round, 

And  none  of  them  been  worn ;  and,  for  a  name. 

Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 

Freshly  on  me : — ^"tis  surely,  for  a  name. 
Lucio.  I  warrant  it  is:  and  thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy 
shoulders,  that  a  milk-maid,  if  she  be  in  love,  may  sigh  it  o£     Send 
after  the  duke,  and  appeal  to  him. 

Claud,  I  have  done  so,  but  he 's  not  to  be  found. 

I  pr'ythee,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  service. 

This  day  my  sister  should  the  doister  enter. 

And  there  receive  her  approbation : 

Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state ; 

Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 

To  the  strict  deputy ;  bid  herself  assay  him : 

I  have  great  hope  in  that  ^  for  in  her  youth 

There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect. 

Such  as  moves  men :  beside,  she  hath  prosperous  art 

When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse. 

And  well  she  can  persuade. 
Ludo,  I  pray  she  may ;  as  well  for  the  encouragement  of  the  like, 
which  else  would  stand  under  grievous  imposition,  as  for  the  enjoying 
of  thy  life,  who  I  would  be  sorry  should  be  thus  foolishly  lost  at  a 
game  of  tick-tack.     I  '11  to  her. 

Claud,  I  thank  you,  good  friend  Lucio. 

Lucio,  Within  two  hours. 

Claud  Come,  officer,  awayl  \Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— ^  Monastery. 
Enter  Duke  and  Friar  Thomas. 

Duke,  No,  holy  father ;  throw  away  that  thought : 
Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  cbmplete  bosom.    Why  I  desire  thee 
To  give  me  secret  harbour,  hath  a  purpose 
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More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  aims  and  ends     ^ 
Of  burning  youth. 

Fri,  May  your  grace  speak  of  it  ? 

Dukf,  My  holy  Sir,  none  better  knows  than  you. 
How  I  have  ever  loA-*d  the  life  removed ; 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assembliesi 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery  keeps. 
I  have  delivered  to  lord  Angelo 
(A  man  of  stricture,  and  firm  abstinence) 
My  absolute  power  and  place  here  in  Vienna, 
And  he  supposes  me  travelled  to  Poland ; 
For  so  I  have  strew'd  it  in  the  common  ear, 
And  so  it  is  received.     Now,  pious  Sir, 
You  will  demand  of  me,  why  I  do  this  1 

Fri.  Gladly,  my  lord. 

Duke.  We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  biting  laws^ 
(The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  head-strong  steeds,) 
Which  for  these  fourteen  years  we  have  let  sleep ; 
Even  like  an  o'er-grown  lion  in  a  cave. 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey.     Now,  as  fond  fathers, 
Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birch. 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight 
For  terror,  not  to  use,  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mock'd  than  feaf  d ;  so  our  decrees^ 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead ; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose ; 
The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum. 

Fri.  It  rested  in  your  grace 

T  unloose  this  tied-up  justice  when  you  pleas'd : 
And  it  in  you  more  dreadful  would  have  seem'd. 
Than  in  lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  I  do  fear,  too  dreadful : 

Sith  'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
Twould  be  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do :  for  we  bid  this  be  done. 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass, 
And  not  the  punishment     Therefore,  indeed,  my  father, 
I  have  on  Angelo  imposed  the  office ; 
Who  may,  in  th'  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home, 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  fight, 
To  do  it  slander.    And  to  behold  his  sway, 
I  will,  as  'twere  a  brother  of  your  order. 
Visit  both  prince  and  people :  therefore,  I  pr'ythee, 
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Supply  me  with  the  habit,  and  instruct  me 

How  I  may  formally  in  person  bear  me 

Like  a  true  friar.     More  reasons  for  this  action 

At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you ; 

Only,  this  one : — Lord  Angelo  is  precise ; 

Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy ;  scarce  confesses 

That  his  blood  dows,  or  that  his  appetite 

Is  more  to  bread  than  stone :  hence  shall  we  see, 

If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  Y.—A  Nunnery. 
Enter  Isabella  and  Francisca. 

Isah,  And  have  you  nuns  no  farther  privileges  1 

Fran,  Are  not  these  large  enough  1 

Isab.  Yes,  truly :  I  speak  not  as  desiring  more ; 
But  rather  wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  saint  Clare. 

Lucio.  [  Within?^  Ho !  Peace  be  in  this  place ! 

Isab,  Who  *s  that  which  calls  1 

Fran.  It  is  a  man's  voice.     Gentle  Isabella, 
Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business  of  him : 
You  may,  I  may  not ;  you  are  yet  unsworn. 
When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with  men, 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress : 
Then,  if  you  speak,  you  must  not  show  your  face ; 
Or,  if  you  show  your  face,  you  must  not  speak. 
He  calls  again  \  I  pray  you,  answer  him.  \Exit 

Isab,  Peace  and  prosperity  1    Who  is 't  that  calls? 

Enter  Lucio. 

Lucio, '  Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be, — as  those  cheek-roses 
Proclaim  you  are  no  less !    Can  you  so  stead  me, 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella, 
A  novice  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  sister 
To  her  unhappy  brother  Claudio  ] 

Isab,  Why  her  unhappy  brother!  let  me  ask ; 
The  rather,  for  I  now  must  make  you  know 
I  am  that  Isabella,  and  his  sister. 

Zucto.  Gentle  and  fair,  your  brother  kindly  greets  yoiL 
Not  to  be  weary  with  you,  he 's  in  prison. 

Isab,  Woe  me  I  for  what  1 

Lucio,  For  that,  which,  if  myself  might  be  his  judge^ 
He  should  receive  his  punishment  in  tiianks : 
He  hath  got  his  friend  with  cliild. 
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Isab,  Sir,  make  me  not  your  story. 

Lucw,  Tis  true.     I  would  not — though  'tis  my  familiar  sin 
With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest, 
Tongue  far  from  heart — ^play  with  all  virgins  so : 
I  hold  you  as  a  thing  ensky'd  and  sainted  ; 
By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit ; 
And  to  be  talk'd  with  in  sincerity, 
As  with  a  saint 

Isab,  You  do  blaspheme  the  good,  in  mocking  me. 

Lucio,  Do  not  believe  it     Fewness  and  truth,  'tis  thus  :— 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embraced : 
As  those  that  feed  grow  full ;  as  blossoming  time. 
That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foison ;  even  so  her  plenteous  womb 
Expresseth  his  full  tilth  and  husbandry. 

Jsab,  Some  one  with  child  by  him  1 — My  cousin  Juliet  \ 

Lucio,  Is  she  your  cousin  % 

Isab.  Adoptedly ;  as  school-maids  change  their  names 
By  vain,  though  apt,  affection. 

Liicio.  She  it  is. 

Isab,  O !  let  him  marry  her^ 

Lucio,  :  This  is  the  point 

The  duke  is  very  strangely  gone  from  hence  ; 
Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one, 
In  hand,  and  hope  of  action :  but  we  do  learn. 
By  those  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  state. 
His  givings  out  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
From  his  true-meant  design.     Upon  his  place. 
And  with  full  line  of  his  authority, 
Governs  lord  Angelo ;  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense, 
But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast 
He  (to  give  fear  to  use  and  liberty. 
Which  have,  tor  long,  run  by  the  hideous  law, 
As  mice  by  lions,)  hath  pick'd  out  an  act, 
Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life 
Falls  into  forfeit :  he  arrests  him  on  it ; 
And  follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute. 
To  make  him  an  example.    All  hope  is  gone, 
Unless  you  have  the  grace  by  your  fair  prayer 
To  soften  Angelo :  and  that 's  my  pith 
Of  business  'twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 
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Isab,  Doth  he  so  seek  his  life  t 

Lucio.  Has  censur'd  him 

Aheady ;  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution. 

Isab,  Alas !  what  poor  ability 's  in  me 
To  do  him  good? 

Lucio,  Assay  the  power  you  have. 

Isab,  My  power  I  alas,  I  doubt, — 

Lt/cw.  Our  doubts  are  traitors, 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt     Go  to  lord  Angelo, 
And  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue, 
Men  give  like  gods ;  but  when  they  weep  and  kneel. 
All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them. 

Isab,  I  '11  see  what  I  can  do. 

Ztdcio.  But  speedily. 

Isab.  I  will  about  it  straight ; 
No  longer  staying  but  to  give  the  mother 
Notice  of  my  affair.     I  humbly  thank  you : 
Commend  me  to  my  brother :  soon  at  night 
I  '11  send  him  certain  word  of  my  success. 

Zucio,  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Isab.  Good  Sir,  adieu.       [JExeuftl 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  L—A  Hall  in  Angelo's  House. 

Enler  KtHG^iX),  Escalus,  0  Justice,  Frovost,  Officers,  and  other  Aiitn^acaXA, 

Afig,  We  must  not  make  a  scare-crow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

EscaL  Ay,  but  yet 

Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little. 
Than  fall,  and  bruise  to  death.    Alas !  this  gentleman, 
Whom  I  would  save,  had  a  most  noble  father. 
Let  but  your  honour  know, 
(Whom  I  believe  to  be  most  strait  in  virtue,) 
That,  in  the  working  of  your  own  affections. 
Had  time  cohered  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing, 
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Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your  blood 

Could  have  attained  th'  effect  of  your  own  purpose. 

Whether  you  had  not,  sometime  in  your  life, 

Err'd  in  this  point  which  now  you  censiu'e  him. 

And  puird  the  law  upon  you. 
Ang.  'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus, 

Another  thing  to  fall     I  not  deny, 

The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life. 

May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two 

Guiltier  than  him  they  try.    What 's  open  made  to  justice. 

That  justice  seizes :  what  know  the  laws, 

That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves]    Tis  very  pregnant, 

The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take  it. 

Because  we  see  it ;  but  what  we  do  not  see 

We  tread  upon,  and  never  tkink  of  it 

You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence, 

For  I  have  had  such  faults ;  but  rather  tell  me,  * 

When  I,  that  censure  him,  do  so  offend, 

Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death. 

And  nothing  come  in  partial     Sir,  he  must  die. 
Escai.  Be  it  as  your  wisdom  will 
Ar^.  Where  is  the  provost  % 

Prov,  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 
Af^,  See  that  Claudio. 

Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning. 

Bring  him  his  confessor,  let  him  be  prepared ; 

For  that  *s  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage.  \Exit  Provost. 

EsccU,  Well,  heaven  forgive  him !  and  forgive  us  all  I 

Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall : 

Some  run  from  brakes  of  vice,  and  answer  none ; 

And  some  condemned  for  a  fault  alone. 

Enter  Elbow,  Froth,  Clown,  Officers,  «Srv. 

Elb,  Come,  bring  them  away.  If  these  be  good  people  in  a  com- 
mon-weal, that  do  nothing  but  use  their  abuses  in  common  houses,  I 
know  no  law :  bring  them  away. 

Ang,  How  now,  Sirl  What's  your  name?  and  what's  the  mat- 
ter? 

Elb,  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  am  the  poor  duke's  constable,  and 
my  name  is  Elbow:  I  do  lean  upon  justice.  Sir;  and  do  bring  in 
here  before  your  good  honour  two  notorious  benefactors. 

Ang.  Benefactors!  Well;  what  benefactors  are  they?  are  they 
not  malefactors? 

Elb.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  know  not  well  what  they  are  :  but 
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precise  villains  they  are,  that  I  am  sure  of;  and  void  of  all  profana- 
tion in  the  world,  that  good  Christians  ought  to  have. 

Escal,  This  comes  off  well :  here 's  a  wise  officer. 

Ang.  Go  to:  what  quality  are  they  offt  Elbow  is  your  namel 
why  dost  thou  not  speak,  Elbow  1 

do.  He  cannot,  Sir ;  he's  out  at  elbow. 

Ang,  What  are  you,  Sirl 

Elk  He,  Sirl  a  tapster,  Sir;  parcel-bawd;  one  that  serves  s^bad 
woman ;  whose  house.  Sir,  was,  as  they  say,  plucked  down  in  the 
suburbs ;  and  now  she  professes  a  hot-house,  which,  I  think,  is  a  very 
ill  house  too. 

Escal.  How  know  you  that  1 

Eib,  My  wife,  Sir,  whom  I  detest  before  heaven  and  your  honour, — 

Escai.  How!  thy  wife  1 

Elb,  Ay,  Sir ;  whom,  I  thank  heaven,  is  fm  honest  woman, — 

Escal.  Dost  thou  detest  her  therefore  1 

Elb.  I  say.  Sir,  I  will  detest  myself  also,  as  well  as  she,  that  this 
house,  if  it  be  not  a  bawd's  house,  it  is  pity  of  her  life,  for  it  is  a 
naughty  house. 

Escal.  How  dost  thou  know  that,  constable  1 

Eib.  Marry,  Sir,  by  my  wife ;  who,  if  she  had  been  a  woman  car- 
dinally given,  might  have  been  accused  in  fornication,  adultery,  and 
all  uncleanliness  there. 

EsccU.  By  the  woman's  means  % 

Eib.  Ay,  Sir,  by  mistress  Overdone's  means  ^  but  as  she  spit  in  his 
face,  so  she  defied  him. 

Cio.  Sir,  if  it  please  your  honour,  this  is  not  sa 

Eib.  Prove  it  before  these  varlets  here,  thou  honoiurable  man; 
prove  it 

Escal.  [To  Angelo.]  Do  you  hear  how  he  misplaces  1 

Clo.  Sir,  she  came  in,  great  with  child,  and  longing  (saving  your 
honour's  reverence)  for  stewed  prunes.  Sir ; — ^we  had  but  two  in  the 
house,  which  at  that  very  distant  time  stood,  as  it  were,  in  a  fiiiit- 
dish,  a  dish  of  some  three-pence ; — ^your  honours  have  seen  such 
dishes ;  they  are  not  China  dishes,  but  very  good  dishes, — 

Escal.  Go  to,  go  to :  no  matter  for  the  dish.  Sir. 

Cio.  No,  indeed.  Sir,  not  of  a  pin ;  you  are  therein  in  the  right : — 
but  to  the  point  As  I  say,  this  mistress  Elbow,  being,  as  I  say,  with 
child,  and  being  great  bell/d,  and  longing,  as  I  said,  for  prunes ;  and 
having  but  two  in  the  dish,  as  I  said,  master  Froth  here,  this  very 
man,  having  eaten  the  rest,  as  I  said,  and,  as  I  say,  paying  for  them 
very  honestly ; — for,  as  you  know,  master  Froth,  I  could  not  give  you 
three-pence  again, — 

Eroth.  No,  indeed. 
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Clo.  Very  well ; — ^you  being  then,  if  you  be  remembered,  cracking 
the  stones  of  the  foresaid  prunes, — 

Froth.  Ay,  so  I  did,  indeed. 

Cl\  Why,  very  well ;— I  telling  you  then,  if  you  be  remembered, 
that  such  a  one,  and  such  a  one,  were  past  cure  of  the  thing  you  wot 
of,  unless  they  kept  very  good  diet,  as  I  told  you, — 

Froth,  All  this  is  true. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well  then. 

EsccU.  Come ;  you  are  a  tedious  fool :  to  the  purpose.  What  was 
done  to  Elbow's  wife,  that  he  hath  cause  to  complain  of?  Come  me 
to  what  was  done  to  her. 

Clo.  Sir,  your  honour  cannot  come  to  that  yet. 

Escal,  No,.  Sir,  nor  I  mean  it  not 

Clo.  Sir,  but  you  shall  come  to  it,  by  your  honour's  leave.  And, 
I  beseech  you,  look  into  master  Froth  here,  Sir ;  a  man  of  fourscore 
pound  a-year ;  whose  father  died  at  Hallowmas : — ^^-as  't  not  at  Hal- 
lowmas, master  Froth  1 — 

Froth.  AU-hallownd  eve. 

Cio.  Why,  very  well ;  I  hope  here  be  truths.  He,  Sir,  sitting,  as 
I  say,  in  a  lower  chair,  Sir ; — ^'twas  in  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  where, 
indeed,  you  have  a  delight  to  sit,  have  you  not  % — 

Froth,  I  have  so ;  because  it  is  an  open  room,  and  good  for  winter. 

Clo,  Why,  very  well  then ;  I  hope  here  be  truths. 

Ang,  This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Russia, 
When  nights  are  longest  there :  I  '11  take  my  leave, 
And  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause ; 
Hoping  you  11  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all 

EscaL  I  think  no  less.     Good-morrow  to  your  lordship. 

\Exit  Angelo. 
Now,  Sir,  come  on :  what  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife,  once  more  % 

Clo.  Once,  Sir]  there  was  nothing  done  to  her  once. 

Elb.  I  beseech  you.  Sir,  ask  him  what  this  man  did  to  my  wife. 

Clo.  I  beseech  your  honour,  ask  me. 

EsccU,  Well,  Sir;  what  did  this  gentleman  to  herl 

Clo,  I  beseech  you.  Sir,  look  in  this  gentleman's  face. — Good 
master  Froth,  look  upon  his  honour ;  'tis  for  a  good  purpose. — Doth 
your  honour  mark  his  face  \ 

EsccU.  Ay,  Sir,  very  well 

Clo.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  mark  it  well 

Escal.  Well,  I  do  so. 

Clo,  Doth  your  honour  see  any  harm  in  his  face  t 

Escal,  Why,  no. 

Clo.  I  '11  be  supposed  upon  a  book,  his  face  is  the  worst  thing 
about  him.    Good,  then ;  if  his  face  be  the  worst  thing  about  him. 
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how  could  master  Froth  do  the  constable's  wife  any  harm  ?  I  would 
know  that  of  your  honour. 

EscaL  He  *s  in  the  right — Constable,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 

Elh,  First,  an  it  like  you,  the  house  is  a  respected  house ;  next, 
this  is  a  respected  fellow ;  and  his  mistress  is  a  respected  woman. 

Clo,  By  this  hand.  Sir,  his  wife  is  a  more  respected  person  than 
any  of  us  all. 

Elb.  Varlet,  thou  liest;  thou  liest,  wicked  varlet  The  time  is 
yet  to  come  that  she  was  ever  respected  with  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Clo,  Sir,  she  was  respected  with  him,  before  he  married  with  her. . 

Escal,  Which  is  the  wiser  heret  Justice,  or  Iniquity? — Is  this 
true? 

Elb,  O  thou  caitiff!  O  thou  varlet !  O  thou  wicked  Hannibal !  I 
respected  with  her,  before  I  was  married  to  her  1 — If  ever  I  was  re- 
spected with  her,  or  she  with  me,  let  not  your  worship  think  me  the 
poor  duke's  officer. — Prove  this,  thou  wicked  Hannibal,  or  I  '11  have 
mine  action  of  battery  on  thee. 

EscaL  If  he  took  you  a  box  o'  th'  ear,  you  might  have  your  action 
of  slander  too. 

Elb,  Marry,  I  thank  your  good  worship  for  iL  What  is 't  your 
worship's  pleasure  I  shall  do  with  this  wicked  caitiffi 

EscaL  Truly,  officer,  because  he  hath  some  offences  in  him,  that 
thou  wouldst  discover  if  thou  couldst,  let  him  continue  in  his  courses, 
till  thou  knowest  what  they  are. 

Elb,  Marry,  I  thank  your  worship  for  it — ^Thou  seest,  thou  wicked 
varlet  now,  what 's  come  upon  thee :  thou  art  to  continue  now,  thou 
varlet ;  thou  art  to  continue. 

EscaL  Where  were  you  bom,  friend  \ 

Froth.  Here  in  Vienna,  Sir. 

Escal,  Are  you  of  fourscore  pounds  a-year? 

Froth,  Yes,  an 't  please  you,  Sir. 

Escal,  So. — \To  Clown.]  What  trade  are  you  o^  Sir 

Clo,  A  tapster ;  a  poor  widow's  tapster. 

EscaL  Your  mistress'  name  1 

Clo,  Mistress  Overdone. 

EscaL  Hath  she  had  any  more  than  one  husband  1 

Clo.  Nine,  Sir;  Overdone  by  the  last 

EsccU.  Nine !— Come  hither  to  me,  master  Froth,  ^faster  Froth, 
I  would  not  have  you  acquainted  with  tapsters :  they  will  draw  you, 
master  Froth,  and  you  will  hang  them.  Get  you  gone,  and  let  me 
hear  no  more  of  you. 

Froth,  I  thank  your  worship.  For  mine  own  part,  I  never  come 
mto  any  room  in  a  taphouse,  but  I  am  drawn  in. 

Escal,  Well,  no  more  of  it,  master  Froth :  farewell   \Eocit,  Froth.] 
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— Come  you  hither  to  me,  master  tapster.    What's  your  name,  mas- 
ter tapster! 

Clo.  Pompey. 

Escal.  What  else  t 

Clo.  Bum,  Sir. 

Escal.  Troth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greatest  thing  about  you ;  so 
that,  in  the  beastliest  sense,  you  are  Pompey  the  great  Pompey, 
you  are  partly  a  bawd,  Pompey,  howsoever  you  colour  it  in  being  a 
tapster.  Are  you  not?  come,  tell  me  true :  it  shall  be  the  better  for 
you. 

Clo,  Truly,  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  fellow  that  would  live. 

Esccd,  How  would  you  live,  Pompey  1  by  being  a  bawd  1  What 
do  you  think  of  the  trade,  Pompey?  is  it  a  lawful  trade? 

Clo,  If  the  law  would  allow  it,  Sir. 

Escal,  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pompey ;  nor  it  shall  not  be 
allowed  in  Vienna. 

Clo,  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and  spay  all  the  youth  of 
the  city  % 

EsccU,  No,  Pompey. 

Clo,  Truly,  Sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they  will  to  *t  then.  If  your 
worship  will  take  order  for  the  drabs  and  the  knaves,  you  need  not 
to  fear  the  bawds. 

Escal,  There  are  pretty  orders  beginning,  I  can  tell  you :  it  is  but 
heading  and  hanging. 

Clo,  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that  way  but  for  ten  year 
together,  you'll  be  glad  to  give  out  a  commission  for  more  heads :  if 
this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  year,  I  '11  rent  the  fairest  house  in  it  after 
three-pence  a  bay :  if  you  live  to  see  this  come  to  pass,  say,  Pompey 
told  you  so. 

EsccU,  Thank  you,  good  Pompey ;  and,  in  requital  of  your  pro- 
phecy, hark  you : — I  advise  you,  let  me  not  find  you  before  me  again 
upon  any  complaint  whatsoever ;  no,  not  for  dwelling  where  you  do  : 
if  I  do,  Pompey,  I  shall  beat  you  to  your  tent,  and  prove  a  shrewd 
Oesar  to  you ;  in  plain  dealing,  Pompey,  I  shall  have  you  whipt :  so, 
for  this  time,  Pompey,  fare  you  well. 

Clo,  I  thank  your  worship  for  your  good  counsel ;  but  I  shall 
follow  it,  as  the  flesh  and  fortune  shall  better  determine. 
Whip  me !    No,  no ;  let  carman  whip  his  jade : 
The  valiant  heart 's  not  whipt  out  of  his  trade.  \Exit 

Escal,  Come  hither  to  me,  master  Elbow;  come  hither,  master 
constable.     How  long  have  you  been  in  this  place  of  constable  % 

Ell,  Seven  year  and  a  half.  Sir. 

Escal,  I  thought,  by  your  readiness  in  the  office,  you  had  con^ 
tinued  in  it  some  time.    You  say,  seven  years  together! 
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Elb.  And  a  half^  Sir. 

Escal,  Alas,  it  hath  been  great  pains  to  you  I  They  do  you  wrong 
to  put  you  so  oft  upon 't  Are  there  not  men  »n  your  ward  sufficient 
to  serve  it  1 

Elb,  Faith,  Sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  such  matters  :  as  they  are  chosen, 
they  are  glad  to  choose  me  for  them;  I  do  it  for  some  piece  of 
money,  and  go  through  with  alL 

Escal,  Look  you  bring  me  in  the  names  of  some  six  or  seven,  the 
most  sufficient  of  your  parish. 
Elb.  To  your  worship's  house.  Sir  1 
EsccU,  To  my  house.     Fare  you  welL  \Exit  Elbow, 

What's  o'clock,  think  youl 
Just  Eleven,  Sir. 

EscaL  I  pray  you  home  to  dinner  with  me. 
Just,  I  humbly  thank  you. 
EscaL  It  grieves  me  for  the  death  of  Claudio  \ 

But  there 's  no  remedy. 
Just  Lord  Angelo  is  severe. 
Escaix  It  is  but  needful : 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so ; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe ; 
But  yet,  poor  Claudio ! — There  is  no  remedy. 
Come,  Sir.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  Angelo's  House. 

Enter  Provost  and  a  Servant 

Serv,  He 's  hearing  of  a  cause  •  he  will  come  straight : 

I  '11  tell  him  of  you. 
Prov.  Pray  you,  do.  \Exit  Servant]  I  '11  know 

His  pleasure  ;  may  be,  he  will  relent    Alas  I 

He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream  \ 

All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice ;  and  he 

To  die  for  it  !— 

Entef  Angelo. 

Ang,  Now,  what 's  the  matter,  provost  I 

Prov,  Is  it  your  will  Claudio  shall  die  to-morrow  t 
Ang,  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  yeal  hadst  thou  not  order  I 

Why  dost  thou  ask  again  ? 
Prov,  Lest  I  might  be  too  rash : 

Under  your  good  correction,  I  have  seen, 

When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 

Repented  o'er  his  doom. 
Ang,  Go  to  \  let  that  be  mine : 
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Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place, 
And  you  shall  well  be  spafd 

Prov.  I  crave  your  honour's  pardon.— 

What  shall  be  done,  Sir,  with  the  groaning  Juliet  1 
She 's  very  near  her  hour. 

Ang,  Dispose  of  her 

To  some  more  fitter  place ;  and  that  with  speed. 

Re-enter  Servant 

Serv.  Here  is  the  sister  of  the  man  condemn'd 
Desires  access  to  you. 

Ang,  Hath  he  a  sister  ? 

Prov,  Ay,  my  good  lord  ;  a  very  virtuous  maid, 
And  to  be  shortly  of  a  sisterhood, 
If  not  already. 

Ang,  Well,  let  her  be  admitted.  Exit  Servant 

See  you  the  fornicatress  be  remov'd : 
Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means  ; 
There  shall  be  order  for  it 

Enter  Isabella  and  Lucio. 

Prov.  Save  your  honour !  \Pffering  to  retire, 

Ang.  Stay  a  little  while. — [TI^Isab.]  You 're  welcome :  what 's 

Isab,  I  am  a  woful  suitor  to  your  honour,  [your  will  ] 

Please  but  your  honour  hear  me. 

Ang^  Well ;  what  *s  your  suit  1 

Isab,  There  is  a  vice  that  most  I  do  abhor, 
And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice  \ 
For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  must ; 
For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war  'twixt  will  and  will  not 

Ang,  Well ;  the  matter? 

Isab,  I  have  a  brother  is  condemn'd  to  die : 
I  do  beseech  you,  let  it  be  his  fault. 
And  not  my  brother. 

Prov.  \Asuk!\  Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces ! 

Ang,  Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it  1 
Why,  every  fault 's  condemn'd  ere  it  be  done. 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function. 
To  find  the  fault,  whose  fine  stands  in  reconi. 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

Isab,  O  just,  but  severe  law ! 

I  had  a  brother,  then. — Heaven  keep  your  honour !      {Retiring, 

Lucio,  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Give't  not  o'er  so:  to  him  again 
entreat  him ; 
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Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  govm : 
You  are  too  cold  ;  if  you  should  need  a  pin, 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it : 
To  him,  I  say. 

Isab.  Must  he  needs  die  1 

Ang,  Maiden,  no  remedy. 

Jsab,  Yes ;  I  do  think  that  you  might  pardon  him, 
And  neither  heaven,  nor  man,  grieve  at  the  mercy. 

Ang,  I  will  not  do 't 

Jsab,  But  can  you,  if  you  would  1 

Ang,  Look ;  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  do. 

Isab,  But  might  you  do 't  and  do  the  world  no  wrong, 
If  so  your  heart  were  touch'd  with  that  remorse 
As  mine  is  to  him  % 

Ang,  He  *s  sentenced ;  'tis  too  late. 

Lucio,  \Aside  to  Isab.]  You  are  too  cold. 

Isab,  Too  late  %  why,  no  ;  I,  that  do  speak  a  word. 
May  call  it  back  again.     Well,  believe  thi.s, 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe. 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does.     If  he  had  been  as  you,  and  you  as  he, 
You  would  have  slipt  like  him ;  but  he,  like  you, 
Would  not  have  been  so  stem. 

Ang,  Pray  you,  be  gone. 

Isab,  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  potency, 
And  you  were  Isabel !  should  it  then  be  mus  ] 
No ;  I  would  tell  what  'twere  to  be  a  judge, 
And  what  a  prisoner. 

Lucio,  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Ay,  touch  him  ;  there 's  the  vein. 

Ang.  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law, 
And  you  but  waste  your  words. 

Isab,  Alas,  alas ! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once : 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  tooJc, 
Found  out  the  remedy.     How  would  you  be. 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are )    O !  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made. 

Afig,  Be  you  content,  fair  maid ; 

It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns  your  brother ; 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son« 
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It  should  be  thus  with  him :  he  must  die  to-morrow. 

Isab,    To-morrow  1     0,  that's  sudden  I     Spare  him,  spare 
him! —  • 
He 's  not  prepared  for  death.     Even  for  our  kitchens 
We  kill  the  fowl  of  season :  shall  we  serve  heaven 
With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister 
To  our  gross  selves  1    Good,  good  my  lord,  bethink  you : 
Who  is  it  that  hath  died  for  this  offence  1 
There 's  many  have  committed  it 

Lucio,  \Aside  to  Isab.]  Ay,  well  said. 

Ang.  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath  slept : 
Those  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil, 
If  the  first,  that  did  th'  edict  infringe, 
Had  answer'd  for  his  deed :  now  'tis  awake  j 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done  ;  and,  like  a  prophe^ 
Looks  in  a  glass,  that  shows  what  future  evils 
(Either  new,  or  by  remissness  new-conceiVd, 
And  so  in  progress  to  be  hatched  and  bom,) 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees, 
But,  ere  they  live,  to  end, 

Jsab.  Yet  show  some  pity. 

Ang,  I  show  it  most  of  all  when  I  show  justice  ; 
For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know. 
Which  a  dismissed  offence  would  after  gall ; 
And  do  him  right,  that,  answering  one  foul  wrong, 
Lives  not  to  act  another.     Be  satisfied : 
Your  brother  dies  to-morrow :  be  content. 

Isab,  So  you  must  be  the  first  that  gives  this  sentence^ 
And  he  that  suffers.     O  !  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  That 's  well  said, 

Isab.  Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet  j 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer, 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder, — 
Nothing  but  thunder.     Merciful  heaven ! 
Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
Splif  St  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak. 
Than  the  soft  myrtle :  but  man,  proud  man ! 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, — 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he 's  most  assured. 
His  glassy  essence, — like  an  angry  ape. 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
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As  make  the  angels  weep ;  who,  with  our  spleens, 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal 

Lucio,  \Asidc  to  Isab.]  O,  to  hini|  to  him,  wench !    He  will 
relent : 
He 's  coming ;  I  perceive  'L 

Prov.  [Aside,]  Pray  heaven,  she  win  him ! 

Isad,  We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  ourself : 
Great  men  may  jest  with  saints ;  'tis  wit  in  them, 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation. 

Zucw,  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Thou  'rt  in  the  right,  girl :  more  o' 
that. 

Isab,  That  in  the  captain 's  but  a  choleric  word. 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Art  avis*d  o'  that)  more  o&'t 

Ang.  Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon  me  1 

Isab.  Because  authority,  though  it  err  like  others, 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself^ 
That  skins  the  vice  o*  the  top.     Go  to  your  bosom ; 
Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  doth  know 
That's  like  my  brother's  fault :  if  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness  such  as  is  his. 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life. 

Ang.  [Aside.]  She  speaks,  and  'tis 

Such  sense,  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it  [To  her.]  Fare  you 
well. 

Isab.  Gentle  my  lord,  turn  back. 

Ang,  I  will  bethink  me  :  come  again  to-morrow. 

Isab.  Hark  how  I  'U  bribe  you  :  good  my  lord,  turn  back. 

Ang,  How  !  bribe  me  I 

Isab.  Ay,  with  such  gifts,  that  heaven  shall  share  with  you. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  You  had  marr'd  all  else. 

Isab.  Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold, 
Or  stones,  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  them ;  but  with  true  prayers, 
That  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there 
Ere  sun-rise, — prayers  from  preserved  souls. 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal 

Ang.  Well ;  come  to  me  to-morrow. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Go  to ;  'tis  well ;  away ! 

Isab.  Heaven  keep  your  honour  safe  I 

Ang.  [Aside.]  Amen : 

For  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation. 
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Where  prayers  cross. 

Isab,  At  what  hour  to-morrow 

Shall  I  attend  your  lordship  %  - 

Ang,  At  any  time  'fore  noon. 

Isab.  Save  your  honour ! 

\Exeunt  Isabella,  Lucid,  and  Provost 

Af^.  From  thee ;  even  from  thy  virtue  1 — 

What 's  this,  what 's  this  f    Is  this  her  fault  or  mine  1 
The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most,  ha  1 
Not  she ;  nor  doth  she  tempt :  but  it  is  I, 
That  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun, 
Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.     Can  it  be, 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman's  lightness  1    Having  waste  ground  enough, 
Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary. 
And  pitch  our  evils  there  1    O,  fie,  fie,  fie  1 
What  dost  thou,  or  what  art  thou,  Angelo  1 
Dost  thou  desire  her  foully  for  those  Uiings 
That  make  her  good  ?    O,  let  her  brother  live ! 
Thieves  for  then:  robbery  have  authority, 
When  judges  steal  themselves.    What !  do  I  love  her. 
That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again. 
And  feast  upon  her  eyes  1    What  is 't  I  dream  on  ? 

0  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint, 

With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook  !     Most  dangerous 

Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 

To  sin  in  loving  virtue.     Never  could  the  strumpet, 

With  all  her  double  vigour,  art  and  nature. 

Once  stir  my  temper  \  but  this  virtuous  maid 

Subdues  me  quite : — ever,  tilj  now. 

When  men  were  fond,  I  smird,  and  wonder'd  how.  \Exii. 

SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  a  Prison. 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  a  Friar^  and  Provost. 

Duke.  Hail  to  you,  provost !  so  I  think  you  are. 

Prav.  I  am  the  provost.     What 's  your  will,  good  friar  1 . 

Duke.  Bound  by  my  charity,  and  my  bless'd  order, 

1  come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits 

Here  in  the  prison.     Do  me  the  common  right 
To  let  me  see  them,  and  to  make  me  know 
the  nature  of  their  crimes,  that  I  may  minister 
To  them  accordingly. 
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Prcv,  I  would  do  more  than  that,  if  more  were  needful 
Look,  here  comes  one, — a  gentlewoman  of  mine. 
Who,  falling  in  the  flames  of  her  own  youth. 
Hath  blister'd  her  report :  she  is  with  child ; 
And  he  that  got  it,  sentenc'd — z.  young  man 
More  fit  to  do  another  such  offence. 
Than  die  for  this. 

Duke.  Wlien  must  he  die  1 

Prov,  As  I  do  think,  to-morrow. — 

\To  Juliet.]  I  have  provided  for  you :  stay  a  while, 
And  you  shall  be  conducted 

Duke,  Repent  you,  £ur  one,  of  the  sin  you  carry  t 

Jul'ut.  I  do ;  and  bear  the  shame  most  patiently. 

Duke.  I  '11  teach  you  how  you  shall  arraign  your  conscience^ 
And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound. 
Or  hollowly  put  on. 

JulUt.  I  'U  gladly  learn. 

Duke.  Love  you  the  man  that  wrong'd  you  t 

Juliet.  Yes,  as  I  love  the  woman  that  wronged  him. 

Duke,  So  then,  it  seems,  your  most  offenceful  act 
Was  mutually  committed  % 

Juliet  Mutually. 

Duke.  Then  was  your  sin  of  heavier  kind  than  his. 

Juliet.  I  do  confess  it,  and  repent  it,  father. 

Duke.  'Tis  meet  so,  daughter :  but  lest  you  do  repent. 
As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame, — 
Which  sorrow  is  always  toward  ourselves,  not  heaven, 
Showing,  we  would  not  spare  heaven,  as  we  love  it, 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear, — 

Juliet.  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil, 
And  take  the  shame  with  joy. 

Duke.  There  rest 

Your  partner,  as  I  hear,  must  die  to-morrow, 
And  I  am  going  with  instruction  to  him. 
Grace  go  with  you !     BenedUite  I  \Exit 

Juliet.  Must  die  to-morrow !     O  injurious  law, 
That  respites  me  a  life,  whose  very  comfort 
Is  still  a  dying  horror  1 

Fr(yv.  'Tis  pity  of  him.  lExeuut, 
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SCENE  IY,—A  Room  in  Angelo's  House, 

Enter  Angelo. 

At^,  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and  pray 
To  several  subjects.     Heaven  hath  my  empty  words ; 
Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongue, 
Anchors  on  Isabel :  heaven  in  my  mouth. 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name  ; 
And  in  my  heart  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of  my  conception.     The  state,  whereon  I  studied, 
Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  oflen  read. 
Grown  sear'd  and  tedious ;  yea,  my  gravity. 
Wherein — ^let  no  man  hear  me — I  take  pride, 
Could  I,  with  boot;  change  for  an  idle  plume. 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.     O  place  I  O  form  I 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit. 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming !     Blood,  thou  art  blood : 
Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn, 
Tis  not  the  devil's  crest. 

Enter  Servant 

How  now !  who's  there  1 

Serv,  One  Isabel,  a  sister. 

Desires  access  to  you. 

At^.  Teach  her  the  way.  \Exit  Servant 

O  heavens ! 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart, 
Making  both  it  unable  for  itself. 
And  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  % 

So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons  ; 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive :  and  even  so 
The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king. 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 
Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untaught  love 
Must  needs  appear  offence. 

£xr/^  Isabella. 

How  now,  fair  maid ! 
Isab.  I  am  come  to  know  your  pleasure, 

Ang,  That  you  might  know  it,  would  much  better  please  me. 

Than  to  demand  what  'tis.     Your  brother  cannot  live. 

Isab,  Even  so. — Heaven  keep  your  honour !  {Retiring. 
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Ang,  Yet  may  he  live  a  while ;  and,  it  may  be. 
As  long  as  you,  or  I :  yet  he  must  die. 

Isab,  Under  your  sentence  1 

Ang.  Yea. 

Isab,  When,  I  beseech  you  %  that  in  his  reprieve, 
Longer  or  shorter,  he  may  be  so  fitted. 
That  his  soul  sicken  not 

Ang,  Ha !  fie,  these  filthy  vices !    It  were  as  good 
To  pardon  him,  that  hath  fi'om  nature  stolen 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
Their  saucy  sweetness,  that  do  coin  heaven's  image 
.    In  stamps  that  are  forbid :  'tis  all  as  easy 
Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made. 
As  to  put  mettle  in  restrained  means, 
To  make  a  false  one. 

Jsah,  'Tis  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in  earth. 

Ang,  Say  you  so  ]  then  I  shall  pose  you  quickly. 
Which  had  you  rather, — ^that  the  most  just  law 
Now  took  your  brother's  life  ;  or,  to  redeem  him, 
Give  up  your  body  to  such  sweet  uncleanness 
As  she  that  he  hath  stain'd  % 

Isdb,  Sir,  believe  this, 

I  had  rather  give  my  body  than  my  soul, 

Ang,  I  talk  not  of  your  soul.     Our  compelled  sins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  for  account 

Isab,  How  say  you  1 

Ang.  Nay,  I'll  not  warrant  that;  for  I  can  speak 
Against  the  thing  I  say.     Answer  to  this : — 
I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law. 
Pronounce  a  sentence  on  your  brother's  life : 
Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin. 
To  save  this  brother's  life  1 

Isab,  Please  you  to  do 't, 

I  '11  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul, 
It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity. 

Ang,  Pleas'd  you  to  do 't,  at  peril  of  your  soul, 
Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity. 

Isab,  That  I  do  beg  his  life,  if  it  be  sin, 
Heaven  let  me  bear  it !  you  granting  of  my  suit. 
If  that  be  sin,  I  '11  make  it  my  mom-prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine. 
And  nothing  of  your  answer, 

Ang,  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Your  sense  pursues  not  mine :  either  you  are  ignorant, 
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Or  seem  so,  craftily ;  and  that 's  not  good. 

Isab,  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good, 
But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better. 

Ang,  Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most  bright, 
When  it  doth  tax  itself;  as  these  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could,  displayed. — But  mark  me ; 
To  be  receive  plain,  I  '11  speak  more  gross : 
Your  brother  is  to  die. 

Isab,  So. 

Ang,  And  his  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears. 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain. 

Isab.  True. 

Ang,  Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life, 
(As  I  subscribe  not  that,  nor  any  other, 
But  in  the  loss  of  question,)  that  you,  his  sister, 
Finding  yourself  desired  of  such  a  person. 
Whose  credit  with  the  judge,  or  own  great  place, 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-binding  law ;  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either 
You  must  lay  down  the  treasures  of  your  body 
To  this  supposed,  or  else  to  let  him  suffer ; 
What  would  you  do  % 

Isab,  As  much  for  my  poor  brother,  as  myself: 
That  is,  were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 
Th'  impression  of  keen  whips  I  'd  wear  as  rubies, 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That,  longing,  I  Ve  been  sick  for,  ere  I  *d  yield 
My  body  up  to  shame. 

Ang.  Then  must 

Your  brother  die. 

Isab.  And  'twere  the  cheaper  way : 
Better  it  were  a  brother  died  at  once. 
Than  that  a  sister,  by  redeeming  him, 
Should  die  for  ever. 

Ang.  Were  not  you,  then,  as  cruel  as  the  sentence 
That  you  have  slandered  sot 

Isab.  Ignomy  in  ransom,  and  free  pardon. 
Are  of  two  houses :  lawful  mercy  is 
Nothing  akin  to  foul  redemption. 

Ang.  You  seem'd  of  late  to  make  the  law  a  tyrant ; 
And  rather  proved  the  sliding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment  than  a  vice. 
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Isah,  O,  pardon  me,  my  lord ;  it  oft  falls  out,  • 

To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not  what  we  mean : 
I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate, 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love. 

Ang.  We  are  all  frail 

Isab,  Else  let  my  brother  die, 

If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he. 
Owe,  and  succeed  thy  weakness. 

Ang,  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 

Isab,  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  themselves ; 
Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
Women  ! — Help  heaven !  men  their  creation  mar 
In  profiting  by  them.     Nay,  call  us  ten  times  frail ; 
For  we  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are, 
And  credulous  to  false  prints. 

Ang,  I  think  it  well : 

And  from  this  testimony  of  your  own  sex, 
(Since,  I  suppose,  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger 
Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames,)  let  me  be  bold  ; — 
I  do  arrest  your  words.     Be  that  you  are. 
That  is,  a  woman ;  if  you  be  more,  you  're  none ; 
If  you  be  one,  (as  you  are  well  expressed 
By  all  external  warrants,)  show  it  now, 
By  putting  on  the  destin'd  livery. 

Isdb.  I  have  no  tongue  but  one :  gentle  my  lord, 
Let  me  entreat  you  speak  the  former  language. 

Ang,  Plainly  conceive,  I  love  you. 

Isab,  My  brother  did  love  Juliet ;  and  you  tell  me 
That  he  shall  die  for 't 

Ang,  He  shall  not,  Isabel,  if  you  give  me  love. 

Isab,  I  know,  your  virtue  hath  a  licence  in 't, 
Which  seems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is, 
To  pluck  on  others. 

Ang,  Believe  me,  on  mine  honour, 

My  words  express  my  purpose. 

Isab,  Ha !  little  honour  to  be  much  believ'd. 
And  most  pernicious  purpose ! — Seeming,  seeming ! — 
I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo ;  look  for 't : 
Sign  me  a  present  pardon  for  my  brother. 
Or  with  an  outstretched  throat  I  *11  tell  the  world 
Aloud  what  man  thou  art 

Ang,  Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  ? 

My  unsoird  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life, 
My  vouch  against  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  state, 
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.Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh, 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report, 
And  smell  of  calumny.     I  have  begun ; 
And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein : 
Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite ; 
Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixious  blushes, 
That  banish  what  they  sue  for  :  redeem  thy  brother 
By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will ; 
Or  else  he  must  not  only  die  the  death, 
But  thy  unkindness  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  suffierance.     Answer  me  to-morrow. 
Or,  by  the  affection  that  now  guides  me  most, 
I  '11  prove  a  tyrant  to  him.    As  for  you, 
Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o'erweighs  your  true.  \^Exif. 

Isab.  To  whom  should  I  complain  1    Did  I  tell  this, 
Who  would  believe  me  ]    O  perilous  mouths  ! 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-same  tongue, 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof ; 
Bidding  the  law  make  court'sy  to  their  will ; 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  th'  appetite, 
To  follow  as  it  draws.     I  '11  to  my  brother : 
Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood. 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour. 
That,  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he  'd  yield  them  up, 
Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 
To  such  abhorred  pollution. 
Then,  Isabel,  live  chaste,  and,  brother,  die : 
More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity. 
I  '11  tell  him  yet  of  Angelo's  request. 
And  fit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  soul's  rest.  \Exit 


ACT   III, 

SCENE  \,—A  Room  in  the  Prison. 
EfU^Duke,  disguised  as  before^  Claudio,  fl«i/ Provost 

Diike,  So  then,  you  hope  of  pardon  from  lord  Angclo  t 

Claud.  The  miserable  have 
No  other  medicine,  but  only  hope : 
I  have  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepar'd  to  die. 

Duke.  Be  absolute  for  death ;  either  death  or  life 
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Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.     Reason  thus  with  life : — 

If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 

That  none  but  fools  would  keep :  a  breath  thou  art,— 

Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences, — 

That  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep*st, 

Hourly  afflict :  merely,  thou  art  death's  fool ; 

For  him  thou  labourist  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 

And  yet  run'st  toward  him  stilL     Thou  art  not  noble ; 

For  all  th'  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st. 

Are  nurs*d  by  baseness.     Thou  art  by  no  means  valiant; 

For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 

Of  a  poor  worm.     Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 

And  that  thou  oft  provok'st ;  yet  grossly  fear'st 

Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.     Thou  art  not  thyself; 

For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 

That  issue  out  of  dust     Happy  thou  art  not ; 

For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to  get, 

And  what  thou  hast,  forget* st.     Thou  art  not  certain  ; 

For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects. 

After  the  moon.     If  thou  art  rich,  thou  'rt  poor ; 

For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 

Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 

And  death  unloads  thee.     Friend  hast  thou  none ; 

For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire. 

The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins, 

Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum. 

For  ending  thee  no  sooner.     Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor  age  ; 

But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep, 

Dreaming  on  both  :  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 

Becomes  as  ag^d,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

Of  palsied  eld :  and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich, 

Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty. 

To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.     What 's  yet  in  this 

That  bears  the  name  of  life  ]    Yet  in  this  life 

Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths :  yet  death  we  fear. 

That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Claud,  I  humbly  thank  you. 

To  sue  to  live,  I  find  I  seek  to  die ; 
And,  seeking  death,  find  life :  let  it  come  on. 

Isab.  \Without^  What  ho !    Peace  here;  grace  and  good 
company! 

Prov.  Who 's  there  ]  come  in :  the  wish  deserves  a  welcome* 

Duke,  Dear  Sir,  ere  long  I  '11  visit  you  again. 

Claud,  Most  holy  Sir,  I  thank  you. 
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£ft/er  Isabella. 
Isa^.  My  business  is  a  word  or  two  with  Claudio. 
Prov.  And  very  welcome. — Look,  signior ;  here 's  your  sister. 
Duk^,  Provost,  a  word  with  you. 
Prov.  As  many  as  you  please. 

Duk^.  [Aside  to  him,']  Bring  me  to  hear  them  speak,  where  I  may 
be  conceal'd.  [Exeunt  Duke  and  Provost. 

Claud,  Now,  sister,  what 's  the  comfort  1 
Isab.  Why,  as  all 

Comforts  are  ;  most  good,  most  good  indeed. 

Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven. 

Intends  you  for  his  swifl  ambassador. 

Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger : 

Therefore,  your  best  appointment  make  with  speed ; 

To-morrow  you  set  on. 
Claud,  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Isab,  None,  but  such  remedy,  as,  to  save  a  head. 

To  cleave  a  heart  in  twain. 
Claud.  But  is  there  any  \ 

Jsab,  Yes,  brother,  you  may  live : 

There  is  a  devilish  mercy  in  the  judge, 

If  you  '11  implore  it,  that  will  free  your  life, 

But  fetter  you  till  death. 
Claud,  Perpetual  durance? 

Jsab.  Ay,  just ;  perpetual  durance, — a  restraint, 

Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had, 
.  To  a  determined  scope. 
Claud,  But  in  what  nature? 

Jsab,  In  such  a  one  as,  you  consenting  to  % 

Would  bark  your  honour  from  that  trunk  you  bear, 

And  leave  you  naked. 
Claud.  Let  me  know  the  point 

Jsab.  O I  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  I  quake, 

Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  shouldst  entertain. 

And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect, 

Than  a  perpetual  honour.     Dar'st  thou  die? 

The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension ; 

And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 

In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 

As  when  a  giant  dies. 
Claud,  Why  give  you  me  tr.is  shame? 

Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 

From  flowery  tenderness?    If  I  must  die, 

I  >vill  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride, 
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And  hug  it  in  mine  arms. 

Isab.  There  spake  my  brother :  there  my  father^s  grave 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice !    Yes,  thou  must  die : 
Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life 
In  base  appliances.     This  outward-sainted  deputy — 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  the  head,  and  follies  doth  enmew 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl — is  yet  a  devil ; 
His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  as  helL 

Claud,  The  priestly  Angelo  f 

Isab,  O,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell, 
.  The  damnedest  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In  priestly  guards !     Dost  thou  think,  Claudio, — 
If  I  would  yield  him  my  virginity, 
Thou  mightst  be  freed. 

Ciaud.  O  heavens  I  it  cannot  be. 

Isab,  Yes,  he  would  give 't  thee,  from  this  rank  ofFenc^ 
So  to  offend  him  still.     This  night  *s  the  time 
That  I  should  do  what  I  abhor  to  name, 
Or  else  thou  diest  to-morrow. 

Claud,    '  Thou  shalt  not  do 't 

Isab,  O !  were  it  but  my  life, 
I  'd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin. 

Claud,  Thanks,  dear  Isabel 

Isab,  Be  ready,  Claudio,  for  your  death  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Yes. — Has  he  affections  in  him. 
That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nose. 
When  he  would  force  it  1 — Sure,  it  is  no  sin ; 
Or  of  the  deadly  seven,  it  is  the  least 

Isab,  Which  is  the  least  ] 

Claud.  If  it  were  damnable,  he  being  so  wise> 
^Vhy  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdurably  fin'd  ? — O  Isabel ! 

Isab.  What  says  my  brother? 

Claud.  Death  is  a  fearful  thing, 

Isab.  And  shambd  life  a  hateful. 

Claud.  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  whei€$ 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod  j  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbM  ice  ;  . 
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To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 

The  pendent  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  woiisl 

Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 

Imagine  howling ! — ^^tis  too  horrible ! 

The  weariest  and  most  loathM  worldly  life 

That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  death, 
Isah.  Alas,  alas ! 
Claud,  Sweet  sister,  let  me  live : 

What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life, 

Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far, 

That  it  becomes  a  virtue, 
Isab.  O  you  beast  1 

0  faithless  coward !  O  dishonest  wretch  1 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice  ? 
Is't  not  a  kind  of  incest,  to  take  life 

From  thine  own  sister^s  shame  ?    What  should  I  think  ? 

Heaven  shield,  my  mother  pla/d  my  father  fair ! 

For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness 

Ne'er  issu'd  from  his  blood.     Take  my  defiance  \ 

Die,  perish !  might  but  my  bending  down 

Reprieve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  should  proceed : 

1  '11  pray  a  thousand  prayers  for  thy  death, — 
No  word  to  save  thee. 

Claud,  Nay,  hear  me,  Isabel 

Isab.  O  fie,  fie,  fit  I 

Thy  sin 's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade. 

Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  itself  a  bawd : 

'Tis  best  that  thou  diest  quickly.  \Goin^. 

Claud.  O,  hear  me,  Isabella ! 

Re-enUr  Duke. 

Duke,  Vouchsafe  a  word,  young  sister ;  but  one  word. 

Isab,  What  is  your  will  1 

Duke,  Might  you  dispense  with  your  leisure,  I  would  by  and  by 
have  some  speech  with  you :  the  satisfaction  I  would  require,  is  like- 
wise your  own  benefit 

Isab,  I  have  no  superfluous  leisure :  my  stay  must  be  stolen  out 
of  other  affairs ;  but  I  will  attend  you  a  while. 

Duke,  [Aside  to  Claudic]  Son,  I  have  overheard  what  hath  past 
between  you  and  your  sister.  Angelo  had  never  the  purpose  to  cor- 
rupt her ;  only  he  hath  made  sua  assay  of  her  virtue,  to  practise  his 
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judgment  with  the  disposition  of  natures :  she,  having  the  truth  of 
honour  in  her,  hath  made  him  that  gracious  denial  which  he  is  most 
glad  to  receive.  I  am  confessor  to  Angelo,  and  I  know  this  to  be 
true ;  therefore  prepare  yourself  to  death.  Do  not  satisfy  your  re- 
solution with  hopes  that  are  fallible :  to-morrow  you  must  die ;  go  to 
your  knees,  and  make  ready. 

Claud.  Let  me  ask  my  sister  pardon.  I  am  so  out  of  love  with 
life,  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it 

Duke,  Hold  you  there :  farewell  \ExU  Claudio. 

Re-enter  Provoct 

Provost,  a  word  with  you. 

Frav,  What's  your  will,  £sithert 

£>uke.  That  now  you  are  come,  you  will  be  gone.  Leave  me  a 
while  with  the  maid :  my  mind  promises  with  my  habit  no  loss  shall 
touch  her  by  my  company. 

Prov.  In  good  time.  [Exit. 

Duke.  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath  made  you  good : 
the  goodness  that  is  cheap  in  beauty,  makes  beauty  brief  in  good- 
ness; but  grace,  being  the  soul  of  your  complexion,  shall  keep  the 
body  of  it  ever  fair.  The  assault  that  Angelo  hath  made  to  you, 
fortune  hath  conveyed  to  my  understanding '  and,  but  that  frailty 
hath  examples  for  his  falling,  I  should  wonder  at  Angelo.  How  will 
you  do  to  content  this  substitute,  and  to  save  your  brother? 

Isab.  I  am  now  going  to  resolve  him,  I  had  rather  my  brother  die  by 
the  law,  than  my  son  should  be  unlawfully  bom.  But  O,  how  much 
is  the  good  duke  deceived  in  Angelo  I  If  ever  he  return,  and  I  can 
speak  to  him,  I  will  open  my  lips  in  vain,  or  discover  his  government. 

Duke.  That  shall  not  be  much  amiss:  yet,  as  the  matter  now 
stands,  he  will  avoid  your  accusation ;  he  made  trial  of  you  only. 
Therefore,  fasten  your  ear  on  my  advisings  to  the  love  I  have  in 
doing  good,  a  remedy  presents  itself  I  do  make  myself  believe, 
that  you  may  most  uprighteously  do  a  poor  wronged  lady  a  merited 
benefit ;  redeem  your  brother  from  the  angry  law ;  do  no  stain  to 
your  own  gracious  person ;  and  much  please  the  absent  duke,  if  per^ 
adventure  he  shall  ever  return  to  have  hearing  of  this  business. 

Isab.  Let  me  hear  you  speak  farther.  I  have  spirit  to  do  any  thing 
that  appears  not  foul  in  the  truth  of  my  spirit 

Duke.  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful  Have  you  not 
heard  speak  of  Mariana,  the  sister  of  Frederick  the  great  soldier  who 
miscarried  at  sea? 

Isab.  I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good  words  went  with  her 
name. 

Duke.  She  should  this  Angelo  have  married ;  was  affianced  to  her 

o 
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by  oath,  and  the  nuptial  appointed :  between  which  time  of  the  con- 
tract, and  limit  of  the  solemnity,  her  brother  Frederick  was  wrecked 
at  sea,  having  in  that  perished  vessel  the  dowry  of  his  sister.  But 
mark  how  heavily  this  befell  to  the  poor  gentlewoman :  there  she  lost 
a  noble  and  renowned  brother,  in  his  love  toward  her  ever  most  kind 
and  natural;  with  him,  the  portion  and  sinew  of  her  fortune,  her 
marriage-dowry ;  with  both,  her  combinate  husband,  this  well-seeming 
Angelo. 

Isab,  Can  this  be  so?    Did  Angelo  so  leave  her]  * 

Duke,  Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not  one  of  them  with  his 
comfort ;  swallowed  his  vows  whole,  pretending  in  her,  discoveries  of 
dishonour :  in  few,  bestowed  her  on  her  own  lamentation,  which  she 
yet  wears  for  his  sake ;  and  he,  a  marble  to  her  tears,  is  washed  with 
them,  but  relents  not 

Jsab,  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death  to  take  this  poor  maid  from 
the  world !  What  corruption  in  this  life,  that  it  will  let  this  man 
live ! — But  how  out  of  this  can  she  avail  ] 

Duke.  It  is  a  rupture  that  you  may  easily  heal ;  and  the  cure  of  it 
not  only  saves  your  brother,  but  keeps  you  from  dishonour  in  doing 
it 

Isab.  Show  me  how,  good  father. 

Duke,  This  fore-named  maid  hath  yet  in  her  the  continuance  of  her 
first  affection :  his  unjust  unkindness,  that  in  all  reason  should  have 
quenched  her  love,  hath,  like  an  impediment  in  the  current,  made  it 
more  violent  and  unruly.  Go  you  to  Angelo ;  answer  his  requiring 
with  a  plausible  obedience ;  agree  with  his  demands  to  the  point ; 
only  refer  yourself  to  this  advantage, — first,  that  your  stay  with  him 
may  not  be  long ;  that  the  time  may  have  all  shadow  and  silence  in 
it;  and  the  place  answer  to  convenience.  This  being  granted  in 
course,  and  now  follows  all : — we  shall  advise  this  wronged  maid  to 
stead  up  your  appointment,  go  in  your  place ;  if  the  encounter  ac- 
knowledge Itself  hereafter,  it  may  compel  him  to  her  recompense : 
and  here,  by  this,  is  your  brother  saved,  your  honour  untainted,  the 
poor  Mariana  advantaged,  and  the  corrupt  deputy  scaled.  The 
maid  will  I  frame,  and  make  fit  for  his  attempt  If  you  think  well  to 
carry  this,  as  you  may,  the  doubleness  of  the  benefit  defends  the  de- 
ceit from  reproof.     What  think  you  of  iti 

Isab.  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already ;  and  I  trust  it  will 
grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfection. 

Duke,  It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up.  Haste  you  speedily  to 
Angelo  :  if  for  this  night  he  entreat  you  to  his  bed,  give  him  promise 
of  satisfaction.  I  will  presently  to  St  Luke's :  there,  at  the  moated 
grange,  resides  this  dejected  Mariana.  At  that  place  call  upon  me ; 
and  despatch  i^ith  Angelo,  that  it  may  be  quickly. 
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Isab.  I  thank  you  for  this  comfort     Fare  you  well,  good  fiither. 

\Eoieunt 

SCENE  l\,— The  Street  before  the  Prism. 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  before  ;  to  him  ELBOW,  and  Officers,  with  Clown. 

Elb,  Nay,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  it,  but  that  you  will  needs 
buy  and  sell  men  and  women  like  beasts,  we  shall  have  all  the  world 
drink  brown  and  white  bastard. 
Duke,  O  heavens !  what  stuff  is  here  t 

Clo.  'Twas  never  merry  world,  since,  of  two  usiuies,  the  merriest 
was  put  down,  and  the  worser  allowed  by  order  of  law  a  furred  gown 
to  keep  him  warm  ;  and  furred  with  fox  and  lamb-skins  too,  to  signify^ 
that  crafl,  being  richer  than  innocency,  stands  for  the  facing. 
Elb,  Come  your  way.  Sir. — Bless  you,  good  father  friar. 
Duke,  And  you,  good  brother  father.  What  offence  hath  this 
man  made  you,  Sir  ? 

Elb,  Marry,  Sir,  he  hath  offended  the  law :  and.  Sir,  we  take  him 
to  be  a  thief  too,  Sir ;  for  we  have  found  upon  him,  Sir,  a  strange 
pick-lock,  which  we  have  sent  to  the  deputy. 
Duke,  Fie,  sirrah !  a  bawd,  a  wicked  bawd ! 
The  evil  that  thou  causest  to  be  done, 
That  is  thy  means  to  live.     Do  thou  but  think 
What  'tis  to  cram  a  maw,  or  clothe  a  back. 
From  such  a  filthy  vice :  say  to  thyself, — 
From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches 
I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live. 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life. 
So  stinkingly  depending?    Go  mend,  go  mend. 
Clo,  Indeed,  it  does  stink  in  some  sort,  Sir ;  but  yet,  Sir,  I  would 
prove — 

Duke.  Nay,  if  the  devil  have  given  thee  proofs  for  sin. 

Thou  wilt  prove  his. — Take  him  to  prison,  officer : 
Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work. 
Ere  this  rude  beast  will  profit 
Elb,  He  must  before  the  deputy.  Sir ;  he  has  given  him  warning. 
The  deputy  cannot  abide  a  whoremaster :  if  he  be  a  whoremonger, 
and  comes  before  him,  he  were  as  good  go  a  mile  on  his  errand. 
Duke.  That  we  were  all,  as  some  would  seem  to  be. 
From  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming,  free ! 
Elb,  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waist, — a  cord,  Sir. 
do.  I  spy  comlbrt:   I  cry,  bail     Here's  a  gentleman,  and  a 
friend  of  mine. 

Enter  Lucio. 

Lucio.  How  now,  noble  Pompey !   What  at  the  wheels  of  Caesar ! 
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Art  thou  led  in  triumph  t  What,  is  there  none  of  Pygmalion's 
images,  newly  made  woman,  to  be  had  now,  for  putting  the  hand  in 
the  pocket  and  extracting  it  clutched?  What  reply,  ha?  What  sa/st 
thou  to  this  tune,  matter,  and  method  t  Is  *t  not  drowned  i'  the  last 
rain,  ha?  What  sayest  thou  to't?  Is  the  world  as  it  was,  man? 
AVhich  is  the  way?  Is  it  sad,  and  few  words?  or  how?  The  trick  of 
it? 

Duke,  Still  thus,  and  thus ;  still  worse ! 

Lucio,  How  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistress?  Procures  she 
still,  ha? 

Clo,  Troth,  Sir,  she  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beef,  and  she  is  herself 
in  the  tub. 

Lucio..  Why,  'tis  good ;  it  is  the  right  of  it ;  it  must  be  so :  ever 
your  fresh  whore,  and  your  powdered  bawd :  an  unshunned  conse- 
quence ;  it  must  be  so.    Art  going  to  prison,  Pompey  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  faith,  Sir. 

Lucio.  Why 'tis  not  amiss,  Pompey.  Farewell  Go,  say  I  sent 
thee  thither.    For  debt,  Pompey  ?  or  how  ? 

Elb.  For  being  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawd. 

Lucio.  Well,  then,  imprison  him.  If  imprisonment  be  the  due  of 
a  bawd,  why,  'tis  his  right :  bawd  is  he,  doubtless,  and  of  antiquity 
too;  bawd-bom. — Farewell,  good  Pompey:  commend  me  to  the 
prison,  Pompey.  You  will  turn  good  husband  now,  Pompey ;  you 
will  keep  the  house. 

Clo.  I  hope.  Sir,  your  good  worship  will  be  my  bail 

Lucio.  No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  is  not  the  wear.  I  will 
pray,  Pompey,  to  increase  your  bondage :  if  you  take  it  not  patiently, 
why,  your  mettle  is  the  more.  Adieu,  trusty  Pompey. — Bless  you, 
friar. 

Duke.  And  you. 

Lucio.  Does  Bridget  paint  still,  Pompey,  ha? 

Elb.  Come  your  ways.  Sir ;  come. 

Clo*  You  will  not  bail  me,  then,  Sir? 

Lucio.  Then,  Pompey,  nor  now. — What  news  abroad,  friar  ?  What 
news. 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  Sir ;  come. 

Lucio.  Go, — to  kennel,  Pompey,  go. 

\Eouunt  Elbow,  and  Officers  with  Clown. 
What  news,  friar,  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  I  know  none.    Can  you  tell  me  of  any? 

Lucio.  Some  say,  he  is  with  the  emperor  of  Russia ;  other  some,  he 
is  in  Rome :  but  where  is  he,  think  you? 

Duke.  I  know  not  where ;  but  wheresoever,  I  wish  him  well 

Lucio.  It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him  to  steal  from  the  state, 
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and  usurp  the  beggary  he  was  never  bom  to.  Lord  Angelo  dukes  it 
well  in  his  absence :  he  puts  transgression  to 't 

Duke,  He  does  well  in  *t 

Lucio.  A  little  more  lenity  to  lechery  would  do  no  harm  in  him : 
something  too  crabbed  that  way,  friar. 

Duke,  It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity  must  cure  it 

Lucio,  Yes,  in  good  sooth,  the  vice  is  of  a  great  kindred ;  it  is  well 
allied :  but  it  is  impossible  to  extirp  it  quite,  friar,  till  eating  and 
drinking  be  put  down.  They  say,  this  Angelo  was  not  made  by  man 
and  woman,  after  the  downright  way  of  creation :  is  it  true,  think 
youl 

Duke.  How  should  he  be  made,  then  f 

Lucio.  Some  report,  a  sea-maid  spawn'd  him ;  some,  that  he  was 
begot  between  two  stock-fishes.  But  it  is  certain,  that  when  he 
makes  water,  his  urine  is  congealed  ice ;  that  I  know  to  be  true  :  and 
he  is  a  motion  ungenerative ;  that 's  infallible. 

Duke,  You  are  pleasant.  Sir,  and  speak  apace. 

Ltuio,  Why,  what  a  ruthless  thing  is  this  in  him,  for  the  rebellion 
of  a  cod-piece  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  man  1  Would  the  duke  that 
is  absent  have  done  this  ?  Ere  he  would  have  hanged  a  man  for  the 
getting  a  hundred  bastards,  he  would  have  paid  for  the  nursing  a 
thousand :  he  had  some  feeling  of  the  sport ;  he  knew  the  service, 
and  that  instructed  him  to  mercy. 

Duke,  I  never  heard  the  absent  duke  much  detected  for  women ; 
he  was  not  inclined  that  way. 

Lucio,  O,  Sir,  you  are  deceived. 

Duke,  Tis  not  possible. 

Lucio,  Who  ?  not  the  duke  %  yes,  your  beggar  of  fifty ;  and  his  use 
was,  to  put  a  ducat  in  her  clack-dish :  the  duke  had  crotchets  in  him: 
he  would  be  drunk  too ;  that  let  me  inform  you. 

Duke,  You  do  him  wrong,  surely. 

Lucio,  Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his.  A  shy  fellow  was  the  duke : 
and,  I  believe,  I  know  the  cause  of  his  withdrawing. 

Duke,  What,  I  pr'y thee,  might  be  the  cause  ] 

Lucio,  No, — pardon; — ^'tis  a  secret  must  be  locked  within  the 
teeth  and  the  lips ;  but  this  I  can  let  you  understand, — the  greater 
file  of  the  subject  held  the  duke  to  be  wise. 

Duke,  Wise !  why,  no  question  but  he  was. 

Lucio,  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing  fellow. 

Duke,  Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or  mistaking:  the  very 
\tream  of  his  life,  and  the  business  he  hath  helmed,  must,  upon  a 
warranted  need,  give  him  a  better  proclamation.  Let  him  be  but 
testimonied  in  his  own  bringings  forth,  and  he  shall  appear  to  the 
envious,  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier.    Therefore,  you  speak 
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unskilfully ;  or,  if  your  knowledge  be  more,  it  is  much  darkened  in 
your  malice. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  know  him,  and  I  love  him. 

Duke.  Love  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and  knowledge  with 
dearer  love. 

Lucio,  Come,  Sir,  I  know  what  I  know. 

Duke,  I  can  hardly  believe  that,  since  you  know  not  what  you 
speak.  But,  if  ever  the  duke  return,  (as  our  prayers  are  he  may,)  let 
me  desire  you  to  make  your  answer  before  him :  if  it  be  honest  you 
have  spoke,  you  have  courage  to  maintain  it :  I  am  bound  to  call 
upon  you ;  and,  I  pray  you,  your  name  ? 

Lucio.  Sir,  my  name  is  Lucio  \  well  known  to  the  duke. 

Duke,  He  shall  know  you  better,  Sir,  if  I  may  live  to  report  you. 

Lucio,  I  fear  you  not 

Duke,  O,  you  hope  the  duke  will  return  no  more  ;  or  you  imagine 
me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite.  But,  indeed,  I  can  do  you  little 
harm :  you  '11  forswear  this  again. 

Liuio,  I  '11  be  hanged  first :  thou  art  deceived  in  me,  friar.  But 
no  more  of  this.     Canst  thou  tell,  if  Claudio  die  to-morrow,  or  no  ] 

Duke,  Why  should  he  die,  Sirl 

Lucio,  Why,  for  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish.  I  would  the  duke 
we  talk  of  were  returned  again :  this  ungenitured  agent  will  unpeople 
the  province  with  continency ;  sparrows  must  not  build  in  his  house- 
eaves,  because  they  are  lecherous.  The  duke  yet  would  have  dark 
deeds  darkly  answered ;  he  would  never  bring  them  to  light :  would 
he  were  returned  !  Marry,  this  Claudio  is  condemned  for  untrussing. 
Farewell,  good  friar ;  I  pr'ythee,  pray  for  me.  The  duke,  I  say  to 
thee  again,  would  eat  mutton  on  Fridays,  He 's  now  past  it ;  yet, 
and  I  say  to  thee,  he  would  mouth  with  a  beggar,  though  she  smelt 
brown  bread  and  garlic :  say  that  I  said  so.     FareyrelL  \Exit. 

Duke,  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 

Can  censure  'scape :  back-wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.     What  king  so  strong, 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  1 — 
But  who  comes  here  % 

Enter  EscALUS,  Provost,  aiu/ Officers,  with  Mrs  Overdone. 

EscaL  Go ;  away  with  her  to  prison ! 

Mrs  Ov,  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me  \  your  honour  is  accounted 
a  merciful  man ;  good  my  lord. 

EscaL  Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still  forfeit  in  the  same 
kindl    This  would  make  mercy  swear,  and  play  the  tyrant 

Prov,  A  bawd  of  eleven  years*  continuance,  may  it  please  your 
honour. 

Mrs  Ov,  My  lord,  this  is  one  Lucio's  information  against  me. 
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Mistress  Kate  Keep-down  was  with  child  by  him  in  the  duke's  time; 
he  promised  her  marriage :  his  child  is  a  year  and  a  quarter  old,  come 
Philip  and  Jacob :  I  have  kept  it  myself;  and  see  how  he  goes  about 
to  abuse  me ) 

EscaL  That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  licence  : — ^let  him  be  called 
before  us. — ^Away  with  her  to  prison ! — Go  to ;  no  more  words. 
\,Exeunt  Officers  with  Mrs  Overdone.]  Provost,  my  brother  Angelo 
will  not  be  altered ;  Claudio  must  die  to-morrow :  let  him  be  fur- 
nished with  divines,  and  have  all  charitable  preparation.  If  my 
brother  wrought  by  my  pity,  it  should  not  be  so  with  him. 

Prov,  So  please  you,  this  friar  hath  been  with  him,  and  advised 
him  for  the  entertainment  of  death* 

Escal,  Good  even,  good  father. 

Dtiki,  Bliss  and  goodness  on  you  I 

EsccU,  Of  whence  are  you  I 

Duke,  Not  of  this  country,  though  my  chance  is  now 
To  use  it  for  my  time :  I  am  a  brother 
Of  gracious  order,  late  come  from  the  See, 
In  special  business  from  his  holiness. 

Escal,  What  news  abroad  i'  the  world  1 

Duke,  None,  but  that  there  is  so  great  a  fever  on  goodness,  that 
the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure  it :  novelty  is  only  in  request ;  and  it 
is  as  dangerous  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  as  it  is  virtuous  to 
be  constant  in  any  undertaking :  there  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to 
make  societies  secure;  but  security  enough  to  make  fellowships 
accursed : — much  upon  this  riddle  ru|;is  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 
This  news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's  news,  I  pray  you,  Sir, 
of  what  disposition  was  the  duke  1 

Escal,  One  that,  above  all  other  strifes,  contended  especially  to 
know  himself 

Duke,  What  pleasure  was  he  given  to ) 

Escal,  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry,  than  merry  at  any 
thing  which  professed  to  make  him  rejoice :  a  gentleman  of  all 
temperance.  But  leave  we  him  to  his  events,  with  a  prayer  they  may 
prove  prosperous ;  and  let  me  desire  to  know  how  you  find  Claudio 
prepared.  I  am  made  to  understand,  that  you  have  lent  him 
visitation. 

Duke.  He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinister  measure  from  his 
judge,  but  most  willingly  humbles  himself  to  the  determination  of 
justice :  yet  had  he  framed  to  himself,  by  the  instruction  of  his  frailty, 
many  deceiving  promises  of  life ;  which  I,  by  my  good  leisure,  have 
discredited  to  him,  and  now  is  he  resolved  to  die. 

Escal,  You  have  paid  the  heavens  your  function,  and  the  prisoner 
the  very  debt  of  your  callmg.  I  have  laboured  for  the  poor  gentle- 
man to  the  extremest  shore  of  my  modesty;  but  my  brother  justice 
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have  I  found  so  severe,  that  he  hath  forced  me  to  tell  him,  he  is 
indeed — justice. 

Dtike,  If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his  proceeding,  it 
shall  become  him  well ;  wherein  if  he  chance  to  fail,  he  hath  sen- 
tenced himself. 

.   Escal,  I  am  going  to  visit  the  prisoner.     Fare  you  well 
Duke.  Peace  be  with  you !  [Exeunt  Escalus  and  Provost 

He,  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear. 

Should  be  as  holy  as  severe ; 

Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 

Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go ; 

More  nor  less  to  others  paying, 

Than  by  self  offences  weighing. 

Shame  to  him,  whose  cruel  striking 

Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking ! 

Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 

To  weed  my  vice,  and  let  his  grow  I 

O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 

Though  angel  on  the  outward  side  1 

How  may  likeness,  made  in  crimes. 

Making  practice  on  the  times. 

To  draw  with  idle  spider's  strings 

Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things  I 

Crafl  against  vice  I  must  apply. 

With  Angelo  to-night  shall  lie 

His  old  betrothM,  but  despised : 

So  disguise  shall,  by  the  disguis'd, 

Pay  with  falsehood  false  exacting. 

And  perform  an  old  contracting.  \Exit. 


^SSf¥ 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I. — Garden  at  the  moated  Grange.    Before  Mariana's  House. 

Mariana  discovered  sitting ;  a  Boy  singing. 

SONG. 

Take,  O,  take  those  lips  away, 

That  so  sweetly  were  foxswoni ; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom  s 
But  my  kisses  bring  again, 

bring  againf 
Seals  of  loTe,  but  seal'd  in  vain, 

seal'd  in  vain. 
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Man.  Break  off  thy  song,  and  haste  thee  quick  away : 
Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  oflen  stilFd  my  brawling  discontent —  [Exi/  Boy. 

£fUer  Duke,  disguised  as  befort, 

I  cry  you  mercy,  Sir ;  and  well  could  wish 
You  had  not  found  me  here  so  musical : 
Let  me  excuse  me,  and  believe  me  so, — 
My  mirth  it  much  displeased,  but  pleased  my  woe. 
Duke,  'Tis  good ;  though  music  oft  hath  such  a  charm 
To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm. — 
I  pray  you,  tell  me,  hath  any  body  inquired  for  me  here  to-day  1 
much  upon  this  time  have  I  promised  here  to  meet 

Mari.  You  have  not  been  inquired  after:  I  have  sat  here  all 
day. 

Duke,  I  do  constantly  believe  you. — The  time  is  come,  even  now. 
I  shall  crave  your  forbearance  a  little :  may  be,  I  will  call  upon  you 
anon,  for  some  advantage  to  yourselfl 

Mart,  I  am  always  bound  to  you.  \Exii  into  the  house 

Enter  Isabella. 
Duke,  Very  well  met,  and  welcome. 

What  is  the  news  from  this  good  deputy  1 
Isab,  He  hath  a  garden  circimimur^d  with  brick, 

Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  back'd ; 

And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planch^d  gate. 

That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key : 

This  other  doth  command  a  little  door. 

Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads ; 

There  have  I  made  my  promise  on  the  heavy 

Middle  of  the  night  to  call  upon  him. 
Duke,  But  shall  you  on  your  knowledge  find  this  way  t 
Isab,  I  have  ta'en  a  due  and  wary  note  upon 't : 

With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence 

In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me 

The  way  twice  o'er. 
Duke,  Are  there  no  other  tokens 

Between  you  'greed,  concerning  her  observance  1 
Isab,  No,  none,  but  only  a  repair  i'  the  dark ; 

And  that  I  have  possessed  him  my  most  stay 

Can  be  but  brief:  for  I  have  made  him  know, 

I  have  a  servant  comes  with  me  along. 

That  stays  upon  me ;  whose  persuasion  is, 

I  come  about  my  brother. 
Duke.  Tis  well  borne  upi 
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I  have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 

A  word  of  this. — What  ho !  within  I  come  forth. 

Re-enter  Mariana. 

I  pray  you  be  acquainted  with  this  maid ; 

She  comes  to  do  you  good 
Isab,  I  do  desire  the  like. 

Duke,  Do  you  persuade  yourself  that  I  respect  you  1 
Mari.  Good  friar,  I  know  you  do,  and  have  found  it 
£>uk£.  Take,  then,  this  your  companion  by  the  hand, 

Who  hath  a  story  ready  for  your  ear. 

I  shall  attend  your  leisure :  but  make  haste ; 

The  vaporous  night  approaches. 
Mart.  Will 't  please  you  walk  aside  1 

[Exeunt  Mariana  and  Isabella. 
Duke,  O  place  and  greatness !  millions  of  false  eyes 

Are  struck  upon  thee.     Volumes  of  report 

Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 

Upon  thy  doings  !  thousand  escapes  of  wit 

Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream, 

And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies ! 

Re-enter  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Welcome !    How  agreed  t 
Isab,  She  '11  take  the  enterprise  upon  her,  father, 

If  you  advise  it 
Duke.  It  is  not  my  consent. 

But  my  entreaty  too. 
Isab,  Little  have  you  to  say, 

When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and  low, 
^  "  Remember  now  my  brother." 
Mari,  Fear  me  not 

Duke,  Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at  alL 

He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre-contract : 

To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin, 

Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 

Doth  flourish  the  deceit     Come,  let  us  go : 

Our  corn's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tilth 's  to  sow.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  11.—^  J^oom  in  tJu  Prison. 
Enter  Provost  and  Clown. 

Prov,  Come  hither,  sirrah.     Can  you  cut  off  a  man's  head  I 
Clo,  If  the  man  be  a  bachelor.  Sir,  I  can  :  but  if  he  be  a  married 
man,  he  is  his  wife's  head,  and  I  can  never  cut  off  a  woman's  head. 
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Prov,  Come,  Sir ;  leave  me  your  snatches,  and  yield  me  a  direct 
answer.  To-morrow  morning  are  to  die  Claudio  and  Bamardine. 
Here  is  in  our  prison  a  common  executioner,  who  in  his  office  lacks 
a  helper :  if  you  will  take  it  on  you  to  assist  him,  it  shall  redeem  you 
from  your  gyves ;  if  not,  you  shall  have  your  full  time  of  imprison- 
ment, and  your  deliverance  with  an  unpitied  whipping,  for  you  have 
been  a  notorious  bawd. 

Clo,  Sir,  I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time  out  of  mind ;  but  yet 
I  will  be  content  to  be  a  lawful  hangman.  I  would  be  glad  to  receive 
some  instruction  from  my  fellow  partner. 

Prov,  What  ho,  Abhorson !    Where 's  Abhorson,  there  ] 

Enter  Abhorson. 

Abhor.  Do  you  call.  Sir  % 

Prov,  Sirrah,  here 's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to-morrow  in  your  exe- 
cution. If  you  think  it  meet,  compound  with  him  by  the  year,  and 
let  him  abide  here  with  you  ;  if  not,  use  him  for  the  present,  and  dis- 
miss him.  He  cannot  plead  his  estimation  with  you ;  he  hath  been 
a  bawd. 

Abhor.  A  bawd.  Sir?  Fie  upon  him!  he  will  discredit  our 
mystery. 

Prov,  Go  to,  Sir ;  you  weigh  equally ;  a  feather  will  turn  the  scale. 

{Exit 

Cio,  Pray,  Sir,  by  your  good  favour, — for,  surely.  Sir,  a  good  fkvour 
you  have,  but  that  you  have  a  hanging  look, — do  you  call,  Sir,  your 
occupation  a  mystery  ? 

Abhor,  Ay,  Sir ;  a  mystery, 

Clo,  Painting,  Sir,  I  have  heard  say,  is  a  mystery;  and  your 
whores.  Sir,  being  members  of  my  occupation,  using  painting,  do 
prove  my  occupation  a  mystery ;  but  what  mystery  there  should  be  in 
hanging,  if  I  should  be  hanged,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Abator,  Sir,  it  is  a  mystery. 

Cio,  Proof] 

Abhor,  Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief — 

Clo,  If  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  yoiu*  true  man  thinks  it  big 
enough ;  if  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief,  your  thief  thinks  it  little 
enough :  so,  every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thiefl 

Ri-^nter  Provost. 

Prov,  Are  you  agreed? 

Clo,  Su-,  I  will  serve  him ;  for  I  do  find,  your  hangman  is  a  more 
penitent  trade  than  your  bawd, — ^he  doth  oflener  ask  forgiveness. 

Prov,  You,  sirrah,  provide  your  block  and  your  axe  to-morrow, 
four  o'clock. 

Abhor,  Come  on|  bawd ;  I  will  instruct  thee  in  my  trade ;  follow. 
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Clo.  I  do  desire  to  learn.  Sir ;  and,  I  hope,  if  you  have  occasion 
to  use  me  for  your  own  turn,  you  shall  find  me  yare ;  for,  truly,  Sir, 
for  your  kindness  I  owe  you  a  good  turn. 
Frctv.  Call  hither  Barnardine  and  Claudio  : 

\Eoc€unt  Clown  and  Abhorsok. 
Th'  one  has  my  pity ;  not  a  jot  the  other. 
Being  a  murderer,  though  he  were  my  brother. 

Enter  Claudio. 
Look,  here 's  the  warrant,  Claudio,  for  thy  death : 
'Tis  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-morrow 
Thou  must  be  made  immortal    Where 's  Barnardine? 
Claud,  As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guildess  labour. 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones : 
He  will  not  wake. 
Prov.  Who  can  do  good  on  him  1 

Well,  go,  prepare  yourself.     [Knocking  within,']    But  hark,  what 

noise  % — 
Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort! — [-ffjc/^  Claudio.]    By  and 

by!— 
I  hope  it  is  some  pardon,  or  reprieve. 
For  the  most  gentle  Claudio. — 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  before. 

Welcome,  father. 
Duke.  The  best  and  wholesom'st  spirits  of  the  night 

Envelop  you,  good  provost  I    Who  call'd  here  of  late  1 
Prov,  None,  since  the  curfew  rung. 
Duke.  Not  Isabel! 

PfW,  No. 

Duke.  They  will,  then,  ere 't  be  long. 
Prov.  What  comfort  is  for  Claudio  1 

Duke.  There 's  some  in  hope. 

Prov.  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 
Duke.  Not  so,  not  so ;  his  life  is  paralleled 

Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice : 

He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 

That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 

To  qualify  in  others :  were  he  meal'd  with  that 

Which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous; 

But  this  being  so,  he 's  jusL — [Knocking  within.'] 

Now  are  they  come. —  [Exit  Provost 

This  is  a  gentle  provost:  seldom-when 

The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men.  [Knocking. 

How  now  I  What  noise]    That  spirit's  possessed  with  liaste, 
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That  wounds  th'  unsisting  postern  with  these  strokes. 

He-enter  Proyost. 

Frav.  [Speaking  to  cm  at  the  door.]  There  he  must  stay  until  the 
officer 

Arise  to  let  him  in :  he  is  call'd  up. 
Dukf.  Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet, 

But  he  must  die  to-morrow  f 
Prov.  None,  Sir,  none. 

Dukf,  As  near  the  dawning,  provost,  as  it  is, 

You  shall  hear  more  ere  morning. 
Fnw.  Happily, 

You  something  know ;  yet,  I  believe,  there  comes 

No  countermand ;  no  such  example  have  we : 

Besides,  upon  the  very  siege  of  justice, 

Lord  Angelo  hath  to  the  public  ear 

Profess'd  the  contrary. 

£MUr  a  Messenger. 

This  is  his  lordship's  man. 
Duke.  And  here  comes  Claudio's  pardon. 

Mes.  [Giving  a  paper.']  My  lord  hath  sent  you  this  note;  and  by 
me  this  farther  charge, — ^that  you  swerve  not  from  tl\e  smallest  article 
of  it,  neither  in  time,  matter,  or  other  circumstance.    Good  morrow; 
for,  as  I  take  it,  it  is  almost  day. 
Frov.  I  shall  obey  him.  [Exit  Messenger 

Duke.  [Aside,]  This  is  his  pardon,  purchased  by  such  sin. 
For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in. 
Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity, 
When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority  : 
When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy 's  so  extended, 
That  for  the  fault's  love  is  th'  offender  friended. — 
Now,  Sir,  what  news  1 
Frov.  I  told  you :  Lord  Angelo,  belike  thinking  me  remiss  in  mine 
office,  awakens  me  with  this  unwonted  putting  on ;  methinks  strangely, 
for  he  hath  not  used  it  before. 
Duke.  Pray  you,  let's  hear. 
Frov.  [Reads.] 

••  Whatsoever  you  may  hear  to  the  contrary,  let  Clandio  be  executed  by  four  of 
the  clock ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  Bamardine.  For  my  better  satisfaction,  let  me 
have  Claudio*8  head  sent  me  by  five.  Let  this  be  duly  performed;  with  a  thought, 
that  more  depends  on  it  than  we  must  yet  deliver.  Thus  fail  not  to  do  your  office, 
as  you  will  answer  it  at  your  periL" 

What  say  you  to  this,  Sir?. 

Duke.  What  is  that  Bamardine,  who  is  to  be  executed  in  the  after- 
noon 1 
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Prov,  A  Bohemian  bom  ;  but  here  nursed  up  and  bred  •  one  that 
is  a  prisoner  nine  years  old. 

Duke,  How  came  it  that  the  absent  duke  had  not  either  delivered 
him  to  his  liberty,  or  executed  him  1  I  have  heard  it  was  ever  his 
manner  to  do  so. 

Prov,  His  friends  still  wrought  reprieves  for  him .  and,  indeed,  his 
fact,  till  now  in  the  government  of  Lord  Angelo,  came  not  to  an 
undoubtful  proof. 

Duke,  It  is  now  apparent  1 

Prov,  Most  manifest,  and  not  denied  by  himself. 

Duke.  Hath  he  borne  himself  penitently  in  prison  1  How  seems 
he  to  be  touched  ? 

Prov,  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully  but  as  a 
drunken  sleep ;  careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of  what 's  past,  present, 
or  to  come ;  insensible  of  mortality,  and  desperately  mortal. 

Duke,  He  wants  advice. 

Prov,  He  will  hear  none :  he  hath  evermore  had  the  liberty  of  the 
prison ;  give  him  leave  to  escape  hence,  he  would  not :  drunk  many 
times  a  day,  if  not  many  days  entirely  drunk.  We  have  very  oft 
awaked  him,  as  if  to  carry  him  to  execution,  and  showed  him  a 
seeming  warrant  for  it :  it  hath  not  moved  him  at  all 

Duke,  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  written  in  your  brow,  provost, 
honesty  and  constancy :  if  I  read  it  not  truly,  my  ancient  skill  be- 
guiles me ;  but,  in  the  boldness  of  my  cunning,  I  will  lay  myself  in 
hazard.  Claudio,  whom  here  you  have  warrant  to  execute,  is  no 
greater  forfeit  to  the  law  than  Angelo  who  hath  sentenced  him.  To 
make  you  understand  this  in  a  manifested  effect,  I  crave  but  four 
days'  respite ;  for  the  which  you  are  to  do  me  both  a  present  and  a 
dangerous  courtesy. 

Prov,  Pray,  Sir,  in  what  % 

Duke,  In  the  delaying  death. 

Prov,  Alack !  how  may  I  do  it, — Shaving  the  hour  limited,  and  an 
express  command,  under  penalty,  to  deliver  his  head  in  the  view  of 
Angelo?  I  may  make  my  case  as  Claudio's,  to  cross  this  in  the 
smallest 

Duke,  By  the  vow  of  mine  order  I  warrant  you,  if  my  instructions 
may  be  your  guide.  Let  this  Barnardine  be  this  morning  executed, 
and  his  head  borne  to  Angelo. 

Prov,  Angelo  hath  seen  them  both,  and  will  discover  the 
favour. 

Duke,  O,  death 's  a  great  disguiser ;  and  you  may  add  to  it.  Shave 
the  head,  and  tie  the  beard ;  and  say  it  was  the  desire  of  the  peni- 
tent to  be  so  bared  before  his  death:  you  know,  the  course  is 
common.    U  any  thing  fall  to  you  upon  this,  more  than  thanks  and 
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good  fortune,  by  the  saint  whom  I  profess,  I  will  plead  against  it 
with  my  life. 

Prov,  Pardon  me,  good  father ;  it  is  against  my  oatL 

Duke,  Were  you  sworn  to  the  duke,  or  to  the  deputy  I 

Pnrv,  To  him,  and  to  his  substitutes. 

Duke,  You  will  think  you  have  made  no  offence,  if  the  duke  avouch 
the  justice  of  your  dealing  1 

PrmK  But  what  likelihood  is  in  that  ] 

Duke,  Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty.  Yet  since  I  see  you 
fearful,  that  neither  my  coat,  integrity,  nor  persuasion,  can  with  ease 
attempt  you,  I  will  go  farther  than  I  meant,  to  pluck  all  fears  out  of 
you.  Look  you.  Sir,  here  is  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  duke :  you 
know  the  character,  I  doubt  not ;  and  the  signet  is  not  strange  to 
you. 

Prov,  I  know  them  both. 

Duke,  The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  the  duke :  you  shall 
anon  over-read  it  at  your  pleasure;  where  you  shall  find,  within  these 
two  days  he  will  be  here.  This  is  a  thing  that  Angelo  knows  not ; 
for  he  this  very  day  receives  letters  of  strange  tenor ;  perchance,  of 
the  duke's  death  ;  perchance,  entering  into  some  monastery ;  but,  by 
chance,  nothing  of  what  is  writ  Look,  the  unfolding  star  calls  up 
the  shepherd.  Put  not  yourself  into  amazement  how  these  things 
should  be :  all  difficulties  are  but  easy  when  they  are  known.  Call 
your  executioner,  and  off  with  Bamardine's  head :  I  will  give  him 
a  present  shrift,  and  advise  him  for  a  better  place.  Yet  you  are 
amazed ;  but  this  shall  absolutely  resolve  you.  Come  away ;  it  is 
almost  clear  dawn.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IIL— Another  Room  in  the  Prison. 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo,  I  am  as  well  acquainted  here,  as  I  was  in  our  house  of  pro- 
fession :  one  would  think,  it  were  mistress  Overdone's  own  house ; 
for  here  be  many  of  her  old  customers.  First,  here 's  young  master 
Rash ;  he's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger,  nine- 
score  and  seventeen  pounds ;  of  which  he  made  five  marks,  ready 
money :  marry,  then  ginger  was  not  much  in  request,  for  the  old 
women  were  all  dead.  Then  is  there  here  one  master  Caper,  at  the 
suit  of  master  Threepile  the  mercer,  for  some  four  suits  of  peach- 
colour'd  satin,  which  now  peaches  him  a  beggar.  Then  have  we 
here  young  Dizzy,  and  young  master  Deep-vow,  and  master  Copper- 
spur,  and  master  Starve-lackey,  the  rapier  and  dagger-man,  and  young 
Drop-heir  that  kill'd  lusty  Pudding,  and  master  Forthright  the  tilter, 
and  brave  master  Shoe-tie  the  great  traveller,  and  wild  Half  <:aa  th::i 
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stabbed  Pots,  and,  I  think,  forty  more ;  all  great  doers  in  our  trade, 
and  are  now  "  for  the  Lord's  saJce." 

Enter  Abhorsok. 

Abhor.  Sirrah,  bring  Bamardine  hither. 

Cio,  Master  Bamardine!  you  must  rise  and  be  hanged,  master 
Bamardine. 

Abhor.  What  ho!  Bamardine  I 

Bamar.  [  Within.^  A  pox  o*  your  throats  1  Who  makes  that  noise 
there  I    What  are  you  1 

Clo.  Your  friend,  Sir ;  the  hangman.  You  must  be  so  good.  Sir, 
to  rise  and  be  put  to  death. 

Bamar.  [  Within  ]  Away,  you  rogue,  away !    I  am  sleepy. 

Abhor.  Tell  him  he  must  awake,  and  that  quickly  too. 

Cio.  VT2Cf^  master  Bamardine,  awake  till  you  are  executed,  and 
sleep  afterwards. 

Abhor.  Go  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out 

Clo.  He  is  coming,  Sir,  he  is  coming ;  I  hear  his  straw  rustle. 

Abhor,  Is  the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrah  f 

Clo.  Very  ready,  Sir. 

Enter  Barnardinb. 

Bamar.  How  now,  Abhorson !  what 's  the  news  with  you  I 

Abhor.  Tmly,  Sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into  your  prayers ; 
for,  look  you,  the  warrant 's  come. 

Bamar.  You  rogue,  I  have  been  drinking  all  night;  I  am  not 
fitted  for 't 

Clo.  O,  the  better,  Sir ;  for  he  that  drinks  all  night,  and  is  hang'd 
betimes  in  the  morning,  may  sleep  the  sounder  all  the  next  day. 

Abhor.  Look  you.  Sir;  here  comes  your  ghostly  father:  do  we 

jest  now,  think  you ) 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  he/are. 

Duke.  Sir,  induced  by  my  charity,  and  hearing  how  hastily  you  are 

to  depart,  I  am  come  to  advise  you,  comfort  you,  and  pray  with  you. 

Bamar,  Friar,  not  I :  I  have  been  drinking  hard  all  night,  and  I 

will  have  more  time  to  prepare  me,  or  they  shall  beat  out  my  brains 

with  billets :  I  will  not  consent  to  die  this  day,  that's  certain. 

Duike.  O,  Sir,  you  must :  and  therefore,  I  beseech  you, 

Look  forward  on  the  joumey  you  shall  go. 
Bamar,  I  swear  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any  man*s  persuasion. 
Duke.  But  hear  you, — 

Bamar,  Not  a  word :  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me,  come  to 
my  ward ;  for  thence  will  not  I  to-day.  [Exit. 

Duke,  Unfit  to  live,  or  die.     O,  gravel  heart ! — 
After  him,  fellows ;  bring  him  to  the  block. 

[Exeunt  Abhorson  and  Clown. 
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Enter  Provost 

Prov,  Now,  Sir,  how  do  you  find  the  prisoner! 

JDuke.  A  creature  ^nprepar'd,  unmeet  for  death ; 
And,  to  transport  him  in  the  mind  he  is, 
Were  damnable. 

Prov.  Here  in  the  prison,  father, 

There  died  this  morning  of  a  cruel  fever 
One  Ragozine,  a  most  notorious  pirate, 
A  man  of  Claudio's  years ;  his  beard  and  head 
Just  of  his  colour.     What  if  we  do  omit 
This  reprobate  till  he  were  well  inclined ; 
And  satisfy  the  deputy  with  the  visage 
Of  Ragozine,  more  like  to  Claudiol 

Duke.  O,  'tis  an  accident  that  heaven  provides  I 
Despatch  it  presently  :  the  hour  draws  on 
Prefix'd  by  Angelo.     See  this  be  done. 
And  sent  according  to  command,  whiles  I 
Persuade  this  rude  wretch  willingly  to  die. 

Prov,  This  shall  be  done,  good  father,  presently. 
But  Bamardine  must  die  this  afternoon : 
And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio, 
To  save  me  from  the  danger  that  might  come, 
If  he  were  known  alive  1 

Duke.  Let  this  be  done, — put  them  in  secret  holds, 
Both  Bamardine  and  Claudio  : 
Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting 
To  th*  under  generation,  you  shall  find 
Your  safety  manifested 

Prov,  I  am  your  free  dependant 

Duke,  Quick,  despatch,  and  send  the  head  to  Angelo. 

[Exit  Provost 
Now  will  I  write  letters  to  Angelo, — 
The  provost,  he  shall  bear  them, — whose  contents 
Shall  witness  to  him  I  am  near  at  home, 
And  that,  by  great  injunctions,  I  am  bound 
To  enter  publicly  :  him  I  *11  desire 
To  meet  me  at  the  consecrated  fount, 
A  league  below  tlie  city ;  and  from  thence, 
By  cold  gradation  and  well-balanc'd  form, 
We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo. 

Re-enter  Provost,  with  Ragtftin/s  head, 

Prov,  Here  is  the  head ;  1 41  carry  it  myself. 
Duke,  Convenient  is  it     Make  a  swift  return  ; 
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For  I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things^ 
That  want  no  ear  but  yours. 

Prov.  I  'U  make  all  speed  [Exil, 

Isab,  [  Within^  Peace,  ho,  be  here ! 

Duke,  The  tongue  of  Isabel     She 's  come  to  know 
If  yet  her  brother's  pardon  be  come  hither : 
But  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good, 
To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair, 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Isab,  Ho,  by  your  leave. 

Duke,  Good  morning  to  you,  fair  and  gracious  daughter. 

Isab,  The  better,  given  me  by  so  holy  a  man. 
Haih  yet  the  deputy  sent  my  brother's  pardon  % 

Duke,  He  hath  released  him,  Isabel,  from  the  world : 
His  head  is  off,  and  sent  to  Angela 

Isab,  Nay,  but  it  is  not  so. 

Duke,  It  is  no  other : 

Show  your  wisdom,  daughter,  in  your  close  patience. 

Isab,  O,  I  will  to  him,  and  pluck  out  his  eyes ! 

Duke,  You  shall  not  be  admitted  to  his  sight 

Isab,  Unhappy  Claudio !    Wretched  Isabel ! 
Injurious  world !     Most  damned  Angelo ! 

Duke,  This  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you  a  jot  1 
Forbear  it  therefore ;  give  your  cause  to  heaven. 
Mark  what  I  say,  which  you  shall  find 
By  every  syllable  a  faithfiil  verity. 
The  duke  comes  home  to-morrow ;  nay,  dry  your  eyes : 
One  of  our  convent,  and  his  confessor. 
Gives  me  this  instance :  already  he  hath  carried 
Notice  to  Escalus  and  Angelo ; 
Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates. 
There  to  give  up  their  power.     If  you  can,  pace  your  wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go ; 
And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart, 
And  general  honour. 

Isab,  I  am  directed  by  you. 

Duke,  This  letter,  then,  to  friar  Peter  give ; 
•Tis  that  he  sent  me  of  the  duke's  return : 
Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company 
At  Mariana's  house  to-night     Her  cause,  and  yours^ 
I  'U  perfect  him  withal :  and  he  shall  bring  you 
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Before  the  duke  ;  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 
Accuse  him  home  and  home.     For  my  poor  self, 
I  am  combined  by  a  sacred  vow, 
And  shall  be  absent     Wend  you  with  this  letter. 
Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 
With  a  light  heart :  trust  not  my  holy  order, 
If  I  pervert  your  course. — Who 's  here  1 

Enter  Lucio. 

Ltuio,  Good  even  I 

Friar,  where  is  the  provost  ? 

Duke.  Not  within,  Sir. 

Lucio.  O  pretty  Isabella,  I  am  pale  at  mine  heart  to  see  thine 
eyes  so  red :  thou  must  be  patient  I  am  fain  to  dine  and  sup  with 
water  and  bran ;  I  dare  not  for  my  head  fill  my  belly ;  one  fruitful 
meal  would  set  me  to  *t  But  they  say,  the  duke  will  be  here  to- 
morrow. By  my  troth,  Isabel,  I  loved  thy  brother:  if  the  old 
fantastical  duke  of  dark  comers  had  been  at  home,  he  had  lived. ' 

[Exit  Isabella. 

Duke,  Sir,  the  duke  is  marvellous  little  beholden  to  your  reports ; 
but  the  best  is,  he  lives  not  in  them. 

Lucio.  Friar,  thou  knowest  not  the  duke  so  well  as  I  do :  he 's  a 
better  woodman  than  thou  takest  him  for. 

Duke.  Well,  you  '11  answer  this  one  day.     Fare  ye  well. 

Lucio.  Nay,  tarry ;  1 11  go  along  with  thee :  I  can  tell  thee  pretty 
tales  of  the  duke. 

Duke.  You  have  told  me  too  many  of  him  already.  Sir,  if  they 
be  true ;  if  not  true,  none  were  enough. 

Lucio.  I  was  once  before  him  for  getting  a  wench  with  child. 

Duke.  Did  you  such  a  thing  ] 

Lucio.  Yes,  marry,  did  I :  but  I  was  fain  to  forswear  it ;  they 
would  else  have  married  me  to  the  rotten  medlar. 

Duke.  Sir,  your  company  is  fairer  than  honest     Rest  you  well. 

Lucio.  By  my  troth,  I  '11  go  with  thee  to  the  lane's  end :  if  bawdy 
talk  offend  you,  we  '11  have  very  little  of  it  Nay,  friar,  I  am  a  kind 
of  burr ;  I  shall  stick.  [Exeuut. 

SCENE  IV. — A  Room  in  Angelo's  House. 

Enter  Angelo  and  EsCALUS. 

Escal.  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disvouched  other. 

Ang.  In  most  uneven  and  distracted  manner.  His  actions  show 
much  like  to  madness :  pray  heaven  his  wisdom  be  not  tainted ! 
And  why  meet  him  at  the  gates,  and  re-deliver  our  authorities 
there  1 
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Escal.  I  guess  not 

Ang.  And  why  should  we  proclaim  it  in  an  hour  before  his  enter- 
ing, that  if  any  crave  redress  of  injustice,  they  should  exhibit  their 
petitions  in  the  street  1 

Escal.  He  shows  his  reason  for  that; — ^to  have  a  despatch  of 
complaints,  and  to  deliver  us  from  devices  hereafter,  which  shall 
then  have  no  power  to  stand  against  us. 

Ang.  Well,  I  beseech  you,,  let  it  be  proclaimed : 
Betimes  i'  the  mom  I  '11  call  you  at  your  house. 
Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit 
As  are  to  meet  him. 

Escal.  I  shall,  Sir :  fare  you  well. 

Ang.  Good  night. —  [Exit  Escalus. 

This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unpregnant, 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.     A  deflowered  maid  1 
And  by  an  eminent  body,  that  enforced 
The  law  against  it !     But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss. 
How  might  she  tongue  me !     Yet  reason  dares  her  no ; 
For  my  authority  bears  so  credent  bulk. 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch. 
But  it  confounds  the  breather.     He  should  have  liv^d. 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  sense. 
Might  in  the  times  to  come  have  ta'en  revenge, 
By  so  receiving  a  dishonoured  life 
With  ransom  of  such  shame.    Would  yet  he  had  liVd  I 
Alack !  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot. 
Nothing  goes  right :  we  would,  and  we  would  not  [Exit. 


SCENE  \.— Fields  without  the  Taum. 
Enter  Duke,  in  his  ovm  habit^  and  Friar  Peter. 

Dtike.  These  letters  at  fit  time  deliver  me.  [Givipig  letters. 

The  provost  knows  our  purpose,  and  our  plot 
The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  your  instruction, 
And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift, 
Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that. 
As  cause  doth  minister.     Go,  call  at  Flavius'  house, 
And  tell  him  where  I  stay :  give  the  like  notice 
To  Valentinus,  Rowland,  and  to  Crassus, 
And  bid  them  bring  the  trumpets  to  the  gate ; 
But  send  me  Flavius  first 

F.  Peter.  It  shall  be  speeded  well.         [Exit. 
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Enter  Varrius. 
Duke.  I  thank  thee,  Varrius ;  thou  hast  made  good  haste ; 
Come,  we  will  walk.     There 's  other  of  our  friends 
Will  greet  us  here  anon,  my  gentle  Varrius.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  Yl.— Street  near  the  City  Gate. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Mariana. 

Isab,  To  speak  so  indif ectly,  I  am  loath : 
I  would  say  the  truth ;  but  to  accuse  him  so, 
That  is  your  part :  yet  I  'm  advis'd  to  do  it ; 
He  says,  to  veil  full  purpose. 

Man.  '  Be  rul'd  by  him. 

Isab.  Besides,  he  tells  me,  that  if  perad venture 
He  speak  against  me  on  the  adverse  side, 
I  should  not  think  it  strange  \  for  'tis  a  physic 
That 's  bitter  to  sweet  end. 

Mari.  I  would,  fhar  Peter — 

Isab.  O,  peace !  the  friar  is  come. 

Enter  Friar  Peter. 

F.  Peter.  Come ;  I  have  found  you  out  a  stand  most  fit, 
Where  you  may  have  such  vantage  on  tlie  duke. 
He  shall  not  pass  you.     Twice  have  the  trumpets  sounded ; 
The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  hent  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  duke  is  entering :  therefore  hence,  away.  [Exeunt 


4fS^ 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  L—A  public  Place  near  the  City  Gate. 

Mariana,  veiled^  Isabella,  and  Friar  Y'sm.iL^  at  a  distance.  Enter  from  one 
side^  Duke,  in  his  own  AaSit,  Varrius,  Lords ;  /rtm  tke  other^  Angelo, 
EscALUS,  Lucid,  Provost,  Officers,  ««m^  Citizens. 

Dttke.  My  very  worthy  cousin,  fiiirly  met : — 
Our  old  and  faithful  friend,  we  are  glad  to  see  you. 
Ang,  and  Escal,  Happy  return  be  to  your  royal  grace  I 
Duki,  Many  and  hearty  thankings  to  you  both. 
We  have  made  inquiry  of  you  ,  and  we  hear 
Such  goodness  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul 
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Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks, 
Forerunning  more  requital 

Ang,  You  make  my  bonds  still  greater. 

Duke,  O,  your  desert  speaks  loud ;  and  I  should  wrong  it, 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom, 
When  it  deserves,  with  characters  of  brass, 
A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time. 
And  razure  of  oblivion.     Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  the  subject  see,  to  make  them  know 
That  outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  within. — Come,  Escalus  \ 
You  must  walk  by  us  on  our  other  hand ; — 
And  good  supporters  are  you. 

Friar  Peter  and  Isabella  come  forward, 

F,  Peter.  Now  is  your  time :  speak  loud,  and  kneel  before 
him. 

Isab.  Justice,  O  royal  duke !     Vail  your  regard 
Upon  a  wrong'd,  I  would  fain  have  said,  a  maid  1 
O  worthy  prince,  dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object. 
Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint, 
And  given  me  justice,  justice,  justice,  justice ! 

JDuke,  Relate  your  wrongs  :  in  what?  by  whom?    Be  brieC 
Here  is  lord  Angelo  shall  give  you  justice : 
Reveal  yourself  to  him. 

Isab,  O  worthy  duke. 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil : 
Hear  me  yourself;  for  that  which  I  must  speak, 
Must  either  punish  me,  not  being  believed. 
Or  wring  redress  from  you :  hear  me,  O,  hear  me,  here  1 

Ang,  My  lord,  her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are  not  firm : 
She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother, 
Cut  off  by  course  of  justice, — 

Isab,  By  course  of  justice ! 

Ang,  And  she  will  speak  most  bitterly,  and  strange. 

Isab,  Most  strange,  but  yet  most  truly,  will  I  speak : 
That  Angelo's  forsworn ;  is  it  not  strange  ? 
That  Angelo's  a  murderer ;  is  *t  not  strange  1 
That  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thie^ 
A  hypocrite,  a  virgin-violator ; 
Is  it  not  strange,  and  strange? 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  ten  times  strange. 

Isab.  It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angelo, 
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Than  this  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange : 
Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true ;  for  truth  is  truth 
To  th'  end  of  reckoning. 

Duke,  Away  with  her ! — poor  soul. 

She  speaks  this  in  th'  infirmity  of  sense. 

Isah.  O  prince,  I  cbnjure  thee,  as  thou  believ'st 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world. 
That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
That  I  am  touch'd  with  madness !     Make  not  impossible 
That  which  but  seems  unlike.     Tis  not  impossible. 
But  one,  the  wicked'st  caitiff  on  the  ground, 
May  seem  as  shy,  as  grave,  as  just,  as  absolute 
As  Angelo ;  even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms, 
Be  an  arch-villain  :  believe  i^  royal  prince : 
If  he  be  less,  he 's  nothing ;  but  he 's  more. 
Had  I  more  name  for  badness. 

Duke,  By  mine  honesty, 

If  she  be  mad, — as  I  believe  no  other, — 
Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense, 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing, 
As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness. 

hob,  O  gracious  duke, 

Harp  not  on  that ;  nor  do  not  banish  reason 
For  inequality ;  but  let  your  reason  serve 
To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid. 
And  hide  the  false  seems  true. 

Duke,  Many  that  are  not  mad. 

Have,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason. — What  would  you  sayf 

Isab.  I  am  the  sister  of  one  Claud io. 
Condemned  upon  the  act  of  fornication 
To  lose  his  head  ;  condemned  by  Angela 
I,  in  probation  of  a  sisterhood, 
Was  sent  to  by  my  brother ;  one  Lucio 
As  then  the  messenger, — 

Lucio,  That 's  I,  an  *t  like  your  grace : 

■  I  came  to  her  from  Claudio,  and  desir*d  her 
To  try  her  gracious  fortune  with  lord  Angelo, 
For  her  poor  brother's  pardon, 

Isab,  That  *s  he  indeed. 

Duke,  You  were  not  bid  to  speak. 

Lucio,  No,  my  good  lord. 

Nor  wish'd  to  hold  my  peace. 

Duke.  I  wish  you  now,  then ; 
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Pray  you,  take  note  of  it :  and  when  you  have 
A  business  for  yourself,  pray  heaven,  you  then 
Be  perfect. 

Lucio,  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Duke,  The  warrant 's  for  yourself ;  take  heed  to  it 

Isab.  This  gentleman  told  somewhat  of  my  tale, — 

Lucio,  Right 

Duke,  It  may  be  right ;  but  you  are  in  the  wrong 
To  speak  before  your  time. — Proceed 

Isab.  I  went 

To  this  pernicious  caitiflf  deputy, — 

Duke,  That 's  somewhat  madly  spoken. 

Isab,  Pardon  it ; 

The  phrase  is  to  the  matter. 

Duke,  Mended  again.     The  matter ; — ^proceed. 

Isab,  In  brief, — to  set  the  needless  process  by, 
How  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray'd,  and  kneel'd, 
How  he  refeird  me,  and  how  I  replied, — 
For  this  was  of  much  lengthy — the  vile  conclusion 
I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter : 
He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  concupiscible  intemperate  lust, 
Release  my  brother ;  and,  after  much  debatement, 
My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour, 
And  I  did  yield  to  him :  but  the  next  mom  betimes, 
His  purpose  surfeiting,  he  sends  a  warrant 
For  my  poor  brothers  head. 

Duke,  This  is  most  likely ! 

Isab,  O,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true ! 

Duke,  By  heaven,  fond  wretch !  thou  know'st  not  what 
thou  speak'st. 
Or  else  thou  art  subom'd  against  his  honour 
In  hateful  practice.     First,  his  integrity 
Stands  without  blemish  :  next,  it  imports  no  reason 
That  with  such  vehemency  he  should  pursue 
Faults  proper  to  himself :  if  he  had  so  offended, 
He  would  have  weigh'd  thy  brother  by  himself, 
And  not  have  cut  him  off.     Some  one  hath  set  you  on : 
Confess  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  advice 
Thou  cam*st  here  to  complain. 

Isab,  And  is  this  all  ] 

Then,  O !  you  blessed  ministers  above, 
Keep  me  in  patience ;  and,  with  ripen'd  time, 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up 
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In  countenance ! — Heaven  shield  your  grace  from  woe, 
As  I,  thus  wronged,  hence  unbelievfed  go ! 

Duke.  I  know  you'd  fain  be  gone. — ^An  officer  I 
To  prison  with  her  I — Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  us?    This  needs  must  be  a  practice. — 
Who  knew  of  your  intent,  and  coming  hither  ? 

Isab,  One  that  I  would  were  here,  friar  Lodowick. 

Duke,  A  ghostly  father,  belike. — Who  knows  that  Lodowick 

Lucio,  My  lord,  I  know  him ;  'tis  a  meddling  friar ; 
I  do  not  like  the  man :  had  he  been  lay,  my  lord. 
For  certain  words  he  spake  against  your  grace 
In  your  retirement,  I  had  swing'd  him  soundly. 

Duke.  Words  against  me  1    This'  a  good  friar,  belike ! 
And  to  set  on  this  wretched  woman  here 
Against  our  substitute ! — Let  this  friar  be  found. 

Lucio,  But  yesternight,  my  lord,  she  and  that  friar 
I  saw  them  at  the  prison :  a  saucy  friar, 
A  very  scurvy  fellow. 

F,  Peter,  Bless'd  be  your  royal  grace  I 

I  have  stood  by,  my  lord,  and  I  have  heard 
Your  royd  ear  abus'd.     First,  hath  this  woman 
Most  wrongfully  accus'd  your  substitute. 
Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her, 
As  she  from  one  ungot 

Duke,  We  did  believe  no  less. 

Know  you  that  friar  Lodowick,  that  she  speaks  of? 

F,  Peter,  I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy : 
Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler. 
As  he  *s  reported  by  this  gentleman ; 
And,  on  my  trust,  a  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace. 

Lucio,  My  lord,  most  villainously ;  believe  it 

F,  Peter,  Well,  he  in  time  may  come  to  clear  himself; 
But  at  this  instant  he  is  sick,  my  lord. 
Of  a  strange  fever.     Upon  his  mere  request, — 
Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  complaint 
Intended  'gainst  lord  Angelo, — came  I  hither. 
To  speak,  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true,  and  false ;  and  what  he,  with  his  oath 
And  all  probation,  will  make  up  full  clear. 
Whensoever  he  *s  convented.    First,  for  this  woman,— 
To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman. 
So  vulgarly  and  personally  accused, — 
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Her  shall  you  hear  disprove  to  her  eyes,   ' 
Till  she  herself  confess  it 
DuJu,  Good  friar,  let  *s  hear  it 

[Isabella  is  cartied  off  guarded;  and  Mariana 

comes  forward 
Do  you  not  smile  at  this,  lord  Angelo  1 — 

0  heaven,  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools  !— 
Give  us  some  seats. — Come,  cousin  Angelo ; 
In  this  I  '11  be  impartial ;  be  you  judge 

Of  your  own  cause. — Is  this  the  witness,  friar  1 

First,  let  her  show  her  face,  and  after  spealc 
Mari.  Pardon,  my  lord  ;  I  will  not  show  my  face, 

Until  my  husband  bid  me. 
Duke,  What,  are  you  married  ? 

Mari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Are  you  a  maid  1 

Mari,  No,  my  lord. 

Duke,  A  widow,  then  ] 
Mart.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Why,  you 

Are  nothing,  then : — neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife  % 
Lucia.  My  lord,  she  may  be  a  punk ;  for  many  of  them  are  neithei 
maid,  widow,  nor  wife. 
Duke.  Silence  that  fellow :  I  would  he  had  some  cause 

To  prattle  for  himsel£ 
Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 
Mari,  My  lord,  I  do  confess  I  ne*er  ^'as  married ; 

And  I  confess,  besides,  I  am  no  maid : 

1  have  known  my  husband  ;  yet  my  husband  knows  not 
That  ever  he  knew  me. 

Lucio.  He  was  drunk,  then,  my  lord :  it  can  be  no  better. 

Duke.  For  the  benefit  of  silence,  'would  thou  wert  so  too  I 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Duke,  This  is  no  witness  for  lord  Angelo. 

Mari.  Now  I  come  to  \  my  lord : 

She  that  accuses  him  of  fornication, 
In  self-same  manner  doth  accuse  my  husband ; 
And  charges  him,  my  lord,  with  such  a  time, 
When,  1 11  depose,  I  had  him  in  mine  arms, 
With  all  th'  effect  of  love. 

Ang.  Charges  she  more  than  me  I 

Mari.  Not  that  I  know. 

Duke.  No  ?  you  say,  your  husband. 

Mari.  Why,  just,  my  lord,  and  that  is  Angelo, 
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Who  thinks  he  knows  that  he  ne*er  knew  my  body ; 

But  knows  he  thinks  that  he  knows  Isabers. 
Ang,  This  is  a  strange  abuse. — Let 's  see  thy  fece. 
Mart.  My  husband  bids  me  ;  now  I  will  unmask.  \Unvciling. 

This  is  that  face,  thou  cruel  Angelo, 

Which  once  thou  swor'st  was  worth  the  looking  on ; 

This  is  the  hand,  which,  with  a  vow'd  contract, 

Was  fast  belock'd  in  thine ;  this  is  the  body 

That  took  away  the  match  from  Isabel, 

And  did  supply  thee  at  thy  garden-house 

In  her  imagined  person. 
Duke,  Know  you  this  woman  1 

Lucio,  Carnally,  she  says. 
Duke,  Sirrah,  no  more  f 

Ludo,  Enough,  my  lord. 
Ang,  My  lord,  I  must  confess,  I  know  this  woman : 

And  five  years  since  there  was  some  speech  of  marriage 

Betwixt  myself  and  her ;  which  was  broke  off, 

Partly,  for  that  her  promisM  proportions 

Came  short  of  composition ;  but,  in  chief, 

For  that  her  reputation  was  disvalu^d 

In  levity :  since  which  time  of  five  years 

I  never  spake  with  her,  saw  her,  nor  heard  from  her, 

Upon  my  faith  and  honour. 
Mart,  Noble  prince. 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven,  and  words  from  breath, 

As  there  is  sense  in  truth,  and  truth  in  virtue, 

I  am  affianc'd  this  man's  wife,  as  strongly 

As  words  could  make  up  vows :  and,  my  good  lord. 

But  Tuesday  night  last  gone,  in 's  garden-house. 

He  knew  me  as  a  wife.    As  this  is  true. 

Let  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees  j 

Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 

A  marble  monument ! 
Ang,  I  did  but  smile  till  now : 

Now,  good  my  lord,  give  me  the  scope  of  justice ; 

My  patience  here  is  touch'd.     I  do  perceive. 

These  poor  informal  women  are  no  more 

But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  member, 

That  sets  them  on.     Let  me  have  way,  my  lord. 

To  find  this  practice  out 
Duke,  Ay,  with  my  heart ; 

And  punish  them  unto  your  height  of  pleasure.— 

Thou  foolish  friar ;  and  thou  pernicious  woman. 
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Compact  with  her  that 's  gone,  think'st  thou  thy  oaths, 

Though  they  would  swear  down  each  particular  saint. 

Were  testimonies  against  his  worth  and  credit. 

That's  sealed  in  approbation? — ^You,  lord  Escalus, 

Sit  with  my  cousin  ;  lend  him  your  kind  pains 

To  find  out  this  abuse,  whence  'tis  derived. — 

There  is  another  friar  that  set  them  on ; 

Let  him  be  sent  for. 
F.  Peter,  Would  he  were  here,  my  lord  1  for  he,  indeed. 

Hath  set  the  women  on  to  this  complaint. 

Your  provost  knows  the  place  where  he  abides. 

And  he  may  fetch  him. 
Duke,  Go  do  it  instantly. —  \Exii  Provost 

And  you,  my  noble  and  well-warranted  cousin, 

Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth, 

Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best, 

In  any  chastisement :  I  for  a  while 

Will  leave  you ;  but  stir  not  you,  till  you  have  well 

Determined  upon  these  slanderers. 
Escal.  My  lord,  we  '11  do  it  thoroughly. —  \Exit  Duke. 

Signior  Lucio,  did  not  you  say  you  knew  that  friar 

Lodowick  to  be  a  dishonest  person  7 
Lucio,  Cucullus  nonfacit  tnonachum  :  honest  in  nothing,  but  in  his 
clothes ;  and  one  that  hath  spoke  most  villainous  speeches  of  the 
duke. 

Escal.  We  shall  entreat  you  to  abide  here  till  he  come,  and  enforce 
them  against  him :  we  shall  find  this  friar  a  notable  fellow. 
Lucio,  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word. 

EsccU,  [To  an  Attendant]  Call  that  same  Isabel  here  once  again : 
I  would  speak  with  her.     [Exit  Attendant]     Pray  you,  my  lord, 
give  me  leave  to  question ;  you  shall  see  how  I  '11  handle  her. 
Lucio.  Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own  report 
Esca/.  Say  you  ] 

Lucio.  Marry,  Sir,  I  think,  if  you  handled  her  privately,  she  would 
sooner  confess :  perchance,  publicly  she  '11  be  ashamed. 
Esca/.  I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her. 
Lucio,  That 's  the  way ;  for  women  are  light  at  midnight 

Re-^nter  OfEcers  with  Isabella. 

Escal.  [75?  ISAB.]  Come  on,  mistress:  here 's  a  gentlewoman  denies 
all  that  you  have  said. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  here  comes  the  rascal  I  spoke  of;  here,  with  tlic 
provost 
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Escal,  In  very  good  time : — speak  not  you  to  him,  till  we  call  upon 
you. 
Lucio.  Mum. 

Re-enter  Duke,  disguised  as  a  Friar^  and  Provost 

EscaL  Come,  Sir:  did  you  set  these  women  on  to  slander  lord 
Angelo  1  they  have  confessed  you  did 

Duke.  'Tis  false. 

Escal,  How !  know  you  where  you  are  ? 

Duke,  Respect  to  your  great  place !  and  let  the  devil 
Be  sometime  honoured  for  his  burning  throne ! — 
Where  is  the  duke  f  *tis  he  should  hear  me  speak. 

EscaU  The  duke 's  in  us ;  and  we  will  hear  you  speak : 
Look  you  speak  justly. 

Duke,  Boldly,  at  least. — But,  O,  poor  souls  I 

Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox  % 
Good  night  to  your  redress.     Is  the  duke  gone  ? 
Then  is  your  cause  gone  too.    The  duke 's  unjust. 
Thus  to  retort  your  manifest  appeal, 
And  put  your  trial  in  the  villain's  mouth 
Which  here  you  come  to  accuse. 

Lucio,  This  is  the  rascal ;  this  is  he  I  spoke  of. 

EscaL  Wliy,  thou  unreverend  and  unhallow'd  friar  I 
Is 't  not  enough,  thou  hast  subom'd  these  women 
To  accuse  this  worthy  man,  but,  in  foul  mouth, 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear, 
To  call  him  villain  ?  and  then  to  glance  from  him 
To  the  duke  himself,  to  tax  him  with  injustice  ? — 
Take  him  hence ;  to  the  rack  with  him  ! — We  '11  touze  you 
Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  his  purpose. — 
What!  unjust? 

Duke,  Be  not  so  hot ;  the  duke  dare 

No  more  stretch  this  finger  of  mine,  than  he 

Dare  rack  his  own :  his  subject  am  I  not, 

Nor  here  provincial     My  business  in  this  state 

Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna, 

Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble. 

Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew :  laws  for  all  faults. 

But  faults  so  countenanced,  that  the  strong  statutes 

Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop, 

As  much  in  mock  as  mark. 

Escal,  Slander  to  the  state ! — Away  with  him  to  prison ! 

Ang,  What  can  you  vouch  against  him,  signior  Lucio  1 
Is  this  the  man  that  you  did  tell  us  of? 
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Ltuio,  'Tis  he,  my  lord — Come  hither,  goodman  bald-pate:  do 
you  know  me  ] 

Duke,  I  remember  you,  Sir,  by  the  sound  of  your  voice :  I  met 
you  at  the  prison,  in  the  absence  of  the  duke. 

Ltuio.  O,  did  you  so  ?    And  do  you  remember  what  you  said  of 
the  duke  7 
Duke,  Most  notedly,  Sir. 

Lucio,  Do  you  so.  Sir  1  And  was  the  Duke  a  fleshmonger,  a  fool, 
and  a  coward,  as  you  then  reported  him  to  be  1 

Duke,  You  must,  Sir,  change  persons  with  me,  ere  you  make  that 
my  report :  you,  indeed,  spoke  so  of  him ;  and  much  more,  much 
worse. 

Lucio,   O  thou  damnable  fellow  I     Did  not  I  pluck  thee  by  the 
nose,  for  thy  speeches  ? 
Duke,  I  protest,  I  love  the  duke  as  I  love  myself. 
Ang.  Hark  how  the  villain  would  close  now,  after  his  treasonable 
abuses. 

Escal.  Such  a  fellow  is  not  be  talk'd  withal. — ^Away  with  him  to 
prison! — ^Where  is  the  provost? — ^Away  with  him  to  prison!  Lay 
bolts  enough  upon  him  :  let  him  speak  no  more. — Away  with  those 
giglots  too,  and  with  the  other  confederate  companion ! 

\The  Provost  lays  hands  on  the  Duke. 
Duke.  Stay,  Sir ;  stay  a  while. 
Ang.  What !  resists  he  ]    Help  him,  Lucio. 
Lucio,    Come,  Sir;  come.  Sir;  come,  Sir;  foh!  Sir.     Why,  you 
bald-pated,  lying  rascal !  you  must  be  hooded,  must  you  1  show  your 
knave's  visage,  with  a  pox  to  you  1   show  your  sheep-biting  face, 
and  be  hanged  an  hour !    Will 't  not  off? 

[Pulis  off  the  Friar's  hood,  and  discovers  the  Duke. 
Duke.  Thou  art  the  first  knave,  that  e'er  made  a  duke. — 
First,  provost,  let  me  bail  these  gentle  three. — 
\To  Lucio.]    Sneak  not  away.  Sir ;  for  the  friar  and  you 
Must  have  a  word  anon. — Lay  hold  on  him. 
Lucio.  This  may  prove  worse  than  hanging. 
Duke,  [To  RiCALUS.]    What  you  have  spoke,  I  pardon;  sit 
you  down : — 
We'll  borrow  place  of  him. — [To  Angelo.]    Sir,  by  your  leave^ 
Hast  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence, 
That  yet  can  do  thee  office  ]    If  thou  hast, 
Rely  upon  it  till  my  tale  be  heard, 
And  hold  no  longer  out 
Ang,  O  my  dread  lord, 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness, 
To  think  I  can  be  undiscemible. 
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When  I  perceive  your  grace,  like  power  divine, 
Hath  look'd  upon  my  passes.     Then,  good  prince. 
No  longer  session  hold  upon  my  shame, 
But  let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession  : 
Immediate  sentence  then,  and  sequent  death, 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

Duke,  Come  hither,  Mariana. — 

Say,  wast  thou  e'er  contracted  to  this  woman  ] 

Ang,  I  was,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Go  take  her  hence,  and  marry  her  instantly.— 
Do  you  the  office,  friar ;  which  consummate, 
Return  him  here  again. — Go  with  him,  provost 

\Exeunt  Angelo,  Mariana,  Friar  Peter,  and  Provost 

EscaL  My  lord,  I  am  more  amaz'd  at  his  dishonour, 
Than  at  the  strangeness  of  it 

Duke,  Come  hither,  Isabel 

Your  friar  is  now  your  prince  :  as  I  was  then 
Advertising  and  holy  to  your  business. 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
Attomey'd  at  your  service. 

Isab,  O,  give  me  pardon, 

That  I,  your  vassal,  have  emplo/d  and  pain'd 
Your  unknown  sovereignty ! 

Duke,  You  are  pardon'd,  Isabel : 

And  now,  dear  maid,  be  you  as  free  to  us. 
Your  brother's  death,  I  know,  sits  at  your  heart ; 
And  you  may  marvel  why  I  obscured  myself 
Labouring  to  save  his  life,  and  would  not  rather 
Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power, 
Than  let  him  so  be  lost     O  most  kind  maid, 
It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death. 
Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on. 
That  brain'd  my  purpose :  but,  peace  be  with  him  I 
That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death, 
Than  that  which  lives  to  fear.     Make  it  your  comfort, 
So  happy  is  your  brother. 

Isdb,  I  do,  my  lord 

Re-enter  Angelo,  Mariana,  Friar  Peter,  and  Provost 

Duke,  For  this  new-married  man,  approaching  here, 
Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wrong'd 
your  well-defended  honour,  you  must  pardon 
For  Mariana's  sake :  but,  as  he  adjudg*d  your  brother, 
(Being  criminal,  in  double  violation 
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Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promise-breach 

Thereon  dependent,  for  your  brother's  life,) 

The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out 

Most  audible,  even  from  his  proper  tongue, 

"  An  Angelo  for  Claudio,  death  for  death ! " 

Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure ; 

Like  doth  quit  like,  and  Measure  still  for  Measure. 

Then,  Angelo,  thy  fault 's  thus  manifested ; 

Which,  though  thou  wouldst  deny,  denies  thee  vantage : 

We  do  condem  thee-  to  the  very  block 

Where  Claudio  stooped  to  death,  and  with  like  haste. — 

Away  with  him ! 

Maru  O,  my  most  gracious  lord ! 

I  hope  you  will  not  mock  me  with  a  husband. 

Duke,  It  is  your  husband  mock'd  you  with  a  husband. 
Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour, 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit ;  else  imputation, 
For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  hfe, 
And  choke  your  good  to  come.     For  his  possessions, 
Although  by  confiscation  they  are  ours, 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal, 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband. 

Mari.  O,  my  dear  lord  I 

I  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man. 

Duke.  Never  crave  him :  we  are  definitive. 

Mari,  \Kneeling^  Gentle  my  liege, — 

Duke,  You  do  but  lose  your  labour. — 
Away  with  him  to  death ! — \To  Lucic]  Now,  Sir,  to  yoiu 

Mari,  O,  my  good  lord ! — Sweet  Isabel,  take  my  part ; 
Lend  me  your  knees,  and,  all  my  life  to  come, 
I  '11  lend  you  all  my  life  to  do  you  service. 

Duke,  Against  all  sense  you  do  importune  her : 
Should  she  kneel  down  in  mercy  of  this  fact, 
Her  brother's  ghost  his  pavM  bed  would  break, 
And  take  her  hence  in  horror. 

Mali,  Isabel, 

Sweet  Isabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me : 
Hold  up  your  hands,  say  nothing, — I  '11  speak  alL 
They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults ; 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad :  so  may  my  husband 
O,  Isabel !  will  you  not  lend  a  knee  ? 

Duke.  He  dies  for  Claudio's  death. 

Isab,  \Kneeling!\  Most  bounteous  Sir, 
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Look,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  condemn' J, 

As  if  my  brother  liv'd.     I  partly  think, 

A  due  sincerity  govem'd  his  deeds. 

Till  he  did  look  on  me :  since  it  is  so, 

Let  him  not  die.     My  brother  had  but  justice. 

In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died : 

For  Angelo, 

His  act  did  not  overtake  his  bad  intent  i 

And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 

That  perish'd  by  the  way :  thoughts  are  no  subjects ;    ' 

Intents  but  merely  thoughts. 

Man.  *      Merely,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Your  suit's  unprofitable ;  stand  up,  I  say.—* 
1  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault. — 
Provost,  how  came  it  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  unusual  hour  ? 

Pfvv.  It  was  commanded  so. 

I?uke,  Had  you  a  special  warrant  for  the  deed  1 

Pfw.  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  was  by  private  message. 

Duke.  For  which  I  do  discharge  you  of  your  office : 
Give  up  your  keys. 

jProv.  Pardon  me,  noble  lord ; 

I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not ; 
Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice : 
For  testimony  whereof,  one  in  the  prison, 
That  should  by  private  order  else  have  died, 
I  have  reserved  alive. 

Duke.  What 's  he  1 

Pro?.'.  His  name  is  Bamardine. 

Duke.  I  would  thou  hadst  done  so  by  Claudio. — 
Go,  fetch  him  hither ;  let  me  look  upon  him.        [Exit  Provost. 

£sca/.  I  am  sorry,  one  so  learned  and  so  wise 
As  you,  lord  Angelo,  have  still  appeared. 
Should  slip  so  grossly,  both  in  the  heat  of  blood, 
And  lack  of  tempered  judgment  afterward. 

Ang.  I  am  sorry  that  such  sorrow  I  procure : 
And  so  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart. 
That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy ; 
'Tis  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it 

Re-^nttr  Provost,  with  Barnardine,  Claudio  tnuffUd^  and  J vliet, 

Duke.  Which  is  that  Bamardine  1 
J^roi'.  This,  my  lord. 

Duke  There  was  a  friar  told  me  of  this  man. — 

Q 
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Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul, 

That  apprehends  no  farther  than  this  world, 

And  squar'st  thy  life  according.     Thou  'rt  condemned 

But,  for  those  earthly  faults,  I  quit  them  all ; 

And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 

For  better  times  to  come. — ^Friar,  advise  him ; 

I  leave  him  to  your  hand. — ^What  muffled  fellow  *s  that  ? 
Frov,  This  is  another  prisoner  that  I  sav'd, 

That  should  have  died  when  Claudio  lost  his  head  ; 

As  like  almost  to  Claudio  as  himsel£  [Unmuffles  Claudio. 

Duke.  [To  Isabella.]  If  he  be  like  your  brother,  for  his  sake 

Is  he  pardon'd ;  and,  for  your  lovely  sake, 

Give  me  your  hand,  and  say  you  will  be  mine, — 

He  is  my  brother  too : — ^but  fitter  time  for  that 

By  this,  lord  Angelo  perceives  he 's  safe  : 

Methinks  I  see  a  quickening  in  his  eye. — 

Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits  you  well : 

Look  that  you  love  your  wife ;  her  worth,  worth  yours. — 

I  find  an  apt  remission  in  myself; 

And  yet  here  *s  one  in  place  I  cannot  pardon. — 

\To  Lucio.]  You,  sirndi,  that  knew  me  for  a  fool,  a  coward. 

One  all  of  luxury,  an  ass,  a  madman ; 

Wherein  have  I  so  deserv'd  of  you. 

That  you  extol  me  thusi 
Lucio.  'Faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  it  but  according  to  the  trick.     If 
you  will  hang  me  for  it,  you  may;  but  I  had  rather  it  would  please 
you  I  might  be  whipped 

JDuke.  Whipp'd  first.  Sir,  and  hang'd  after. — 

Proclaim  it,  provost,  round  about  the  city, 

If  any  woman's  wronged  by  this  lewd  fellow, — 

As  I  have  heard  him  swear,  himself,  there 's  one 

Whom  he  begot  with  child, — let  her  appear. 

And  he  shall  marry  her :  the  nuptial  finished. 

Let  him  be  whipp'd  and  hanged. 
Lucio.   I  beseech  your  highness,  do  not  marry  me  to  a  whore ! 
Your  highness  said  even  now,  I  made  you  a  duke :  good  my  lord,  do 
not  recompense  me  in  making  me  a  cuckold. 
Duke  Upon  mine  honour,  thou  shalt  marry  her. 

Thy  slanders  I  forgive ;  and  therewithal 

Remit  thy  other  forfeits. — Take  him  to  prison ; 

And  see  our  pleasure  herein  executed. 
Lucio.  Marrying  a  punk,  my  lord,  is  pressing  to  death,  whipping, 
and  hanging. 
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Duke.  Slandering  a  prince  deserves  it — 

\Exeunt  Officers  with  Lucio» 
She,  Claudio,  that  you  wrong'd,  look  yon  restore. — 
Joy  to  you,  Mariana  I — ^love  her,  Angelo : 
I  have  confess'd  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue. — 
Thanks,  good  friend  Escalus,  for  thy  niuch  goodness : 
There 's  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate.--r 
Thanks,  provost,  for  thy  care  and  secrecy ; 
We  shall  employ  thee  m  a  worthier  place. — 
Forgive  him,  Angelo,  that  brought  you  home 
The  head  of  Ragozine  for  Claudio's : 
Th'  offence  pardons  itself — Dear  Isabel, 
I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good ; 
Whereto  if  you  '11  a  willing  ear  incline, 
What's  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is  mine. — 
So,  bring  us  to  our  palace ;  where  we  '11  show 
What's  yet  behind,  that's  meet  you  all  should  know.     \Exeunt 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

SoLiNUS,  Duke  o/lisi^hesm. 

iGCEON,  a  Merchant  o/SyncoBC 

Antipholus  of  Ephesus,    )  TVvif  Broiken^  sons  to  /Egeov 

Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  )  ami  i^MiLiA 

Dromio  of  Ephesus,    )  Twin  Brothtrs^  attendants  on  the  two 

Dromio  of  Syracuse,  \        Antipuoluses. 

Balthazar,  a  Merchant, 

Angelo,  a  Goldsmith. 

First  Merchant,  yH/yu//^  Antipholus  of  Syracusx. 

Second  Merchant,  to  whom  Angelo  is  a  debtor. 

Pinch,  a  Schoolmaster  and  a  Conjuror, 

iEMiLiA,  IVi/e  to  JEgeos,  an  Abbess  at  Ephesuii 
Adriana,  Wife  to  Antipholus  of  Ephesus. 
LuciANA,  her  Sister. 
Luce,  Servant  to  Adriana. 
A  Courtezan. 

Gaoler,  Officers,  and  other  AttendantiL 


SCENE,— Ephesus. 
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ACT  L 

SCENE  1.—A  Hall  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  iEcEON,  Gaoler,  Officers,  and  other  Attendants. 

^ge.  Proceed,  Solinus,  to  procure  my  fall, 
And  by  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and  all. 

Duke,  Merchant  of  Syracusa,  plead  no  more. 
I  am  not  partial  to  infringe  our  laws : 
The  enmity  and  discord  which  of  late 
Sprung  from  the  rancorous  outrage  of  your  duke 
To  merchants,  our  well-dealing  countr3niien, — 
Who,  wanting  gilders  to  redeem  their  lives. 
Have  seai'd  his  rigorous  statutes  with  their  bloods,-^ 
Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threatening  looks. 
For,  since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 
'Twixt  thy  seditious  countrymen  and  us, 
It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed. 
Both  by  the  Syracusans  and  ourselves. 
To  admit  no  traffic  to  our  adverse  towns : 
Nay,  more,  if  any,  bom  at  Ephesus, 
Be  seen  at  Syracusan  marts  and  fairs ; 
Again,  if  any  Syracusan  bom 
Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephesus,  he  dies, 
His  goods  confiscate  to  the  duke's  dispose^ 
Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied. 
To  quit  the  penalty  and  to  ransom  him. 
Thy  substance,  valu*d  at  the  highest  rate. 
Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks ; 
Therefore,  by  law  thou  art  condemn'd  to  did 
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^ge.  Yet  this  my  comfort, — when  your  words  are 
My  woes  end  likewise  with  the  evening  sun. 

Duke,  Well,  Syracusan,  say,  in  brief,  the  cause 
Why  thou  departedst  from  thy  native  home. 
And  for  what  cause  thou  cam'st  to  Ephesus. 

^ge,  A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  imposed. 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable : 
Yet,  that  the  world  may  witness  that  my  end 
Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence, 
I  *11  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave. 
In  Syracusa  was  I  bom ;  and  wed 
Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me. 
And  by  me  too,  had  not  our  hap  been  bad. 
With  her  I  liv'd  in  joy :  our  wealth  increased 
By  prosperous  voyages  I  often  made 
To  Epidamnum  ;  till  my  factors  death, 
And  the  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left, 
Drew  me  from  kind  embracements  of  my  spouse  : 
From  whom  my  absence  was  not  six  months  olcit 
Before  herself— almost  at  fainting  under 
The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear- 
Had  made  provision  for  her  following  me, 
And  soon  and  safe  arrived  where  I  was. 
There  had  she  not  been  long,  but  she  became 
A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons ; 
And,  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the  otner. 
As  could  not  be  distinguished  but  by  names. 
That  very  hour,  and  in  the  self-same  inn, 
A  poor  mean  woman  was  delivered 
Of  such  a  burden,  male  twins,  both  alike. 
Those, — for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor, — 
I  bought,  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  sons. 
My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys, 
Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return : 
Unwilling  I  agreed.     Alas,  too  soon  we  came  aboami 
A  league  from  Epidamnum  had  we  sail'd. 
Before  the  always  wind-obeying  deep 
Gave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  harm : 
But  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope ; 
For  what  obscured  light  the  heavens  did  grant, 
Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 
A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death ; 
Which,  though  myself  would  gladly  have  embrac^dy 
Yet  the  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife, 
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Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  coTiie, 
And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes, 
That  raoum'd  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 
Forced  me  to  seek  delays  for  them  and  me. 
And  this  it  was, — for  other  means  was  none. 
The  sailors  sought  for  safety  by  our  boat, 
And  left  the  ship,  then  sinking-ripe,  to  us. 
My  wife,  more  careful  for  the  latter-bom, 
Had  fasten'd  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast. 
Such  as  sea-faring  men  provide  for  storms : 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound, 
Whilst  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other. 
The  children  thus  dispos'd,  my  wife  and  I, 
Fixing  our  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  fix*d, 
Fasten'd  ourselves  at  either  end  the  mast ; 
And  floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream, 
Were  carried  towards  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 
At  length,  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  eart]i> 
Dispersed  those  vapours  that  offended  us ; 
And,  by  the  benefit  of  his  wished  light. 
The  seas  wax'd  calm,  and  we  discovered 
Two  ships  from  far  making  amain  to  us ; 
Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidaurus  this : 
But  ere  they  came, — O,  let  me  say  no  more  I 
Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before. 

Duke,  Nay,  forward,  old  man  \  do  not  break  off  so  5 
For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee. 

^ge,  O,  had  the  gods  done  so,  I  had  not  now 
Worthily  term'd  them  merciless  to  us  1 
For,  ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five  leagues, 
We  were  encountered  by  a  mighty  rock ; 
Which  being  violently  borne  upon, 
Our  helpful  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst ; 
So  that,  in  this  unjust  divorce  of  us. 
Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike 
What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for. 
Her  part,  poor  soul !  seeming  as  burdened 
With  lesser  weight,  but  not  with  lesser  woe, 
Was  carried  with  more  speed  before  the  wind ; 
And  in  our  sight  they  three  were  taken  up 
By  fishermen  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 
At  length,  another  ship  had  seiz*d  on  us ; 
And,  knowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  save. 
Gave  healthful  welcome  to  their  shipwrecked  guests ; 
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And  would  have  reft  the  fishers  of  their  prey, 

Had  not  their  bark  been  ver>'  slow  of  sail, 

And  therefore  homeward  did  they  bend  their  course. — 

Thus  have  you  heard  me  sever'd  from  my  bliss ; 

That  by  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolonged, 

To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps. 

Duk€,  And,  for  the  sake  of  them  thou  sorrowest  for. 
Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full 
What  hath  befallen  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now. 

jEgt,  My  youngest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  care, 
At  eighteen  years  became  inquisitive 
After  his  brother ;  and  impbrtun'd  me, 
That  his  attendant — ^for  his  case  was  like, 
Refl  of  his  brother,  but  retained  his  name, — 
Might  bear  him  company  in  the  quest  of  him : 
Whom  whilst  I  laboured  of  a  love  to  see, 
I  hazarded  the  loss  of  whom  I  lov'd. 
Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia ; 
And,  coasting  homeward,  came  to  Ephesus, 
Hopeless  to  find,,  yet  Ipath  to  leave  unsought 
Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 
But  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life ; 
And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death. 
Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 

Duke.  Hapless  iEgeon,  whom  the  fates  have  mark'd 
To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap  I 
Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  our  laws, 
Against  my  crown,  my  oath  my  dignity, — 
Which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  disannul, — 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee. 
But  though  thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death, 
And  passM  sentence  may  not  be  recalled 
But  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement, 
Yet  will  I  favour  thee  in  what  I  can : 
Therefore,  merchant,  I  '11  limit  thee  this  day, 
To  seek  thy  help  by  beneficial  help. 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  hast  in  Ephesus  ; 
Beg  thou,  or  borrow,  to  make  up  the  sum. 
And  live ;  if  no,  then  thou  art  doom'd  to  die 
Gaoler,  take  him  to  thy  custody. 

GaoL  I  will,  my  lord. 

jEgc  Hopeless,  and  helpless,  doth  iKgeon  wend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end.  \E\eiint 
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SCENE  II.— A  public  Place, 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  and  First  Merchant 

First  Mer,  Therefore,  give  out  you  are  of  Epidaranum, 
Lest  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate. 
This  very  day,  a  Syracusan  merchant 
Is  apprehended  for  arrival  here ; 
And,  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life, 
According  to  the  statute  of  the  town, 
Dies  ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west 
There  is  your  money  that  I  had  to  keep. 

Ant,  S,  Go  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host^ 
And  stay  there,  Dromio,  till  I  come  to  thee. 
Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time : 
Till  that,  I  '11  view  the  manners  of  the  town, 
Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings, 
And  then  return,  and  sleep  within  mine  inn  ; 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary. 
Get  thee  away. 

Dro.  S,  Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  your  word, 
And  go  indeed,  having  so  good  a  mean.  [Exit. 

Ant.  S.  A  trusty  villain,  Sir ;  that  veiy  oft. 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests. 
What,  will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town. 
And  then  go  to  my  inn,  and  dine  with  me  1 

First  Mer.  I  am  invited.  Sir,  to  certain  merchants 
Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit ; 
I  crave  your  pardon.     Soon  at  five  o^clock. 
Please  you,  I  '11  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart, 
And  afterward  consort  you  till  bed-time : 
My  present  business  calls  me  from  you  now. 

Ant,  S,  Farewell  till  then :  I  will  go  lose  myself. 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

First  Mer.  Sir,  I  commend  you  to  your  own  content     \Exit. 

Ant,  S.  He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  content, 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get 
I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water, 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop ; 
Who,  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth. 
Unseen,  inquisitive,  confounds  himself: 
So  I,  to  find  a  mother,  and  a  brother, 
In  quest  of  them,  unhappy,  lose  myself. — 
Here  comes  the  almanac  of  my  true  date. — 
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EnUr  Dromio  of  Ephesus, 

WTiat  now  1     How  chance  thou  art  returned  so  soon  1 

Dro,  JS.  Retum'd  so  soon  I  rather  approach'd  too  late : 
The  capon  bums,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit ; 
The  clock  hath  strucken  twelve  upon  the  bell, — 
My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek : 
She  is  so  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold ; 
The  meat  is  cold,  because  you  come  not  home ; 
You  come  not  home,  because  you  have  no  stomach ; 
You  have  no  stomach,  having  broke  your  fast ; 
But  we,  that  know  what  'tis  to  fast  and  pray. 
Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-day. 

An/,  S.  Stop  in  your  wind.  Sir :  tell  me  this,  I  pray, — 
Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you  f 

Dro,  £.  0,^-sixpence,  that  I  had  o*  Wednesday  last 
To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress'  crupper : — 
The  saddler  had  it,  Sir ;  I  kept  it  not 

Ant,  S,  I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now : 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money  I 
We  being  strangers  here,  how  dar*st  thou  trust 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody  1 

Dro,  E,  I  pray  you,  jest.  Sir,  as  you  sit  at  dinner : 
I  from  my  mistress  come  to  you  in  post ; 
If  I  return,  I  shall  be  post  indeed. 
For  she  will  score  your  &ult  upon  my  pate. 
Methinks  your  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your  clock, 
And  strike  you  home  without  a  messenger. 

Ant  S,  Come,  Dromio,  come,  these  jests  are  out  of  season  ; 
Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this. 
Where  is  the  gold  I  gave  in  charge  to  thee  1 

JDrv,  E.  To  me,  Sirl  why,  you  gave  no  gold  to  me ! 

Ant  S,  Come  oiv,  sir  knave ,  have  done  your  foolishness. 
And  tell  me  how  thou  hast  disposed  thy  charge. 

£>rv.  E,  My  charge  was  but  to  fetch  you  from  the  man 
Home  to  your  house,  the  Phoenix,  Sir,  to  dinner : 
My  mistress  and  her  sister  stay  for  you. 

Ant  S.  Now,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  answer  me. 
In  what  safe  place  you  have  bestow*d  my  money ; 
Or  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours. 
That  stands  on  tricks  when  I  am  undisposed : 
Wliere  is  the  thousand  marks  thou  hadst  of  me  t 

JDra.  E.  I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my  pate ; 
Some  of  my  mistress'  marks  upon  my  shoulders ; 
But  not  a  thousand  marks  between  you  both. 
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If  I  should  pay  your  worship  those  again, 
Perchance  you  will  not  bear  them  patiently. 

Anf.  S.  Thy  mistress'  marks !  what  mistress,  slave,  hast  thoul 

JDn?,  E,  Your  worship's  wife,  my  mistress  at  the  Phoenix ; 
She  that  doth  fast  till  you  come  home  to  dinner, 
And  prays  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  S,  What  wilt  thou  flout  me  thus  unto  my  face. 
Being  forbid  ?    There,  take  you  that,  sir  knave.       [Strikes  him. 

Dro.  E.  What  mean  you.  Sir,  for  God's  sake,  hold  your  hands ! 
Nay,  an  you  will  not.  Sir,  I  '11  take  my  heels.  \Exit. 

Ant.  S.  Upon  my  life,  by  some  device  or  other, 
The  villain  is  o'er-raught  of  all  my  money. 
They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage  \ 
As,  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye. 
Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind, 
Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body. 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  liberties  of  sin : 
If  it  prove  so,  I  will  be  gone  the  sooner. 
I  '11  to  the  Centaur,  to  go  seek  this  slave : 
I  greatly  fear  my  money  is  not  safe.  \Exit. 


^%s» 


ACT  II. 

SC E N  E  I.  — A  public  Place,    Before  tJu  House  of  Antipholus  of 

Ephesus. 

Enter  Adriani  and  LuciANA. 

Adr.  Neither  my  husband,  nor  the  slave  retum'd, 
That  in  such  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master ! 
Sure,  Luciana,  it  is  two  o'clock. 

Luc,  Perhaps  some  merchant  hath  invited  him. 
And  from  the  mart  he 's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner. 
Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret : 
A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty : 
Time  is  their  master ;  and,  when  they  see  time, 
They  '11  go  or  come  :  if  so,  be  patient,  sister. 

Adr.  Why  should  their  liberty  than  ours  be  more  ? 

Luc.  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'  door. 

Adr.  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  ilL 

Luc.  O,  know  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 

Adr.  There 's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so. 
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L'uc  ^Vhy,  head-strong  liberty  is  lash'd  with  woe. 
There 's  nothing,  situate  under  heaven's  eye, 
But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky : 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls, 
Are  their  males'  subjects,  and  at  their  controls : 
Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these, 
Lords  of  the  wide  world,  and  wild  wat'ry  seas, 
Indu'd  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls, 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls, 
Are  masters  to  their  females  and  their  lords  : 
Then,  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 

Adn  This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Ltu,  Not  this,  but  troubles  of  the  marriage-bed. 

Adr,  But,  were  you  wedded,  you  would  bear  some  sway. 

Luc,  Ere  I  learn  love,  I  *11  practise  to  obey. 

Adr,  How  if  your  husband  start  some  other  where  % 

Lw,  Till  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forbear. 

Adr,  Patience  unmov'd,  no  marvel  though  she  pause : 
They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  cause. 
A  wretched  soul,  bruis'd  with  adversity. 
We  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry  ; 
But  were  we  burdened  with  like  weight  of  pain. 
As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  complain  : 
So  thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee. 
With  urging  helpless  patience  would'st  relieve  me ; 
But,  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  berefl. 
This  fool-begg'd  patience  in  thee  will  be  left 

Lw,  Well,  I  will  marry  one  day,  but  to  try. — 

Here  comes  your  man ;  now  is  your  husband  nigh. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus. 

Adr,  Say,  is  your  tardy  master  now  at  hand  ? 

Dro.  E,  Nay,  he  is  at  two  hands  with  me,  and  that  my  two  ears 

can  witness. 
Adr,  Say,  didst  thou  speak  with  him  ?     Know'st  thou  his  mind  ? 
Dro,  E,  Ay,  ay,  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine  ear : 

Beshrew  his  hand,  I  scarce  could  understand  it 
Luc,  Spake  he  so  doubtfully,  thou  couldst  not  feel  his  meaning  ? 
Dro,  E,  Nay,  he  struck  so  plainly,  I  could  too  well  feel  his  blows ; 
and  withal  so  doubtfully,  that  I  could  scarce  understand  them. 
Adr,  But  say,  I  pfythee,  is  he  coming  home  ? 

It  seems  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife. 
Dro,  E,  Why,  mistress,  sure  my  master  is  horn-mad. 
Adr,  Horn-mad,  thou  villain  1 
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Dro.  E,  I  mean  not  cuckold-mad ; 

But,  sure,  he  is  stark  mad. 
When  I  desired  him  to  come  home  to  dinner, 
He  ask'd  me  for  a  thousand  marks  in  gold : 
"  Tis  dinner-time,"  quoth  I ;  "  My  gold,*'  quoth  he  : 
"Your  meat  doth  bum,"  quoth  I ;  "My  gold,"  quoth  he : 
"  Will  you  come  home  % "  quoth  I ;  *'  My  gold,"  quoth  he : 
"Where  is  the  thousand  marks  I  gave  thee,  villain  1" 
"  The  pig,"  quoth  I,  « is  bum'd ;"  "  My  gold,"  quoth  he : 
"  My  mistress.  Sir,"  quoth  I ;  "  Hang  up  thy  mistress ! 
I  know  not  thy  mistress ;  out  on  thy  mistress ! " 

Luc.  Quoth  who  1 

Dro.  E.  Quoth  my  master : 
"  I  know,"  quoth  he,  "  no  house,  no  wife,  no  mistress." 
So  that  my  errand,  due  unto  my  tongue, 
I  thank  him,  I  bear  home  upon  my  shoulders ; 
For,  in  conclusion,  he  did  beat  me  there. 

Adr.  Go  back  again,  thou  slave,  and  fetch  him  home. 

Dro.  E.  Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten  home  ? 
For  God's  sake,  send  some  other  messenger ! 

Adr.  Back,  slave,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate  across. 

Dro.  E.  And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with  other  beating: 
Between  you,  I  shall  have  a  holy  head. 

Adr.  Hence,  prating  peasant !  fetch  thy  master  home. 
'  Dro.  E.  Am  I  so  round  with  you,  as  you  with  me, 
That  like  a  foot-ball  you  do  spurn  me  thus  ? 
You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither : 
If  I  last  in  this  service,  you  must  case  me  in  leather.         [^ExiL 

Luc.  Fie,  how  impatience  lowreth  in  your  face ! 

Adr.  His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace, 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look. 
Hath  homely  age  th*  alluring  beauty  took 
From  my  poor  cheek  1  then,  he  hath  wasted  it : 
Are  my  discourses  dull  ?  barren  my  wit  ? 
If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr'd, 
Unkindness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  hard : 
Do  their  gay  vestments  his  aflfections  bait  % 
That 's  not  my  fault, — he 's  master  of  my  state : 
What  ruins  are  in  me  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruin*d1  then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures.     My  decayed  fair 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair : 
But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale, 
And  feeds  from  home :  poor  I  am  but  his  stale 
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Luc,  Self-harming  jealousy ! — ^fie !  beat  it  hence. 

Adr.  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs  dispense. 
I  know  his  eye  doth  homage  other  where, 
Or  else,  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here  ? 
Sister,  you  know  he  promised  me  a  chain  % 
Would  that  alone,  alone  he  would  detain, 
So  he  would  keep  fair  quarter  with  his  bed ! 
I  see,  the  jewel  best  enamelled 
Will  lose  his  beauty  \  and  though  gold  bides  still, 
That  others  touch,  yet  often  touching  will 
Wear  gold  •  and  so  no  man  that  hath  a  name, 
But  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame. 
Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 
I  *11  weep  what 's  left  away,  and  weeping  die. 

Luc,  How  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy !        \Exe:mt 

SCENE  \1,—Thc  Same. 
Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ant,  S,  The  gold  I  gave  to  Dromio  is  laid  up 
Safe  at  the  Centaur  \  and  the  heedful  slave 
Is  wandered  forth,  in  care  to  seek  me  out 
By  computation  and  mine  host's  report, 
I  could  not  speak  with  Dromio  since  at  first 
I  sent  him  from  the  mart — See,  here  he  comea. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 
How  now.  Sir !  is  your  merry  humour  altered  I 
As  you  love  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  again. 
You  know  no  Centaur  1    You  received  no  gold  1 
Your  mistress  sent  to  have  me  home  to  dinner] 
My  house  was  at  the  Phoenix  1    Wast  thou  mad, 
That  thus  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me  1 

Dro,  S,  What  answer.  Sir?  when  spake  I  such  a  word] 

Anf,  S,  Even  now,  even  here,  not  half  an  hour  since. 

L>ro,  S.  I  did  not  see  you  since  you  sent  me  hence. 
Home  to  the  Centaur,  with  the  gold  you  gave  me. 

Anf,  S,  Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's  receipt. 
And  told'st  me  of  a  mistress,  and  a  dinner ; 
For  which,  I  hope,  thou  felt'st  I  was  displeas'd. 

L>ro,  S,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry  vein : 
What  means  this  jest]    I  pray  you,  master,  tell  me. 

Ant,  S,  Yea,  dost  thou  jeer,  and  flout  me  in  the  teeth  ? 
Think'st  thou  I  jest  1    Hold,  take  thou  that,  and  that 

[Beating  hm. 
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Dro,  S.  Hold,  Sir,  for  God*s  sake  f  now  your  jest  is  earnest ; 

Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  it  me ) 
Anf,  S.  Because  that  I  familiarly  sometimes 
Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you, 
Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love, 
And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours. 
When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport, 
But  creep  in  crannies  when  he  hides  his  beams. 
If  you  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  asp^t, 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks. 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce. 
Dro,  S,  Sconce,  call  you  iti  so  you  would  leave  battering,  I  had 
rather  have  it  a  head :  an  you  use  these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a 
sconce  for  my  head,  and  ensconce  it  too ;  or  else  I  shall  seek  my  wit 
in  my  shoulders.     But,  I  pray,  Sir,  why  am  I  beaten  t 
Anf,  S.  Dost  thou  not  know  1 
JDro.  S,  Nothing,  Sir,  but  that  I  am  beaten. 
Anf,  S.  Shall  I  tell  you  whyf 

JDro.  S,  Ay,  Sir,  and  wherefore ;  for  they  say  every  why  hath  a 
wherefore. 

Anf,  S,  Why,  first, — for  flouting  me ;  and  then,  wherefore, — for 
urging  it  the  second  time  to  me. 

JDro.  S.  Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  beaten  out  of  season. 
When  in  the  why  and  the  wherefore  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  t— ^ 
Well,  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Anf.  S.  Thank  me.  Sir  1  for  what  t 

JDro.  S.  Marry,  Sir,  for  this  something  that  you  gave  me  for 
nothing. 

Anf.  S.  I  '11  make  you  amends  next,  to  ^ve  you  nothing  for  some- 
thing.    But  say.  Sir,  is  it  dinner-time  t 
JDro.  S.  No,  Sir :  I  think  the  meat  wants  that  I  have. 
Anf.  S.  In  good  time,  Sir ;  what 's  that  ? 
JDro.  S.  Basting. 

Anf.  S.  Well,  Sir,  then  'twill  be  dry. 
JDro.  S.  If  it  be.  Sir,  I  pray  you  eat  none  of  it 
Anf.  S.  Your  reason  ? 

Dro.  S.  Lest  it  make  you  choleric,  and  purchase  me  another  dry 
basting. 

Anf.  S.  Well,  Sir,  learn  to  jest  in  good  time :  there 's  a  time  for 
all  things. 
Dro.  S.  I  durst  have  denied  that,  before  you  were  so  choleric 
Anf.  S.  By  what  rule,  Sir  1 
JDro.  S.  Marry,  Sir,  l^  a  rule  as  plain  as  the  plain  bald  pate  of 

father  Time  himself, 

R 
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Ant  S.  Let  *s  hear  it 

JDro.  S.  There  *s  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his  hair  that  grows 
bald  by  nature. 

Anf.  S,  May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  recovery? 

Zh-o.  S.  Yes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  periwig,  and  recover  the  lost  hair 
of  another  man. 

Ant  S.  Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  being,  as  it  is,  so 
plentiful  an  excrement  ? 

£>ro.  S.  Because  it  is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows  on  beasts :  and 
what  he  hath  scanted  men  in  hair,  he  hath  given  them  in  wit 

Ant  S,  Why,  but  there 's  many  a  man  hath  more  hair  than  wit 

JDrv.  S.  Not  a  man  of  those,  but  he  hath  the  wit  to  lose  his  hair. 

ArU.  S,  Why,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men  plain  dealers,  with- 
out wit 

JDro.  S,  The  plainer  dealer,  the  sooner  lost :  yet  he  loseth  it  in  a 
kind  of  jollity. 

Ant  S.  For  what  reason  1 

Zh-o.  S.  For  two ;  and  sound  ones  too. 

Ant  S,  Nay,  not  sound,  I  pray  you. 

JDro,  S,  Sure  ones,  then. 

Anf.  S,  Nay,  not  sure,  in  a  thing  falsing. 

JDro,  S.  Certain  ones,  then. 

Ant  S,  Name  them. 

JDro.  S.  The  one,  to  save  the  money  that  he  spends  in  trimmmg  , 
the  other,  that  at  dinner  they  should  not  drop  in  his  porridge. 

Ant  S.  You  would  all  this  time  have  proved  there  is  no  time  for 
all  things. 

JDro.  S.  Marry,  and  did.  Sir ;  namely,  no  time  to  recover  hair  lost 
by  nature. 

Ant  S.  But  your  reason  was  not  substantial,  why  there  is  no  time 
to  recover. 

JDro.  S.  Thus  I  mend  it :  Time  himself  is  bald,  and  therefore,  to 
the  world's  end,  will  have  bald  followers. 

Ant  S.  I  knew  'twould  be  a  bald  conclusion. 
But  soft  I  who  wafts  us  yonder  ? 

Enter  Adriana  and  Luciana. 

Adr.  Ay,  ay,  Antipholus,  look  strange,  and  fi'own : 
Some  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects ; 
I  am  not  Adriana,  nor  thy  wife. 
The  time  was  once,  when  thou  unurg'd  wouldst  vow 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear, 
That  never  object  pleasing  in  tliine  eye. 
That  never  touch  well  welcome  to  thy  hand, 
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That  never  meat  sweet  savour'd  in  thy  taste, 

Unless  I  spake,  or  looked,  or  touch'd,  or  carv'd  to  thee. 

How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  0 1  how  comes  it, 

That  thou  art  then  estranged  from  thyself  I 

Thyself  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me. 

That,  undividable,  incorporate, 

Am  better  than  thy  dear  selfs  better  part 

Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me  ^ 

For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  mayst  thou  fall 

A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulf, 

And  take  unmingled  thence  that  drop  again. 

Without  addition  or  diminishing, 

As  take  from  me  thyself,  and  not  me  too. 

How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 

Shouldst  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious, 

And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee, 

By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate  ' 

Wouldst  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me. 

And  hurl  the  name  of  husband  in  my  lace, 

And  tear  the  stain'd  skin  off  my  harlot-brow, 

And  from  my  false  hand  cut  the  wedding-nng, 

And  break  it  with  a  deep-divorcing  vow  ? 

I  know  thou  canst .  and  therefore,  see  thou  do  it. 

I  am  possess'd  with  an  adulterate  blot . 

My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust : 

For  if  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 

I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh. 

Being  strumpeted  by  thy  contagion. 

Keep,  then,  fair  league  and  truce  with  thy  true  bed  ; 

I  live  unstained,  thou  undishonoured. 

Ant  S,  Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame<    I  know  you  not 
In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old. 
As  strange  unto  your  town  as  to  your  talk ; 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scann'd, 
Want  wit  in  all  one  word  to  understand. 

Zuc,  Fie,  brother !  how  the  world  is  changed  with  you  I 
When  were  you  wont  to  use  my  sister  thus? 
She  sent  for  you  by  Dromio  home  to  dinner. 

Anf,  S.  By  Dromio  1 

Dro.  S.  By  me  ? 

Adr.  By  thee  ;  and  this  thou  didst  return  from  him,— 
That  he  did  buffet  thee,  and,  in  his  blows, 
Denied  my  house  for  his,  me  for  his  wife. 

AfU.  S,  Did  yo"  <5onverse,  Sir,  w.«^  this  gentlewoman? 
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WTiat  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact  ? 

Dro,  S,  I,  Sir !  I  never  saw  her  till  this  time. 

Ant,  5.  Villain,  thou  liest ;  for  even  her  very  words 
Didst  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  mart 

Dro,  S,  I  never  spake  with  her  in  all  my  Kfe. 

Anf.  S,  How  can  she  thus,  then,  call  us  by  oiir  names, 
Unless  it  be  by  inspiration  1 

Adr,  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity 
To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave, 
Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood ! 
Be  it  my  wrong,  you  are  from  me  exempt. 
But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt 
Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine : 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,— I  a  vine. 
Whose  weakness,  married  to  thy  stronger  state, 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate  • 
If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross, 
Usurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  moss ; 
Who,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  with  intrusion 
Infect  thy  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 

Anf,  S.  [Aside.]  To  me  she  speaks ;  she  moves  me 
for  her  dieme : 
What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream  f 
Or  sleep  I  now,  and  think  I  hear  all  thisf 
What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss  t 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
I  '11  entertain  the  offered  fallacy. 

Zuc.  Dromio,  go  bid  the  servants  spread  for  dinner. 

Dro.  S>  [Aside,]  O,  for  my  beads !  I  cross  me  for  a  sinner. 
This  is  the  fairy  land :    O  spite  of  spites  I 
We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  elvish  sprites ; 
If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue, — 
They  '11  suck  our  breath,  or  pinch  us  black  and  blue. 

Z«r.  Why  prat'st  thou  to  thyself,  and  answer'st  not  t 
Dromio,  thou  Dronio,  thou  snail,  thou  slug,  thou  sot  1 

Dro.  5.  I  am  transforrabd,  master,  am  not  I ) 

Anf,  S,  1  think  thou  art,  m  mind,  and  so  am  I. 

jPro.  S,  Nay,  master,  both  in  mind  and  in  my  shape. 

Anf,  S,  Thou  hast  thine  own  form. 

Dro,  S.  No,  I  am  an  ape. 

Zue,  If  thou  art  chang'd  to  aught,  'tis  to  an  ass. 

Dro.  S,  'Tis  true ;  she  rides  me,  and  t  long  for  grass. 
nris  so,  I  am  an  ass ;  else  it  could  never  be, 
But  I  should  know  her,  as  well  as  she  knows  me. 
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Adr,  Come,  come ;  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool, 
To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep, 
Whilst  man  and  master  laugh  my  woes  to  scorn. 
Come,  Sir,  to  dinner. — Dromio,  keep  the  gate. — 
Husband,  I  *11  dine  above  with  you  to-day, 
And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks. — 
Sirrah,  if  any  ask  you  for  your  master. 
Say  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter, — 
Come,  sister. — Dromio,  play  the  porter  welL 

Ant,  S.  [AM^,]  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hellt 
Sleeping  or  waking?  mad  or  well-advis'd f 
Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  disguis'd ! 
I  '11  say  as  they  say,  and  pers^ver  so, 
And  in  this  mist  at  all  adventures  go. 

JDnf.  S.  Master,  shall  I  be  porter  at  the  gate  f 

Adr,  Ay ;  and  let  none  enter,  lest  I  break  your  pate. 

Zuc.  Come,  come,  Antipholus ;  we  dine  too  late.      [Exeunt. 


i«m- 


ACT   III. 

SCENE  L— 25fcf  Same. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  Dromeo  of  Ephesiis,  Angslo,  and  Baltiiazaiu 

Ant,  E.  Good  signior  Angelo,  you  must  excuse  us  all ; 
My  wife  is  shrewish,  when  I  keep  not  hours. 
Say  that  I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop 
To  see  the  making  of  her  carkanet ; 
And  that  to-morrow  you  will  bring  it  home. 
But  here 's  a  villain,  that  would  face  me  down ; 
He  met  me  on  the  mart,  and  that  I  beat  him. 
And  charged  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold. 
And  that  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  house. — 
Thou  drunkard,  thou,  what  didst  thou  mean  by  this  f 

Dro,  E,  Say  what  you  wiU,  Sir,  but  I  know  what  I  know ; 
That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart,  I  have  your  hand  to  show : 
If  the  skin  were  parchment,  and  the  blows  you  gave  were  ink. 
Your  own  hand-writing  would  tell  you  what  I  think. 

Ant,  E,  I  think  thou  art  an  ass. 

Dro,  E,  Marry,  so  it  doth  appear 

By  the  wrongs  I  suffer,  and  the  blows  I  bear. 
I  should  kick,  being  kick'd ;  and,  being  at  that  pass, 
You  would  keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware  of  an  ass. 
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Ant  E,  You  are  sad,  signior  Balthazar :  pray  God,  our  cheer 
May  answer  my  good-will,  and  your  good  welcome  here. 
BaL  I  hold  your  dainties  cheap.  Sir,  and  your  welcome  dear. 
AnL  E,  O,  signior  Balthazar,  either  at  flesh  or  fish, 
A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish. 

Hal,  Good  meat,  Sir,  is  common ;  that  every  churl  affords. 

Ant,  E,  And  welcome  more  common ;  for  that 's  nothing  but 

words. 
Bai,  Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  a  merry  feast. 
Ant,  E,  Ay,  to  a  niggardly  host,  and  more  sparing  guest : 
But  though  my  cates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good  part ; 
Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  with  better  heart 
But  soft !  my  door  is  lock'd. — Go  bid  them  let  us  in. 
Dro,  E,  Maud,  Bridget,  Marian,  Cicely,  Gillian,  Jen' ! 
Dro,  S,    [Within,']    Mome,  mah-horse,  capon,  coxcomb,   idiot, 
patch ! 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  wr  sit  down  at  the  hatch. 
Dost  thou  cbnjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  call'st  for  such  store. 
When  one  is  one  too  many  1    Go,  get  thee  from  the  door. 
Dro,  E,  What  patch  is  made  our  porter  ? — My  master  stays  in  the 

street 
Dro.  S,  [  Within,']  Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came,  lest  he 

catch  cold  on 's  feet 
Ant.  E,  Who  talks  within  there  ?  ho !  open  the  door. 
Dro.  S.  [  Within.]  Right,  Sir ;  I  'II  tell  you  when,  an  you  '11  tell  me 

wherefore. 
Ant,  E,  Wherefore !  for  my  dinner :  I  have  not  din'd  to-day. 
Dro,  S,  [  Within,]  Nor  to-day  here  you  must  not,  come  again 

when  you  may. 
Ant,  E,  What  art  thou  that  keep'st  me  out  from  the  house  I  owe  1 
Dro,  S,  [Within,]  The  porter  for  this  time.  Sir;  and  my  name  is 

Dromio. 
Dro.  E,  O  villain !  thou  hast  stolen  both  mine  office  and  my 
name: 
The  one  ne'er  got  me  credit,  the  other  mickle  blame. 
If  thou  hadst  been  Dromio  to-day  in  my  place, 
Thou  wouldst  have  chang'd  thy  face  for  a  name,  or  thy  name  for  an 
ass. 
Luce.  [  Within,]  What  a  coil  is  there !    Dromio,  who  are  those  at 

the  gate? 
Dro.  E.  Let  my  master  in,  Luce. 
Luce.  [  Within,]  Faith,  no ;  he  comes  too  late ; 
And  so  tell  your  master. 
Dro.  E.  O  Lord  1  I  must  laugh  :*-> 
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Have  at  you  with  a  proverb , — Shall  I  set  in  my  staff? 
Luce.  \\Viihitu\  Have  at  you  with  another :  that 's, — when  f 

can  you  tellt 
Dro.  S.  [  tVi//uH.]  If  thy  name  be  called  Luce, — Luce,  thou  hast 

answer'd  him  well. 
An^.  E.  Do  you  hear,  you  minion  f  you  '11  let  us  in,  I  hope  % 
Luce.  [  Within!\  I  thought  to  have  ask'd  you. 
Dro.  S.  [  Within!\  And  you  said  no. 

Dro.  E.  So,  come,  help ! — well  sthick !  there  was  blow  for  blow. 
Ant.  E.  Thou  baggage,  let  me  in. 

Luce.  [JVMin.]  Can  you  tell  for  whose  sakel 

D/v.  E.  Master,  knock  the  door  hard. 

Luce.  \^lVithin.'\  Let  him  knock  till  it  ache. 

Ant.  E.  You  Ul  cry  for  this,  minion,  if  I  beat  the  door  down. 
Luce.  [  Within.']  What  needs  all  that,  and  a  pair  of  stocks  in  the 

town] 
Adr,  [  Within.']  Who  is  that  at  the  door,  that  keeps  all  this  noise  1 
Dro.  S.  [Wi/hin.]  By  my  troth,  your  town  is  troubled  with  un- 
ruly boys. 
Ant.  E.  Are  you  there,  wife  t  you  might  have  come  before. 
Adr.  [  Within.]  Your  wife,  sir  knave !  go,  get  you  from  the  door. 
L>ro.  E,  If  you  went  in  pain,  master,  this  knave  would  go  sore. 
Ang.  Here  is  neither  cheer,  Sir,  nor  welcome :  we  would  fain  have 

either. 
Ba/.  In  debating  which  was  best,  we  shall  part  with  neither. 
Dro,  E.    They  stand  at  the  door,  master,   bid  them  welcome 

hither. 
Ant.  E.  There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that  we  cannot  get  in. 
Dro.  E.  You  would  say  so,  master,  if  your  garments  were  thin. 
Your  cake  here  is  warm  within  :  you  stand  here  in  the  cold  : 
It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  so  bought  and  sold. 
Ant.  E.  Go  fetch  me  something :  1 11  break  ope  the  gate. 
Dro  S.  [  Wifhin.]  Break  any  breaking  here,  and  1 11  break  your 

knave's  pate. 
Dro.  E.  A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  Su" ;  and  words  are 

but  wind : 
Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  so  he  break  it  not  behind. 

Dro.  S.  [  Within.]  It  seems  thou  want*st  breaking :  out  upon  thee, 

hind! 
Dro.  E.  Here 's  too  much  **  out  upon  thee  1  '*     I  pray  thee,  let 

me  in. 
Dro.  S.  [  Within.]  Ay,  when  fowls  have  no  feathers,  and  fish  have 

no  fin. 
Ant.  E.  Well,  1 11  break  in : — go  borrow  me  a  crow. 
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Dro,  E.  A  crow  without  feather, — ^master,  mean  you  so  1 
For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there  *s  a  fowl  without  a  feather : 
If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we  '11  pluck  a  crow  together. 

Ant  E,  Go,  get  thee  gone ;  fetch  me  an  iron  crow. 

BaL  Have  patience,  Sir ;  O,  let  it  not  be  so  I 
Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation, 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
Th'  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 
Once  this, — Your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom, 
Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty, 
Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknov/n ; 
And  doubt  not,  Sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 
Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  against  you. 
Be  rul'd  by  me :  depart  in  patience, 
And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner ; 
And  about  evening  come  yourself  alone 
To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint 
If  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in. 
Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 
A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it ; 
And  that  supposed  by  the  common  rou^ 
Against  your  yet  ungall^d  estimation, 
That  may  with  foul  intrusion  enter  in. 
And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead : 
For  slander  lives  upon  succession. 
For  ever  housed,  where  it  gets  possession. 

Ant,  E,  You  have  prevailed  :  I  will  depart  in  quiet. 
And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  meriy, 
I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  discourse, 
Pretty  and  witty ;  wild,  and  yet  too,  gentle : 
There  will  we  dine.     This  woman  that  I  mean. 
My  wife— but,  I  protest,  without  desert, — 
Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  withal : 
To  her  will  we  to  dinner. — Get  you  home. 
And  fetch  the  chain ;  by  this,  I  know,  'tis  made : 
Bring  it,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Porcupine ; 
For  there's  the  house :  that  chain  will  I  bestow 
— Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife — 
Upon  mine  hostess  there :  good  Sir,  make  haste. 
Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me, 
I'll  knock  elsewhere,  to  see  if  they'll  disdain  me. 

Ang,  I  '11  meet  you  at  that  place,  some  hour  hence. 

Ant.  E.  Do  so.     This  jest  shall  cost  me  some  expense 

\£x€uni. 
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SCENE  II.— T^  Same. 
Enter  LuciANA  and  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Luc,  And  may  it  be  that  you  have  quite  forgot 

A  husband's  office )    Shall,  Antipholus, 
Even  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-springs  rot  % 

Shall  love,  in  building,  grow  so  ruinous  1 
If  you  did  wed  my  sister  for  her  weaith, 

Then,  for  her  wealth's  sake  use  her  with  more  kindness : 
Or,  if  you  like  elsewhere,  do  it  by  stealth ; 

Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blindness: 
Let  not  my  sister  read  it  in  your  eye ; 

Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  orator ; 
Lopk  sweet,  speak  fair,  become  disloyalty ; 

Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger ; 
Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted; 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint ; 
Be  secret-false :  what  need  she  be  acquainted  f 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint  I 
'Tis  double  wrong,  to  truant  with  your  bed, 

And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board : 
Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed ; 

111  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 
Alas,  poor  women !  make  us  but  believe, 

Being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  us ; 
Though  others  have  the  arm,  show  us  the  sleeve ; 

We  in  your  motion  turn,  and  you  may  move  us 
Then,  gentle  brother,  get  you  in  again ; 

Comfort  my  sister,  cheer  her,  call  her  wife : 
'Tis  holy  sport  to  be  a  little  vain. 

When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife. 

Ant,  S,  Sweet  mistress, — what  your  name  is  else,  I  know  not, 

Nor  by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  of  mine, — 
Less  in  your  knowledge  and  your  grace  you  show  not 

Than  our  earth's  wonder ;  more  than  earth  divine. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak : 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
Smother'd  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak, 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit 
Against  my  soul's  pure  truth  why  labour  you 

To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field ) 
Are  you  a  god  ]  would  you  create  me  newl 

Transform  me,  then,  and  to  your  power  I  'U  3rield. 
But  if  that  I  am  I^  then  well  I  know 
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Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine, 

Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe : 
Far  more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  decline. 

O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note, 
To  drown  me  in  thy  sister  flood  of  tears : 

Sing,  syren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote : 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs, 

And  as  a  bed  I  '11  take  thee,  and  there  lie ; 
And,  in  that  glorious  supposition,  think 

He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die : 
Let  love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink ! 
Luc,  What !  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so  t 
Attt,  S,  Not  mad,  but  mated ;  how,  I  do  not  know. 
Zf/c.  It  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from  your  eye. 
A///,  S.  For  gazing  on  your  beams,  fair  sun,  being  by. 
Zuc.  Gaze  where  you  should,  and  that  will  clear  your  sight 
Anf.  S.  As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look  on  night 
Zuc  Why  call  you  me  love  1  call  my  sister  so. 
Anf,  S.  Thy  sister's  sister. 
Zuc.  That 's  my  sister. 

Anf,  S.  No; 

It  is  thyself,  mine  own  self's  better  part. 

Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart, 

My  food,  my  fortime,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim, 

My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim 
Zuc.  All  this  my  sister  is,  or  else  should  be. 
An/.  S.  Call  thyself  sister,  sweet,  for  I  aim  thee. 

Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life : 

Thou  hast  no  husband  yet,  nor  I  no  wife. 

Give  me  thy  hand. 
Zuc.  O,  soft.  Sir!  hold  you  still: 

I  '11  fetch  my  sister,  to  get  her  good-wilL  [JExif. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  hastily. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  how  now,  Dromio  I  where  nin'st  thou  so  fast  ? 

Z>ro.  S.  Do  you  know  me,  Sirl  am  I  Dromio  1  am  I  your  man  ] 
am  I  myself] 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  Dromio,  thou  art  my  man,  thou  art  thyself. 

Dro.  S.  I  am  an  ass,  I  am  a  woman's  man,  and  besides  myself. 

Ant.  S.  What  woman's  man  ?  and  how  besides  thyself  t 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  Sir,  besides  myself  I  am  due  to  a  woman ;  one 
that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts  me,  one  that  will  have  me. 

Ant.  S.  What  claim  lays  she  to  theel 
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Dro.  S.  Many,  Sir,  such  claim  as  you  would  lay  to  your  horse ; 
and  she  would  have  me  as  a  beast :  not  that,  I  being  a  beast,  she 
would  have  me ;  but  that  she,  being  a  very  beastly  creature,  lays 
claim  to  me. 

Ant  S,  What  is  she  1 

£>ro,  S.  A  very  reverend  body ;  ay,  such  a  one  as  a  man  may  not 
speak  of,  without  he  say,  sir-reverence.  1  have  but  lean  luck  in  die 
match,  and  yet  is  she  a  wondrous  fat  marriage. 

Anf.  S,  How  dost  thou  mean, — a  fat  marriage  ? 

£>ro.  S,  Marry,  Sir,  she 's  the  kitchen-wench,  and  all  grease ;  and 
I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to,  but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her,  and 
run  from  her  by  her  own  light  I  warrant,  her  rags,  and  the  tallow 
in  them,  will  bum  a  Poland  winter :  if  she  lives  till  doomsday,  she  '11 
bum  a  week  longer  than  the  whole  world. 

Anf  S.  What  complexion  is  she  of  1 

JDro.  S,  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  nothing  like  so  clean 
kept :  for  why  she  sweats ;  a  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grime 
of  It. 

A  fit  S,  That 's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend. 

Dro,  S,  No,  Sir,  'tis  in  grain ;  Noah's  flood  could  not  do  it 

Anf.  S.  What 's  her  name  1 

Dro,  S,  Nell,  Sir ;  but  her  name  and  three  quarters, — that  is,  an 
ell  and  three  quarters, — ^will  not  measure  her  from  hip  to  hip. 

Anf.  S.  Then  she  bears  some  breadth  1 

Dro,  S.  No  longer  from  head  to  foot,  than  from  hip  to  hip :  she 
is  spherical,  like  a  globe ;  I  could  find  out  countries  in  her. 

Ant.  S,  In  what  part  of  her  body  stands  Ireland  1 

Dro,  S.  Marry,  Sir,  in  her  buttocks :  I  found  it  out  by  the  bogs. 

Ant  S.  Where  Scotland  1 

Dro,  S,  1  found  it  by  the  barrenness ;  hard  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

Ant  S.  Where  France  ? 

I?ro.  S,  In  her  forehead ;  armed  and  reverted,  making  war  agmnst 
her  heir. 

Ant  S.  Where  England  1 

Dro.  S.  I  looked  for  the  chalky  cliffs,  but  I  could  find  no  white- 
ness in  them ;  but  I  guess,  it  stood  in  her  chin,  by  the  salt  rheum 
that  ran  between  France  and  it 

Ant  S.  Where  Spain  ? 

Dro.  S.  Faith,  I  saw  it  not ;  but  I  felt  it  hot  in  her  breath. 

Ant  S.  Where  America,  the  Indies  1 

Dro.  S.  O,  Sir,  upon  her  nose,  all  o'er  embellished  with  rubies, 
carbuncles,  sapphires,  declining  their  rich  aspect  to  the  hot  breath 
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of  Spain,  who  sent  whole  armadas  of  carracks  to  be  ballast  at  her 
nose. 
Ant.  5.  Where  ^ood  Belgia,  the  Netherlands  ? 
Z>ro,  S,  O,  Sir,  I  did  not  look  so  low.     To  conclude,  this  drudge, 
or  diviner,  laid  claim  to  me ;  calFd  me  Dromio ;  swore  I  was  assured 
to  her ;  told  me  what  privy  marks  I  had  about  me,  as  the  mark  of 
my  shoulder,  the  mole  in  my  neck,  the  great  wart  on  m)[  left  arm, 
that  I,  amazed,  ran  from  her  as  a  witch : 
And,  I  think  if  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of  faith,  and  my 

heart  of  steel. 
She  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtail-dog,  and  made  me  turn  i' 

the  wheel 
Afit.  S.  Go  hie  thee  presently,  post  to  the  road : — 
An  if  the  wind  blow  any  way  from  shore, 
I  will  not  harbour  in  this  town  to-night  >— 
If  any  bark  put  forth,  come  to  the  mart, 
Where  I  will  walk  till  thou  return  to  me. 
If  every  one  knows  us,  and  we  know  none, 
Tis  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  begone. 
Dro.  S,  As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for  life, 

So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife.  [Exit 

AtU.  S.  There 's  none  but  witches  do  inhabit  here ; 

And  therefore  'tis  high  time  that  I  were  hence. 
She  that  doth  call  me  husband,  even  my  soul 
Doth  for  a  wife  abhor :  but  her  fair  sister. 
Possessed  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace. 
Of  such  enchanting  presence  and  discourse, 
Hath  almost  made  me  traitor  to  myself: 
But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self-wrong, 
I  'U  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song^ 

Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.  Master  Antipholus, — 

Ant.  S,  Ay,  that 's  my  name. 

Ang.  I  know  it  well,  Sir.     Lo,  here  is  the  chain. 

I  thought  to  have  ta'en  you  at  the  Porcupine : 
The  chain  unfinished  made  me  stay  thus  long. 

Ant.  S.  What  is  your  will  that  I  shall  do  with  this  ] 

Ang.  What  please  yourself.  Sir :  I  have  made  it  for  you. 

Ant.  S.  Made  it  for  me.  Sir !  I  bespoke  it  not 

Ang,  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times  you  have. 
Go  home  with  it,  and  please  your  wife  withal ; 
And  soon  at  supper-time  I  '11  visit  you. 
And  then  receive  my  money  for  the  chain. 
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Ant,  S.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  receive  the  money  now, 
For  fear  you  ne*er  see  chain  nor  money  more. 
Ang.  You  are  a  merry  man,  Sir:  fare,you  well  [Extl 

Ant,  S,  What  I  should  think  of  this,  I  cannot  tell : 
But  this  I  think,  there 's  no  man  is  so  vain. 
That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  offered  chain. 
I  see,  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts, 
When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts. 
I  '11  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  stay : 
If  any  ship  put  out,  then  straight  away.  \Exii» 


4f&¥ 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  Sami. 
Enter  Second  Merchant,  Angelo,  and  an  Officer. 

Sec.  Mer,  You  know  since  Pentecost  the  sum  is  due. 
And  since  I  have  not  much  importuned  you ; 
Nor  now  I  had  not,  but  that  I  am  bound 
To  Persia,  and  want  gilders  for  my  voyage 
Therefore  make  present  satisfaction, 
Or  I  '11  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ang,  Even  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  you, 
Is  growing  to  me  by  Antipholus ; 
And,  in  the  instant  that  I  met  with  you, 
He  had  of  me  a  chain :  at  five  o'clock 
I  shall  receive  the  money  for  the  same. 
Pleaseth  you  walk  with  me  down  to  his  house, 
I  will  discharge  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 

Off.  That  labour  may  you  save :  see  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesot  and  Dromio  of  Ephesus. 

Ant.  E,  While  I  go  to  the  goldsmith's  house,  go  tbou 
And  buy  a  rope's  end :  that  will  I  bestow 
Among  my  wife  and  her  confederates. 
For  locking  me  out  of  my  doors  by  day. — 
But  soft,  I  see  the  goldsmith. — Get  thee  gone ; 
Buy  thou  a  rope,  and  bring  it  home  to  me. 

Dro.  E.  I  buy  a  thousand  poimd  a  year  I  I  buy  a  rope ! 

[Exit. 

Ant.  E.  A  man  is  well  holp  up  that  trusts  to  you : 
I  promised  your  presence  and  the  chain  ; 
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But  neither  chain  nor  goldsmith  came  to  me. 
Belike,  you  thought  our  love  would  last  too  long, 
If  it  were  chained  together,  and  therefore  came  not 

Ang,  Saving  your  merry  humour,  here 's  the  note 
How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carrat, 
The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  chargeful  fashion, 
Which  doth  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more 
Than  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman  : 
I  pray  you,  see  him  presently  discharged. 
For  he  is  bound  to  sea,  and  stays  but  for  it 

Ant,  E,  I  am  not  furnish'd  with  the  present  money ; 
Besides,  I  have  some  business  in  the  town. 
Good  signior,  take  the  stranger  to  my  house. 
And  with  you  take  the  chain,  and  bid  my  wife 
Disburse  the  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof 
Perchance  I  will  be  there  as  soon  as  you. 

Ang,  Then,  you  will  bring  the  chain  to  her  yourself 

Ant,  £,  No  ;  bear  it  with  y6u,  lest  I  come  not  time  enough. 

Ang\  Well,  Sir,  I  will     Have  you  the  chain  about  you  1 

Ant,  E,  An  if  I  have  not,  Sir,  I  hope  you  have , 
Or  else  you  may  return  without  your  money. 

Ang,  Nay,  come,  I  pray  you.  Sir,  give  me  the  chain : 
Both  wind  and  tide  stay  for  this  gentleman, 
And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long. 

Ant.  E.  Good  lord  !  you  use  this  dalliance,  to  excuse 
Your  breach  of  promise  to  the  Porcupine. 
I  should  have  chid  you  for  not  bringing  it, 
But,  like  a  shrew,  you  first  begin  to  brawl. 

Sec,  Mcr,  The  hour  steals  on  >  I  pray  you,  Sir,  despatch. 

Ang,  You  hear  how  he  importunes  me :  the  chain — 

Ant,  E,  Why,  give  it  to  my  wife,  and  fetch  your  money. 

Ang,  Come,  come,  you  know  I  gave  it  you  even  now. 
Either  send  the  chain,  or  send  by  me  some  token. 

Ant,  E.  Fie  I  now  you  run  this  humour  out  of  breath. 
Come,  where 's  the  chain  ]    1  pray  you,  let  me  see  it. 

Sec,  Mcr,  My  business  cannot  brook  this  dalliance. 
Good  Sir,  say  whe'r  you  '11  answer  me,  or  no : 
If  not,  I  '11  leave  him  to  the  officer. 

Am,  E,  I  answer  you !  what  should  I  answer  you  ? 

Ang,  The  money  that  you  owe  me  for  the  chain. 

Ant,  E,  I  owe  you  none  till  I  receive  the  chain. 

Ang,  You  know  I  gave  it  you  half  an  hour  since. 

Ant,  E,  You  gave  me  none :  you  wrong  me  much  to  say  so. 

Ang,  You  wrong  me  more,  Sir,  in  denying  it : 
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Consider  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit. 

Sec.  Mer.  Well,  officer,  arrest  him  at  my  suit 

Off,  I  do ; — and  charge  you  in  the  duke's  name  to  obey  me. 

Ang,  This  touches  me  in  reputation. — 
Either  consent  to  pay  this  sum  for  me. 
Or  I  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ant  £.  Consent  to  pay  thee  that  I  never  had  I 
Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thou  dar*st 

Ang,  Here  is  thy  fee ;  arrest  him,  officer. — 
I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case, 
If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently. 

Off.  I  do  arrest  you,  Sir ;  you  hear  the  suit 

Afit,  E,  I  do  obey  thee  till  I  give  thee  bail- 
But,  sirrah,  you  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear, 
As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  will  answer. 

Ang,  Sir,  Sir,  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus, 

To  your  notorious  shame,  I  doubt  it  not. 

» 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracnse. 

Dro.  S,  Master,  there  is  a  bark  of  Epidamnum 
That  stays  but  till  her  owner  comes  aboard, 
And  then.  Sir,  she  bears  away.     Our  fraughtage,  Sir, 
I  have  convey'd  aboard ;  and  I  have  bought 
The  oil,  the  balsamum,  and  aqua-vitae. 
The  ship  is  in  her  trim  ;  the  merry  wind 
Blows  fair  from  land  :  they  stay  for  naught  at  all 
But  for  their  owner,  master,  and  yourself. 

Ant.  E,  How  now  I  a  madman !    Why,  thou  peevish  sheep. 
What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me  1 

Dro.  S,  A  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire  waftage. 

Ant,  E.  Thou  drunken  slave,  I  sent  thee  for  a  rope  ^ 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpose,  and  what  end. 

Dro,  S,  You  sent  me  for  a  rope's  end  as  soon : 
You  sent  me  to  the  bay,  Sir,  for  a  bark. 

Ant,  E,  I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure^ 
And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  with  more  heed. 
To  Adriana,  villain,  hie  thee  straight : 
Give  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk 
That 's  cover'd  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry, 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats ;  let  her  send  it : 
Tell  her  I  am  arrested  in  the  street, 
And  that  shall  bail  me :  hie  thee,  slave,  be  gone. — 
On,  officer,  to  prison  till  it  come. 

[Eoceunt  Sea  Merchant,  Angelo,  Officer,  and  Ant.  E 
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Dro,  S.  To  Adriana !  that  is  where  we  din'd, 
Where  Dowsabel  did  claim  me  for  her  husband : 
She  is  too  big,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compass. 
Thither  I  must,  although  against  my  will. 
For  servants  must  their  masters'  minds  fulfil  \^xit^ 


SCENE  11. — A  Room  in  the  House  o/Antiphoujs  of  Ephesus. 

EfUer  Adriana  ami  Luciana. 

Adr,  Ah,  Luciana,  did  he  tempt  thee  so  1 
Might* St  thou  perceive  austerely  in  his  eye 
That  he  did  plead  in  earnest,  yea  or  no  1 

Look*d  he  or  red,  or  pale,  or  sad,  or  merrily! 
\Vhat  observation  mad'st  thou,  in  this  case, 
'  Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face ) 

Zuc.  First  he  denied  you  had  in  him  no  right 

Adr,  He  meant,  he  did  me  none ;  the  more  my  spite, 

Zuc,  Then  swore  he,  that  he  was  a  stranger  here. 

Adr,  And  true  he  swore,  though  yet  forsworn  he  were. 

Zuc.  Then  pleaded  I  for  you. 

Adr.  And  what  said  he] 

Zuc,  That  love  I  begg'd  for  you,  he  begg'd  of  me. 

Adr,  With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt  thy  love  1 

Zuc,  With  words,  that  in  an  honest  suit  might  move. 
First,  he  did  praise  my  beauty ;  then,  my  speech. 

Adr,  Didst  speak  him  fair  f 

Zuc,  Have  patience,  I  beseech. 

Adr.  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  hold  me  still ; 
My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  have  his  will 
He  is  deformbd,  crooked,  old,  and  sere, 
Ill-fac'd,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  every  where ; 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind ; 
Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind. 

Zuc.  Who  would  be  jealous,  then,  of  such  a  one! 
No  evil  lost  is  waird  when  it  is  gone. 

Adr.  Ah,  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  say. 

And  yet  would  herein  others'  eyes  were  worse. 
Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away : 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do  curse. 

£nitr  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

JDro.  S.  Here,  go ;  the  desk,  the  piurse !  sweet,  now,  make 

haste. 
Zuc,  How  hast  thou  lost  thy  breatn? 
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Dro,  S.  By  running  fast 

Adr,  Where  is  thy  master,  Droniio  1  is  he  well  1 

Dro,  5.  No,  he  *s  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  helL 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him ; 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel ; 
A  fiend,  a  fairy,  pitiless  and^rough ; 
A  wolf,  nay,  worse, — a  fellow  all  in  buff ; 
A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  countermands 
The  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands ; 
A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot  well ; 
One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls  to  helL 

Adr,  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter? 

Dro,  S,  I  do  not  know  the  matter :  he  is  'rested  on  the  case.. 

Adr,  What,  is  he  arrested  %  tell  me  at  whose  suit 

Dro,  S,  I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he  is  arrested  well ; 
But  he 's  in  a  suit  of  buff  which  'rested  him,  that  can  I  tell 
Will  you  send  him,  mistress,  redemption, — the  money  in  his 
desk] 

Adr  Go  fetch  it,  sister. — \Exit  Luciana.]   This  I  wonder  at : 
That  he,  unknown  to  me,  should  be  in  debt — 
Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band  ? 

Dro,  S,  Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  stronger  thing, — 
A  chain,  a  chain :  do  you  not  hear  it  ring  % 

Adr.  What,  the  chain  ? 

Dro,  S.  No,  no,  the  belL     'Tis  time  that  I  were  gone : 
It  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and  now  the  clock  strikes  one. 

Adr,  The  hours  come  back !  that  did  I  never  hear. 

Dr^,  S.  O  yes  -,  if  any  hour  meet  a  serjeant,  'a  turns  back  for 
very  fear. 

Adr  As  if  Time  were  in  debt !  how  fondly  dost  thou  reason ' 

Dro.  S,  Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes  more  than  he  'a 
worth,  to  season. 
Nay,  he  *s  a  thief  too :  have  you  not  heard  men  say, 
That  Time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day  ] 
If  Time  be  in  debt  and  theft,  and  a  serjeant  in  the  way, 
Hath  he  not  reason  to  turn  back  an  hour  in  a  day  1 

Re-enter  LUCIANA. 

Adr,  Go,  Dromio  \  there 's  the  money,  bear  it  straight ; 
And  bring  thy  master  home  immediately. — 
Come,  sister  •  I  am  press'd  down  with  conceit,— 

Conceit,  my  coii:ifort  and  my  injury.  \ Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III.— A  public  Place, 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  There 's  not  a  man  I  meet  but  doth  salute  me, 
As  if  I  were  their  well  acquainted  friend ; 
And  every  one  doth  call  me  by  my  name. 
Some  tender  money  to  me ;  some  invite  me ; 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses ; 
Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy : 
Even  now  a  tailor  calFd  me  in  his  shop, 
And  showed  me  silks  that  he  had  bought  for  me. 
And  therewithal  took  measure  of  my  body. 
Sure,  these  are  but  imaginary  wiles, 
And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here. 

EnUr  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro,  S,  Master,  here 's  the  gold  you  sent  me  for. 

What,  have  you  got  the  picture  of  old  Adam  new  apparelled  1 

Ant  S.  What  gold  is  this  ]    What  Adam  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Dro,  S,  Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  paradise,  but  that  Adam 
that  keeps  the  prison :  he  that  goes  in  the  calfs-skin  that  was  kill'd 
for  the  prodigal :  he  that  came  behind  you,  Sir,  like  an  evil  angel, 
and  bid  you  forsake  your  liberty. 

Anf.  S.  I  understand  thee  not 

Dro,  S.  No  ?  why,  'tis  a  plain  case :  he  that  went,  like  a  base- 
viol,  in  a  case  of  leather ;  the  man.  Sir,  that,  when  gentlemen  are 
tired,  gives  them  a  fob,  and  'rests  them ;  he,  Sir,  that  takes  pity  on 
decayed  men,  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance ;  he  that  sets  up  his 
rest  to  do  more  exploits  with  his  mace  than  a  morris-pike. 

Ant  S.  What,  thou  meanest  an  officer] 

Dro,  S,  Ay,  Sir,  the  Serjeant  of  the  band  ;  he  that  brings  any 
man  to  answer  it,  that  breaks  his  band;  one  that  thinks  a  man 
always  going  to  bed,  and  says,  "  God  give  you  good  rest ! " 

Ant  S,  Well,  Sir,  there  rest  in  your  foolery.  Is  there  any  ship 
puts  forth  to-night  ?  may  we  be  gone  ] 

Dro.  S.  Why,  •  Sir,  I  brought  you  word  an  hour  since,  that  the 
bark  Expedition  puts  forth  to-night ;  and  then  were  you  hindered  by 
the  Serjeant,  to  tarry  for  the  hoy  Delay.  Here  are  the  angels  that 
you  sent  for,  to  deliver  you. 

Ant  S.  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I ; 
And  here  we  wander  in  illusions : 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence  I 

EfUer  a  Courtezan. 

Cour,  Well  met,  well  met,  master  Antipholus. 
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I  see,  Sir,  you  have  found  the  goldsmith  now : 
Is  that  the  chain  you  promised  me  to-day  1 
Ant,  S.  Satan,  avoid  1     T  charge  thee,  tempt  me  not ! 
£>ro.  S.  Master,  is  this  mistress  Satan  ? 
Anf.  S,  It  is  the  devil 

Dro,  S.  Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  devil's  dam ;  and  here  she 
comes  in  the  habit  of  a  light  wench :  and  thereof  comes  that  the 
wenches  say,  "God  damn  me;"  that's  as  much  as  to  say,  "God 
make  me  a  light  wench."  It  is  written,  they  appear  to  Aen  like 
angels  of  light :  light  is  an  effect  of  fire,  and  fire  will  bum ;  er^o^ 
light  wenches  will  burn.     Come  not  near  her. 

Cour,  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous  merry.  Sir.  Will  you  go 
with  me  ]  we  '11  mend  our  dinner  here. 

Z>ro,  S.  Master,  if  you  do,  expect  spoon-meat ;  so  bespeak  a  long 
spoon. 

An/.  S.  Why,  Dromiol 

Z>ro,  S,  Marry,  he  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat  with  the 
devil. 
An/.  S.  Avoid  thee,  fiend !  what  telFst  thou  me  of  supj)ing  1 
Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress  : 
I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me,  and  be  gone. 
Cour.  Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at  dinner, 
Or,  for  my  diamond,  the  chain  you  promis'd ; 
And  I  '11  be  gone,  Sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 
Dro.  S,  Some  devils  ask  but  the  parings  of  one's  nail, 
A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,  a  pin, 
A  nut,  a  cherry-stone  ; 

But  she,  more  covetous,  would  have  a  chain. 
Master,  be  wise :  an  if  you  give  it  her. 
The  devil  will  shake  her  chain,  and  fright  us  with  it 
Cour,  I  pray  you,  Sir,  my  ring,  or  else  the  chain : 

I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  so. 
Anf,  S.  Avaunt,  thou  witch  !     Come,  Dromio,  let  us  go. 
Z>ro,  S,  "  Fly  pride,"  says  the  peacock  :  mistress,  that  you  know. 

[Exeun/  Ant.  S.  ofid  Diio.  S 
Cour.  Now,  out  of  doubt,  Antipholus  is  mad. 
Else  would  he  never  so  demean  himself. 
A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats, 
And  for  the  same  he  promis'd  me  a  chain  2 
Both  one  and  other  he  denies  me  now. 
The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad, — 
Besides  this  present  instance  of  his  rage,-— 
Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-day  at  dinner, 
Of  his  own  doors  bein^r  shut  against  his  entrance. 
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Belike,  his  wife,  acquainted  with  his  fits, 

On  purpose  shut  the  doors  against  his  way. 

My  way  is  now,  to  hie  home  to  his  house, 

And  tell  his  wife,  that,  being  lunatic. 

He  rush'd  into  my  house,  and  took  perforce 

My  ring  away.     This  course  I  fittest  choose ; 

For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lose.  [£xit 


SCENE  IV.—A  Street. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  and  an  Officer. 

Ant  E.  Fear  me  not,  man ,  I  will  not  break  away : 
I  '11  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  much  money. 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  'rested  for. 
My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day, 
And*  will  not  lightly  trust  the  messenger : 
That  I  should  be  attach'd  in  Ephesus, 
I  tell  you,  'twill  sound  harshly  in  her  ears. — 
Here  comes  my  man ;  I  think  he  brings  the  money.—* 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus  with  a  rop^s-end. 

How  now,  Sirl  have  you  that  I  sent  you  for? 

Dro.  E.  Here 's  that,  I  warrant  you,  will  pay  them  alL 

Ant,  E,  But  where 's  the  money  1 

Dro.  E.  Why,  Sir,  I  gave  the  money  for  the  rope. 

Ant,  E,  Five  hundred  ducats,  villain,  for  a  rope  ? 

Dro.  E.  I  '11  serve  you,  Sir,  five  hundred  at  the  rate. 

Ant.  E.  To  what  end  did  I  bid  thee  hie  thee  home  ? 

Dro.  E.  To  a  rope's  end.  Sir  \  and  to  that  end  am  I  retum'd. 

Ant.  E.  And  to  that  end.  Sir,  I  will  welcome  you.     [Beating  him. 

Off.  Good  Sir,  be  patient 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  'tis  for  me  to  be  patient  j  I  am  in  adversity. 

Off.  Good  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  rather  persuade  him  to  hold  his  hands. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  whoreson,  senseless  villain ! 

Dro.  E.  I  would  I  were  senseless,  Sir,  that  I  might  not  feel  your 
blows. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows,  and  so  is  an  ass. 

Dro.  E.  I  am  an  ass,  indeed ;  you  may  prove  it  by  my  long  ears. 
I  have  served  him  from  the  hour  of  my  nativity  to  this  instant,  and 
have  nothing  at  his  hands  for  my  service  but  blows.  When  I  am 
cold,  he  heats  me  with  beating ;  when  I  am  warm,  he  cools  me  with 
beating :  I  am  waked  with  it  when  I  sleep ;  raised  with  it  when  I 
sit ;  driven  out  of  doors  with  it  when  I  go  from  home ;  welcomed 
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home  with  it  when  I  return :  nay,  I  bear  it  on  my  shoulders,  as  a 
beggar  wont  her  brat ;  and,  I  think,  when  he  hath  lamed  me,  I  shall 
beg  with  it  from  door  to  door. 

Ant  E.  Come,  go  along ;  my  wife  is  coming  yonder. 

Enter  Adriana,  Luciana,  the  Courtezan,  and  Pinch. 

Z>ro.  jB.  Mistress,  respice  finem^  respect  your  end ;  or  rather,  to 
prophesy  like  the  parrot,  "  Beware  the  rope's  end." 

Ant,  E,  Wilt  thou  still  talk  1  [Beais  him. 

Cour,  How  say  you  now  1  is  not  your  husband  mad  ? 
Adr,  His  incivility  confirms  no  less. — 

Good  doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer ; 

Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again, 

And  I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand. 
Luc,  Alas,  how  fiery  and  how  sharp  he  looks ! 
Cour.  Mark  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasy ! 
Pifuh,  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  feel  your  pulse. 
Ant,  E,  There  is  my  hand,  and  let  it  feel  your  ear. 
Finch,  I  charge  thee,  Satan,  housed  within  this  man, 

To  yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers. 

And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight : 

I  cbnjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven ! 
Ant,  E,  Peace,  doting  wizard,  peace  I  I  am  not  mad. 
Adr,  O,  that  thou  wert  not,  poor  distress^  soul ! 
Ant,  E,  You  minion,  you,  are  these  your  customers  t 

Did  this  companion  with  the  saffron  face 

Revel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day, 

Whilst  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut. 

And  I  denied  to  enter  in  my  house  1 
Adr.  O  husband,  God  doth  know,  you  din'd  at  home ; 

Where  'would  you  had  remained  until  this  time. 

Free  from  these  slanders  and  this  open  shame ! 
Ant,  E,  Din'd  at  home ! — Thou  villain,  what  sa/st  thou  1 
Dro,  E,  Sir,  sooth  to  say,  you  did  not  dine  at  home. 
Ant,  E,  Were  not  my  doors  lock'd  up,  and  I  shut  out  % 
Dro,  E,  Perdy,  your  doors  were  lock'd,  and  you  shut  out. 
Ant,  E,  And  did  not  she  herself  revile  me  there  1 
Dro,  E.  Sans  fable,  she  herself  reviFd  you  there. 
Ant,  E,  Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail,  taunt,  and  scorn  me  ? 
Dro,  E,  Certes,  she  did ;  the  kitchen-vestal  scom'd  you. 
Ant  E,  And  did  not  I  in  rage  depart  from  thence  1 
Dro,  E,  In  verity,  you  did ; — my  bones  bear  witness, 

That  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage. 
Adr,  Is*t  good  to  soothe  him  in  these  contraries? 
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Pinch,  It  is  no  shame  :  the  fellow  finds  his  vein, 
And,  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  frenzy. 

Ant  E.  Thou  hast  subom'd  the  goldsmith  to  arrest  me. 

Adr.  Alas,  I  sent  you  money  to  redeem  you, 
By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  haste  for  it. 

£>ro,  E,  Money  by  me !  heart  and  good-will  you  might ; 
But  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 

Ant  E,  Went'st  not  thou  to  her  for  a  purse  of  ducats  1 

Adr,  He  came  to  me,  and  I  deliver'd  it. 

Liu,  And  I  am  witness  with  her  that  she  did. 

Dro,  E.  God  and  the  rope-maker  bear  me  witness, 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope ! 

Pinch,  Mistress,  both  man  and  master  is  possessed 
I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks : 
They  must  be  bound,  and  laid  in  some  dark  room. 

Ant  E,  Say,  wherefore  didst  thou  lock  me  forth  to-day  ] 
And  why  dost  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold  1 

Adr,  I  did  not,  gentle  husband,  lock  thee  forth. 

Dro,  E,  And,  gentle  master,  I  received  no  gold ; 
But  I  confess.  Sir,  that  we  were  locked  out. 

Adr,  Dissembling  villain !  thou  speak'st  false  in  both. 

Ant  E,  Dissembling  harlot !  thou  art  false  in  all  \ 
And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack 
To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me : 
But  with  these  nails  I  '11  pluck  out  those  false  eyes. 
That  would  behold  in  me  this  shameful  sport 

Adr,  O  bind  him,  bind  him  1  let  him  not  come  near  me. 

Pinch,  More  company ! — the  fiend  is  strong  within  him. 

Luc,  Ah  me,  poor  man,  how  pale  and  wan  he  looks ! 

Enter  three  or/our^  who  help  PiNCH  to  bind  Ant.  E.  and  Dro.  E. 

Ant  E,  What,  will  you  murder  me  ?    Thou  gaoler,  thou, 
I  am  thy  prisoner :  wilt  thou  suffer  them 
To  make  a  rescue  1 

Off.  Masters,  let  him  go : 

He  is  my  prisoner,  and  you  shall  not  have  him. 

Pinch,  Go  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  frantic  toa 

Adr,  What  wilt  thou  do,  thou  peevish  officer  I 
Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  wretched  man 
Do  outrage  and  displeasure  to  himself? 

Off,  He  is  my  prisoner :  if  I  let  him  go. 
The  debt  he  owes  will  be  required  of  me. 

Adr,  I  will  discharge  thee  ere  I  go  firom  thee: 
Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  creditor. 
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And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  pay  it — 

Good  master  doctor,  see  him  safe  conve/d 

Home  to  my  house. — O  most  unhappy  day ! 
Ant,  E.  O  most  unhappy  strumpet ! 
Dro.  E.  Master,  I  am  here  entered  in  bond  for  you. 
Ant.  E.  Out  on  tfiee,  villain !  wherefore  dost  thou  mad  me  1 
Z>ro.  E.  Will  you  be  bound  for  nothing  ?  be  mad,  good  master ; 

Cry,  the  devil ! 
Luc  God  help,  poor  souls,  how  idly  do  they  talk  ! 
Adr,  Go  bear  him  hence. — Sister,  go  you  with  me. — 

[Ex^un/  Pinch  ami  assistcuiis  with  Ant.  E.  and  DRa  E. 

Say  now,  whose  suit  is  he  arrested  at  % 
Off.  One  Angelo,  a  goldsmith  ,  do  you  know  him  % 
Adr,  I  know  the  man.     What  is  the  sum  he  owes  1 
Off.  Two  hundred  ducats. 

Adr,  Say,  how  grows  it  due  t 

Off.  Due  for  a  chain  your  husband  had  of  him. 
Adr,  He  did  bespeak  a  chain  for  me,  but  had  it  not 
Cour,  When  as  your  husband,  all  in  rage,  to-day 

Came  to  my  house,  and  took  away  my  ring, — 

The  ring  I  saw  upon  his  finger  now, — 

Straight  after  did  I  meet  him  with  a  chain. 
Adr,  It  may  be  so,  but  I  did  never  see  it — 

Come,  gaoler,  bring  me  where  the  goldsmith  is : 

I  long  to  know  the  truth  hereof  at  large. 

Ent^  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse^ 

Tvith  their  rapiers  drawn, 

Luc,  God,  for  thy  mercy  I  they  are  loose  again. 

Adr.  And  come  with  naked  swords.     Let 's  call  more  help, 

To  have  them  bound  again. 
Off,  Away !  they  '11  kill  us. 

[Exeunt  Adriana,  Luciana,  the  Courtezan,  and  Officer. 
Ant.  S.  I  see,  these  witches  are  afraid  of  swords 
Dro.  S,  She,  that  would  be  your  wife,  now  ran  from  you. 
Ant.  S.  Come  to  the  Centaur  ;  fetch  our  stufif  firom  thence : 

I  long  that  we  were  safe  and  sound  aboard. 
L>ro,  S.  Faith,  stay  here  this  night;  they  will  surely  do  us  no 
harm  :  you  saw,  they  speak  us  fair,  give  us  gold :  methinks  they  are 
such  a  gentle  nation,  that,  but  for  the  mountain  of  mad  flesh  that 
claims  marriage  of  me,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  stay  here  still, 
and  turn  witch. 
Ant.  S,  I  will  not  stay  to-night  for  all  the  town ; 

Therefore  away,  to  get  our  stuff  aboard.  [Exeu/t/. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— Before  an  Abbey. 
Enter  Second  Merchant  and  Angelo. 

Ar^,  I  am  sorry,  Sir,  that  I  liave  hindered  you ; 
But,  I  protest,  he  had  the  chain  of  me, 
Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it 

Sec,  Mer,  How  is  the  man  esteemed  here  in  the  city! 

Ang,  Of  very  reverend  reputation,  Sir, 
Of  credit  infinite,  highly  belov'd. 
Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city : 
Plis  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time. 

Sec,  Mer,  Speak  softly :  yonder,  as  I  think,  he  walks. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Ang,  Tis  so ;  and  that  self  chain  about  his  neck. 
Which  he  forswore  most  monstrously  to  have. 
Good  Sir,  draw  near  to  me,  I  '11  speak  to  him. — 
Signior  Antipholus,  I  wonder  much 
That  you  would  put  me  to  this  shame  and  trouble  ; 
And,  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself. 
With  circumstance  and  oaths  so  to  deny 
This  chain,  which  now  you  wear  so  openly : 
Beside  the  charge,  the  shame,  imprisonment. 
You  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honest  friend ; 
Who,  but  for  staying  on  our  controversy. 
Had  hoisted  sail,  and  put  to  sea  to-day : 
This  chain  you  had  of  me ;  can  you  deny  it  ? 

Ant,  S,  I  think  I  had  ,  I  never  did  deny  it 

Sec,  Mer,  Yes,  that  you  did.  Sir,  and  forswore  it  too. 

Ant,  S,  Who  heard  me  to  deny  it  or  forswear  it  ? 

Sec.  Mer,  These  ears  of  mine,  thou  know'st,  did  hear  thee. 
Fie  on  thee,  wretch !  'tis  pity  that  thou  liv'st 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort. 

Ant,  S,  Thou  art  a  villain  to  impeach  me  thus  : 
1 41  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty 
Against  thee  presently,  if  thou  daf  st  stand. 

Sec,  Mer.  I  dare,  and  do  defy  thee  for  a  villain. 

\They  draiv. 
Enf er  ADKiAUAf  LuciANA,  Courtezan,  and  others, 

Adr,  Hold !  hurt  him  not,  for  God's  sake  I  he  b  mad. — 
Some  get  within  him ;  take  his  sword  away. 
Bind  Dromio  too,  and  bear  them  to  my  house. 
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Dro,  S.  Run,  master,  run ;  for  God's  sake,  take  a  house ! 
This  is  some  priory : — in,  or  we  are  spoiled. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  S.  ami  Dro.  S.  into  the  Abbey. 

Enter  the  Lady  Abbess. 

Abb,  Be  quiet,  people.    Wherefore  throng  you  hither  1  , 

Adr,  To  fetch  my  poor  distracted  husband  hence. 
Let  us  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  fast. 
And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 

Ang,  I  knew  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits. 

Sec,  Mer,  I  am  sorry  now,  that  I  did  draw  on  him. 

Abb.  How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the  man  ? 

Adr,  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad. 
And  much  different  from  the  man  he  was ; 
But,  till  this  afternoon,  his  passion 
Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 

Abb,  Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wreck  of  seat 
Buried  some  dear  friend  ?    Hath  not  else  his  eye 
Stra/d  his  affection  in  unlawful  love  1 — 
A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men, 
Who  give  their  eyes  the  Uberty  of  gazing. 
Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to  1 

Adr,  To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last ; 
Namely,  some  love  that  drew  him  oft  from  home. 

Abb,  You  should  for  that  have  reprehended  him. 

Adr,  Why,  so  I  did. 

Abb,  Ay,  but  not  rough  enough* 

Adr,  As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would  let  me. 

Abb,  Haply,  in  private. 

Adr,  And  in  assemblies  toa 

Abb,  Ay,  but  not  enough. 

Adr,  It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference ; 
In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it  y 
At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme 
In  company,  I  often  glanc'd  at  it : 
Still  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 

Abb,  And  thereof  came  it  that  the  man  was  mad  r 
The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 
It  seems,  his  sleeps  were  hinder'd  by  thy  railing : 
And  thereof  comes  it,  that  his  head  is  light. 
Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  saudd  with  thy  upbraidings : 
Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions, — 
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Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  fever  bred ; 

And  what 's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness  f 

Thou  sa/st  his  sports  were  hindered  by  thy  brawls : 

Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue, 

But  moody  and  dull  melancholy, 

Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair ; 

And  at  her  heels  a  huge  infectious  troop 

Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life  ? 

In  food,  in  sport,  and  life-preserving  rest 

To  be  disturbed,  would  mad  or  man  or  beast : 

The  consequence  is,  then,  thy  jealous  fits 

Have  scar'd  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits. 

Luc.  She  never  reprehended  him  but  mildly, 
When  he  demean'd  himself  rough,  rude,  and  wildly. — 
Why  bear  you  these  rebukes,  and  answer  not  ] 

Adr,  She  did  betray  me  to  my  own  reproof. — 
Good  people,  enter,  and  lay  hold  on  him. 

Abb.  No ;  not  a  creature  enters  in  my  house. 

Adr,  Then,  let  your  servants  bring  my  husband  forth. 

Abb,  Neither :  he  took  this  place  for  sanctuary ; 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hands 
Till  I  have  brought  him  to  his  wits  again, 
Or  lose  my  labour  in  essa3dng  it 

Adr,  I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurse, 
Diet  his  sickness ;  for  it  is  my  office. 
And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myself; 
And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home  with  me. 

Abb.  Be  patient ;  for  I  will  not  let  him  stir 
Till  I  have  us'd  the  approved  means  I  have. 
With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers, 
To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again : 
It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath, 
A  charitable  duty  of  my  order  • 
Therefore  depart,  and  leave  him  here  with  me. 

Adr.  I  will  not  hence,  and  leave  my  husband  here : 
And  ill  it  doth  beseem  your  holiness 
To  separate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

Abb.  Be  quiet,  and  depart :  thou  shalt  not  have  him. 

\ExiL 

Luc,  Complain  unto  the  duke  of  this  indignity. 

Adr.  Come,  go  :  I  will  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
And  never  rise  until  my  tears  and  prayers 
Have  won  his  grace  to  come  in  person  hither, 
And  take  perforce  my  husband  from  the  abbess. 
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Sec  Mer,  By  this,  I  think,  the  dial  points  at  five : 
Anon,  I  'ra  sure,  the  duke  himself  in  person 
Comes  this  way  to  the  melancholy  vale, 
The  place  of  death  and  sorry  execution, 
Behind  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  here 

Ang.  Upon  what  cause  1 

Sec,  Mer,  To  see  a  reverend  Syracusan  merchant, — 
Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay 
Against  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  town, — 
Beheaded  publicly  for  his  offence. 

Af^,  See  where  they  come :  we  will  behold  his  death. 

Luc.  Kneel  to  the  duke  before  he  pass  the  abbey. 

Enter  Duke  attended;  iEcEON  hare-headed;  with  the  Headsman 

and  other  Officers. 

Duke,  Yet  once  again  proclaim  it  publicly, 
If  any  friend  will  pay  the  sum  for  him. 
He  shall  not  die,  so  much  we  tender  him. 

Adr,  Justice,  most  sacred  duke,  against  the  abbess  I 

Duke,  She  is  a  virtuous  and  a  reverend  lady : 
It  cannot  be  that  she  hath  done  thee  wrong. 

Adr.  May  it  please  your  grace,  Antipholus,  my  husband, — 
Whom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  I  had, 
At  your  important  letters, — this  ill  day 
A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him ; 
That  desperately  he  hurried  through  the  street, — 
With  him  his  bondman,  all  as  mad  as  he, — 
Doing  displeasure  to  the  citizens 
By  rushing  in  their  houses,  bearing  thence 
Rings,  jewels,  any  thing  his  rage  did  like. 
Once  did  I  get  him  bound,  and  sent  him  home, 
Whilst  to  take  order  for  the  wrongs  I  wont. 
That  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committed. 
Anon,  I  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape, 
He  broke  from  those  that  had  the  guard  of  him  ; 
And  with  his  mad  attendant  and  himself. 
Each  one  with  ireful  passion,  with  drawn  swords, 
Met  us  again,  and,  madly  bent  on  us, 
Chas'd  us  away ;  till,  raising  of  more  aid, 
We  came  again  to  bind  them.     Then  they  fled 
Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  pursued  them  ; 
And  here  the  abbess  shuts  the  gates  on  us, 
And  will  not  suffer  us  to  fetch  him  out, 
Nor  send  him  forth,  that  we  may  bear  him  hence. 
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Therefore,  most  gracious  duke,  with  thy  command 
Let  him  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  hence  for  help. 

Duke.  Long  since  thy  husband  serv'd  me  in  my  wars ; 
And  I  to  thee  engaged  a  prince's  word, 
When  thou  didst  make  him  master  of  thy  bed, 
To  do  him  all  the  grace  and  good  I  could. — 
Go,  some  of  you,  knock  at  the  abbey  gate, 
And  bid  the  lady  abbess  come  to  me. — 
I  will  determine  this  before  I  stir. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv,  O  mistress,  mistress !  shift  and  save  yourself  I 
My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose. 
Beaten  the  maids  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor, 
Whose  beard  they  have  sing'd  off  with  brands  of  fire ; 
And  ever  as  it  blaz*d  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair. 
My  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  and  the  while 
His  man  with  scissars  nicks  him  like  a  fool ; 
^  And  sure,  unless  you  send  some  present  help. 
Between  them  they  will  kill  the  conjurer. 

Adr,  Peace,  fool  1  thy  master  and  his  man  are  here ; 
And  that  is  false  thou  dost  report  to  us. 

Serv,  Mistress,  upon  my  life,  I  tell  you  true ; 
I  have  not  breath'd  almost,  since  I  did  see  it. 
He  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  he  can  take  you. 
To  scorch  your  face,  and  to  disfigure  you.  [Cry  within. 

Hark,  hark !  I  hear  him,  mistress :  fiy,  be  gone ! 

Duke.  Come,  stand  by  me ;  fear  nothing. — Guard  with  hal- 

Adr.  Ah  me,  it  is  my  husband  I     Witness  you,  [berds ! 

That  he  is  borne  about  invisible  : 
Even  now  we  hous'd  him  in  the  abbey  here ; 
And  now  he 's  there,  past  thought  of  human  reason. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  and  Dromio  of  Ephesui. 

Ant  E.  Justice,  most  gracious  duke !     O,  grant  me  justice  I 
Even  for  the  service  that  long  since  I  did  thee. 
When  I  bestrid  thee  in  the  wars,  and  took 
Deep  scars  to  save  thy  life ;  even  for  the  blood 
That  then  I  lost  for  thee,  now  grant  me  justice. 

y£ge.  Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  me  dote, 
I  see  my  son  Antipholus,  and  Dromio ! 

Ant.  E.  Justice,  sweet  prince,  against  that  woman  there  I 
She  whom  thou  gav'st  to  me  to  be  my  wife, 
That  hath  abused  and  dishonour*d  me, 
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Even  in  the  strength  and  height  of  injury : 

Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong 

That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on  me. 

Duke,  Discover  how,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  just 

Ant,  E,  This  day,  great  duke,  she  shut  the  doors  upon  me, 
While  she  with  harlots  feasted  in  my  house. 

£>uk€,  A  grievous  fault — Say,  woman,  didst  thou  so  I 

Adr,  No,  my  good  lordt  myself,  he,  and  my  sister. 
To-day  did  dine  together.     So  befall  my  soul, 
As  this  is  false  he  burdens  me  withal  I 

Luc.  Ne'er  may  I  look  on  day,  nor  sleep  on  night, 
But  she  tells  to  your  highness  simple  truth. 

Ang,  O  perjured  woman !     They  are  both  forsworn : 
In  this  the  madman  justly  chargeth  them. 

Ant  E,  My  liege,  I  am  advised  what  I  say ; 
Neither  disturbed  with  the  effect  of  wine. 
Nor  heady-rash,  provok'd  with  raging  ire. 
Albeit  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad. 
This  woman  lock'd  me  out  this  day  from  dinner : 
That  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not  packed  with  her, 
Could  witness  it,  for  he  was  with  me  then ; 
Who  parted  with  me  to  go  fetch  a  chain. 
Promising  to  bring  it  to  the  Porcupine, 
Where  Balthazar  and  I  did  dine  together. 
Our  dinner  done,  and  he  not  coming  thither, 
I  went  to  seek  him :  in  the  street  I  met  him. 
And  in  his  company,  that  gentleman. 
There  did  this  perjufd  goldsmith  swear  me  down, 
That  I  this  day  of  him  received  the  chain. 
Which,  God  he  knows,  I  saw  not :  for  the  which 
He  did  arrest  me  with  an  officer. 
I  did  obey ;  and  sent  my  peasant  home 
For  certain  ducats :  he  with  none  retum'd. 
Then  fairly  I  bespoke  the  officer 
To  go  in  person  with  me  to  my  house. 
By  the  way  we  met 
My  wife,  her  sister,  and  a  rabble  more 
Of  vile  confederates.    Along  with  them 
They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-fac*d  villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller, 
A  needy,  hoUow-e/d,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man.     This  pernicious  slave, 
Forsootli,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer  j 
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And,  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse, 
And  with  no  face,  as  'twere,  out-facing  me, 
Cries  out,  I  was  possessed.     Then,  altogether 
They  fell  upon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence, 
And  in  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home 
There  left  me  and  my  man,  both  bound  together ; 
Till,  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 
I  gain'd  my  freedom,  and  immediately 
Ran  hither  to  your  grace ;  whom  I  beseech 
To  give  me  ample  satisfaction 
For  these  deep  shames  and  great  indignities. 

Ang,  My  lord,  in  truth,  thus  far  I  witness  with  him, 
That  he  dined  not  at  home,  but  was  lock'd  out 

Duke,  But  had  he  such  a  chain  of  thee,  or  no  i 

Ang,  He  had,  my  lord  ;  and  when  he  ran  in  here. 
These  people  saw  the  chain  about  his  neck. 

Sec,  Mer,  Besides,  I  will  be  sworn  these  ears  of  mine 
Heard  you  confess  you  had  the  chain  of  him, 
After  you  first  forswore  it  on  the  mart : 
And  thereupon  I  drew  my  sword  on  you ; 
And  then  you  fled  into  this  abbey  here. 
From  whence,  I  think,  you  are  come  by  miracle. 

Ant,  E,  I  never  came  within  these  abbey  walls ; 
Nor  ever  didst  thou  draw  thy  sword  on  me : 
I  never  saw  the  chain,  so  help  me  heaven ! 
And  this  is  false  you  burden  me  withal. 

Duke,  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this  I 
I  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup. 
If  here  you  hous'd  him,  here  he  would  have  been  ; 
If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly : — 
You  say  he  dined  at  home  ;  the  goldsmith  here 
Denies  that  saying. — Sirrah,  what  say  you  ? 

Dro,  E,  Sir,  he  dined  with  her  there,  at  the  Porcupine. 

Cour,  He  did ;  and  firom  my  finger  snatched  that  ring. 

Ant,  E,  *Tis  true,  my  liege ;  this  ring  I  had  of  her. 

Duke,  Saw'st  thou  him  enter  at  the  abbey  here  ] 

Cour,  As  sure,  my  liege,  as  I  do  see  your  grace. 

Duke,  Why,  this  is  strange. — Go  call  the  abbess  hither. — 

\Exit  an  Attendant 
I  think  you  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad. 

^ge.  Most  mighty  duke,  vouchsafe  me  speak  a  word : 
Haply,  I  see  a  friend  will  save  my  life. 
And  pay  the  sum  that  may  deliver  me. 

Dtike,  Speak  fireely,  S)rracusan,  what  thou  wilt 
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^ge.  Is  not  your  name,  Sir,  called  Antipholus  ? 

And  is  not  that  your  bondman  Dromio  ] 
Dro,  E.  Within  this  hour  I  was  his  bondman,  Sir ; 

But  he,  I  thank  him,  gnawed  in  two  my  cords : 

Now  am  I  Dromio,  and  his  man,  unbound. 
jEge.  I  am  sure  you  both  of  you  remember  me. 
Dro.  E,  Ourselves  we  do  remember.  Sir,  by  you  ; 

For  lately  we  were  bound,  as  you  are  now. 

You  are  not  Pinch*s  patient,  are  you,  Sir  ] 
^ge.  Why  look  you  strange  on  me  ?  you  know  me  well 
Ant  E,  I  never  saw  you  in  my  life,  till  now. 
^g^.  O,  grief  hath  chang'd  me,  since  you  saw  me  last ; 

And  careful  hours,  with  Time's  deformed  hand, 

Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face  : 

But  tell  me  yet,  dost  thou  not  know  my  voice  1 
Ant,  E,  Neither. 
^ge.  Dromio,  nor  thou  ] 
jDro,  E,  No,  trust  me>  Sir,  nor  I. 
yEge.  I  am  sure  thou  dost 

Dro,  E.  Ay,  Sir ;  but  I  am  sure  I  do  not ;  and  whatsoever  a  man 
denies,  you  are  now  bound  to  believe  him. 
^ge.  Not  know  my  voice  ]    O,  time's  extremity  I 

Hast  thou  so  crack'd  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue 

In  seven  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 

Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untun'd  cares  ] 

Though  now  this  grained  face  erf  mine  be  hid 

In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow. 

And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up, 

Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory. 

My  wasting  lamp^s  some  fading  glimmer  left^ 

My  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear : 

All  these  old  witnesses — ^I  cannot  err— 

Tell  me  thou  art  my  son  Antipholus. 
Ant.  E,  I  never  saw  my  father  in  my  life. 
yEge.  But  seven  years  since,  in  Syracusa,  boy 

Thou  know'st  we  parted :  but  perhaps,  n^y  son, 

Thou  sham'st  to  acknowledge  me  in  misery. 
Ant.  E.  The  duke,  and  all  that  know  me  m  the  cily 

Can  witness  with  me  that  it  is  not  so. 

I  ne'er  saw  Syracusa  in  my  life. 
Duke.  I  tell  thee,  Syracusan,  twenty  years 

Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholus, 

During  which  time  he  ne'er  saw  Syracusa. 

I  see,  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote. 
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Re-enter  Abbess,  wUh  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Ahb,  Most  mighty  duke,  behold  a  man  much  wronged. 

[Ail  gather  to  see  them, 

Adr,  I  see  two  husbands,  or  mine  eyes  deceive  me  I 

Duke,  One  of  these  men  is  Genius  to  the  other ; 
And  so  of  these :  which  is  the  natural  man. 
And  which  the  spirit  %    Who  deciphers  them  ? 

Dro,  S,  I,  Sir,  am  Dromio ;  command  him  away. 

Dr<?.  E.  I,  Sir,  am  Dromio :  pray  let  me  stay. 

Ant,  S,  ^geon,  art  thou  not  1  or  else  his  ghost  I 

Dro,  S,  O,  my  old  master !  who  hath  bound  him  here  ? 

Abb.  Whoever  bound  him,  I  will  loose  his  bonds, 
And  gain  a  husband  by  his  liberty. — 
Speak,  old  i£geon,  if  thou  be'st  the  man 
That  hadst  a  wife  once  called  ^Emilia, 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burden  two  fair  sons : 

0,  if  thou  be'st  the  same  ^Egeon,  speak, 
And  speak  unto  the  same  Emilia ! 

^ge.  If  I  dream  not,  thou  art  ^Emilia : 
If  thou  art  she,  tell  me  where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft  ? 

Abb,  By  men  of  Epidamnum,  he  and  I, 
And  the  twin  Dromio,  all  were  taken  up  ; 
But  by  and  by,  rude  fishermen  of  Corinth 
By  force  took  Dromio  and  my  son  from  them^ 
And  me  they  left  with  those  of  Epidamnum. 
What  then  became  of  them,  I  cannot  tell  j 

1,  to  this  fortune  that  you  see  me  in. 

Duke,  Why,  here  begins  his  morning  story  right : 
These  two  Antipholus*,  these  two  so  like. 
And  these  two  Dromios,  one  in  semblance, — 
Besides  her  urging  of  her  wreck  at  sea ; — 
These  are  the  parents  to  these  children, 
Which  accidentally  are  met  together. — 
Antipholus,  thou  cam'st  from  Corinth  first  1 

Ant,  S,  No,  Sir,  not  I ;  I  came  firom  Sjn^cuse. 

Duke,  Stay,  stand  apart ;  I  know  not  which  is  which. 

Ant,  E,  I  came  from  Corinth,  my  most  gracious  lord, — 

Dro,  E,  And  I  with  him. 

Ant,  E,  Brought  to  this  town  by  that  most  famous  warrior, 
Duke  Menaphon,  your  most  renownM  uncle. 

Adr,  Which  of  you  two  did  dine  with  me  to-day  t 

Afii,  S,  I,  gentle  mistress. 
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Adr,  And  are  not  you  my  husband  I 

Ant,  E,  No ;  I  say  nay  to  tiiau 

Ant.  S.  And  so  do  I ;  yet  did  she  call  me  so : 
And  this  fair  gentlewoman,  her  sister  here. 
Did  call  me  brother. — ^What  I  told  you  then, 
I  hope  I  shall  have  leisure  to  make  good ; 
If  this  be  not  a  dream  I  see  and  hear. 

Ang.  That  is  the  chain,  Sir,  which  you  had  of  me; 

Ant,  S.  I  think  it  be,  Sir ;  I  deny  it  not. 

An^.  E,  And  you,  Sir,  for  this  chain  arrested  me. 

Ang,  I  think  I  did.  Sir ;  I  deny  it  not 

Adr.  I  sent  you  money.  Sir,  to  be  your  bail, 
By  Dromio  ;  but  I  think  he  brought  it  not 

Dro.  E,  No,  none  by  me. 

Ant,  S,  This  purse  of  ducats  I  received  from  you, 
And  Dromio,  my  man,  did  bring  them  me. 
I  see,  we  still  did  meet  each  other's  man  ; 
And  I  was  ta'en  for  him,  and  he  for  me  ; 
And  thereupon  these  Errors  all  arose. 

Ant,  E,  These  ducats  pawn  I  for  my  father  here. 

Duke,  It  shall  not  need ;  thy  father  hath  his  life. 

Cour,  Sir,  I  must  have  that  diamond  from  you. 

Ant,  E,  There  take  it ;  and  much  thanks  for  my  good  cheer. 

Abb,  RenownM  duke,  vouchsafe  to  take  the  pains 
To  go  with  us  into  the  abbey  here. 
And  hear  at  large  discourse  all  our  fortunes  ; — 
And  all  that  are  assembled  in  this  place. 
That  by  this  sympathized  one  da/s  error 
Have  suffered  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company. 
And  we  shall  make  full  satisfaction. — 
Twenty-five  years  have  I  but  gone  in  travail 
Of  you,  my  sons  ;  and,  till  this  present  hour, 
My  heavy  burden  ne'er  delivered. — 
The  duke,  my  husband,  and  my  children  both, 
And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity. 
Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  go  with  me : 
After  so  long  grief  such  nativity ! 

Z>uk€,  With  all  my  heart ;  I  '11  gossip  at  this  feast 

[^Exeunt  Duke,  Abbess,  iEcEON,  Courtezan,  Second 

Merchant,  Angelo,  and  Attendants. 

Dro.  S,  Master,  shall  I  fetch  your  stuff  from  shipboard  1 

Ant,  E,  Dromio,  what  stuff  of  mine  hast  thou  embark'd  ? 

Dro,  S,  Your  goods  that  lay  at  host,  Sir,  in  the  Centaur. 

Ant,  S,  He  speaks  to  me. — I  am  your  master,  Dromio : 

T 
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Come,  go  with  us  ;  we  *ll  look  to  that  anon : 
Embrace  thy  brother  there ;  rejoice  with  him. 

[jExeun/  Ant.  S.  and  Ant.  E.  Adr.  and  Lua 

Dro.  S.  There  is  a  fat  friend  at  your  master's  house, 
That  kitchen'd  me  for  you  to-day  at  dinner : 
She  now  shall  be  my  sister,  not  my  wife. 

I?ro.  E.  Methinks  you  are  my  glass,  and  not  my  brother ; 
I  see  by  you  I  am  a  sweet-faced  youth. 
Will  you  walk  in  to  see  their  gossiping  1 

Dro,  S,  Not  I,  Sir  ;  you  are  my  elder. 

Dro,  E.  That  *s  a  question ;  how  shall  we  try  it  ? 

Dro,  S.  We  '11  draw  cuts  for  the  senior :  till  then,  lead  thou 

Dro.  E,  Nay,  then,  thus  : —  [first 

We  came  into  the  world  like  brother  and  brother , 
And  now  let 's  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before  another. 

[£xeu/if. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Don  Pedro,  Prince  of  Arragon. 
Don  John,  his  bastard  Brother, 
Claudio,  a  young  Lord  ofYlGKXHX. 
Benedick,  a  young  Gentleman  ^T/Padiu. 
Leonato,  Governor  of '^ts&MOu 
Antonio,  his  Brother, 
Balthazar,  attendant  on  Don  Pedro, 

BoRACHio,  \foUfnoersofTytai\o^Yk, 
Conrade,  V 

Dogberry,  )  f^f^^^^j^  City- Officers. 

VERGES,         I 

Friar  Francis. 
A  Sexton. 
A  Boy. 

Hero,  daughter  to  Leonato. 
Beatrice,  niece  to  Leonato. 

Margaret,  )  q^^j^^^^  attending  on  HERa 
Ursula,      J  ^ 

Messengers,  Watchmen,  Attendants^  &c. 


SCENE,— Messina. 
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ACT  T. 

SCENE  T. — Grounds  adjoining  Leonato's  House, 

Enter  Leonato,  Hero,  and  BkatricEi  with  a  Messenger, 

Leon,  I  learn  in  this  letter,  that  Don  Pedro  of  Arragon  comes  this 
night  to  Messina. 

Mess,  He  is  very  near  by  this :  he  was  not  three  leagues  off  when 
I  left  him. 

Leon,  How  many  gentlemen  have  you  lost  in  this  action! 

Mess.  But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name. 

Leon.  A  victory  is  twice  itself,  when  the  achiever  brings  home  full 
numbers.  I  find  here,  that  Don  Pedro  ftath  bestowed  much  honour 
on  a  young  Florentine,  called  Claudio. 

Mess.  Much  deserved  on  his  part,  and  equally  remembered  by 
Don  Pedro.  He  hath  borne  himself  beyond  the  promise  of  his  age, 
doing,  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  the  feats  of  a  lion :  he  hath,  indeed, 
better  bettered  expectation,  than  you  must  expect  of  me  to  tell  you 
how. 

Leon,  He  hath  an  uncle  here  in  Messina  will  be  very  much  glad 
of  it 

Mess.  I  have  already  delivered  him  letters,  and  there  appears  much 
joy  in  him ;  even  so  much,  that  joy  could  not  show  itself  modest 
enough  without  a  badge  of  bitterness. 

Leon,  Did  he  break  out  into  tears  t 

Mess,  In  great  measure. 

Leon,  A  kind  overflow  of  kindness :  there  are  no  faces  truer  than 
those  that  are  so  washed.  How  much  better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy, 
than  to  joy  at  weeping ! 
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Beat  I  pray  you,  is  signior  Montanto  returned  from  the  wars, 
or  nol 

Mess,  I  know  none  of  tliat  name,  lady :  there  was  none  such  in  the 
army  of  any  sort 

Z«w.  What  is  he  that  you  ask  for,  niece  ? 

Hero,  My  cousin  means  signior  Benedick  of  Padua. 

Mess,  O,  he  is  returned ;  and  as  pleasant  as  ever  he  was. 

Beat,  He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and  challenged  Cupid 
at  the  flight ;  and  my  uncle's  fool,  reading  the  challenge,  subscribed 
for  Cupid,  and  challenged  him  at  the  bird-bolt — I  pray  you,  how 
many  hath  he  killed  and  eaten  in  these  wars  ?  But  how  many  hath 
he  killed  ?  for,  indeed,  I  promised  to  eat  all  of  his  killing. 

Leon,  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  signior  Benedick  too  much ;  but  he  '11 
be  meet  with  you,  I  doubt  it  not 

Mess,  He  hath  done  good  service,  lady,  in  these  wars. 

Beat  You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath  holp  to  eat  it  •  he  is  a 
very  valiant  trencher-man  ;  he  hath  an  excellent  stomach. 

Mess,  And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady. 

Beat  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady ; — but  what  is  he  to  a  lord  ? 

Mess,  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  man ;  stuffed  with  all  honour- 
able virtues. 

Beat  It  is  so,  indeed ;  he  is  no  less  than  a  stuffed  man :  but  for 
the  stuffing, — Well,  we  are  all  mortal. 

Leon,  You  must  not.  Sir,  mistake  my  niece.  There  is  a  kind  of 
merry  war  betwixt  signior  Benedick  and  her :  they  never  meet,  but 
there 's  a  skirmish  of  wit  between  them. 

Beat  Alas,  he  gets  nothing  by  that  I  In  our  last  conflict  four  of 
his  five  wits  went  halting  oflf,  and  now  is  the  whole  man  governed 
with  one :  so  that  if  he  have  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  let 
him  bear  it  for  a  difference  between  himself  and  his  horse ;  for  it  is 
all  the  wealth  that  he  hath  left,  to  be  known  a  reasonable  creature. 
— ^Who  is  his  companion  now  1  He  hath  every  month  a  new  sworn 
brother. 

Mess,  Is 't  possible  % 

Beat  NtTf  easily  possible :  he  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of 
his  hat ;  it  ever  changes  with  the  next  block. 

Mess,  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your  books. 

Beat,  No ;  an  he  were,  I  would  bum  my  study.  But  I  pray  you, 
who  is  his  companion  ?  Is  there  no  young  squarer  now,  that  will 
make  a  voyage  with  him  to  the  devil? 

Mess,  He  is  most  in  the  company  of  the  right  noble  Claudio. 

Beat  O  Lord !  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  disease  :  he  is  sooner 
caught  than  the  pestilence,  and  the  taker  runs  presently  mad.     God 
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help  the  noble  Claudio !  if  he  have  caught  the  Benedick,  it  inall  cost 
him  a  thousand  pound  ere  he  be  cured. 

Mess,  I  will  hold  friends  with  you,  lady. 

Beat  Do,  good  friend. 

Leofu  You  will  never  run  mad,  niece. 

Beat  No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 

Mess.  Don  Pedro  is  approached. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,  Claudio,  Benedick,  and  Balthazar. 

D,  Pedro,  Good  signior  Leonato,  you  are  come  to  meet  your 
trouble :  the  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid  cost,  and  you  encounter 
it 

Leon,  Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the  likeness  of  your 
grace :  for  trouble  being  gone,  comfort  should  remain ;  but  when  you 
depart  from  me,  sorrow  abides,  and  happiness  takes  his  leave. 

D,  Pedro,  You  embrace  your  charge  too  willingly. — I  think  this  is 
your  daughter. 

Leon,  Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me  so. 

Bene,  Were  you  in  doubt.  Sir,  that  you  asked  her  ? 

Leon,  Signior  Benedick,  no ;  for  then  were  you  a  child. 

D,  Pedro,  You  have  it  full.  Benedick :  we  may  guess  by  this  what 
you  are,  being  a  man. — Truly,  the  lady  fathers  herself. — Be  happy, 
lady ;  for  you  are  like  an  honourable  father. 

Bene,  If  signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she  would  not  have  liis 
head  on  her  shoulders  for  all  Messina,  as  like  him  as  she  is. 

Beat  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking,  signior  Benedick: 
nobody  marks  you. 

Bene.  What,  my  dear  Lady  Disdain !  are  you  yet  living  ? 

Beat.  Is  it  possible  disdain  should  die,  while  she  hath  such  meet 
food  to  feed  it,  as  signior  Benedick  ?  Courtesy  itself  must  convert  to 
disdain,  if  you  come  in  her  presence. 

Bene.  Then  is  courtesy  a  turn-coat — But  it  is  certain  I  am  loved 
of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted :  and  I  would  I  could  find  in  my 
heart  that  I  had  not  a  hard  heart ;  for,  truly,  I  love  none. 

Beat  A  dear  happiness  to  women :  they  would  else  have  been 
troubled  with  a  pernicious  suitor.  I  thank  God  and  my  cold  blood, 
I  am  of  your  humour  for  that :  I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a 
crow,  than  a  man  swear  he  loves  me. 

Bene.  God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind !  so  some  gentle- 
man or  other  shall  'scape  a  predestinate  scratched  face. 

Beat  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an 't  were  such  a  face 
as  yours  were. 

Bene.  Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher. 
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Beat  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a  beast  of  yours. 

Bene.  I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue,  and  so  good 
a  continuer.     But  keep  your  way,  o'  God's  name ;  I  have  done. 

Beat  You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick :  I  know  you  of  old. 

D,  Pedro,  This  is  the  sum  of  all :  Leonato, — signior  Claudio,  and 
signior  Benedick, — my  dear  friend  Leonato  hath  invited  you  alL  I 
tell  him  we  shall  stay  here  at  the  least  a  month ;  and  he  heartily 
prays  some  occasion  may  detain  us  longer :  I  dare  swear  he  is  no 
hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his  heart. 

Leon,  If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall,  not  be  forsworn. — Let  me 
bid  you  welcome,  my  lord :  being  reconciled  to  the  prince  your 
brother,  I  owe  you  all  duty. 

D,  John,  I  thank  you :  I  am  not  of  many  words,  but  I  thank  you. 

Leon,  Please  it  your  grace  lead  on  1 

D,  Pedro.  Your  hand,  Leonato ;  we  will  go  together. 

\E3ceunt  all  but  Benedick  and  Claudio. 

Claud,  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the  daughter  of  signior  Leonato  1 

Bene,  I  noted  her  not ;  but  I  looked  on  her. 

Claud.  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady? 

Bene.  Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest  man  should  do,  for  my 
simple  true  judgment ;  or  would  you  have  me  speak  after  my  custom, 
as  being  a  professed  tyrant  to  their  sex  % 

Claud.  No ;  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  sober  judgment 

Bene.  Why,  i'  faith,  methinks  she 's  too  low  for  a  high  praise,  too 
brown  for  a  fair  praise,  and  too  little  for  a  great  praise :  only  this 
commendation  I  can  afford  her, — that  were  she  other  than  she  is, 
she  were  unhandsome ;  and  being  no  other  but  as  she  is,  I  do  not 
like  her. 

Claud.  Thou  thinkest,  I  am  in  sport :  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  truly 
how  thou  likest  her. 

Betie,  Would  you  buy  her,  that  you  enquire  after  her  % 

Claud.  Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel  % 

Bene.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.  But  speak  you  this  with  a 
sad  brow  ?  or  do  you  play  the  flouting  Jack,  to  tell  us  Cupid  is  a 
good  hare-finder,  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter  %  Come,  in  what  key 
shall  a  man  take  you,  to  go  in  the  song? 

Claud.  In  mine  eye  she  is  the  sweetest  lady  that  ever  I  looked  on. 

Bene.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and  I  see  no  such  matter : 
there 's  her  cousin,  an  she  were  not  possessed  with  a  fury,  exceeds  her 
as  much  in  beauty,  as  the  first  of  May  doth  the  last  of  December. 
But  I  hope,  you  have  no  intent  to  turn  husband,  have  you  ? 

Claud.  I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though  I  had  sworn  the  con- 
trary, if  Hero  would  be  my  wife. 

Bene.  Is  *t  come  to  this,  i'  faith  ?     Hath  not  the  world  one  man, 
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but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with  suspicion  1  Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor 
of  threescore  again?  Go  to,  i'  faith ;  an  thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy 
neck  into  a  yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it,  and  sigh  away  Sundays. 
Look ;  Don  Pedro  is  returned  to  seek  you. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

D,  Pedro.  What  secret  hath  held  you  here,  that  you  followed  not 
to  I^onato'sl 

Bene,  I  would  your  grace  would  constrain  me  to  telL 

D,  Pedro,  I  charge  thee  on  thy  allegiance. 

Bene,  You  hear,  Count  Claudio :  I  can  be  secret  a3  a  dumb  man, 
I  would  have  you  think  so ;  but  on  my  allegiance, — mark  you  this, 
on  my  allegiance. — He  is  in  love.  With  whom  1 — ^now  that  is  your 
grace's  part — Mark,  how  short  his  answer  is ; — ^with  Hero,  Leonato's 
short  daughter. 

Claud,  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  uttered. 

Bene,  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord :  it  is  not  so,  tior  'twas  not  so ; 
but,  indeed,  God  forbid  it  should  be  so. 

Claud,  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God  forbid  it  should  be 
otherwise. 

D,  Pedro,  Amen,  if  you  love  her;  for  the  lady  is  very  well 
worthy. 

Claud,  You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in,  my  lord. 

D,  Pedro,  By  my  troth,  I  speak  my  thought. 

Claud,  And  in  faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Bene,  And  by  my  two  faiths  and  troths,  my  lord,  1  spoke  mine. 

Claud,  That  I  love  her,  I  feel. 

D,  Pedro,  That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene,  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be  loved,  nor  know  how 
she  should  be  worthy,  is  the  opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of 
me  :  I  will  die  in  it  at  the  stake. 

D,  Pedro,  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic  in  the  despite  of 
beauty. 

Claud,  And  never  could  maintain  his  part,  but  in  the  force  of 
his  will. 

Bene,  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank  her ;  that  she  brought 
me  up,  I  likewise  give  her  most  humble  thanks  :  but  that  I  will  have 
a  recheat  winded  in  my  forehead,  or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible 
baldrick,  all  women  shall  pardon  me.  Because  I  will  not  do  them 
the  wrong  to  mistrust  any,  I  will  do  myself  the  right  to  trust  none ; 
and  the  fine  is,  (for  the  which  I  may  go  the  finer,)  I  will  live  a 
bachelor. 

D.  Pedro,  I  shall  see  thee,  ere  I  die,  look  pale  with  love. 

Bene,  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with  hunger,  my  lord ;  not  with 
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love :  prove,  that  ever  I  lose  more  blood  with  love  than  I  will  get 
again  with  drinking,  pick  out  mine  eyes  with  a  ballad-maker's  pen, 
and  hang  me  up  at  the  door  of  a  brothel-house  for  the  sign  of  blind 
Cupid. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  if  ever  thou  dost  fall  from  this  faith,  thou  wilt 
prove  a  notable  argument 

Bern,  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and  shoot  at  me ; 
and  he  that  hits  me,  let  him  be  clapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  called 
Adam. 

D,  Pedro.  Well,  as  time  shall  try : 

"  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke/' 

Bene,  The  savage  bull  may>  but  if  ever  the  sensible  Benedick 
bear  it,  pluck  off  the  bull's  horns,  and  set  them  in  my  forehead :  and 
let  me  be  vilely  painted;  and  in  such  great  letters  as  they  write, 
"  Here  is  good  horse  to  hire,"  let  them  signify  under  my  sign, — 
"  Here  you  may  see  Benedick  the  married  man." 

Claud,  If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou  wouldst  be  horn-mad. 

D,  Pedro,  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all  his  quiver  in  Venice, 
thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly. 

Bene,  I  look  for  an  earthquake  too,  then. 

D,  Pedro,  Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the  hours.  In  the  mean- 
time, good  signior  Benedick,  repair  to  Leonato's :  commend  me  to 
him,  and  tell  him  I  will  not  fail  him  at  supper ;  for  indeed  he  hath 
made  great  preparation. 

Bene,  I  have  almost  matter  enough  in  me  for  such  an  embassage ; 
and  so  I  commit  you — 

Claud,  To  the  tuition  of  God :  from  my  house,  if  I  had  it, — 

D,  Pedro,  The  sixth  of  July :  your  loving  friend,  Benedick. 

Bene,  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not  The  body  of  your  discourse  is 
sometime  guarded  with  fragments,  and  the  guards  are  but  slightly 
basted  on  neither :  ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  farther,  examine  your 
conscience :  and  so  I  leave  you.  \Exit, 

Claud,  My  liege,  your  highness  now  may  do  me  good. 

D,  Pedro,  My  love  is  thine  to  teach :  teach  it  but  how, 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn 
Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good. 

Claud,  Hath  Leonato  any  son,  my  lord  1 

D,  Pedro,  No  child  but  Hero ;  she 's  his  only  heir. 
Dost  thou  affect  her,  Claudio  % 

Claud.  0>  my  lord. 

When  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye. 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love : 
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But  now  I  am  retum'd,  and  that  war-thoughts 

Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 

Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires, 

All  prompting  me  how  fair  young  Hero  is, 

Saying,  I  lik'd  her  ere  I  went  to  wars. 
D,  I-tdro,  Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently, 

And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words. 

If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it ; 

And  I  v/ill  break  with  her,  and  with  her  father, 

And  thou  shalt  have  her.     Was 't  not  to  this  end 

That  thou  began'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story  ? 
Claiid,  How  sweetly  do  you  minister  to  love, 

That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion  I 

But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem, 

I  would  have  salved  it  with  a  longer  treatise. 
D,  Pedro.  What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood  I 

The  fairest  grant  is  the  necessity. 

Look,  what  will  serve  is  fit :  'tis  once,  thou  lovest ; 

And  I  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedy. 

I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night : 

I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise. 

And  tell  fair  Hero  I  am  Claudio ; 

And  in  her  bosom  I  '11  unclasp  my  heart, 

And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force 

And  strong  encounter  of  my  amorous  tale : 

Then,  after,  to  her  father  will  I  break ; 

And  the  conclusipn  is,  she  shall  be  thine. 

In  practice  let  us  put  it  presently.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Leonato's  Ilotise. 
Enter  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Leon,  How  now,  brother  I  Where  is  my  cousin,  your  son  1  Hath 
he  provided  this  music  ? 

Ant  He  is  very  busy  about  it  But,  brother,  I  can  tell  you 
strange  news,  that  you  yet  dreamt  not  of. 

Leon.  Are  they  good  1 

Ant  As  the  event  stamps  them:  but  they  have  a  good  cover; 
they  show  well  outward.  The  prince  and  Count  Claudio,  walking 
in  a  thick-pleached  alley  in  my  orchard,  were  thus  much  overheard 
by  a  man  of  mine :  the  prince  discovered  to  Claudio  that  he  loved 
my  niece  your  daughter,  and  meant  to  acknowledge  it  this  night  in 
a  dance ;  and,  if  he  found  her  accordant,  he  meant  to  take  the  pre- 
sent time  by  the  top,  and  instantly  break  with  you  of  it 
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Leon.  Hath  the  fellow  any  wit  that  told  you  this  ? 

Ant.  A  good  sharp  fellow:  I  will  send  for  him;  and  question 
him  yourselfl 

Leon.  No,  no;  we  will  hold  it  as  a  dream,  till  it  appear  itself: 
but  I  will  acquaint  my  daughter  withal,  that  she  may  be  the  better 
prepared  for  an  answer,  if  peradventure  this  be  true.  Go  you,  and 
tell  her  of  it  [Several  persons  cross  the  stage."]  Cousins,  you  know 
what  you  have  to  do. — O,  I  cry  you  mercy,  friend ;  go  you  with 
me,  and  I  will  use  your  skill. — Good  cousin,  have  a  care  this  busy 
time.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  Don  John  and  Conrade. 

Con,  What  the  good-year,  my  lord!  why  are  you  thus  out  of 
measure  sad  % 

D.  John.  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion  that  breeds ;  there- 
fore the  sadness  is  without  limit 

Con.  You  should  hear  reason. 

D.  John.  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what  blessing  bringeth  it  ? 

Con.  If  not  a  present  remedy,  yet  a  patient  sufferance. 

D.  John.  I  wonder  that  thou,  being  (as  thou  say'st  thou  art)  bom 
under  Saturn,  goest  about  to  apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying 
mischief  I  cannot  hide  what  I  am  :  I  must  be  sad  when  I  have  cause, 
and  smile  at  no  man's  jests ;  eat  when  I  have  stomach,  and  wait  for 
no  man's  leisure ;  sleep  when  I  am  drowsy,  and  tend  on  no  man's 
business ;  laugh  when  I  am  merrry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his  humour. 

Con.  Yea,  but  you  must  not  make  the  full  show  of  this,  till  you 
may  do  it  without  controlment  You  have  of  late  stood  out  against 
your  brother,  and  he  hath  ta'en  you  newly  into  his  grace ;  where  it 
is  impossible  you  should  take  true  root,  but  by  the  fair  weather  that 
you  make  yourself:  it  is  needful  that  you  frame  the  season  for  your 
own  harvest 

D.  John.  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge,  than  a  rose  in  his 
grace ;  and  it  better  fits  my  blood  to  be  disdained  of  all,  than  to 
fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any :  in  this,  though  I  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  flattering  honest  man,  it  must  not  be  denied  but  I  am  a 
plain-dealing  villain.  I  am  trusted  with  a  muzzle,  and  enfranchised 
with  a  clog ;  therefore  I  have  decreed  not  to  sing  in  my  cage.  If  I  had 
my  mouth,  I  would  bite ;  if  I  had  my  liberty,  I  would  do  my  liking : 
in  the  meantime,  let  me  be  that  I  am,  and  seek  not  to  alter  me. 

Con.  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discontent? 

D.  John.  I  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  only. — ^Who  comes  here  t 
[Enter  Borachio.]  What  news,  Borachio  1 
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Bora,  I  came  yonder  from  a  great  supper:  the  prince,  your 
brother,  is  royally  entertained  by  Leonato ;  and  I  can  giv^  you  in- 
telligence of  an  intended  marriage. 

jD,  John,  Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build  mischief  on  I  What 
is  he  for  a  fool,  that  betroths  himself  to  unquietness  t 

Bora,  Marry,  it  is  your  brother's  right  hand. 

D,  John,  Who,  the  most  exquisite  Claudio  1 

Bora,  Even  he. 

D,  John,  A  proper  squore!  And  who,  and  whot  which  way 
looks  he  % 

Bora,  Many,  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Leonato. 

D,  John,  A  very  forward  March-chick !     How  came  you  to  this  ? 

Bora,  Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer,  as  I  was  smoking  a  musty 
room,  comes  me  the  prince  and  Claudio,  hand  in  hand,  in  sad  con- 
ference: I  whipt  me  behind  the  arras;  and  there  heard  it  agreed 
upon,  that  the  prince  should  woo  Hero  for  himself,  and  having 
obtained  her,  give  her  to  count  Claudio. 

D,  John,  Come,  come,  let  us  thither :  this  may  prove  food  to  my 
displeasure.  That  young  start-up  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  over- 
throw :  if  I  can  cross  him  any  way,  I  bless  myself  every  way.  You 
are  both  sure,  and  will  assist  me ) 

Con,  To  the  death,  my  lord. 

D,  John,  Let  us  to  the  great  supper :  their  cheer  is  the  greater, 
that  I  am  subdued.  Would  the  cook  were  of  my  mind ! — Shall  we 
go  prove  what 's  to  be  done  1 

Bora.  W^  'U  wait  upon  your  lordship.  [Exa^n/. 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  I.— A  HaU  in  Leonato's  Home. 

£n^  LEOiiATOf  Antonio,  Hero,  Beatrice,  andotJUrs. 

Leon,  Was  not  count  John  here  at  supper? 

Ant,  I  saw  him  not 

Beat.  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks !  I  never  can  see  him,  but 
I  am  heart-burned  an  hour  after. 

Hero,  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition. 

Beat.  He  were  an  excellent  man,  that  were  made  just  in  the  mid- 
way between  him  and  Benedick :  the  one  is  too  like  an  image,  and 
says  nothmg ;  and  the  other  too  like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  evermore 
tattling. 
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Leon,  Then,  half  signior  Benedick's  tongue  in  count  John's  mouth, 
and  half  count  John's  melancholy  in  signior  Benedick's  face, — 

Beat,  With  a  good  leg,  and  a  good  foot,  uncle,  and  money  enough 
in  his  purse,  such  a  man  would  win  any  woman  in  the  world, — if  he 
could  get  her  good-wilL 

Leon,  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never  get  thee  a  husband,  if 
thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue. 

Ant,  In  faith,  she 's  too  curst 

Beat,  Too  curst  is  more  than  curst :  1  shall  lessen  God's  sending 
that  way ;  for  it  is  said,  "  God  sends  a  curst  cow  short  horns ; "  but 
to  a  cow  too  curst  he  sends  none. 

Leon,  So,  by  being  too  curst,  God  will  send  you  no  horns  % 

Beat,  Just,  if  he  send  me  no  husband ;  for  the  which  blessing,  I 
am  at  him  upon  my  knees  every  morning  and  evening.  Lord!  I 
could  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face :  I  had  rather 
lie  in  the  woollen. 

Leon,  You  may  light  on  a  husband  that  hath  no  beard. 

Beat,  What  should  I  do  with  him  ?  dress  him  in  my  apparel,  and 
make  him  my  waiting-gentlewoman  ?  He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more 
than  a  youth ;  and  he  that  hath  no  beard  is  less  than  a  man :  and 
he  that  is  more  than  a  youth  is  not  for  me  ;  and  he  that  is  less  than 
a  man,  I  am  not  for  him :  therefore  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in 
earnest  of  the  bear-ward,  and  lead  his  apes  into  helL 

Leon,  Well  then,  go  you  into  hell  ] 

Beat,  No ;  but  to  the  gate ;  and  there  will  the  devil  meet  me,  like 
an  old  cuckold,  with  horns  on  his  head,  and  say,  "  Get  you  to  heaven, 
Beatrice,  get  you  to  heaven  ;  here 's  no  place  for  you  maids :  "  so, 
deliver  I  up  my  apes,  and  away  to  Saint  Peter :  for  the  heavens,  he 
shows  me  where  the  bachelors  sit,  and  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the 
day  is  long. 

Ant,  \To  Hero.]  Well,  niece,  I  trust  you  will  be  ruled  by  your 
father. 

Beat,  Yes,  faith  ;  it  is  my  cousin's  duty  to  make  court'sy,  and  say, 
"  Father,  as  it  please  you : " — but  yet  for  all  that,  cousin,  let  him  be 
a  handsome  fellow,  or  else  make  another  court'sy,  and  say,  "  Father, 
as  it  please  me." 

Leon,  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you  one  day  fitted  with  a  husband. 

Beat,  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal  than  earth. 
Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  over-mastered  with  a  piece  of 
valiant  dust  ?  to  make  an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward 
marlt  No,  uncle,  I'll  none;  Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren;  and 
truly,  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred. 

Leon,  Daughter,  remember  what  I  told  you :  if  the  prince  do 
solicit  you  in  that  kind,  you  know  your  answer. 
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Beat,  ITie  fault  will  be  in  t^ie  music,  cousin,  if  you  be  not  wooed 
in  good  time  :  if  the  prince  be  too  important,  tell  him  there  is  mea- 
sure in  every  thing,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer.  For,  hear  me, 
Hero  : — wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  mea- 
sure, and  a  cinque-pace :  the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch 
jig,  and  full  as  fantastical ;  the  wedding,  mannerly-modest,  as  a 
measure,  full  of  state  and  ancientry ;  and  then  comes  repentance, 
and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls  into  the  cinque-pace  faster  and  faster, 
till  he  sink  into  his  grave. 

Leon.  Cousin,  you  apprehend  passing  shrewdly. 

Beat  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle  ;  I  can  see  a  church  by  day-light 

Leon,  The  revellers  are  entering,  brother  •  mate  good  room ! 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  Balthazar,  Don  John,  Borachio, 

Margaret,  Ursula,  and  others^  masked, 

D,  Pedro,  Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with  your  friend  ] 

Hero,  So  you  walk  sofUy,  and  look  sweetly,  and  say  nothing,  I 
am  yours  for  the  walk  ;  and  especially  when  I  walk  away. 

D.  Pedro,  With  me  in  your  company  \ 

Hero,  I  may  say  so,  when  I  please. 

D,  Pedro,  And  when  please  you  to  say  so  1 

Hero,  When  I  like  your  favour ;  for  God  defend  the  lute  should 
be  like  the  case ! 

D,  Pedro,  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof;  within  the  house  is  Jove. 

Hero,  Why,  then,  your  visor  should  be  thatch'd. 

D,  Pedro,  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love.  [Takes  her  aside, 

Balth,  Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me. 

Marg,  So  would  not  I,  for  your  own  sake ;  for  I  have  many  ill 
qualities. 

Balth,  Which  is  one  ? 

Marg,  I  say  my  prayers  aloud. 

Balih,  I  love  you  the  better ;  the  hearers  may  cry  Amen. 

Marg,  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer  I 

Balth,  Amen. 

Marg,  And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  sight,  when  the  dance  is 
done ! — ^Answer,  clerk. 

Balth,  No  more  words :  the  clerk  is  answered. 

Urs,  I  know  you  well  enough  ;  you  are  signior  Antonio. 

Ant,  At  a  word,  I  am  not 

Urs,  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head. 

Ant,  To  tell  you  true,  I  counterfeit  him. 

Urs,  You  could  never  do  him  so  ill-well,  unless  you  were  the  very 
man.     Here 's  his  dry  hand  up  and  down :  you  are  he,  you  are  hs. 

Ant,  At  a  word,  I  am  not 
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Urs,  Come,  come,  do  you  think  I  do  not  know  you  by  your 
excellent  wit?  Can  virtue  hide  itself t  Go  to,  mum,  you  are  he  ; 
graces  will  appear,  and  there 's  an  end. 

Beat  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  told  you  so  1 

Bene,  No,  you  shall  pardon  me. 

Beat  Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are  1 

Bene,  Not  now. 

Beat,  That  I  was  disdainful,  and  that  I  had  my  good  wit  out  of 
the  "  Hundred  Merry  Tales." — ^Well,  this  was  signior  Benedick  that 
said  so. 

Bene,  What's  hel 

Beat  I  am  sure,  you  know  him  well  enough. 

Bene,  Not  I,  believe  me. 

Beat  Did  he  never  make  you  laugh  1 

Bene,  I  pray  you,  what  is  he  1 

Beat,  Why,  he  is  the  prince's  jester :  a  very  dull  fool ;  only  his 
gift  is  in  devising  impossible  slanders  ^  none  but  libertines  delight  in 
him ;  and  the  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villany  ;  for 
he  both  pleases  men  and  angers  them,  and  then  they  laugh  at  him 
and  beat  him.  I  am  sure  he  is  in  the  fleet ;  I  would  he  had  boarded 
me  I 

Bene,  When  I  know  the  gentleman,  I  '11  tell  him  what  you  say. 

Beat,  Do,  do :  he  '11  but  break  a  comparison  or  two  on  me ;  which, 
peradventure,  not  marked,  or  not  laughed  at,  strikes  him  into  melan- 
choly j  and  then  there 's  a  partridge'  wing  saved,  for  the  fool  will  eat 
no  supper  that  night  \Mtisic  within,']  We  must  follow  the  leaders. 

Bene.  In  every  good  thing. 

Beai,  Nay,  if  they  lead  to  any  ill,  I  will  leave  them  at  the  next 
turning. 

[Dance;  iken,  exeunt  all  but  Don  John, 
BoRACHio,  and  Claudio. 

D,  John,  Sure,  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero,  and  hath  with- 
drawn her  father  to  break  with  him  about  it  The  ladies  follow  her, 
and  but  one  visor  remains. 

Bora,  And  that  is  Claudio :  I  know  him  by  his  bearing. 

D,  John,  Are  not  you  signior  Benedick  1 

Claud,  You  know  me  well ;  I  am  he. 

D,  [ohn,  Signior,  you  are  very  near  my  brother  in  his  love  :  he  is 
enamoured  on  Hero.  I  pray  you,  dissuade  him  from  her ;  she  is 
no  equal  for  his  birth:  you  may  do  the  part  of  an  honest  man 
in  it 

Claud,  How  know  you  he  loves  her! 

D,  John,  I  heard  him  swear  his  affection. 

Bora,  So  did  I  too ;  and  he  swore  he  would  marry  her  to-night 
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D.John,  Come,  let  us  to  the  banquet 

\Exeunt  Don  John  and  BoRACHia 
Claud,  Thus  answer  I  in  name  of  Benedick, 

But  hear  these  ill  news  with  the  ears  of  Claudio. 

'Tis  certain  so : — the  prince  wooes  for  himsel£ 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things, 

Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love  : 

Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues ; 

Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself, 

And  trust  no  agent ;  for  beauty  is  a  witch. 

Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood. 

This  is  an  accident  of  hourly  proof, 

Which  I  mistrusted  not     Farewell,  therefore.  Hero  1 

Re-enter  BENEDICK. 

Bene,  Count  Claudio  1 

Claud,  Yea,  the  same. 

Bene,  Come,  will  you  go  with  me  1 

Claud.  Whither! 

Bene,  Even  to  the  next  willow,  about  your  own  business,  count 
AVhat  fashion  will  you  wear  the  garland  of  1  About  your  neck,  like 
a  usurer's  chain  ?  or  under  your  arm,  like  a  lieutenant's  scarf)  You 
must  wear  it  one  way,  for  the  prince  hath  got  your  Hero. 

Claud,  I  wish  him  joy  of  her. 

Bene,  Why,  that's  spoken  like  an  honest  drover:  so  they  sell 
bullocks.  But  did  you  think  the  prince  would  have  served  you 
thus? 

Claud,  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Bern,  Ho !  now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man  :  'twas  the  boy  that 
stole  your  meat,  and  you  '11  beat  the  post 

Claud,  If  it  will  not  be,  I  '11  leave  you.  [Exit, 

Bene,  Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl!  Now  will  he  creep  into  sedges. — 
But,  that  my  lady  Beatrice  should  know  me,  and  not  know  me! 
The  prince's  fool ! — Ha !  it  may  be  I  go  under  that  title,  because  I 
am  merry. — ^Yea,  but  so  I  am  apt  to  do  myself  wrong ;  I  am  not  so 
reputed :  it  is  the  base,  though  bitter  disposition  of  Beatrice,  that 
puts  the  world  into  her  person,  and  so  gives  me  out  Well,  I  'U  be 
revenged  as  I  may. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

D,  Pedro,  Now,  signior,  where 's  the  count  I     Did  you  see  him ! 

Bene,  Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  played  the  part  of  lady  Fame.     I 

found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a  warren :  I  told  him, 

and  I  think  I  told  him  true,  Uiat  your  grace  had  got  the  good-will  of 

tliis  young  lady ;  and  I  offered  him  my  company  to  a  willow  tree. 

u 
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either  to  make  him  a  garland,  as  being  forsaken,  or  to  bind  him  up 
a  rod,  as  being  worthy  to  be  whipped. 

J9.  Pedro,  To  be  whipped !     What 's  his  fault  ? 

Bene,  The  flat  transgression  of  a  school-boy ;  who,  being  over- 
joyed with  finding  a  bird's  nest,  shows  it  his  companion,  and  he 
steals  it. 

J9.  Pedro,  Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgression  ?  The  trans- 
gression is  in  the  stealer. 

Bene,  Yet  it  had  not  been  amiss  the  rod  had  been  made,  and  the 
garland  too ,  for  the  garland  he  might  have  worn  himself,  and  the 
rod  he  might  have  bestowed  on  you,  who>  as  I  take  it,  have  stolen 
his  bird's  nest 

D,  Pedro.  I  will  but  teach  them  to  sing,  and  restore  them  to  the 
owner. 

Bene,  If  their  singing  answer  your  singing,  by  my  faith,  you  say 
honestly. 

D,  Pedro,  The  lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel  to  you :  the  gentleman 
that  danced  with  her,  told  her  she  is  much  wronged  by  you. 

Bene,  O,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a  block !  an  oak, 
but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it,  would  have  answered  her ;  my  very 
visor  began  to  assume  life,  and  scold  with  her.  She  told  me, — not 
thmking  I  had  been  myself, — that  I  was  the  prince's  jester ;  that  I 
was  duller  than  a  great  thaw  ^  huddling  jest  upon  jest,  with  such  im- 
possible conveyance,  upon  me,  that  I  stood  like  a  man  at  a  mark, 
with  a  whole  army  shooting  at  me.  She  speaks  poniards,  and  every 
word  stabs :  if  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as.  her  terminations,  there 
were  no  living  near  her ,  she  would  infect  to  the  north  star.  I  would 
not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endowed  with  all  that  Adam  had 
left  him  Before  he  transgressed  ;  she  would  have  made  Hercules 
have  turned  spit,  yea,  and  have  cleft  his  club  to  make  the  fire  too. 
Come,  talk  not  of  her ;  you  shall  find  her  the  infernal  hxi  in  good 
apparel  I  would  to  God  some  scholar  would  conjure  her;  for 
certainly,  while  she  is  here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  a 
sanctuary;  and  people  sin  upon  purpose,  because  they  would  go 
thither ;  so,  indeed,  all  disquiet,  horror,  and  perturbation  follow  her. 

D,  Pedro,  Look,  here  she  comes. 

Bene,  Will  your  grace  command  me  any  service  to  the  world's 
end]  I  will  go  on  the  slightest  errand  now  to  the  Antipodes  that 
you  can  devise  to  send  me  on ;  I  will  fetch  you  a  toothpicker  now 
from  the  farthest  inch  of  Asia  ;  bring  you  the  length  of  Prester  John's 
foot ;  fetch  you  a  hair  oflf  the  great  Cham's  beard  ;  do  you  any 
embassage  to  the  Pigmies, — ^rather  than  hold  three  words'  confer- 
ence with  this  harpy.     You  have  no  employment  for  me  1 

j9.  Pedro,  None,  but  to  desire  your  good  company. 
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Bene.  O  God,  Sir,  here's  a  dish  I  love  not:  I  cannot  endure  my 

lady  Tongue.  \Exit, 

Re-enter  Claudio,  Beatrice,  Hero,  and  Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  lady,  come ;  you  have  lost  the  heart  of  signior 
Benedick. 

Beat  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  a  while  ;  and  I  gave  him  use 
for  it, — a  double  heart  for  his  single  one:  marry,  once  before  he 
won  it  of  me  with  false  dice,  therefore  your  grace  may  well  say  I 
have  lost  it 

JD.  Pedro.  You  have  put  him  down,  lady,  you  have  put  him  down. 

Beat.  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my  lord,  lest  I  should 
prove  the  mother  of  fools. — I  have  brought  count  Claudio,  whom 
you  sent  me  to  seek. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  how  now,  count  I  wherefore  are  you  sad  ? 

Claud.  Not  sad,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  How  then  ?    Sick  1 

Claud.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Beat.  The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor  merry,  nor  well ;  but 
civil,  count,— civil  as  an  orange,  and  something  of  that  jealous  com- 
plexion. 

D.  Pedro.  V  faith,  lady,  I  think  your  blazon  to  be  true ;  though, 
I'll  be  sworn,  if  he  be  so,  his  conceit  is  false. — Here,  Claudio, 
I  have  wooed  in  thy  name,  and  fair  Hero  is  won:  I  have  broke 
with  her  father,  and,  his  good-will  obtained,  name  the  day  of  mar- 
riage, and  God  give  thee  joy ! 

Leon.  Count,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and  with  her  my  fortunes 
his  grace  hath  made  the  match,  and  all  grace  say  Amen  to  it ! 

Beat.  Speak,  count,  'tis  your  cue. 

Claud.  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy :  I  were  but  little 
happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. — Lady,  as  you  are  mine,  I  am 
yours :  I  give  away  myself  for  you,  and  dote  upon  the  exchange. 

Beat.  Speak,  cousin ;  or,  if  you  cannot,  stop  his  mouth  with  a 
kiss,  and  let  not  him  speak  neither. 

D.  Pedro.  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart. 

Beat.  Yea,  my  lord ;  I  thank  it,  poor  foo^  it  keeps  on  the  windy 
side  of  care. — My  cousin  tells  him  in  his  ear,  that  he  is  in  her  heart. 

Claud.  And  so  she  doth,  cousin. 

Beat.  Good  lord,  for  alliance !  Thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world 
but  I,  and  I  am  sun-burned :  I  may  sit  in  a  comer,  and  cry  heigh-ho 
for  a  husband ! 

D.  Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beat.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father's  getting.  Hath  your 
grace  ne'er  a  brother  like  youl  Your  father  got  excellent  husbands, 
if  a  maid  could  come  by  theiR. 
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D,  Pedro,  Will  you  have  me,  lady ! 

Beat  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another  for  working-days : 
your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear  every  day. — But,  I  beseech  your 
grace,  pardon  me ;  I  was  bom  to  speak  all  mirth,  and  no  matter. 

D,  Pedro,  Your  silence  most  oflfends  me,  and  to  be  merry  best 
becomes  you ;  for,  out  of  question,  you  were  bom  in  a  merry  hour. 

Beat  No,  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cried  ;  but  then  there  was  a 
star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I  bom. — Cousins,  God  give  you  joy  1 

Leotu  Niece,  will  you  look  to  those  things  I  told  you  of  1 

Beat  I  cry  you  mercy,  imcle. — By  your  grace's  pardon,        \Exit 

D,  Pedro,  By  my  troth,  a  pleasant-spirited  lady. 

Leon,  There 's  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in  her,  my  lord  : 
she  is  never  sad,  but  when  she  sleeps ;  and  not  ever  sad  then ;  for  I 
have  heard  my  daughter  say,  she  hath  often  dreamed  of  unhappiness, 
and  waked  herself  with  laughing. 

D,  Pedro,  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of  a  husband. 

Leon,  O,  by  no  means :  she  mocks  all  her  wooers  out  of  suit, 

L>,  Pedro.  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for  Benedick. 

Leon.  O  lord,  my  lord,  if  they  were  but  a  week  married,  they 
would  talk  themselves  mad ! 

D,  Pedro,  Count  Claudio,  when  mean  you  to  go  to  church  1 

Claud,  To-morrow,  my  lord :  time  goes  on  crutches  till  love  have 
all  his  rites. 

Leon,  Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  son,  which  is  hence  a  just  seven- 
night;  and  a  time  too  brief,  too,  to  have  all  things  answer  my 
mind. 

D.  Pedro,  Come,  you  shake  the  head  at  so  long  a  breathing :  but, 
I  warrant  thee,  Claudio,  the  time  shall  not  go  dully  by  us.  I  will,  in 
the  interim,  undertake  one  of  Hercules'  labours ;  which  is,  to  bring 
signior  Benedick  and  the  lady  Beatrice  into  a  mountain  of  affection, 
the  one  with  the  other.  I  would  fain  have  it  a  match ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  to  fashion  it,  if  you  three  will  but  minister  such  assistance  as 
I  shall  give  you  direction. 

Leon,  My  lord,  I  am  for  you,  though  it  cost  me  ten  nights' 
watchings. 

Clatid,  And  I,  my  lord. 

D,  Pedro,  And  you  too,  gentle  Herol 

Hero,  I  will  do  any  modest  office,  my  lord,  to  help  my  cousin  to  a 
good  husband 

D,  Pedro,  And  Benedick  is  not  the  unhopefullest  husband  that  I 
know.  Thus  far  can  I  praise  him ;  he  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of 
approved  valour,  and  confirmed  honesty.  I  will  teach  you  how  to 
humour  your  cousin,  that  she  shall  fall  in  love  with  Benedick ; — and 
I,  with  your  two  helps,  will  so  practise  .on  Benedick,  that,  in  despite 
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of  his  quick  wit  and  his  queasy  stomach,  he  shall  fall  in  love  with 
Beatrice.  If  we  can  do  this,  Cupid  is  no  longer  an  archer :  his  glory 
shall  be  ours,  for  we  are  the  only  love-gods.  Go  in  with  me,  and  I 
will  tell  you  my  drift.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Don  JOHN  and  BORACHIO. 

D,  John.  It  is  so ;  the  count  Claudio  shall  many  the  daughter  of 
Leonato. 

Bora.  Yea,  my  lord ;  but  I  can  cross  it 

D.  John.  Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment  will  be  medicinable 
to  me :  I  am  sick  in  displeasure  to  him ;  and  whatsoever  comes 
athwart  his  affection,  ranges  evenly  with  mine.  How  canst  thou 
cross  this  marriage  % 

Bora.  Not  honestly,  my  lord ;  but  so  covertly  that  no  dishonesty 
shall  appear  in  me. 

D.  John.  Show  me  briefly  how. 

Bora.  I  think  I  told  your  lordship,  a  year  since,  how  much  I  am 
in  the  favour  of  Margaret,  the  waiting-gentlewoman  to  Hero. 

D,  John.  I  remember. 

Bora.  I  can,  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the  night,  appoint  her 
to  look  out  at  her  lad/s  chamber-window. 

D,  John.  What  life  is  in  that,  to  be  the  death  of  this  marriage ! 

Bora.  The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to  temper.  Go  you  to  the 
prince  your  brother ;  spare  not  to  tell  him,  that  he  hath  wronged  his 
honour  in  marrying  the  renowned  Claudio  (whose  estimation  do  you 
mightily  hold  up)  to  a  contaminated  stale,  such  a  one  as  Hero. 

D,John.  What  proof  shall  I  make  of  that! 

Bora.  Proof  enough  to  misuse  the  prince,  to  vex  Claudio,  to  undo 
Hero,  and  kill  Leonato.     Look  you  for  any  other  issue  ? 

D.  John.  Only  to  despite  them,  I  vill  endeavour  any  thing. 

Bora.  Go,  then ;  find  me  a  meet  hour  to  draw  Don  Pedro  and  the 
count  Claudio  alone :  tell  them  that  you  know  that  Hero  loves  me  ; 
intend  a  kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  prince  and  Claudio,  as, — ^in  love  of 
your  brother's  honour,  who  hath  made  this  match,  and  his  friend' 
reputation,  who  is  thus  like  to  be  cozened  with  the  semblance  of  a 
maid, — that  you  have  discovered  thus.  They  will  scarcely  believe 
this  without  trial :  offer  them  instances ;  which  shall  bear  no  less 
likelihood  than  to  see  me  at  her  chamber-window;  hear  me  call 
Margaret,  Hero ;  hear  Margaret  term  me,  Claudio ;  and  bring  them 
to  see  this  the  very  night  before  the  intended  wedding, — for  in  the 
meantime  I  will  so  fashion  the  matter  that  Hero  shall  be  absent ;— 
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and  there  shall  appear  such  seeming  truth  of  Hero's  disloyalty,  that 
jealousy  shall  be  called  assurance,  and  all  the  preparation  over- 
thrown. 

D,  John,  Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it  can,  I  will  put  it  in 
l)ractice.  Be  cunning  in  the  working  this,  and  thy  fee  is  a  thousand 
ducats. 

Bora,  Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation,  and  my  cunning  shall 
not  shame  me. 

D,  John.  I  will  presently  go  learn  their  day  of  marriage.    \Exmnt, 


SCENE  in.— Leonato's  Garden. 

Enter  BENEDICK. 

Bene.  Boy  I 

Enter  a  Boy. 

Boy.  Signiorl 

Bene.  In  my  chamber-window  lies  a  book ;  bring  it  hither  to  me 
in  the  orchard. 

Boy.  I  am  here  already.  Sir. 

Bene.  I  know  that ;  but  I  would  have  thee  hence,  and  here  again. 
\Exit  Boy.]  I  do  much  wonder,  that  one  man,  seeing  how  much 
another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to  love,  will, 
after  he  hath  laughed  at  such  shallow  follies  in  others,  become  the 
argument  of  his  own  scorn  by  falling  in  love :  and  such  a  man  is 
Claudio.  I  have  known,  when  there  was  no  music  with  him  but  the 
drum  and  the  fife ;  and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the  tabor  and  the 
pipe  :  I  have  known,  when  he  would  have  walked  ten  mile  afoot  to 
see  a  good  armour ;  and  now  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake,  carving 
the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet  He  was  wont  to  speak  plain,  and  to 
the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man,  and  a  soldier ;  and  now  is  he  turned 
orthographer ;  his  words  are  a  very  fantastical  banquet, — just  so 
many  strange  dishes.  May  I  be  so  converted,  and  see  with  these 
eyes  f  I  cannot  tell ;  I  think  not :  I  will  not  be  sworn  but  love  may 
transform  me  to  an  oyster ;  but  I  Ul  take  my  oath  on  it,  till  he  have 
made  an  oyster  of  me,  he  shall  never  make  me  such  a  fooL  One 
woman  is  fair, — yet  I  am  well;  another  is  wise, — yet  I  am  well; 
another  virtuous, — ^yet  I  am  well :  but  till  all  graces  be  in  one  woman, 
one  woman  shall  not  come  in  my  grace.  Rich  she  shall  be,  that 's 
certain;  wise,  or  I'll  none;  virtuous,  or  I'll  never  cheapen  her; 
fair,  or  I  'U  never  look  on  her ;  mild,  or  come  not  near  me ; 
noble,  or  not  I  for  an  angel ;  of  good  discourse,  an  excellent  musi- 
cian, and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it  please  God. — Ha  1  the 
prince  and  monsieur  Love  I  I  will  hide  me  in  the  arbour. 

[WUhdraws. 
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Enter  Don  Pedro,  Leonato,  and  CujJTiio^  followed  6y  Balthazar  and 

Musicians. 

D.  Pedro,  Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music  f 

Claud.  Yea,  my  good  lord. — How  still  the  evening  is, 

As  hush*d  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony  1 
Z>.  Pedro,  [Aside  to  Claud.]  See  you  where  Benedick  hath  hid 

himself? 
Claud.    [Aside  to  D,  Pedro.]    O,  very  well,  my  lord :  the  music 
ended. 

We  *11  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  penny-worth. 
D.  Pedro.  Come,  Balthazar,  we  'U  hear  that  song  again. 
Balth.  O,  good  my  lord,  tax  not  so  bad  a  voice 

To  slander  music  any  more  than  once. 
JD.  Pedro.  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency, 

To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection : — 

I  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 
Balth.  Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  will  sing , 

Since  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit 

To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy ;  yet  he  woos, 

Yet  will  he  swear,  he  loves. 
D.  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  come ; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 

Do  it  in  notes. 
Balth.  Note  this  before  my  notes, — 

There 's  not  a  note  of  mine  that 's  worth  the  noting. 
D.  Pedro.  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks  j 

Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and  ndthing  1  [Mmic^ 

Bene.  [Aside.]  Now,  divine  air !  now  is  his  soul  ravished ! — Is  it 
not  strange,  that  sheeps'  guts  should  hale  souls  out  of  men's  bodies! 
Well,  a  horn  for  my  money,  when  all 's  done. 

Balthazar  sin^. 

Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more, 

Men  were  deceivers  ever ; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore  ; 
To  one  thing  constant  never : 
Then  sigh  not  so. 
But  let  them  go, 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny ; 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into^  Hey  nonny,  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo 

Of  dumps  80  dull  and  heavy ; 
The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so^ 

Since  summer  first  was  leavy. 
Then  sigh  not  so^  &c. 
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D.  Pedro,  By  my  troth,  a  good  song. 

Bcdth,  And  an  ill  singer,  my  lord. 

D,  Pedro,  Hal  no,  no,  faith  \  thou  singest  well  enough  for  a  shift. 

Bene,  [Aside,]  An  he  had  been  a  dog  that  should  have  howled 
thus,  they  would  have  hanged  him ;  and  I  pray  God,  his  bad  voice 
bode  no  mischief  I  I  had  as  lief  have  heard  the  night-raven,  come 
what  plague  could  have  come  after  it. 

D.  Pedro,  [To  Claudic]  Yea,  marry. — Dost  thou  hear,  Balthazar  ? 
I  pray  thee,  get  us  some  excellent  music ;  for  to  morrow  night  we 
would  have  it  at  the  lady  Hero's  chamber-window. 

Balth,  The  best  I  can,  my  lord. 

D,  Pedro,  Do  so:  farewell  [^:i«/«/ Balthazar  <z«// Musicians.] 
Come  hither,  Leonato :  what  was  it  you  told  me  of  to-day, — that 
your  niece  Beatrice  was  in  love  with  signior  Benedick  1 

Claud,  O,  ay : — [Aside  to  Pedro.]  Stalk  on,  stalk  on ;  the  fowl 
sits.  [Aloud,]  I  did  never  think  that  lady  would  have  loved  any 
man. 

Zeon,  No,  nor  I  neither ;  but  most  wonderful,  that  she  should  so 
dote  on  signior  Benedick,  whom  she  hath  in  all  outward  behaviours 
seemed  ever  to  abhor. 

Bene,  [Aside,]  Is't  possible?    Sits  the  wind  in  that  comer? 

Zeon,  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think  of  it :  but 
that  she  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affection, — it  is  past  the  infinite 
of  thought. 

I>.  Pedro,  May  be,  she  doth  but  counterfeit 

Claud,  'Faith,  like  enough. 

Zeon,  O  God  1  counterfeit  I  There  was  never  counterfeit  of  passion 
came  so  near  the  life  of  passion  as  she  discovers  it 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  passion  shows  she  ? 

Claud,  [Aside  to  them!]  Bait  the  hook  well ;  this  fish  will  bite. 

Zeon,  What  effects,  my  lord?  She  will  sit  you, — [To  Claudic] — 
you  heard  my  daughter  tell  you  how. 

Claud,  She  did,  indeed. 

D,  Pedro,  How,  how,  I  pray  you?  You  amaze  me:  I  would 
have  thought  her  spirit  had  been  invincible  against  all  assaults  of 
afiection. 

Zeon,  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord;  especially  against 
Benedick. 

Bene,  [Aside,]  I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that  the  white- 
bearded  fellow  speaks  it :  knavery  cannot,  sure,  hide  himself  in  such 
reverence. 

Claud,  [Aside  to  them,]  He  hath  ta'en  the  infection :  hold  it  up. 

J}.  Pedro,  Hath  she  made  her  affection  known  to  Benedick  1 

Zeon.  No ;  and  swears  she  never  will :  that  *s  her  torment 
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Claud,  'Tis  true,  indeed ;  so  your  daughter  says :  "  Shall  I,"  says 
she,  *'  that  have  so  oft  encountered  him  with  scorn,  write  to  him  that 
Hove  him?" 

Leon,  This  says  she  now  when  she  is  beginning  to  write  to  him  ; 
for  she  'II  be  up  twenty  times  a  night ;  and  there  will  she  sit  in  her 
smock,  till  she  have  writ  a  sheet  of  paper : — my  daughter  tells  us  all. 

Claud,  Now  you  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  remember  a  pretty  jest 
your  daughter  told  us  of. 

Lean,  O, — when  she  had  writ  it,  and  was  reading  it  over,  she 
found  Benedick  and  Beatrice  between  the  sheet  ? — 

Claud,  That 

Leon.  O,  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  halfpence ;  railed  at 
herself,  that  she  should  be  so  immodest  to  write  to  one  that  she 
knew  would  flout  her:  "I  measure  him,"  says  she,  "by  my  own 
spirit ;  for  I  should  flout  him,  if  he  writ  to  me ;  yea,  though  I  love 
him,  I  should" 

Claud,  Then  down  upon  her  knees  she  falls,  weeps,  sobs,  beats 
her  heart,  tears  her  hau:,  prays,  cries, — "  O  sweet  Benedick  I  God 
give  me  patience  I " 

Leon,  She  doth  indeed:  my  daughter  says  so:  and  the  ecstasy 
hath  so  much  overborne  her,  that  my  daughter  is  sometime  afeard 
she  will  do  a  desperate  outrage  to  herself :  it  is  very  true. 

D,  Pedro,  It  were  good,  that  Benedick  knew  of  it  by  some  other, 
if  she  will  not  discover  it 

Claud,  To  what  end  ?  He  would  but  make  a  sport  of  it,  and  tor- 
ment the  poor  lady  worse. 

D,  Pedro,  An  he  should,  it  were  an  alms  to  hang  him.  She 's  an 
excellent  sweet  lady ;  and,  out  of  all  suspicion  she  is  virtuous.  ^ 

Claud,  And  she  is  exceeding  wise. 

D,  Pedro,  In  every  thing,  but  in  loving  Benedick. 

Leon,  O  my  lord,  wisdom  and  blood  combating  in  so  tender  a 
body,  we  have  ten  proofs  to  one,  that  blood  hath  the  victory.  I  am 
sorry  for  her,  as  I  have  just  cause,  being  her  uncle  and  her  guardian. 

D,  Pedro,  I  would  she  had  bestowed  this  dotage  on  me :  I  would 
have  daffed  all  other  respects,  and  made  her  half  mysel£  I  pray 
you,  tell  Benedick  of  it,  and  hear  what  he  will  say. 

Leon,  Were  it  good,  think  you  1 

Claud,  Hero  thinks  surely  she  will  die ;  for  she  says  she  will  die 
if  he  love  her  not ;  and  she  will  die,  ere  she  make  her  love  known  ; 
and  she  will  die,  if  he  woo  her,  rather  than  she  will  bate  one  breath 
of  her  accustomed  crossness. 

D,  Pedro,  She  doth  well :  if  she  should  make  tender  of  her  love, 
'tis  very  possible  he  '11  scorn  it ;  for  the  man,  as  you  know  all|  hath  a 
contemptible  spirit 
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Claud,  He  is  a  very  proper  man. 

£>.  Pedro,  He  hath  indeed  a  good  outward  happiness. 

Claud,  'Fore  God,  and  in  my  mind,  very  wise. 

D,  Pedro,  He  doth  indeed  show  some  sparks  that  are  like  wit 

Leon,  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant 

D.  Pedro,  As  Hector,  I  assure  you :  and  in  the  managing  of 
quarrels  you  may  say  he  is  mise ;  for  either  he  avoids  them  with  great 
discretion,  or  undertakes  them  with  a  most  Christian-like  fear. 

Leon.  If  he  do  fear  God,  he  must  necessarily  keep  peace :  if  he 
break  the  peace,  he  ought  to  enter  into  a  quarrel  with  fear  and 
trembling. 

D.  Pedro,  And  so  will  he  do ;  for  the  man  doth  fear  God,  howso- 
ever it  seems  not  in  him  by  some  large  jests  he  will  make.  Well,  I 
am  sorry  for  your  niece.  Shall  we  go  seek  Benedick,  and  tell  him 
of  her  love  1 

Claud,  Never  tell  him,  my  lord :  let  her  wear  it  out  with  good 
counsel 

Leon,  Nay,  that 's  impossible :  she  may  wear  her  heart  out  first. 

D,  Pedro,  Well,  we  will  hear  farther  of  it  by  your  daughter  :  let  it 
cool  the  while.  I  love  Benedick  well ;  and  I  could  wish  he  would 
modestly  examine  himself,  to  see  how  much  he  is  unworthy  to  have 
so  good  a  lady. 

Leon,  My  lord,  will  you  walk !  dinner  is  ready. 

Claud,  [Aside  to  them,']  If  he  do  not  dote  on  her  upon  this,  I  will 
never  trust  my  expectation. 

D,  Pedro,  [Aside  to  Leonato.]  Let  there  be  the  same  net  spread 
for  her ;  and  that  must  your  daughter  and  her  gentlewomen  carry. 
The  sport  will  be,  when  they  hold  one  an  opinion  of  another's  dotage, 
and  no  such  matter:  that's  the  scene  that  I  would  see,  which  will 
be  merely  a  dumb  show.     Let  us  send  her  to  call  him  in  to  dinner. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  aftd  Leonato. 

Bene,  [Advancing  from  the  arbour."]  This  can  be  no  trick  :  the  con- 
ference was  sadly  borne.  They  have  the  truth  of  this  from  Hero. 
They  seem  to  pity  the  lady :  it  seems,  her  affections  have  their  full 
bent  Love  me !  why,  it  must  be  requited.  I  hear  how  I  am  cen- 
sured •  they  say  I  will  bear  myself  proudly,  if  I  perceive  the  love 
come  from  her :  they  say  too,  that  she  will  rather  die  than  give  any 
sign  of  affection. — I  did  never  think  to  many. — I  must  not  seem 
proud. — Happy  are  they  that  hear  their  detractions,  and  can  put 
them  to  mending.  They  say  the  lady  is  fair, — 'tis  a  truth,  I  can 
bear  them  witness  j  and  virtuous, — ^'tis  so,  I  cannot  reprove  it ;  and 
wise,  but  for  loving  me :  by  my  troth,  it  is  no  addition  to  her  wit ; 
nor  no  great  argument  of  her  folly, — ^for  I  will  be  horribly  in  love 
with  her.     I  may  chance  have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit 
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broken  on  me,  because  I  have  railed  so  long  against  marriage :  but 

(loth  not  the  appetite  alter  ?    A  man  loves  the  meat  in  his  youth, 

that  he  cannot  endure  in  his  age.     Shall  quips,  and  sentences,  and 

these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain,  awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his 

humour  1    No;  the  world  must  be  peopled.     When  I  said  I  would 

die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married — 

Here  comes  Beatrice.     By  this  day,  she 's  a  fair  lady :  I  do  spy  some 

marks  of  love  in  her. 

Enifr  Beatrice. 

B^af,  Against  my  will,  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  come  in  to  dinner. 

Benf,  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains. 

Beat  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks,  than  you  take  pains 
to  thank  me :  if  it  had  been  painful,  I  would  not  have  come. 

Bene,  You  take  pleasure,  then,  in  the  message ) 

Beat  Yea,  just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon  a  knife's  point, 
and  choke  a  daw  withaL — You  have  no  stomach,  signior :  fare  you 
well.  [Exit 

Bene,  Ha !  "  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  come  in  to 
dinner," — there  *s  a  double  meaning  in  that  "  I  took  no  more  pains 
for  those  thanks,  than  you  took  pams  to  thank  me," — ^that's  as  much 
as  to  say,  Any  pains  that  I  take  for  you  is  as  easy  as  thanks. — If  I 
do  not  take  pity  of  her,  I  am  a  villain :  if  I  do  not  love  her,  I  am  a 
Jew.     I  will  go  get  her  picture.  [Exit 


^$9- 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  L— Leonato's  Garden. 
Enttr  Hero,  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 

ITero,  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  to  the  parlour , 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice 
Proposing  with  the  prince  and  Claudio  r 
Whisper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  discourse 
Is  all  of  her :  say  that  thou  overheard'st  us 
And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honey-suckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun. 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter ; — like  favourites. 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it : — there  will  she  hide  her, 
To  listen  our  propose.    This  is  thy  office 
Bear  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  us  alone. 


*i 
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Marg,  I  *11  make  her  come,  I  warrant  you,  presently. 

[Exit. 

Hero,  Now,  Ursula,  when  Beatrice  doth  come, 
As  we  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down, 
Our  talk  must  only  be  of  Benedick. 
When  I  do  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part 
To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit 
My  talk  to  thee  must  be,  how  Benedick 
is  sick  in  love  with  Beatrice.     Of  this  matter 
Is  litde  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made. 
That  only  wounds  by  hearsay.     Now  begin ; 

EfUer  Beatrice,  behind. 

For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 
Close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference. 

Urs,  The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait ; 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice ;  who  even  now 
Is  couchbd  in  the  woodbine  coverture. 
Fear  you  not  my  part  of  the  dialogue. 

Hero,  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose  nothing 
Of  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it — 

\They  advance  to  tlu  bower. 
No,  truly,  Ursula,  she  is  too  disdainful  ; 
I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  haggards  of  the  rock. 

Urs,  But  are  you  sure 

That  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  entirely  ] 

Hero,  So  says  the  prince,  and  my  new-trothed  lord. 

Urs,  And  did  they  bid  you  tell  her  of  it,  madam  % 

Hero,  They  did  entreat  me  to  acquaint  her  of  it ; 
But  I  persuaded  them,  if  they  lov*d  Benedick, 
To  wish  him  wrestle  with  affection, 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it 

Urs,  Why  did  you  so  ]     Doth  not  the  gentlemiu 
Deserve  as  full,  as  fortunate  a  bed, 
As  ever  Beatrice  shall  couch  upon  % 

Hero,  O  God  of  love !  I  know  he  doth  deserve 
As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man  : 
But  nature  never  framed  a  woman's  heart 
Of  prouder  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice ; 
Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes 
Misprising  what  they  look  on ;  and  her  wit 
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Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak  r  she  cannot  love, 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection, 
She  is  so  self-endear'd. 

Urs,  Sure,  I  think  so ; 

And  therefore  certainly  it  were  not  good 
She  knew  his  love,  lest  she  make  sport  at  it 

Hero,  Why,  you  speak  truth.     I  never  yet  saw  man. 
How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely  featured, 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward :  if  fair-fac'd, 
She  'd  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister ; 
If  black,  why,  nature,  drawing  of  an  antick, 
Made  a  foul  blot ;  if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed ; 
If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut ; 
If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blo^vn  with  all  winds  \ 
If  silent,  why,  a  block  movfed  with  none. 
So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out  \ 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth. 

Urs,  Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  commendable. 

Hero,  No ;  not  to  be  so  odd,  and  fronr  all  ^hions. 
As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable : 
But  who  dare  tell  her  so  ?    If  I  should  speak, 
She  would  mock  me  into  air ;  O,  she  would  laugh  me 
Out  of  myself,  pres»  me  to  death  with  wit  1 
Therefore  let  Benedick,  like  coverd  fire, 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly : 
It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks, 
Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling. 

Urs,  Yet,  tell  her  of  it :  hear  what  she  will  say. 

Hero,  No ;  rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  him  to  fight  against  his  passion* 
And,  truly,  I  '11  devise  some  honest  slanders 
To  stain  my  cousin  with :  one  doth  not  know, 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 

Urs,  O,  do  not  do  your  cousin  such  a  wrong  I 
She  cannot  be  so  much  without  true  judgment, 
(Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit 
As  she  is  priz'd  to  have)  as  to  refuse 
So  rare  a  gentleman  as  signior  Benedick. 

Hero,  He  is  the  only  man  of  Italy, — 
Always  excepted  my  dear  Claudio. 

Urs,  I  pray  you,  be  not  angry  with  me,  madam^ 
Speaking  my  fancy :  signior  Benedick, 
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For  shape,  for  bearing,  argument,  and  valour, 
Goes  foremost  in  report  through  Italy. 
Hero.  Indeed,  he  hath  an  excellent  good  name. 
Urs,  His  excellence  did  earn  it,  ere  he  had  it — 

When  are  you  married,  madam  1 
Hero,  Why,  every  day  to-morrow.     Come,  go  in  : 

I  '11  show  thee  some  attires ;  and  have  thy  counsel, 
Which  is  the  best  to  furnish  me  to-morrow. 
Urs,  [Aside.]  She 's  lim'd,  I  warrant  you :  we  have  caught  her, 

madam. 
Hero.  [Aside.]  If  it  prove  so,  then  loving  goes  by  haps  r 
Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps. 

[Exeunt  Hero  and  Ursula. 
Beat.    [Advancing.]   What   fire  is  in  mine  ears?     Can  this  be 
truel 
Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much  ^ 
Contempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu  I 

No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such. 
And,  Benedick,  love  on :  I  will  requite  thee, 
Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand. 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 

To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band ; 
For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingly.  [Exit 

SCENE  11. — A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  and  Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  I  do  but  stay  till  yoiu:  marriage  be  consummate,  and 
then  go  I  toward  Arragon. 

Claud.  I  '11  bring  you  thither,  my  lord,  if  you  '11  vouchsafe  me. 

JD.  Pedro.  Nay,  that  would  be  as  great  a  soil  in  the  new  gloss  of 
your  marriage,  as  to  show  a  child  his  new  coat,  and  forbid  him  to 
wear  it  I  will  only  be  bold  with  Benedick  for  his  company ;  for, 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth  :  he 
hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bowstring,  and  the  little  hangman 
dare  not  shoot  at  him.  He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his 
tongue  is  the  clapper ;  for  what  his  heart  thinks,  his  tongue  speaks. 

Bene.  Gallants,  I  am  not  as  I  have  been. 

Leon.  So  say  I :  methinks  you  are  sadder. 

Claud.  I  hope  he  be  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  Hang  him,  truant !  there 's  no  true  drop  of  blood  in 
him,  to  be  truly  touched  with  love.     If  he  be  sad,  he  wants  money. 

Bene.  I  have  the  tooth-ache. 
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D.  Pedtv,  Draw  it 

Bene,  Hang  it ! 

Claud,  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it  afterwards. 

D  Pedro.  What !  sigh  for  the  tooth-ache  1 

Leon,  Where  is  but  a  humour,  or  a  worm  1 

Bene,  Well,  every  one  can  master  a  grief^  but  he  that  has  it 

Claud,  Yet  say  I,  he  is  in  love. 

Z>.  Pedro,  There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy  in  him,  unless  it  be  a 
fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange  disguises ;  as,  to  be  a  Dutchman  to-day, 
a  Frenchman  to-morrow ;  or  in  the  shape  of  two  countries  at  once  ; 
as,  a  German  from  the  waist  downward,  all  slops,  and  a  Spaniard 
from  the  hip  upward,  no  doublet  Unless  he  have  a  fancy  to  this 
foolery,  as  it  appears  he  hath,  he  is  no  fool  for  fancy,  as  you  would 
have  it  appear  he  is. 

Claud,  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman,  there  is  no  believing 
old  signs :  he  brushes  his  hat  o'  mornings ;  what  should  that  bode  Y 

D,  Pedro,  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the  barber's  % 

Claud,  No,  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been  seen  with  him ;  and 
the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  stuffed  tennis-balls. 

Leon,  Indeed,  he  looks  younger  than  he  did,  by  the  loss  of  a 
beard. 

D.  Pedro,  Nay,  he  rubs  himself  with  civet :  can  you  smell  him  out 
by  that  % 

Claud,  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  the  sweet  youth 's  in  love. 

D,  Pedro,  The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his  melancholy. 

Claud,  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face  1 

D.  Pedro,  Yea,  or  to  paint  himself  1  for  the  which,  I  near  what 
they  say  of  him. 

Claud,  Nay,  but  his  jesting  spirit ;  which  is  now  crept  into  a  lute- 
string, and  now  governed  by  stops. 

D,  Pedro,  Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for  him.  Conclude,  con- 
clude, he  is  in  love. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

D,  Pedro,  That  would  I  know  too .  I  warrant,  one  that  knows  him 
not. 

Claud,  Yes,  and  his  ill  conditions  ^  and  in  despite  of  all,  dies  for 
him. 

D,  Pedro,  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face  upwards. 

Bene,  Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  tooth-ache. — Old  signior,  walk 
aside  with  me  :  I  have  studied  eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to 
you,  which  these  hobby-horses  must  not  hear. 

\Exeunt  Benedick  and  LEONATa 

D,  Pedro,  For  my  life,  to  break  with  him  about  Beatrice. 

Clatid,  'Tis  even  so.     Hero  and  Margaret  have  by  this,  played 
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their  parts  with  Beatrice ;  and  then  the  two  bears  will  not  bite  one 
another  when  they  meet 

Enter  Don  John. 

D.  John,  My  lord  and  brother,  God  save  yoiL 

Z>.  Pedro.  Good  den,  brother. 

D,  John,  If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak  with  you. 

Z>.  Pedro,  In  private  1 

D,  John,  If  it  please  you :  yet  count  Claudio  may  hear ;  for  what 
I  would  speak  of  concerns  him. 

D.  Pedro,  What  *s  the  matter  ] 

D.John,  [71?  Claudio.]  Means  your  lordship  to  be  married  to- 
morrow] 

D.  Pedro.  You  know  he  does. 

Z>.  John.  I  know  not  that,  when  he  knows  what  I  know. 

Claud.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  you  discover  it 

D.  John.  You  may  think  I  love  you  not :  let  that  appear  hereafter, 
and  aim  better  at  me  by  that  I  now  will  manifest  For  my  brother, 
I  think  he  holds  you  well ;  and  in  deamess  of  heart  hath  holp  to 
effect  your  ensuing  marriage, — surely,  suit  ill  spent,  and  labour  ill 
bestowed. 

£>.  Pedro.  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ] 

D.  John.  I  came  hither  to  tell  you ;  and,  circumstances  shortened, 
(for  she  hath  been  too  long  a  talking  of,)  the  lady  is  disloyal 

Claud.  Who,  Hero  1 

D.  John.  Even  she :  Leonato's  Hero,  your  Hero,  every  man's 
Hero. 

Claud.  Disloyal  I 

D.  John.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness :  I 
could  say,  she  were  worse :  think  you  of  a  worse  title,  and  I  will  fit 
her  to  it  Wonder  not  till  farther  warrant :  go  but  with  me  to-night, 
you  shall  see  her  chamber-window  entered,  even  the  night  before  her 
wedding-day  :  if  you  love  her  then,  to-morrow  wed  her ;  but  it  would 
better  fit  your  honour  to  change  your  mind. 

Claud.  May  this  be  so  1 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  think  it 

D.  John.  If  you  dare  not  trust  that  you  see,  confess  not  that  you 
know.  If  you  will  follow  me,  I  will  show  you  enough ;  and  when 
you  have  seen  more,  and  heard  more,  proceed  accordingly. 

Claud.  If  I  see  any  thing  to-night  why  I  should  not  marry  her  to- 
morrow, in  the  congregation,  where  I  should  wed,  there  will  I  shame 
her. 

D.  Pedro.  And,  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  obtain  her,  I  will  join  with 
thee  to  disgrace  her. 
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D,  John,  I  will  disparage  her  no  farther,  till  you  are  my  witnesses ; 
bear  it  coldly  but  till  midnight,  and  let  the  issue  show  itsel£ 

D,  Pedro,  O  day  untowardly  turned ! 

Claud,  O  mischief  strangely  thwarting  1 

D,  John,  O  plague  right  well  prevented  I  So  will  you  say,  when 
you  have  seen  the  sequel  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  111.— A  Street, 
EnUr  Dogberry  and  Verges,  with  th*  Watch. 

Dogb,  Are  you  good  men  and  true? 

Verg,  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  they  should  suffer  salvation, 
body  and  soul 

Do^,  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too  good  for  them,  if  they 
should  have  any  allegiance  in  them,  being  chosen  for  the  prince's 
watch. 

Verg,  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neighbour  Dogberry. 

Do^,  First,  who  think  you  the  most  desartless  man  to  be 
constable  1 

1  Watch,  Hugh  Oatcake,  Sir,  or  George  Seacoal;  for  they  can 
write  and  read. 

Dogb,  Come  hither,  neighbour  Seacoal  God  hath  blessed  you 
with  a  good  name  :  to  be  a  well-favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune ; 
but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature. 

2  Watch,  Both  which,  master  constable, — 

Dogb,  You  have :  I  knew  it  would  be  your  answer.  Well,  for  your 
favour.  Sir,  why,  give  God  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it ;  and  for 
your  writing  and  reading,  let  that  appear  when  there  is  no  need  of 
such  vanity.  You  are  thought  here  to  be  the  most  senseless  and  fit 
man  for  the  constable  of  the  watch ;  therefore  bear  you  the  lantern. 
This  is  your  charge : — ^you  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom  men ;  you 
are  to  bid  any  man  stand,  in  the  prince's  name. 

2  Watch,  How  if  a'  will  not  stand  1 

Dogb,  Why  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him  go ;  and  pre- 
sently call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together,  and  thank  God  you  are  rid 
of  a  knave. 

Verg,  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bidden,  he  is  none  of  the 
prince's  subjects. 

Dogb,  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with  none  but  the  prince's 
subjects. — ^You  shall  also  make  no  noise  in  the  streets ;  for,  for  the 
watch  to  babble  and  talk,  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured. 

2  Watch,  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk :  we  know  what  belongs 
to  a  watch.  ' 

Dogb,  Why,  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and  most  quiet  watchman ; 
for  I  cannot  see  how  sleeping  should  offend :  only,  have  a  care  that 
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your  bills  be  not  stolen. — ^Well,  you  are  to  call  at  all  the  ale-houses, 
and  bid  those  that  are  drunk  get  them  to  bed. 

2  Watch,  How  if  they  will  not  % 

Dogb,  Why  then,  let  them  alone  till  they  are  sober :  if  they  make 
you  not  then  the  better  answer,  you  may  say  they  are  not  the  men 
you  took  them  for. 

2  Watch.  Well,  Sir. 

Dogp.  If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect  hira,  by  virtue  of  your 
office,'  to  be  no  true  man ;  and,  for  such  kind  of  men,  the  less  you 
meddle  or  make  with  them,  why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty. 

2  Watch,  If  we  know  him  to  be  a  thief,  shall  we  not  lay  hands 
on  him  ] 

Dogb.  Truly,  by  your  office,  you  may ;  but  I  think  they  that  touch 
pitch  will  be  defiled :  the  most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take 
a  thief,  is,  to  let  him  show  himself  what  he  is,  and  steal  out  of  your 
company. 

Verg,  You  have  been  always  called  a  merciful  man,  partner. 

Dogb.  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will ;  much  more  a 
man  who  hath  any  honesty  in  him. 

Verg,  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  you  must  call  to  the 
nurse,  and  bid  her  still  it 

2  Watch,  How,  if  the  nurse  be  asleep,  and  will  not  hear  us  ] 

Dogb,  Why  then,  depart  in  peace,  and  let  the  child  wake  her  with 
crying ;  for  the  ewe  that  will  not  hear  her  lamb  when  it  baes,  will 
never  answer  a  calf  when  he  bleats. 

Vcrg,  'Tis  very  true. 

Dogb,  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge. — ^You,  constable,  are  to 
present  the  prince's  own  person :  if  you  meet  the  prince  in  the  night, 
you  may  stay  him. 

Verg,  Nay,  by  'r  lady,  that,  I  think,  a*  cannot 

Dogb,  Five  shillings  to  one  on 't,  with  any  man  that  knows  the 
statues,  he  may  stay  him:  marry,  not  without  the  prince  be  will- 
ing ;  for,  indeed,  the  watch  ought  to  ofifend  no  man ;  and  it  is  an 
offence  to  stay  a  man  against  his  will 

Verg,  By  'r  lady,  I  think  it  be  so. 

Dogb,  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  Well,  masters,  good  night :  an  there  be  any 
matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up  me :  keep  your  fellows'  counsels 
and  your  own  ;  and  good  night— Come,  neighbour. 

2  Watch,  Well,  masters,  we  hear  our  charge :  let  us  go  sit  here 
upon  the  church-bench  till  two,  and  then  all  to  bed. 

Dogb,  One  word  more,  honest  neighbours.  I  pray  you,  watch 
about  signior  Leonato's  door ;  for  the  wedding  being  there  to-morrow, 
there  is  a  great  coil  to-night    Adieu,  be  vigitant,  I  beseech  you. 

\ExeurU  Dogberry  and  V£RGe& 
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EnUr  BoRACHio  and  CoN  B  AOI^ 

Bora,  What,  Conrade  I 
Watch,  [Aside,']  Peace !  stir  not 
Bora,  Conrade,  I  say  1 
Con,  Here,  man ;  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 

Bora,  Mass,  and  my  elbow  itched ;  I  thought  there  would  a  scab 
follow. 

Con,  I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that :  and  now  forward  with 
thy  tale. 

Bora,  Stand  thee  close,  then,  under  this  pent-house,  for  it  drizzles 
raifi ;  and  I  will,  like  a  true  drunkard,  utter  all  to  thee.. 

Watch,  [Aside.]  Some  treason,  masters :  yet  stand  close. 

Bora,  Therefore  know,  I  have  earned  of  Don  John  a  thousand 
ducats. 

Con,  Is  it  possible  that  any  villainy  should  be  so  dear  ? 

Borc^,  Thou  shouldst  rather  ask,  if  it  were  possible  any  villainy 
should  be  so  rich ;  for  when  rich  villains  have  need  of  poor  ones, 
poor  ones  may  make  what  price  they  will 

Con.  1  wonder  at  it 

Bora,  That  shows  thou  art  unconfirmed.  Thou  knowest,  that  the 
fashion  of  a  doublet,  or  a  hat,  or  a  cloak,  is  nothing  to  a  man. 

Con.  Yes,  it  is  apparel. 

Bora.  1  mean,  the  fashion. 

Con.  Yes,  the  fashion  is  the  fashion. 

Bora.  Tush  !  I  may  as  well  say  the  fool 's  the  fool.  But  seest  thou 
not  what  a  deformed  thief  this  fashion  is  1 

Watch,  [Aside]  I  know  that  Deformed ;  a*  has  been  a  vile  thief 
this  seven  year :  a'  goes  up  and  down  like  a  gentleman.  I  remem- 
ber his  name. 

Bora.  Didst  thou  not  hear  somebody  1 

Con.  No  ;  'twas  the  vane  on  the  house. 

Bora.  Seest  thou  not,  I  say,  what  a  deformed  thief  this  fashion  is  1 
how  giddily  he  turns  about  all  the  hot  bloods  between  fourteen  and 
five  and  thirty  1  sometime,  fashioning  them  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers 
in  the  reechy  painting ;  sometime,  like  god  Bel's  priests  in  the  old 
church  window  ;  sometime,  like  the  shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirched 
worm-eaten  tapestry, — where  his  cod-piece  seems  as  massy  as  his 
club  ] 

Con.  All  this  I  see ;  and  I  see  that  the  fashion  wears  out  more 
apparel  than  the  man.  But  art  not  thou  thyself  giddy  with  the 
fashion  too,  that  thou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of 
the  fashion  1 

Bora,  Not  so,  neither:  but  know,  that  I  have  to-night  wooed 
Margaret,  the  lady  Hero's  gentlewoman,  by  the  name  of  Hero :  she 
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leans  me  out  at  her  mistress'  chamber-window,  bids  me  a  thousand 
times  goodnight, — I  tell  this  tale  vilely: — I  should  first  tell  thee 
how  the  prince,  Claudio,  and  my  master,  planted  and  placed  and 
possessed  by  my  master  Don  John,  saw  afar  off  in  the  orchard  this 
amiable  encounter. 

Con,  And  thought  they  Margaret  was  Hero  % 

Bora,  Two  of  them  did,  the  prince  and  Claudio ;  but  the  devil, 
my  master,  knew  she  was  Margaret ;  and  partly  by  his  oaths,  which 
first  possessed  them,  partly  by  the  dark  night,  which  did  deceive 
them,  but  chiefly  by  my'  villainy,  which  did  confirm  any  slander  -that 
Don  John  ha<J  made,  away  went  Claudio  enraged ;  swore  he  would 
meet  her,  as  he  was  appointed,  next  morning  at  the  temple,  and 
there,  before  the  whole  congregation,  shame  her  with  what  he  saw 
over-night,  and  send  her  home  again  without  a  husband. 

1  WaUh.  We  charge  you  in  the  prince's  name,  stand ! 

2  Watch,  Call  up  the  right  master  constable.  We  have  here 
recovered  the  most  dangerous  piece  of  lechery  that  ever  was  known 
in  the  commonwealth. 

1  Watch,  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  them :  I  know  him ;  a' 
wears  a  lock. 

Cm.  Masters,  masters, — 

2  Watch,  You  '11  be  made  bring  Deformed  forth,  I  warrant  you. 
Con,  Masters, — 

I  Watch,  Never  speak :  we  diaige  you,  let  us  obey  you  to  go 
with  us. 

Bora,  We  are  like  to  prove  a  goodly  commodity,  being  taken  up 
of  these  men's  bills. 

Con,  A  commodity  in  question,  I  warrant  you. — Come,  we  '11  obey 
you.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. — A  Boom  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  Hero,  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Ursula,  wake  my  cousin  Beatrice,  and  desire  her  to  rise. 

Urs,  I  will,  lady. 

Hero,  And  bid  her  come  hither. 

Urs.  Well  [Exit. 

Marg,  Troth,  I  think  your  other  rabato  were  better. 

Hero,  No,  pray  thee,  good  Meg,  I  '11  wear  this. 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  it's  not  so  good ;  and  I  warrant,  your  cousin 
will  say  so. 

Hero.  My  cousin 's  a  fool,  and  thou  art  another :  I  '11  wear  none 
but  this. 

Marg,  I  like  the  new  tire  withm  excellently,  if  the  hair  were  a 
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thought  browner ;  and  your  gown 's  a  most  rare  fashion,  i'  faith.  I 
saw  the  duchess  of  Milan's  gown,  that  they  praise  so. 

Hero,  O,  that  exceeds,  they  say. 

Marg,  By  my  troth,  it 's  but  a  night-gown  in  respect  of  yours, — 
cloth  o'  gold,  and  cuts,  and  laced  with  silver,  set  with  pearls  down 
sleeves,  side  sleeves,  and  skirts  round,  underbome  with  a  bluish 
tinsel :  but  for  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful,  and  excellent  fashion,  yours  is 
worth  ten  on 't 

Hero.  God  give  me  joy  to  wear  it!  for  my  heart  is  exceeding 
heavy  I 

Marg,  'Twill  be  heavier  soon  by  the  weight  of  a  man* 

Hero,  Fie  upon  thee  I  art  not  ashamed  t 

Marg,  Of  what,  lady]  of  speaking  honourably?  Is  not  marriage 
honourable  in  a  beggar  1  Is  not  your  lord  honourable  without  mar- 
riage ]  I  think  you  would  have  me  say,  saving  your  reverence, — 
'*  a  husband : "  an  bad  thinking  do  not  wrest  true  speaking,  I  '11 
offend  nobody.  Is  there  any  harm  in — "  the  heavier  for  a  husband  1 " 
None,  I  think,  an  it  be  the  right  husband,  and  the  right  wife  ;  other- 
wise 'tis  light,  and  not  heavy  -  ask  my  lady  Beatrice  else ;  here  she 
comes. 

Enter  Beatricb. 

Hero,  Good-morrow,  coz. 

Beat  Good-morrow,  sweet  Hero. 

Hero,  Why,  how  now !  do  you  speak  in  the  sick  tune  t 

Beat,  I  am  out  of  all  other  tune,  methinks. 

Marg,  Clap  us  into — "  Light  o'  love ;"  that  goes  without  a  burden : 
do  you  sing  it,  and  I  '11  dance  it 

Beat,  Yea,  "  Light  o'  love,"  with  your  heels ! — then,  if  your  hus- 
band have  stables  enough,  you  '11  see  he  shall  lack  no  bams. 

Marg,  O  illegitimate  construction  1  I  scorn  that  with  my  heels. 

Beat,  'Tis  almost  five  o'clock,  cousin  ;  'tis  time  you  were  ready. — 
By  my  troth,  I  am  exceeding  ill : — ^heigh-ho  ! 

Marg,  For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband  ] 

Beat,  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H. 

Marg,  Well,  an  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there  *s  no  more  sailing 
by  the  star. 

Beat,  What  means  the  fool,  trow] 

Marg,  Nothing  I ;  but  God  send  every  one  their  heart's  desire  ! 

Hero.  These  gloves  the  count  sent  me  ;  they  are  an  excellent  per- 
fume. 

Beat,  I  am  stuffed,  cousin,  I  cannot  smell. 

Marg,  A  maid,  and  stuffed  !  there's  goodly  catching  of  cold. 

Beat,  O,  God  help  me  1  God  help  me  1  how  long  have  you  pro- 
fessed apprehension] 
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Marg,  Ever  since  you  left  it.  Doth  not  my  wit  become  me 
rarely  1 

Beat  It  is  not  seen  enough,  you  should  wear  it  in  your  cap. — By 
my  troth,  I  am  sick. 

Marg,  Get  you  some  of  this  distilled  Carduus  Benedictus,  and  lay 
it  to  your  heart :  it  is  the  only  thing  for  a  qualm. 

Hero.  There  thou  prick'st  her  with  a  thistle. 

Beat,  Benedictus  1  why  Benedictus  I  you  have  some  moral  in  this 
Benedictus. 

Marg,  Moral?  no,  by  my  troth,  I  have  no  moral  meaning;  I 
meant,  plain  holy-thistle.  You  may  think,  perchance,  that  I  think 
you  are  in  love  :  nay,  by  'r  lady,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  to  think  what 
I  list :  nor  I  list  not  to  think  what  I  can ;  nor,  mdeed,  I  cannot 
think,  if  I  would  think  my  heart  out  of  thinking,  that  you  are  in  love, 
or  that  you  will  be  in  love,  or  that  you  can  be  in  love.  Yet  Bene- 
dick was  such  another,  and  now  is  he  become  a  man  *.  he  swore  he 
would  never  marry;  and  yet  now,  in  despite  of  his  heart,  he  eats  his 
meat  without  grudging :  and  how  you  may  be  converted,  I  know  not ; 
but  methinks  you  look  with  your  eyes  as  other  women  do. 

Beat  What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  keeps  7 

Marg.  Not  a  false  gallop. 

Re-enter  Ursula. 

Urs,  Madam,  withdraw :  the  prince,  the  count,  signior  Benedick, 
Don  John,  and  all  the  gallants  of  the  town,  are  come  to  fetch  you  to 
church. 

Hero.  Help  to  dress  me,  good  coz,  good  Meg,  good  Ursula. 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House^ 
Enter  Leonato,  with  DoGBERKY  and  Verges. 

Leon,  What  would  you  with  me,  honest  neighbour  t 

Do^,  Marry,  Sir,  I  would  have  some  confidence  with  you,  that 
decerns  you  nearly. 

Leon,  Brie^  I  pray  you ;  for  you  see  it  is  a  busy  time  with  me. 

Dogh,  Marry,  this  it  is,  Sir. 

Verg,  Yes,  in  truth  it  is,  Sir. 

Leon,  What  is  it,  my  good  friends? 

Do^b,  Goodman  Verges,  Sir,  speaks  a  little  off  the  matter :  an  old 
man,  Sir,  and  his  wits  are  not  so  blunt,  as,  God  help,  I  would  desire 
they  were ;  but,  in  faith,  honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows. 

Verg,  Yes,  I  thank  God,  I  am  as  honest  as  any  man  living,  that 
IS  an  old  man,  and  no  honester  than  I. 

Dogb.  Comparisons  are  odorous :  palabras,  neighbour  Verges. 
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Leon,  Neighbours,  you  are  tedious. 

Dogb,  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so,  but  we  are  the  poor 
duke's  officers  ;  but  truly,  for  mine  own  part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  as 
a  king,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  of  your  worsliip. 

Leon,  All  thy  tediousness  on  me,  ha  % 

Dogb,  Yea,  an 't  were  a  thousand  pound  more  than  'tis ;  for  I 
hear  as  good  exclamation  on  your  worship,  as  of  any  man  in  the 
city  ;  and  though  I  be  but  a  poor  man,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it 
Verg,  And  so  am  I. 

JUon,  I  would  fain  know  what  you  have  to  say. 
Verg,  Marry,  Sir,  our  watch  to-night,  excepting  your  worship's 
presence,  have  ta'en  a  couple  of  as  arrant  knaves  as  any  in  Messina. 

Dogb,  A  good  old  man.  Sir  ;  he  will  be  talking  •  as  they  say,  when 
the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out  God  help  us  !  it  is  a  world  to  see ! — 
Well  said,  i*  faith,  neighbour  Verges  : — well,  God 's  a  good  man  :  an 
two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind. — An  honest  soul,  i' 
faith.  Sir  \  by  my  troth  he  is,  as  ever  broke  bread  :  but  God  is  to  be 
worshipped .  all  men  are  not  alike  ; — alas,  good  neighbour  1 

Leon,  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  comes  too  short  of  you. 

Dogb,  Gifts  that  God  gives. 

Leon,  I  must  leave  you. 

Ih^,  One  word.  Sir  :  our  watch.  Sir,  have  indeed  comprehended 
two  aspicious  persons,  and  we  would  have  them  this  morning  ex- 
amineii  before  your  worship. 

Leon.  Take  their  examination  yourself,  and  bring  it  me:  I  am 
now  in  great  haste,  as  may  appear  unto  you. 

Dogb,  It  shall  be  suffigance. 

Leon,  Drink  some  wine  ere  you  go  ,  fare  you  well. 

Enttr  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  My  lord,  they  stay  for  you  to  give  your  daughter  to  her 
husband. 

Leon,  I  '11  wait  upon  them  :  I  am  ready. 

\Exeunt  Leonato  and  Messenger. 

Dogb,  Go,  good  partner,  go,  get  you  to  Francis  Seacoal ;  bid  him 
bring  his  pen  and  inkhom  to  the  gaol ;  we  are  now  to  examination 
these  men. 

Verg,  And  we  must  do  it  wisely. 

Dogb,  We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you ;  here 's  that  shall 
drive  some  of  them  to  a  non  com :  only  get  the  learned  writer  to  set 
down  our  excommunication,  and  meet  me  at  the  gaoL  \Exeunt 
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ACT    IV, 

SCENE  \.— The  Inside  of  a  Church. 

Enter  Ihn  Pedro,  Don  John,  Leonato,  Friar  Francis,  Claudio,  Benedick, 

Hero,  Beatrice,  and  others. 

Lean.  Come,  firiar  Francis,  be  brief;  only  to  the  plain  form  of 
marriage,  and  you  shall  recount  their  particular  duties  afterwards. 
Friar.  You  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  marry  this  lady  I 
Claud.  No. 

Leon.  To  be  married  to  her :  friar,  you  come  to  marry  her. 
Friar.  Lady,  you  come  hither  to  be  married  to  this  count? 
Hero.  I  do. 

Friar.  If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impediment  why  you 
should  not  be  conjoined,  I  charge  you,  on  your  souls,  to  utter  it 
Claud.  Know  you  any,  Hero  ? 
Hero.  None,  my  lord. 
Friar.  Know  you  any,  count  1 
Leon.  I  dare  make  his  answer, — none. 

Claud.  O,  what  men  dare  do !  what  men  may  do !  what  men 
daily  do,  not  knowing  what  they  do ! 

Bene.  How  now !    Interjections  1    Why  then,  some  be  of  laughing, 
as,  ha  !  ha  I  he ! 

Claud.  Stand  thee  by,  friar. — Father,  by  your  leave  : 

Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul 

Give  me  this  maid,  your  daughter? 
Leon.  As  freely,  son,  as  God  did  give  her  me. 
Claud.  And  what  have  I  to  give  you  back,  whose  worth 

May  counterpoise  this  rich  and  precious  gift  ? 
J).  Pedro.  Nothing,  unless  you  render  her  again. 
Claud.  Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thankfulness. — 

There,  Leonato ;  take  her  back  again : 

Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend ; 

She 's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honour. — 

Behold  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here  ! 

O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 

Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal  I 

Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence 

To  witness  simple  virtue  1    Would  you  not  swear^ 

All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid. 

By  these  exterior  shows  ?    But  she  is  none : 

She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed ; 

Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 
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Leon,  What  do  you  meaxiy  my  lordl 

Claud,  Not  to  be  married  * 

Not  to  knit  my  soul  to  an  approved  wanton. 

Leon,  Dear  my  lord,  if  you,  in  your  own  proof. 
Have  vanquished  the  resistance  of  her  youth. 
And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity, — 

Claud,  I  know  what  you  would  say :  if  I  have  known  her, 
You  '11  say  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband, 
And  so  extenuate  the  'forehand  sin  : 
No,  Leonato, 

I  never  tempted  her  with  Word  too  large ; 
But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  showed 
Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love. 

Hero,  And  seem'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  you  % 

Claud,  Out  on  thee !    Seeming !     I  will  write  against  it : 
You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb, 
As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown ; 
But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pampered  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensudity. 

Hero,  Is  my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  speak  so  wide  1 

Claud,  Sweet  prince,  why  speak  not  you  1 

D,  Pedro,  What  should  I  speak  \ 

I  stand  dishonoured,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 

Leon,  Are  these  things  spoken  1  or  do  I  but  dream  1 

D,  John,  Sir,  they  are  spoken,  and  these  things  are  true. 

Bene,  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial 

Hero,  True  I  O  God  I 

Claud  Leonato,  stand  I  here  9 
Is  this  the  prince  1     Is  this  the  prince's  brother  I 
Is  this  face  Hero's  %    Are  our  eyes  our  own  1 

Leon,  All  this  is  so ;  but  what  of  this,  my  lord ) 

Claud,  Let  me  but  move  one  question  to  your  daughter ; 
And,  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  answer  truly. 

Leon,  I  charge  thee  do  so,  as  thou  art  my  child. 

Hero,  O,  God  defend  me  !  how  am  I  beset  I — 
What  kind  of  catechizing  call  you  this ) 

Claud,  To  make  you  answer  truly  to  your  name. 

Hero,  Is  it  not  Hero  1    Who  can  blot  that  name 
With  any  just  reproach  1 

Claud,  Marry,  that  can  Hero 

Hero  itself  can  blot  out  Hero's  virtue. 
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What  man  was  he  talk'd  with  you  yesternight 
Out  at  your  window,  betwixt  twelve  and  one  1 
Now,  if  you  are  a  maid,  answer  to  this. 
Hero,  I  talk'd  with  no  man  at  that  hour,  my  lord. 
D,  Pedro,  Why,  then  are  you  no  maiden. — LeonatOy 
I  am  sorry  you  must  hear :  upon  mine  hono'jr^ 
Myselfi  ray  brother,  and  this  grievM  count. 
Did  see  her,  hear  her,  at  that  hour  last  night, 
Talk  with  a  ruffian  at  her  chamber-window ; 
Who  hath  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain. 
Confessed  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 
A  thousand  times  in  secret 

D.  John.  Fie,  fie !  they  are  not  to  be  nam'd,  my  lord. 
Not  to  be  spoke  of; 

There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language, 
Without  offence  to  utter  them.     Thus,  pretty  lady, 
I  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovemment 

Claud.  O  Hero !  what  a  Hero  fiadst  thou  been. 
If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  plac'd 
About  thy  thoughts,  and  counsels  of  thy  heart  I 
But  fare  thee  well,  most  foul,  most  fair !  farewell. 
Thou  pure  impiety,  and  impious  purity ! 
For  thee  I  '11  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love, 
And  on  my  eye-lids  shall  conjecture  hang. 
To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm, 
And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 

Leon.  Hath  no  man's  dagger  here  a  point  for  me  f 

[Hero  swoons. 

Beat.  Why,  how  now,  cousin  !  wherefore  sink  you  down  f 

D.  John.  Come,  let  us  go.     These  things,  come  thus  to  light, 
Smother  her  spirits  up. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,  and  Claudio. 

Bene.  How  doth  the  ladyl 

Beat.  Dead,  I  think  : — help,  uncle  !— 

Hero !  why.  Hero ! — Uncle ! — Signior  Benedick  I — Friar  1 

Leon.  O  fate,  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand  I 
Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame 
That  may  be  wish'd  for. 

Beat.  How  now,  cousin  Hero  I 

Friar.  Have  comfort,  lady. 

Leon.  Dost  thou  look  up  f 

Friar.  Yea,  wherefore  should  she  not  % 

Leon.  Wlierefore !    Why,  doth  not  every  earthly  thing 
Cry  shame  upon  her!    Could  she  here  deny 
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The  story  that  is  printed  in  her  blood 

Do  not  live,  Hero ;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes : 

For,  did  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  quickly  die. 

Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shame«, 

Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches, 

Strike  at  thy  life.     Grieved  I,  I  had  but  one  1 

Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature's  frame  1 

O,  one  too  much  by  thee  !    Why  had  I  one  I 

Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  mine  eyesi 

Why  had  I  not  with  charitable  hand 

Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates ; 

Who  smirched  thus  and  mir'd  with  infamy, 

I  might  have  said,  "  No  part  of  it  is  mine ; 

This  shame  derives  itself  from  unknown  loins  f* 

But  mine,  and  mine  I  lov'd,  and  mine  I  prais'd. 

And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on ;  mine  so  much. 

That  I  myself  was  to  myself  not  mine, 

Valuing  of  her ;  why,  she — O,  she  is  fallen 

Into  a  pit  of  ink,  that  the  wide  sea 

Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again, 

And  salt  too  little,  which  may  season  give 

To  her  foul  tainted  flesh  1 

Bene. .  Sir,  Sir,  be  patient 

For  my  part,  I  am  so  attir'd  in  wonder, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Beaf,  O,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied ! 

Bene,  Lady,  were  you  her  bedfellow  last  night  I 

Beat.  No,  truly,  not ;  although,  until  last  night, 
I  have  this  twelvemonth  been  her  bedfellow. 

Zeon.  Confirmed,  confirmed !     O,  that  is  stronger  mad^ 
Which  was  before  barr'd  up  with  ribs  of  iron  * 
Would  the  two  princes  liel  and  Claudio  lie. 
Who  lov'd  her  so,  that,  speaking  of  her  foulness, 
Wash'd  it  with  tears?    Hence  from  her  1  let  her  (We, 

Friar.  Hear  me  a  little ; 
For  I  have  only  been  silent  so  long, 
And  given  way  unto  this  course  of  fortune^ 
By  noting  of  the  lady :  I  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 
Into  her  face ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  those  blushes ; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appear'd  a  fire, 
To  bum  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth.     Call  me  a  fool ; 
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Trust  not  my  reading  ror  my  observation, 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenour  of  my  book ;  trust  not  my  age, 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity, 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here 
Under  some  biting  error. 

Leon,  Friar,  it  cannot  be. 

Thou  seest  that  all  the  grace  that  she  hath  left. 
Is,  that  she  will  not  add  to  her  damnation 
A  sin  of  perjury :  she  not  denies  it 
Why  seek'st  thou,  then,  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness ) 

Friar,  Lady,  what  man  is  he  you  are  accus'd  oi% 

Hero,  They  know,  that  do  accuse  me ;  I  know  none : 
If  I  know  more  of  any  man  alive, 
Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant. 
Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy ! — O,  my  father  I 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  convers'd 
At  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yesternight 
Maintained  the  change  of  words  with  any  creature. 
Refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  death. 

Friar,  There  is  some  strange  misprision  in  the  princes. 

Bene,  Two  of  them  have  the  very  bent  of  honour ; 
And  if  their  wisdoms  be  misled  in  this. 
The  practice  of  it  lives  in  John  the  bastard. 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies. 

Leon,  I  know  not     If  they  speak  but  truth  of  her. 
These  hands  shall  tear  her :  if  they  wrong  her  honour^ 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 
Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine, 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention. 
Nor  fortune  made  such  havock  of  my  means, 
Nor  my  bad  life  refit  me  so  much  of  friends. 
But  they  shall  find,  awak'd  in  such  a  kind. 
Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind, 
Ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends, 
To  quit  me  of  them  throughly. 

Friar.  Pause  a  whiles 

And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case. 
Your  daughter,  here,  the  princes  left  for  dead  s 
Let  her  a  while  be  secretly  kept  in. 
And  publish  it,  that  she  is  dead  indeed ; 
Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation. 
And  on  your  family's  old  monument 
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Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appertain  unto  a  burial 

Leon.  What  shall  become  of  this  1    What  will  this  do? 

Friar,  Many,  this,  well  carried,  shall  on  her  behalf 
Change  slander  to  remorse ; — that  is  some  good : 
But  not  for  that  dream  I  on  this  strange  course^ 
But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth. 
She  dying,  as  it  must  be  so  maintained, 
Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  accus'd, 
Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  excus'd 
Of  every  hearer :  for  it  so  falls  out. 
That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value,  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us, 
Whiles  it  was  ours. — So  will  it  fare  with  Claudio : 
When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 
The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination ; 
And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  habit, 
More  moving  delicate,  and  full  of  life, 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul. 
Than  when  she  liVd  indeed : — then  shall  he  mouniy 
(If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver) 
And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her, — 
No,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true. 
Let  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  success 
Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape 
Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 
But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levell'd  false, 
The  supposition  of  the  lad/s  death 
Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy : 
And  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 
(As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation) 
In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life. 
Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries. 

Bene,  Signior  Leonato,  let  the  friar  advise  you : 
And  though  you  know  my  inwardness  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio, 
Yet,  by  mine  honour,  I  will  deal  in  this 
As  secretly  and  justly,  as  your  soul 
Should  with  your  body. 

Leon,  Being  that  I  flow  in  grief. 
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The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me. 

Friar,  'Tis  well  consented  :  presently  away  ; 

For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain  the  cure. — 
Come,  lady,  die  to  live  :  this  wedding  day 

Perhaps  is  but  prolong'd :  have  patience,  and  endure. 

\Exeunt  Friar  Francis,  Hero,  and  Leonato. 

Bene,  Lady  Beatrice,  have  you  wept  all  this  while  ] 

Beat,  Yea,  and  I  will  weep  a  while  longer. 

Bene,  I  will  not  desire  that. 

Beat,  You  have  no  reason  ;  I  do  it  freely. 

Beru,  Surely,  I  do  believe  your  fair  cousin  is  wronged. 

Beat.  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deserve  of  me  that  would 
right  her ! 

Bene,  Is  there  any  way  to  show  such  friendship  I 

Beat,  A  very  even  way,  but  no  such  friend.. 

Bene,  May  ^  man  do  it  % 

Beat,  It  is  a  man's  office,  but  not  yours. 

Bene,  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as  you  .  is  not  that 
strange  % 

Beat,  As  strange  as  the  thing  I  know  not.  It  were  as  possible  for 
me  to  say  I  loved  nothing  so  well  as  you  .  but  believe  me  not ;  and 
yet  I  lie  not ;  I  confess  nothing,  nor  I  deny  nothing. — I  am  sorry 
for  my  cousin. 

Bene,  By  my  sword,  Beatrice,  thou  lovest  me. 

Beat.  Do  not  swear  by  it,  and  eat  it. 

Bene,  I  will  swear  by  it  that  you  love  me ;  and  I  will  make  him 
eat  it  that  says  I  love  not  you. 

Beat,  Will  you  not  eat  your  word  ? 

Bene,  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to  it  I  protest  I  love 
tliee. 

Beat,  Why  then,  God  fprgive  me  ! 

Bene,  What  offence,  sweet  Beatrice  \ 

Beat,  You  have  stayed  me  in  a  happy  hour .  I  was  about  to  pro- 
test I  loved  you. 

Bene,  And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart 

Beat,  I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart,  that  none  is  left  to 
protest 

Bene,  Come,  bid  me  do  anything  for  thee. 

Beat,  Kill  Claudia 

Bene,  Ha !  not  for  the  wide  world. 

Beat,  You  kill  me  to  deny  it    Farewell. 

Bene.  Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 

Beat,  I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here : — there  is  no  love  in  you.— 
Nay,  I  pray  you,  let  me  go. 
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Bene,  Beatrice, — 

Beat  In  faith,  I  will  go. 

Bene,  We  *11  be  friends  first 

Beat,  You  dare  easier  be  friends  with  me,  than  fight  with  mine 
enemy. 

Bene,  Is  Claudio  thine  enemy  1 

Beat,  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain,  that  hath  slan- 
dered, scorned,  dishonoured  my  kinswoman? — O  that  I  were  a  man  ! 
— What !  bear  her  in  hand  until  they  come  to  take  hands  ,  and  then 
with  public  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  unmitigated  rancour, — O 
God,  that  I  were  a  man !  I  would  eat  his  heart  in  the  market-place. 

Bene,  Hear  me,  Beatrice, — 

Beat,  Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window ! — a  proper  saying  ! 

Bene,  Nay,  but  Beatrice, — 

Beat,  Sweet  Hero ! — she  is  wronged,  she  is  slandered,  she  is 
undone. 

Bene,  Beat — 

Bea4,  Princes  and  counties.  Surely,  a  princely  testimony,  a  goodly 
count,  count  con  feet ;  a  sweet  gallant,  surely !  O  that  I  were  a  man 
for  his  sake !  or  that  I  had  any  friend  would  be  a  man  for  my  sake ! 
But  manhood  is  melted  into  courtesies,  valour  into  compliment,  and 
men  are  only  turned  into  tongue,  and  trim  ones  too :  he  is  now  as 
valiant  as  Hercules  that  only  tells  a  lie,  and  swears  it — I  cannot  be 
a  man  with  wishing,  therefore  I  will  die  a  woman  with  grieving. 

Bene,  Tarry,  good  Beatrice.     By  this  hand,  1  love  thee. 

Beat,  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way  than  swearing  by  it 

Bene,  Think  you  in  your  soul  the  count  Claudio  hath  wronged 
Herol 

Beat,  Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought  or  a  soul. 

Bene,  Enough !  I  am  engaged  ;  I  i^ill  challenge  him.  I  will  kiss 
your  hand,  and  so  leave  you.  By  this  hand,  Claudio  shall  render 
me  a  dear  account  As  you  hear  of  me,  so  think  of  me.  Go,  com- 
fort your  cousin :  I  must  say  she  is  dead :  and  so,  farewell 

\E3ceunt. 

SCENE  11.—^  Prison, 

Enter  DOGBERRY,  Verges,  and  Sexton,  in  gowns  ;  and  the  Watciv 

with  CONRADE  and  BORACHIO. 

Dogb,  Is  our  whole  dissembly  appeared  ? 

Verg,  O,  a  stool  and  a  cushion  for  the  sexton. 

Sexton.  Which  be  the  malefactors  1 

Dogb,  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner. 

V'^erg,  Nay,  that 's  certain :  we  have  the  exhibition  to  examine 
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Sexton,  But  which  are  the  offenders  that  are  to  be  examined  ?  let 
them  come  before  master  constable. 

Dogb,  Yea,  marry,  let  them  come  before  me. — ^What  is  your  name^ 
friend  t 

Bsra,  Borachio. 

Dogb.  Pray  write  down — Borachio. — ^Yours,  sirrah  t 

Can.  I  am  a  gentleman,  Sir,  and  my  name  is  Conrade. 

Dcgb.  Write  down — master  gentleman  Conrade. — Masters,  do 
you  serve  God  1 

Con,^  Bora,  Yea,  Sir,  we  hope. 

Dogb,  Write  down — that  they  hope  they  serve  God : — and  write 
God  first ;  for  God  defend  but  God  should  go  before  such  villains  ! 
— Masters,  it  is  proved  already  that  you  are  little  better  than  false 
knaves ;  and  it  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly.  How  answer 
you  for  yourselves  1 

Con,  Marry,  Sir,  we  say  we  are  none. 

Dogb.  A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  assure  you ;  but  I  will  go 
about  with  him. — Come  you  hither,  sirrah ;  a  word  in  your  ear,  Sir  • 
I  say  to  you,  it  is  thought  you  are  false  knaves. 

Bora.  Sir,  I  say  to  you,  we  are  none. 

Dogb.  Well,  stand  aside. — ^*Fore  God,  they  are  both  m  a  tale. 
Have  you  writ  down — that  they  are  none  % 

Sexton.  Master  constable,  you  go  not  the  way  to  examine :  you 
must  call  forth  the  watch  that  are  their  accusers. 

Do^.  Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftest  way. — Let  the  watch  come 
forth. — Masters,  I  charge  you,  in  the  prince's  name,  accuse  these 
men. 

1  Watch.  This  man  said,  Sir,  that  Bon  John,  the  prince's  brother, 
was  a  villain. 

Dogb.  Write  down — prince  John  a  villain. — Why,  tliis  is  flat  per- 
jury, to  call  a  prince's  brother  villain. 

Bora.  Master  constable, — 

Dogb.  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace :  I  do  not  like  thy  look,  I  promise 
thee. 

Sexton.  What  heard  you  him  say  else  ? 

2  Watch.  Marry,  that  he  had  received  a  thousand  ducats  of  Don 
John,  for  accusing  the  lady  Hero  wrongfully. 

Dogb.  Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed. 

Verg.  Yea,  by  die  mass,  that  it  is. 

Sexton.  What  else,  fellow  t 

I  Watch.  And  that  Count  Claudio  did  mean,  upon  his  words,  to 
disgrace  Hero  before  the  whole  assembly,  and  not  marry  her. 

Do^.  O  villain  I  thou  wilt  be  condemned  into  everlasting  redemp. 
tion  for  this. 
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Sexton,  What  else  1 

2  Watch,  ThisisalL 

Sexton.  And  this  is  more,  masters,  than  you  can  deny.  Prince 
John  is  this  morning  secretly  stolen  away :  Hero  was  in  this  manner 
accused  ;  in  this  very  manner  refused ;  and,  upon  the  grief  of  this, 
suddenly  died. — Master  constable,  let  these  men  be  bound,  and 
brought  to  Leonato's :  I  will  go  before,  and  show  him  their  exami- 
nation. [jExii, 

Dogh,  Come,  let  them  be  opinioned. 

Verg,  Let  them  be  in  the  l^ds — 

Con.  Off,  coxcomb ! 

Dogb.  God 's  my  life !  where 's  the  sexton  t  let  him  write  down — 
the  prince's  officer,  coxcomb. — Come,  bind  them. — ^Thou  naughty 
varlet  I 

Con.  Away !  you  are  an  ass,  you  are  an  ass. 

Do^.  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place  %  Dost  thou  not  suspect 
my  years  1 — O  that  he  were  here  to  write  me  down  an  ass ! — but, 
masters,  remember  that  I  am  an  ass ;  though  it  be  not  written 
down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass. — No,  thou  Villain,  thou  art 
full  of  piety,  as  shall  be  proved  upon  thee  by  good  witness.  I  am  a 
wise  fellow ;  and,  which  is  more,  an  officer ;  and,  which  is  more,  a 
householder ;  and,  which  is  more,  as  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any 
in  Messina  \  and  one  that  knows  the  law,  go  to ;  and  a  rich  fellow 
enough,  go  to ;  and  a  fellow  that  hath  had  losses  ;  and  one  that  hath 
two  gowns,  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him. — Bnng  him  away. 
— O  that  I  had  been  writ  down  an  ass  I  [Exeunt, 
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ACT    V. 

SCENE  I. — Before  Ijeohxto's  House. 

Enter  Leonato  and  ANTONIO. 

Ant.  If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  yourself ; 
And  'tis  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief 
Against  yourself. 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel, 

Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 

As  water  in  a  sieve :  give  not  me  counsel ; 

Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear 

But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine. 

Bring  me  a  father  that  so  lov'd  his  child, 

y 
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Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelmed  like  mine, 

And  bid  him  speak  of  patience  ; 

Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine^ 

And.  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain  ; 

As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such, 

In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form : — 

If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard  , 

Cry  "  Sorrow,  wag ! "  and  hem,  when  he  should  groan  ; 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs  ;  make  misfortune  drunk 

With  candle-wasters  : — bring  him  y^  to  me. 

And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 

But  there  is  no  such  man  :  for,  brother,  men 

Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 

Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but,  tastmg  it^ 

Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 

Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage. 

Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread. 

Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words : 

No,  no ;  'tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 

To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow 

But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency. 

To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure 

The  like  himself.     Therefore  give  me  no  counsel : 

My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement. 

Ant.  Tlferein  do  men  from  children  nothing  differ. 

Zeon.  1  pray  thee,  peace  !  I  will  be  flesh  and  blood  ; 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently. 
However  they  have  ^t  the  style  of  gods. 
And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance. 

Anf.  Yet  bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourself ; 
Make  those  that  do  offend  you  suffer  too. 

Leon,  There  thou  speak'st  reason  :  nay,  I  will  do  so. 
My  soul  doth  tell  me  Hero  is  belied  ; 
And  that  shall  Claudio  know  ;  so  shall  the  prince. 
And  all  of  them  that  thus  dishonour  her. 

Anf,  Here  come  the  prince  and  Claudio  hastily. 

£n/er  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  good  den. 

Claud.  Good  day  to  both  of  you. 

Leon,  Hear  you,  my  lords, — 

D*  Pedro.  We  have  some  haste,  I^onato. 

Leon.  Some  haste,  my  lord ! — well,  fare  vou  well,  my  lord  :— • 
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Are  you  so  hasty  now  1 — ^well,  all  is  one. 

D,  Pedro,  Nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  us,  good  old  man. 

Ant  If  he  could  right  himself  with  quarrelling, 
Some  of  us  would  lie  low. 

Claud,  Who  wrongs  him  % 

Leon.  Marry,  thou  dost  wrong  me ;  thou,  dissembler,  thou:-— 
Nay,  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword ; 
I  fear  thee  not 

Claud,  Marry,  beshrew  my  hand, 

If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear : 
In  faith,  my  hand  meant  nothing  to  my  sword. 

Leon,  Tush,  tush,  man !  never  fleer  and  jest  at  me : 
I  speak  not  like  a  dotard  nor  a  fool. 
As,  under  privilege  of  age,  to  brag 
What  I  have  done  being  young,  or  what  would  do, 
Were  I  not  old.     Know,  Claudio,  to  thy  head. 
Thou  hast  so  wrong'd  mine  innocent  child  and  me, 
That  I  am  forced  to  lay  my  reverence  by, 
And,  with  grey  hairs  and  bruise  of  many  days, 
Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man. 
I  say  thou  hast  belied  mine  innocent  child : 
Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through  her  hearty 
And  she  Hes  buried  with  her  ancestors, — 
O,  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept. 
Save  this  of  hers,  fram'd  by  thy  villainy ! 

Claud,  My  villainy ! 

Leon,  Thine,  Claudio ;  thine,  I  say. 

D,  Pedro,  You  say  not  right,  old  man. 

Leon,  My  lord,  my  lord, 

1 11  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare. 
Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice. 
His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustyhood. 

Claud,  Away !  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Leon,  Canst  thou  so  daflf  me  1    Thou  hast  kill'd  ray  child : 
If  thou  kill'st  me,  boy,  thou  shalt  kill  a  man. 

Ant,  He  shall  kill  two  of  us,  and  men  indeed : 
But  that 's  no  matter ;  let  him  kill  one  first : — 
Win  me  and  wear  me, — let  him  answer  me. — 
Come,  follow  me,  boy  I  come,  sir  boy,  come,  follow  me  I 
Sir  boy,  I  '11  whip  you  from  your  foining  fence ; 
Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will. 

LM)n,  Brother, — 

Ant,  Content  yourself.     God  knows  I  lov'd  my  niece  j 
And  she  is  dead^  slander'^  to  death  by  villains, 
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That  dare  as  weU  answer  a  man,  indeed, 
As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue ; 
Boys,  apes,  braggarts,  Jacks,  milksops  !-^— 

Leon.  Brother  Antony, — 

Ant,  Hold  you  content    What,  man  I    I  know  them,  yea, 
And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple, — 
Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion-mong'ring  boys. 
That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave,  and  slander, 
Go  antickly,  and  show  outward  hideousness. 
And  speak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words. 
How  they  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they  durst ; 
And  this  is  all  I 

Leon.  But,  brother  Antony, — 

Ant.  Come,  'tis  no  matter : 

Do  not  you  meddle ;  let  me  deal  in  this. 

D.  Pedro.  Gentlemen  both,  we  will  not  wake  your  patience. 
My  heart  is  sorry  for  your  daughter's  death  : 
But,  on  my  honour,  she  was  chaig'd  with  nothing 
But  what  was  true,  and  very  full  of  proof. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord ! — 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  hear  you. 

Leon.  Not- 

Come,  brother,  away. — I  will  be  heard. — 

Ant.  And  shall,  or  some  of  us  will  smart  for  it 

{Exeunt  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

D.  Pedro.  See,  see ;  here  comes  the  man  we  went  to  seek. 

Enter  BENEDICK. 

Claud.  Now,  signior,  what  newst 

Bene.  Good  day,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Welcome,  signior :  you  are  almost  come  to  part  almost 
a  fray. 

Claud.  We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two  noses  snapped  off  with 
two  old  men  without  teeth. 

D.  Pedro.  Leonato  and  his  brother.  What  thinkest  thou  %  Had 
we  fought,  I  doubt,  we  should  have  been  too  young  for  them. 

Bene.  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour.  I  came  to  seek 
you  both. 

Claud.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  thee;  for  we  are  high- 
proof  melancholy,  and  would  fain  have  it  beaten  away.  Wilt  thou 
use  thy  wit  1 

Bene,  It  is  in  my  scabbard  :  shall  I  draw  it? 

D.  Pedro.  Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  side  ? 

Claud.  Never  any  did  so,  though  very  many  have  been  beside 
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theii  wit — I  will  bid  thee  draw,  as  we  do  the  minstrels ;  draw,  to 
pleasure  us. 

D.  Pedro.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  he  looks  pale. — ^Arl  thou  sick, 
or  angry? 

Claud,  What,  courage,  man !  What  though  care  killed  a  cat,  thou 
hast  mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill  care. 

Bene,  Sir,  I  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career,  an  you  charge  it 
against  me.     I  pray  you,  choose  another  subject 

Claud.  Nay  then,  give  him  another  staff:  this  last  was  broke 
cross. 

D,  Pedro,  By  this  light,  he  changes  more  and  more.  I  think  he 
be  angry  indeed. 

Claud,  If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his  girdle. 

Bene,  Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear  1 

Claud,  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge  ! 

Bene,  You  are  a  villain  ; — I  jest  not : — I  will  make  it  good  how 
you  dare,  with  what  you  dare,  and  when  you  dare. — Do  me  right,  or 
I  will  protest  your  cowardice.  You  have  killed  a  sweet  lady,  and 
her  death  shall  fall  heavy  on  you.     Let  me  hear  from  you. 

Claud,  Well,  I  will  meet  you,  so  I  may  have  good  cheer. 

D.  Pedro,  What,  a  feast  ]  a  feast  % 

Claud,  V  faith,  I  thank  him ;  he  hath  bid  me  to  a  calf  s-head  and 
a  capon ;  the  which  if  I  do  not  carve  most  curiously,  say  my  knife 's 
naught — Shall  I  not  find  a  woodcock  too  % 

Bene,  Sir,  your  wit  arables  well ;  it  goes  easily. 

D,  Pedro,  1 11  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  praised  thy  wit  the  other  day. 
I  said,  thou  hadst  a  fine  wit :  "  True,"  says  she,-  "  a  fine  little  one." 
**No,"  said  I,  "a  great  wit:"  "Right,"  says  she,  "a  great  gross 
one."  "  Nay,"  said  I,  "  a  good  wit : "  "  Just,"  said  she,  "  it  hurts  no- 
body." "  Nay,"  said  I,  "  the  gentleman  is  wise  : "  "  Certain,"  said 
she,  "  a  wise  gentleman."  "  Nay,"  said  I,  "  he  hath  the  tongues : " 
"  That  I  believe,"  said  she,  "  for  he  swore  a  thing  to  me  on  Monday 
night,  which  he  forswore  on  Tuesday  morning;  there's  a  double 
tongue;  there's  two  tongues."  Thus  did  she,  an  hour  together, 
transhape  thy  particular  virtues:  yet  at  last  she  concluded  with  a 
sigh,  thou  wast  the  properest  man  in  Italy. 

Claud,  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily,  and  said  she  cared  not 

D,  Pedro,  Yea,  that  she  did ;  but  yet,  for  all  that,  an  if  she  did  not 
hate  him  deadly,  she  would  love  him  dearly :  the  old  man's  daughter 
told  us  all 

Claud,  All,  all ;  and  moreover,  God  saw  him  when  he  was  hid  in 
the  garden. 

D,  Pedro,  But  when  shall  we  set  the  savage  bull's  horns  on  the 
sensible  Benedick's  head  1 
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Claud,  Yea,  and  text  underneath,  "Here  dwells  Benedick  the 
married  man ! " 

Baie,  Fare  you  well,  boy :  you  know  my  mind.  I  will  leave  you 
now  to  your  gossip-like  humour:  you  break  jests  as  braggarts  do 
their  blades,  which,  God  be  thanked,  hurt  not— My  lord,  for  your 
many  courtesies  I  thank  you :  I  must  discontinue  your  company : 
your  brother,  the  bastard,  is  fled  from  Messina:  you  have,  among 
you,  killed  a  sweet  and  innocent  lady.  For  my  lord  Lack-beard 
there,  he  and  I  shall  meet ;  and  till  then,  peace  be  with  him.    \Exit 

D,  Pedro.  He  is  in  earnest. 

Ciaud,  In  most  profound  earnest ;  and,  I  '11  warrant  you,  for  the 
love  of  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro,  And  hath  challenged  thee  1 

Ciaud,  Most  sincerely. 

D,  Pedro,  What  a  pretty  thing  man  is  when  he  goes  in  his  doublet 
and  hose,  and  leaves  off  his  wit ! 

Claud,  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape :  but  then  is  an  ape  a  doctor 
to  such  a  man. 

D,  Pedro,  But,  soft  you,  let  me  be :  pluck  up,  my  heart,  and  be 
sad  1     Did  he  not  say,  my  brother  was  fled  1 

£fiter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  the  Watch,  with  Conrade  and  Borachio. 

Dogb,  Come,  you.  Sir :  if  justice  cannot  tame  you,  she  shall  ne'er 
weigh  more  reasons  in  her  balance.  Nay,  an  you  be  a  cursing  hypo- 
crite once,  you  must  be  looked  to. 

D,  Pedro,  How  now !  two  of  my  brother's  men  bound  ?  Borachio, 
one? 

Claud,  Hearken  after  their  offence,  my  lord. 

D,  Pedro,  Officers,  what  offence  have  these  men  done  ? 

Dogb,  Marry,  Sir,  they  have  committed  false  report;  moreover, 
they  have  spoken  untruths ;  secondarily,  they  are  slanders ;  sixth  and 
lastly,  they  have  belied  a  lady;  thirdly,  they  have  verified  unjust 
things ;  and,  to  conclude,  they  are  lying  knaves. 

D.  Pedro.  First,  I  ask  thee  what  they  have  done ;  thirdly,  I  ask 
thee  what 's  their  offence ;  sixth  and  lastly,  why  they  are  committed ; 
and,  to  conclude,  what  you  lay  to  their  charge. 

Claud,  Rightly  reasoned,  and  in  his  own  division ;  and,  by  my 
troth,  there 's  one  meaning  well  suited. 

D.  Pedro,  Whom  have  you  offended,  masters,  that  you  are  thus 
bound  to  your  answer  1  this  learned  constable  is  too  cunning  to  be 
understood :  what 's  your  offence  ] 

Bora,  Sweet  prince,  let  me  go  no  farther  to  mine  answer :  do  you 
hear  me,  and  let  this  count  kill  me.  I  have  deceived  even  your 
very  eyes:  what  your  wisdoms  could  not  discover,  these  shallow 
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fools  have  brought  to  light ;  who,  in  the  night,  overheard  me  con- 
fessing to  this  man,  how  Don  John  your  brother  incensed  me  to 
slander  the  lady  Hero ;  how  you  were  brought  into  the  orchard,  and 
saw  me  court  Margaret  in  Hero's  garments ;  how  you  disgraced  her, 
when  you  should  marry  her;  my  villainy  they  have  upon  record; 
which  I  had  rather  seal  with  my  death,  than  repeat  over  to  my 
shame.  The  lady  is  dead  upon  mine  and  my  master's  false  accusa- 
tion ;  and,  briefly,  I  desire  nothing  but  the  reward  of  a  villain. 

D,  Pedro,  Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron  through  your  blood  1 

Claud.  I  have  drunk  poison  whiles  he  utter'd  it 

D,  Pedro.  But  did  my  brother  set  thee  on  to  this  ? 

Bora.  Yea ;  and  paid  me  richly  for  the  practice  of  it 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  composed  and  fram'd  of  treachery : — 
And  fled  he  is  upon  this  villainy. 

Claud.  Sweet  Hero !  now  thy  image  doth  appear 
In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  lov'd  it  first 

Dogb.  Come,  bring  away  the  plaintiffs :  by  this  time  our  sexton 
hath  reformed  signior  Leonato  of  the  matter :  and  masters,  do  not 
forget  to  specify,  when  time  and  place  shall  serve,  that  I  am  an  ass. 

Verg.  Here,  here  comes  master  signior  Leonato,  and  the  sexton 

too. 

Re-tnter  Leonato,  Antonio,  and  the  Sexton. 

Leon.  Which  is  the  villain  ]    Let  me  see  his  eyes, 

That,  when  I  note  another  man  like  him, 

I  may  avoid  him  :  which  of  these  is  he  ? 
Bora.  If  you  would  know  your  wronger,  look  on  me. 
Leon.  Art  thou  the  slave  that  with  thy  breath  hast  kill'd 

Mine  innocent  child  9 
Bora,  Yea,  even  I  alone. 

Lecn.  No,  not  so,  villain ;  thou  beliest  thyself: 

Here  stand  a  pair  of  honourable  men, 

A  third  is  fled,  that  had  a  hand  in  it — 

I  thank  you,  princes,  for  my  daughter's  death : 

Record  it  with  your  high  and  worthy  deeds ; 

'Twas  bravely  done,  if  you  bethink  you  of  it 
Claud.  1  know  not  how  to  pray  your  patience ; 

Yet  I  must  speak.     Choose  your  revenge  yourself; 

Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 

Can  lay  upon  my  sin :  yet  sinn'd  I  not, 

But  in  mistaking. 
D.  Pedro.  By  my  soul,  nor  I : 

And  yet,  to  satisfy  this  good  old  man, 

I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 

That  he  '11  enjoin  me  to. 
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Leon,  I  cannot  bid  you  bid  my  daughter  live, — 
That  were  impossible  :  but,  I  pray  you  both, 
Possess  the  people  in  Messina  here, 
How  innocent  she  died ;  and  if  your  love 
Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention, 
Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb. 
And  sing  it  to  her  bones, — sing  it  to-night : — 
To-morrow  morning  come  you  to  my  house  ; 
And  since  you  could  not  be  my  son-in-law, 
Be  yet  my  nephew :  my  brother  hath  a  daughter, 
Almost  the  copy  of  my  child  that 's  dead. 
And  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us : 
Give  her  the  right  you  should  have  given  her  cousin, 
And  so  dies  my  revenge. 
Claud,  O  noble  Sir ! 

Your  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me. 
I  do  embrace  your  offer ;  and  dispose 
For  henceforth  of  poor  Claudio. 
Leoru  To-morrow,  then,  I  will  expect  your  coming ; 
To-night  I  take  my  leave. — This  naughty  man 
Shall  face  to  face  be  brought  to  Margaret, 
Who,  I  believe,  was  pack'd  in  all  this  wrong, 
Hir'd  to  it  by  your  brother. 
Bora,  No,  by  my  soul,  she  was  not ; 

Nor  knew  not  what  she  did,  when  she  spoke  to  me ; 
But  always  hath  been  just  and  virtuous, 
In  any  thing  that  I  do  know  by  her. 
Dogb,  Moreover,  Sir,  (which,  indeed,   is  not  under  white   and 
black,)  this  plaintiff  here,  the  offender,  did  call  me  ass :  I  beseecli 
you,  let  it  be  remembered  in  his  punishment     And  also,  the  watch 
heard  them  talk  of  one  Deformed  :  they  say  he  wears  a  key  in  his 
ear,  and  a  lock  hanging  by  it ;  and  borrows  money  in  God's  name, 
— the  which  he  hath  used  so  long,  and  never  paid,  that  now  men 
grow  hard-hearted,  and  will  lend  nothing  for  God's  sake :  pray  you, 
eicamine  him  upon  that  point 

Leon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest  pains. 
Dogb,   Your  worship  speaks  like  a  most  tliankful  and  reverend 
youth ;  and  I  praise  God  for  you. 
Leon,  There 's  for  thy  pains, 
Do^,  God  save  the  foundation ! 

Leon,  Go,  I  discharge  thee  of  thy  prisoner,  and  I  thank  thee. 
Dogb,  I  leave  an  arrant  knave  with  your  worship ;  which  I  beseech 
your  worship  to  correct  yourself,  for  the  example  of  others.     God 
keep  your  worship  I    I  wish  your  worship  well ;  God  restore  you  to 
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health !     I  humbly  give  you  leave  to  depart ;  and  if  a  merry  meeting 
may  be  wished,  God  prohibit  it  I — Come,  neighbour. 

[Exeunt  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Watcli. 
Leon,  Until  to-morrow  morning,  lords,  farewell. 
Ant  Farewell,  my  lords :  we  look  for  you  to-morrow, 
Z>.  Pedro,  We  will  not  fail 
Claud,  To-night  I  '11  mourn  with  Hero. 

\Exeunt  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 
Lejn,  Bring  you  these  fellows  on.     We  '11  talk  with  Maigaret, 
How  her  acquaintance  grew  with  this  lewd  fellow.     \Exeunt 


SCENE  II.— Leonato's  Garden. 
Enter  Benedick  and  Margaret,  meeting. 

Bene,  Pray  thee,  sweet  mistress  Margaret,  deserve  well  at  my 
hands  by  helping  me  to  the  speech  of  Beatrice. 

Marg.  Will  you,  then,  write  me  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  my  beauty  \ 

Bene.  In  so  high  a  style,  Margaret,  that  no  man  living  shall  come 
over  it ;  for,  in  most  comely  truth,  thou  deservest  it 

Marg,  To  have  no  man  come  over  me !  why,  shall  I  always  keep 
below  stairs  ? 

Bern,  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's  mouth, — it  catches. 

Marg,  And  yours  as  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils,  which  hit,  but  hurt 
not 

Bene,  A  most  manly  wit,  Margaret ;  it  will  not  hurt  a  woman :  and 
so,  I  pray  thee,  call  Beatrice :  I  give  thee  the  bucklers.' 

Marg,  Give  us  the  swords ;  we  have  bucklers  of  our  own. 

Bene.  If  you  use  them,  Margaret,  you  must  put  in  the  pikes  with  a 
vice ;  and  they  are  dangerous  weapons  for  maids. 

Marg,  Well,  I  will  call  Beatrice  to  you,  who  I  think  hath  legs. 

Bene.  And  therefore  will  come.  \Exit  Margaret. 

\Simging.\  The  god  of  love, 

That  sits  above, 
And  knows  me,  and  knows  me^ 
How  pitiful  I  deserve, — 

I  mean,  in  singing ;  but  in  loving,  Leander  the  good  swimmer,  Troilus 
the  first  employer  of  panders,  and  a  whole  book  full  of  these  quondam 
carpet-mongers,  whose  names  yet  run  smoothly  in  the  even  road  of  a 
blank  verse, — why,  they  were  never  so  truly  turned  over  and  over  as 
my  poor  self,  in  love.  Marry,  I  cannot  show  it  in  rhyme ;  I  have 
tried :  I  can  find  out  no  rhyme  to  "  lady  "  but  "  baby," — ^an  innocent 
rhyme;  for  "scorn,"  "horn," — a  hard  rhyme;  for  "school,"  "fool,' 
— a  babbling  rhyme ;  very  ominous  endings :  no,  I  was  not  bom  undec 
a  rhyming  planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms. — 
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Enter  Beati^ce. 

Sweet  Beatrice,  wouldst  thou  come  when  I  called  thee  I 

Beat  Yea,  signior ;  and  depart  when  you  bid  me. 

Bene.  O,  stay  but  till  then  I 

Beat  "  Then  "  is  spoken ;  fare  you  well  now : — and  yet,  ere  I  go, 
let  me  go  with  that  I  came  for ;  which  is,  with  knowing  what  hath 
passed  between  you  and  Claudio. 

Bene,  Only  foul  words ;  and  thereupon  I  will  kiss  thee. 

Beat,  Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is  but  foul  breath, 
and  foul  breath  is  noisome ;  therefore  I  will  depart  unkissed. 

Bene,  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of  his  right  sense,  so  forcible 
is  thy  wit  But  I  must  tell  thee  plainly,  Claudio  undergoes  my  chal- 
lenge ;  and  either  I  must  shortly  hear  from  him,  or  I  will  subscribe 
him  a  coward.  And,  I  pray  thee  now,  tell  me  for  which  of  my  bad 
parts  didst  thou  first  fall  in  love  with  me  1 

Beat  For  them  all  together ;  which  maintained  so  politic  a  state 
of  evil,  that  they  will  not  admit  any  good  part  to  intermingle  with 
them.  But  for  which  of  my  good  parts  did  you  first  suffer  love  for 
me. 

Bene,  "  Suffer  love," — a  good  epithet  I  I  do  suffer  love  indeed, 
for  I  love  thee  against  my  will 

Beat  In  spite  of  your  heart,  I  think ;  alas,  poor  heart !  If  you 
spite  it  for  my  sake,  I  will  spite  it  for  yours ;  for  I  will  never  love 
that  which  my  friend  hates. 

Bene,  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably. 

Beat,  It  appears  not  in  this  confession :  there 's  not  one  wise  man 
among  twenty  that  will  praise  himsel£ 

Bene,  An  old,  an  old  instance,  Beatrice,  that  lived  in  the  time  of 
good  neighbours.  If  a  man  do  not  erect  in  this  age  his  own  tomb 
ere  he  dies,  he  shall  live  no  longer  in  monument,  than  the  bell  rings 
and  the  widow  weeps. 

Beat  And  how  long  is  that,  think  you  ? 

Betie,  Question: — why,  an  hour  in  clamour,  and  a  quarter  in 
rheum :  therefore  is  it  most  expedient  for  the  wise  (if  Don  Worm,  his 
conscience,  find  no  impediment  to  the  contrary,)  to  be  the  trumpet 
of  his  own  virtues,  as  I  am  to  myself.  So  much  for  praising  myself, 
who,  I  myself  will  bear  witness,  is  praiseworthy.  And  now  tell  me, 
how  doth  your  cousin  1 

Beat  Very  ill. 

Bene,  And  how  do  you  I 

Beat,  Very  ill  too. 

Bene,  Serve  God,  love  me,  and  mend  There  will  I  leave  you  toot 
for  here  comes  one  in  haste. 
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Enter  Ursula. 

Urs,  Madam,  you  must  come  to  your  uncle.  Yonder 's  old  coil 
at  home :  it  is  proved,  my  lady  Hero  hath  been  falsely  accused,  the 
prince  and  Claudio  mightily  abused ;  and  Don  John  is  the  author  of 
all,  who  is  fled  and  gone.     Will  you  come  presently  1 

Beat,  Will  you  go  hear  this  news,  signior  % 

Bene,  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and  be  buried  in  thy 
eyes ;  and  moreover,  I  will  go  with  thee  to  thy  uncle's.         [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III,— The  Inside  of  a  Church, 
Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Attendants,  zvith  music  and  tap»s* 
Claud,  Is  this  the  monument  of  Leonato ) 
Atten,  It  is,  my  lord. 
Claud,  [Reads  from  a  scroll.'] 

Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongnes 

Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies : 
Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs, 

Gives  her  fame  which  never  dies. 
So  the  life,  that  died  with  shame, 
Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame. 

Hang  thoo  there  upon  the  tomb, 

[Appending  it ;  as  Epitaphs 
Praising  her  when  I  am  dumb. — 

Now,  music,  sound ;  and  sing  your  solemn  hymn. 

soNa 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night. 
Those  that  slew  thy  viigin  knight ; 
For  the  which,  with  songs  of  woe. 
Round  about  her  tomb  they  gow 

Midnight,  assist  our  moan ; 

Help  us  to  sigh  and  groan. 
Heavily,  heavily : 

Graves,  yawn,  itmd  yield  your  dea^ 

Till  death  be  uttered. 
Heavily,  heavily. 

Claud,  Now,  unto  thy  bones  good  night ! 

Yearly  will  I  do  this  rite. 
D.  Pedro,  Good-morrow,  masters ;  put  your  torches  out : 
The  wolves  have  pre/d ;  and  look,  the  gentle  day, 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phcebus,  round  about 

Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey. 
Thanks  to  you  all,  and  leave  us :  fare  you  well 
Claud,  Good-morrow,  masters :  each  his  several  way. 
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D,  Pedro.  Come,  let  us  hence,  and  put  on  other  weeds : 

And  then  to  Leonato's  we  will  go. 
Claud,  And  Hymen  now  with  luckier  issue  speeds, 

Than  this,  for  whom  we  rendered  up  this  woe !       \Eo:euni. 

SCENE  IV. — A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Leokato,  Antonio,  Benedick,  Beatrice,  Margaret,  Ursula,  Friar 

Francis,  and  Hero. 

Friar,  Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  innocent  ? 

Leon,  So  are  the  prince  and  Claudio,  who  accused  her 
Upon  the  error  that  you  heard  debated : 
But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this. 
Although  against  her  will,  as  it  appears 
In  the  true  course  of  all  the  question. 

Ant,  Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  well 

Bene,  And  so  am  I,  being  else  by  faith  enforc'd 
To  call  young  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it. 

Leon,  Well,  daughter,  and  you  gentlewomen  all. 
Withdraw  into  a  chamber' by  yourselves. 
And  when  I  send  for  you,  come  hither  masked  ; 
The  prince  and  Claudio  promised  by  this  hour 
To  visit  me. — ^You  know  your  office,  brother  ; 
You  must  be  father  to  your  brother's  daughter, 
And  give  her  to  young  Claudio.  [Exeunt  /adiet 

Ant.  Which  I  will  do  with  confirm'd  countenance. 

Bene,  Friar,  I  must  entreat  your  pains,  I  think. 

Friar,  To  do  what,  signior? 

Bene,  To  bind  me,  or  undo  me ;  one  of  them. — 
Signior  Lc^onato,  truth  it  is,  good  signior. 
Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  favour. 

Leon,  That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her :  'tis  most  true. 

Bene,  And  I  do  with  an  eye  of  love  requite  her. 

Leon,  The  sight  whereof,  I  t{iink,  you  had  from  me. 
From  Claudio,  and  the  prince  :  but  what's  your  will] 

Bene,  Your  answer,  Sir,  is  enigmatical : 
But,  for  my  will,  my  will  is,  your  good  will 
May  stand  with  ours,  this  day  to  be  conjoined 
In  the  state  of  honourable  marriage : — 
In  which,  good  friar,  I  shall  desire  your  help. 

Leon,  My  heart  is  with  your  liking. 

Friar,  And  my  help, — 

Here  come  the  prince  and  Claudio. 

EnifT  Den  Pedro  and  Claudio,  wiU  Attendants. 
D,  Fedro.  Good-morrow  to  this  fair  assembly. 
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Leon.  Good-morrow,  prince ;  good-morrow,  Claudio : 
We  here  attend  you.    Are  you  yet  determined 
To-day  to  marry  with  my  brother's  daughter? 

Claud,  I  'U  hold  my  mind,  were  she  an  Ethiop. 

Leotu  Call  her  forth,  brother :  here 's  the  friar  ready. 

\Exit  Antonio. 

D.  Pedro,  Good-morrow,  Benedick.    Why,  what's  the  matter. 
That  you  have  such  a  February  face, 
So  full  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness  % 

Claud,  I  think,  he  thinks  upon  the  savage  bull — 
Tush  1  fear  not,  man  j  we  'U  tip  thy  horns  with  gold. 
And  all  Europa  shall  rejoice  at  thee ; 
As  once  Europa  did  at  lusty  Jove, 
When  he  would  play  the  noble  beast  in  love. 

Bene,  Bull  Jove,  Sir,  had  an  amiable  low  ; 
And  some  such  strange  bull  leap'd  your  father's  cow, 
And  got  a  calf  in  that  same  noble  feat, 
Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  just  his  bleat. 

Claud,  For  this  I  owe  you  :  here  come  other  reckonings. 

Re-enter  Antonio,  with  the  ladies  nuuked. 

Which  is  the  lady  I  must  seize  upon ) 

Ant,  This  same  is  she,  and  I  do  give  you  her. 

Claud,  Why,  then  she 's  mine. — Sweet,  let  me  see  your  face. 

Leon,  No,  that  you  shall  not,  till  you  take  her  hand 
Before  this  friar,  and  swear  to  marry  her. 

Claud,  Give  me  your  hand  before  this  holy  friars 
I  am  your  husband,  if  you  like  of  me. 

Hero,  And  when  I  liv^d,  I  was  your  other  wife :   [  Unmasking. 
And  when  you  lov'd,  you  were  my  other  husband. 

Claud  Another  Hero  I 

Hero,  Nothing  certainer : 

One  Hero  died  defiFd ;  but  I  do  live, 
And  surely  as  I  live,  I  am  a  maid. 

£>,  Pedro,  The  former  Hero !     Hero  that  is  dead ! 

L^on,  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her  slander  liVd. 

Friar,  All  this  amazement  can  I  qualify 
Whenafter  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended, 
I  '11  tell  you  largely  of  fair  Hero's  death : 
Meantime,  let  wonder  seem  familiar, 
And  to  the  chapel  let  us  presently. 

Bene,  Soft  and  fair,  friar. — Which  is  Beatrice! 

Beat  [Unmasking,']  I  answer  to  that  name.    What  is  your 
will? 
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Bene,  Do  not  you  love  me  % 

Beat  Why,  no  \  no  more  than  reason. 

Bene.  Why,  then,  your  uncle,  and  the  prince,  and  Claudio, 
Have  been  deceived  j  for  they  swore  you  did. 

Beat,  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 

Bene,  Troth,  no ;  no  more  than  reason. 

Beat  Why,  then,  my  cousin,  Margaret,  and  Ursula, 
Are  much  deceived ;  for  they  did  swear  you  did. 

Bene,  They  swore  that  you  were  almost  sick  for  me. 

Beat,  They  swore  that  you  were  well-nigh  dead  for  me. 

Bene,  'Tis  no  such  matter. — Then,  you  do  not  love  me  % 

Beat,  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompense. 

Leon,  Come,  cousin,  I  am  sure  you  love  the  gentleman, 

Claud,  And  I  '11  be  sworn  upon 't  that  he  loves  her 
For  here 's  a  paper,  written  in  his  hand, 
A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
Fashioned  to  Beatrice. 

Hero,  And  here 's  another, 

Writ  in  my  cousin's  hand,  stolen  from  her  pocket, 
Containing  her  affection  unto  Benedick. 

Bene,  A  miracle !  here's  our  own  hands  against  our  hearts. — Come, 
I  will  have  thee ;  but,  by  this  light,  I  take  thee  for  pity. 

Beat,  I  would  not  deny  you ; — but,  by  this  good  day,  I  yield  upon 
great  persuasion ;  and  partly  to  save  your  life,  for  I  was  told  you 
were  in  a  consumption. 

Bene,  Peace  !  1  will  stop  your  mouth.  \Ki5sing  her. 

D.  Pedro,  How  dost  thou.  Benedick,  the  married  man  % 

Bene,  I  'U  tell  thee  what,  prince ;  a  college  of  wit-crackers  cannot 
flout  me  out  of  my  humour.  Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire,  or 
an  epigram  1  No :  if  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  he  shall  wear 
nothing  handsome  about  him.  In  brief,  since  I  do  purpose  to  many, 
I  will  think  nothing  to  any  purpose  that  the  world  can  say  against 
it ;  and  therefore  never  flout  at  me  for  what  I  have  said  against  it ; 
for  man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and  this  is  my  conclusion. — For  thy  part, 
Claudio,  I  did  think  to  have  beaten  thee  ;  but,  in  that  thou  art  like  to 
be  my  kinsman,  live  unbruised,  and  love  my  cousin. 

Claud,  I  had  well  hoped  thou  wouldst  have  denied  Beatrice,  that 
I  might  have  cudgelled  thee  out  of  thy  single  life,  to  make  thee  a 
double-dealer ;  which,  out  of  question,  thou  wilt  be,  if  my  cousin  do 
not  look  exceeding  narrowly  to  thee. 

Bene,  Come,  come,  we  are  friends. — Let 's  have  a  dance  ere  we  are 
married,  that  we  may  lighten  our  own  hearts,  and  our  wives*  heels. 

Jjeon.  We  '11  have  dancing  afterward. 

Befu,  First,  of  my  word ;  therefore  play,  music ! — Prince,  thou  art 
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sad ;  ^et  thee  a  wife,  get  thee  a  wife :  there  is  no  start*  more  reverenr* 
than  one  tipped  with  horn. 

EtUer  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  My  lord,  your  brother  John  is  ta'en  in  flight, 

And  brought  with  arm^d  men  back  to  Messina. 
Bene,  Think  not  on  him  till  to-morrow:  I'll  devise  thee  brave 
punishments  for  him. — Strike  up,  pipers  I  \pance.  Exeunt, 
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LOVE'S  LABOUR 'S  LOST. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  l.—A  Park,  with  a  Palace  in  it 

Enter  tA^Kmg,  BiRON,  Longavillb,  am/DuMAiN* 

J^ing^.  Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives^ 
Live  registered  upon  our  brazen  tombs, 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death ; 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  Time, 
Th*  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen  edg^ 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity. 
Therefore,  brave  conquerors, — for  so  you  are, 
That  war  against  your  own  affections, 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires,— 
Our  late  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force : 
Navarre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world ; 
Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe, 
Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art. 
You  three,  Biron,  Dumain,  and  Longaville, 
Have  sworn  for  three  years'  term  to  live  with  me, 
My  fellow-scholars,  and  to  keep  those  statutes 
That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here : 
Your  oaths  are  past ;  and  now  subscribe  your  names, 
That  his  own  hand  may  strike  his  honour  down, 
That  violates  the  smallest  branch  herein : 
If  you  are  arm'd  to  do,  as  sworn  to  do, 
Subscribe  to  your  deep  oaths,  and  keep  it  toa 

Long,  I  am  resolv'd ;  'tis  but  a  three  years'  fast : 
The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine ; 
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Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates ;  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits. 

JDum,  My  loving  lord,  Dumain  is  mortified : 
The  grosser  manner  of  these  world's  delights 
He  throws  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  slaves : 
To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die ; 
With  all  these  living  in  philosophy. 

Biron.  I  can  but  say  their  protestation  over ; 
So  much,  dear  liege,  I  have  already  sworn. 
That  is,  to  live  and  study  here  three  years. 
Eut  there  are  other  strict  observances : 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term, — 
Which  I  hope  well  is  not  enrolled  there ; 
And  one  day  in  a  week  to  touch  no  food, 
And  but  one  meal  on  every  day  beside, — 
The  which  I  hope  is  not  enrolled  there ; 
And  then,  to  sleep  but  three  houis  in  the  night, 
And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day, 
(When  I  was  wont  to  think  no  harm  all  night, 
And  make  a  dark  night  too  of  half  the  day),— 
Which  I  hope  well  is  not  enrolled  there : 
O,  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep,— 
Not  to  see  ladies,  study,  fast,  not  sleep  1 

King,  Your  oath  is  pass'd  to  pass  away  from  these, 

Biron,  Let  me  say  no,  my  liege,  an  if  you  please  : 
I  only  swore  to  study  with  your  grace. 
And  stay  here  in  your  court  for  three  years'  space. 

Long,  You  swore  to  that,  Biron,  and  to  the  rest 

Biron,  By  yea  and  nay.  Sir,  then  I  swore  in  jest. — 
What  is  the  end  of  study  %  let  me  know. 

King,  Why,  that  to  know,  which  else  we  should  not  know. 

Biron,    Things  hid  and  barr'd,   you  mean,  from  common 
sense  ? 

King,  Ay,  that  is  study's  god-like  recompense. 

Biron,  Come  on,  then ;  I  will  swear  to  study  so, 
To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know : 
As  thus, — to  study  where  I  well  may  dine, 
When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  forbid ; 
Or  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine. 

When  mistresses  from  common  sense  are  hid  \ 
Or,  having  sworn  too  hard-a-keeping  oath. 
Study  to  break  it,  and  not  break  my  troth. 
If  study's  gain  be  thus,  and  this  be  so. 
Study  knows  that  which  yet  it  doth  not  know: 
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Swear  me  to  this,  and  I  will  ne'er  say  no. 

Ki/tg,  These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  study  quite, 
And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight 

Biron,  Why,  all  delights  are  vain ;  but  that  most  vain. 
Which,  with  pain  purchased,  doth  inherit  pain : 
As,  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book 

To  seek  the  light  of  truth;  while  truth  the  while 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look : 

Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  light  beguile : 
So,  ere  you  find  where  li^ht  in  darkness  lies, 
Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes. 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed, 

By  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye ; 
Who  dazzling  so,  that  eye  shall  be  his  heed, 

And  give  him  light  that  it  was  blinded  by. 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 

That  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saucy  looks : 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 

Save  base  authority  from  others'  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights, 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixM  star. 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 

Than  those  that  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 
Too  much  to  know,  is  to  know  naught  but  fame  j 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 

King,  How  well  he 's  read,  to  reason  against  reading  I 

Dum,  Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  proceeding ! 

Long.  He  weeds  the  corn,  and  still  lets  grow  the  weeding. 

Biron,  The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese  are  a  breeding. 

Dum,  How  follows  that  t 

Biron.  Fit  in  his  place  and  time. 

Dum,  In  reason  nothing. 

Biron,  Something,  then,  in  rhyme. 

King,  Biron  is  like  an  envious  sneaping  frost, 

That  bites  the  first-bom  infants  of  the  spring. 
Biron,  Well,  say  I  am ;  why  should  proud  summer  boast. 
Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing  I 
Why  should  I  joy  in  an  abortive  birth  ? 
At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose. 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  shows ; 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 
So  you,  to  study  now  it  is  too  late. 
Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate. 
King,  Well,  sit  you  out :  go  home,  Biron :  adieu  I 
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Biron.  No,  my  good  lord  •  I  have  sworn  to  stay  with  you : 
And  though  I  have  for  barbarism  spoke  more 

Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  say, 
Yet  confident  I  '11  keep  to  what  I  swore, 

And  bide  the  penance  of  each  three  years'  day. 
Give  me  the  paper, — let  me  read  the  same ; 
And  to  the  strict*st  decrees  I  '11  write  my  name. 
King.  How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee  from  shame  I 
Biron,  \Read5!\  "  Item,  That  no  woman  shall  come  within  a  mile 
of  my  court," — Hath  this  been  proclaimed  ] 
Long,  Four  days  ago. 

Biron,  Let's  see  the  penalty.   [Reads,"]  "On  pain  of  losing  her 
tongue." — \Vho  devised  this  penalty  1 
Long,  Marry,  that  did  I. 

Biron,  Sweet  lord,  and  why  1 

Lo7tg,  To  fright  them  hence  with  that  dread  penalty. 
Biron,  A  dangerous  law  against  gentility !  {Reads,']  "Item,  If  any 
man  be  seen  to  talk  with  a  woman  within  the  term  of  three  years,  he 
shall  endure  such  public  shame  as  the  rest  of  the  court  can  possibly 
devise." — 

This  article,  my  liege,  yourself  must  break  ; 

For  well  you  know,  here  comes  in  embassy 
The  French  king's  daughter  with  yourself  to  speak, — 

A  maid  of  grace  and  complete  majesty, — 
About  surrender  up  of  Aquitain 

To  her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bed-rid  father : 
Therefore  this  article  is  made  in  vain. 

Or  vainly  comes  th*  admirbd  princess  hither. 
King,  What  say  you,  lords  1  why,  this  was  quite  forgot 
Biron,  So  study  evermore  is  overshot : 

While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would, 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thing  it  should ; 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  most, 
'Tis  won,  as  towns  with  fire ;  so  won,  so  lost 
King,  We  must  of  force  dispense  with  this  decree ; 

She  must  lie  here  on  mere  necessity. 
Biron,  Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn 

Three  thousand  times  within  this  three  years'  space; 
For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  bom, 

Not  by  might  mastefd,  but  by  special  grace : 
If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak  for  me, 
I  am  forsworn  on  mere  necessity. — 

So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  ray  name :  [Subscribes. 

And  he  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  degree, 
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Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame : 

Suggestions  are  to  others,  as  to  me; 
But  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loath, 
I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath. 
But  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted  ? 
King,  Ay,  that  there  is.     Our  court,  you  know,  is  haunted 

With  a  refinbd  traveller  of  Spain ; 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted, 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain  ; 
One,  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 

Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony; 
A  man  of  complements,  whom  right  and  wrong 

Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny : 
This  child  of  fancy,  that  Armado  hight, 

For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate. 
In  high-bom  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 

From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 
How  you  delight,  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I; 
But,  I  protest,  I  love  to  hear  him  lie, 
And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy. 
Biron,  Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 

A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight 
Long,  Costard  the  swain,  and  he,  shall  be  our  sport ; 
And,  so  to  study,  three  years  is  but  short. 

Enter  Dull,  with  a  Utter,  and  CosTARa 

DtdL  Which  is  the  duke's  own  person  1 

Biron,  This,  fellow :  what  wouldst  ? 

Dull.  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for  I  am  his  grace's 
tharborough  :  but  I  would  see  his  own  person  in  flesh  and  blood. 

Biron,  This  is  he. 

Dull,  Signior  Arm —  Arm —  commends  you.  There's  villainy 
abroad  :  this  letter  will  tell  you  more. 

Cost,  Sir,  the  contempts  thereof  are  as  touching  me. 

King,  A  letter  from  the  magnificent  Armado. 

Biron,  How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  God  for  high  words. 

Long,  A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven :  God  grant  us  patience ! 

Biron,  To  hear,  or  forbear  laughing? 

Long,  To  hear  meekly,  Sir,  and  to  laugh  moderately;  or  to  forbear 
both. 

Biron.  Well,  Sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us  cause  to  climb  in 
the  merriness. 

Cost,  The  matter  is  to  me.  Sir,  as  concerning  Jaquenetta.  The 
mannei  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  the  manner. 
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Biroru  In  what  manner? 

Cost.  In  manner  and  form  following,  Sir ;  all  those  three :  I  was 
seen  with  her  in  the  manor  house,  sitting  with  her  upon  the  form, 
and  taken  following  her  into  the  park ;  which,  put  together,  is,  in 
manner  and  form  following.  Now,  Sir,  for  the  manner, — it  is  the 
manner  of  a  man  to  speak  to  a  woman :  for  the  form, — ^in  some 
form. 

Biroiu  For  the  following,  Sirl 

Cost  As  it  shall  follow  in  my  correction:  and  God  defend  the 
right! 

King,  Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  attention  ? 

Biron.  As  we  would  hear  an  oracle. 

Cost  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken  after  the  flesh. 

King,  \Reads!\  "  Great  deputy,  the  welkin 's  vicegerent,  and  sole 
dominator  of  Navarre,  my  soul's  earth's  God,  and  bod/s  fostering 
patron," — 

Cost  Not  a  word  of  Costard  yet 

King.  \Reads?^  "  So  it  is,—" 

Cost  It  may  be  so;  but  if  he  say  it  is  so,  he  is,  in  telling  true, 
but  so. 

King,  Peace! 

Cost  — be  to  me,  and  every  man  that  dares  not  fight 

King,  No  words ! 

Cost  — of  other  men's  secrets,  I  beseech  you. 

King,  \Reads^  "  So  it  is,  besieged  with  sable-coloured  melancholy, 
I  did  commend  the  black-oppressing  humour  to  the  most  wholesome 
physic  of  thy  health-giving  air;  and,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  betook 
myself  to  walk.  The  time  wheni  About  the  sixth  hour;  when 
beasts  most  graze,  birds  best  peck,  and  men  sit  down  to  that  nour- 
ishment which  is  called  supper :  so  much  for  the  time  when.  Now 
for  the  ground  which ;  which,  I  mean,  I  walked  upon  :  it  is  ycleped 
thy  park.  Then  for  the  place  where ;  where,  I  mean,  I  did  encoun- 
ter that  obscene  and  most  preposterous  event,  that  draweth  from  my 
snow-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink,  which  here  thou  viewest, 
beholdest,  surveyest,  or  seest :  but  to  the  place,  where, — it  standetli 
north-north-east  and  by  east  from  the  west  comer  of  thy  curious, 
knotted  garden :  there  did  I  see  that  low-spirited  swain,  that  base 
minnow  of  thy  mirth," — 

Cost  Me. 

King,  \Reads!\  "  — that  unlettered  small-knowing  soul," — 

Cost  Me. 

King,  \Reads!\  "  — that  shallow  vassal," — 

Cost  Still  me. 

King,  \Reads^  "  — ^which,  as  I  remember,  hight  Costard," — 
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Cost  O,  me. 

King.  [Reads,']  " — sorted  and  consorted,  contrary  to  thy  estab- 
lished proclaimed  edict  and  continent  canon,  with — ^with, — O,  with 
— but  with  this  I  passion  to  say  wherewith," — 

Cost  With  a  wench. 

King,  [Reads,']  " — with  a  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve,  a  female; 
or,  for  tliy  more  sweet  understanding,  a  woman.  Him  I  (as  my 
ever-esteemed  duty  pricks  me  on)  have  sent  to  thee,  to  receive  the 
meed  of  punishment,  by  thy  sweet  grace's  officer,  Antony  Dull ;  a 
man  of  good  repute,  carriage,  bearing,  and  estimation." 

JDuiL  Me,  an 't  shall  please  you :  I  am  Antony  DulL 

King,  [Reads.]  "  For  Jaquenetta,  (so  is  the  weaker  vessel  called, 
which  I  apprehended  with  Uie  aforesaid  swain,)  I  keep  her  as  a  ves- 
sel of  thy  law's  fury;  and  shall,  at  the  least  of  thy  sweet  notice,  bring 
her  to  trial.  Thine,  in  all  compliments  of  devoted  and  heart-burning 
heat  of  duty,  Don  Adriano  de  Armado." 

Biron,  This  is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for,  but  the  best  that  ever 
I  heard. 

King,  Ay,  the  best  for  the  worst — But,  sirrah,  what  say  you  to 
this  ? 

Cost  Sir,  I  confess  the  wench. 

King,  Did  you  hear  the  proclamation  % 

Cost  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  but  little  of  the  mark- 
ing of  it 

King,  It  was  proclaimed  a  year's  imprisonment,  to  be  taken  with 
a  wench. 

Cost  I  was  taken  with  none.  Sir :  I  was  taken  with  a  damoseL 

King,  Well,  it  was  proclaimed  damoseL 

Cost  This  was  no  damosel  neither.  Sir :  she  was  a  virgin. 

King,  It  is  so  varied  too ;  for  it  was  proclaimed  virgin. 

Cost  If  it  were,  I  deny  her  virginity:  I  was  taken  with  a  maid. 

King,  This  maid  will  not  serve  your  turn.  Sir. 

Cost  This  maid  will  serve  my  turn.  Sir. 

King,  Sir,  I  will  pronounce  your  sentence :  you  shall  fast  a  week 
with  bran  and  water. 

Cost  1  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and  porridge. 

King,  And  Don  Armado  shall  be  your  keeper.— 
My  lord  Biron,  see  him  delivered  o'er : — 
And  go  we,  lords,  to  put  in  practice  that 
Which  each  to  other  hath  so  strongly  sworn. 

[Exeunt  King,  Longaville,  and  Dumain. 

Biron,  I  *11  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat, 

These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn. — 
Sirrah,  come  on. 
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Cost  I  suffer  for  the  truth,  Sir;  fpr  true  it  is,  I  was  taken  with 
Jaquenetta,  and  Jaquenetta  is  a  true  girl;  and,  therefore,  Welcome 
the  sour  cup  of  prosperity !  Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again ; 
and  till  then.  Sit  thee  down,  sorrow  I  \Exeunt 


SCENE  IL — Another  part  of  the  Park,    Before  Armado's  House, 

Enter  Armado  and  MoTH. 

Arm,  Boy,  what  sign  is  it,  whwi  a  man  of  great  spirit  grows 
melancholy  % 

Moth,  A  great  sign.  Sir,  that  he  will  look  sad. 

Arm,  Why,  sadness  is  one  and  tne  self-same  thing,  dear  imp. 

Moth,  No,  no;  O  lord!  Sir,  no. 

Arm,  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melancholy,  my  tender 
Juvenal  ] 

Moth,  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  working,  my  tough 
senior. 

Arm,  Why  tough  senior  %  why  tough  senior  % 

Moth,  Why  tender  juvenal  ?  why  tender  juvenal  ] 

Arm,  I  spoke  it,  tender  juvenal,  as  a  congruent  epitheton  apper- 
taining to  thy  young  days,  which  we  may  nominate  tender. 

Moth,  And  I,  tough  senior,  as  an  appertinent  title  to  your  old 
time,  which  we  may  name  tough. 

Arm,  Pretty,  and  apt 

Moth,  How  mean  you.  Sir  I  I  pretty,  and  my  saying  apt  J  or  I 
apt,  and  my  saying  pretty  1 

Arm,  Thou  pretty,  because  little. 

Moth,  Little  pretty,  because  little.     Wherefore  apt! 

Arm,  And  therefore  apt,  because  quick. 

Moth,  Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master  % 

Arm,  In  thy  condign  praise. 

Moth,  I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  same  praise. 

Arm,  What,  that  an  eel  is  ingenious  % 

Moth,  That  an  eel  is  quick. 

Arm,  I  do  say  thou  art  quick  in  answers :  thou  heatest  my  blood. 

Moth,  I  an  answered,  Sir. 

Arm,  I  love  not  to  be  crossed. 

Moth,  [Aside,]  He  speaks  the  mere  contrary,— crosses  love  not 
him. 

Arm,  I  have  promised  to  study  three  years  with  the  duke. 

Moth,  You  may  do  it  in  an  hour.  Sir. 

Arm,  Impossible. 

Mth.  How  many  is  one  thrice  told  t 

Arm.  I  am  ill  at  reckoning, — it  fitteth  the  spirit  of  a  tapster. 
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Moth.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  gamester,  Sir. 

Arm,  I  confess  both :  they  are  both  the  varnish  of  a  complete 
man. 

Moth,  Then,  I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the  gross  sum  of 
deuce-ace  amounts  to. 

Arm,  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 

Moth,  Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three. 

Arm,  True. 

Moth,  Why,  Sir,  is  this  such  a  piece  ot  study  \  Now,  here 's  three 
studied,  ere  you  '11  thrice  wink .  and  how  easy  it  is  to  put  years  to 
the  word  three,  and  study  three  years  in  two  words,  the  dancing 
horse  will  tell  you. 

Arm,  A  most  fine  figure  I 

Moth,  \Aside?^  To  prove  you  a  cypher. 

Arm,  I  will  hereupon  confess  I  am  in  love :  and  as  it  is  base  for 
a  soldier  to  love,  so  am  I  in  love  with  a  base  wench.  If  drawing 
my  sword  against  the  humour  of  affection  would  deliver  me  firom  the 
reprobate  thought  of  it,  I  would  take  Desire  prisoner,  and  ransom 
him  to  any  French  courtier  for  a  new  devised  courtesy.  I  think 
scorn  to  sigh:  methinks  I  should  out  swear  Cupid.  Comfort  me, 
boy:  what  great  men  have  been  in  love  1 

Moth,  Hercules,  master. 

Arm,  Most  sweet  Hercules! — More  authority,  dear  boy,  name 
more  3  and,  sweet  my  child,  let  them  be  men  of  good  repute  and 
carriage. 

Moth,  Samson,  master:  he  was  a  man  of  good  carriage,  great 
carriage, — for  he  carried  the  town-gates  on  his  back  like  a  porter : 
and  he  was  in  love. 

Arm,  O  well-knit  Samson  I  strong-jointed  Samson !  I  do  excel 
thee  in  my  rapier,  as  much  as  thou  didst  me  in  carrying  gates.  I 
am  in  love  too  : — who  was  Samson's  love,  my  dear  Moth  ? 

Moth,  A  woman,  master. 

Arm,  Of  what  complexion  1 

Moth.  Of  all  the  four,  or  the  three,  or  the  two  •  or  one  of  the 
four. 

Arm.  Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion. 

Moth.  Of  the  sea-water  green,  Sir. 

Arm,  Is  that  one  of  the  four  complexions  1 

Moth,  As  I  have  read.  Sir ;  and  the  best  of  them  toa 

Arm,  Green,  indeed,  is  the  colour  of  lovers  ;  but  to  have  a  love 
of  that  colour,  methinks  Samson  had  small  reason  for  it  He  surely 
affected  her  for  her  wit 

Moth,  It  was  so.  Sir,  for  she  had  a  green  wit 

Arm.  My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red. 
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Moth,  Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  masked  tmder  such 
colours. 
Arm,  Define,  define,  well-educated  infant 
Moth,  My  father's  wit,  and  my  mother's  tongue,  assist  me ! 
Arm,  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child ;  most  pretty  and  pathetical  I 
Moth,  If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red, 
Her  faults  will  ne'er  be  known ; 
For  blushing  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred, 

And  fears  by  pale-white  shown : 
Then,  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame, 

By  this  you  shall  not  know ; 
For  still  her  cheeks  possess  the  same, 
Which  native  she  doth  owe. 
A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  against  the  reason  of  white  and  red. 
Arm,  Is  ther^  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and  the  Beggar  ? 
Moth,  The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad  some  three  ages 
since :  but,  I  think,  now  'tis  not  to  be  found  ;  or,  if  it  were,  it  would 
neither  serve  for  the  writing  nor  the  tune. 

Arm,  I  will  have  that  subject  newly  writ  o'er,  that  I  may  example 
my  digression  by  some  mighty  precedent  Boy,  I  do  love  that 
coimtry  girl,  that  I  took  in  the  park  with  the  rational  hind  Costard  : 
she  deserves  well. 

Moth,  [Asidf,]  To  be  whipped ;  and  yet  a  better  love  than  my 
master. 
Arm.  Sing,  boy ;  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love. 
M.th,  And  that 's  great  marvel,  loving  a  light  wench. 
Arm,  I  say,  sing. 
Moth.  Forbear  till  this  company  be  past 

£nUr  Dull,  Costard,  am/jAQUENETTA. 

I?ul/.  Sir,  the  duke's  pleasure  is,  that  you  keen  Costard  safe  :  and 
you  must  let  him  take  no  delight,  nor  no  penance  ;  but  a'  must  fast 
three  days  a  week.  For  this  damsel,  I  must  keep  her  at  the  park : 
she  is  allowed  for  the  day-woman.     Fare  you  well 

Arm.  1  do  betray  myself  with  blushing. — Mai^ 

yia^.  Man. 

Arm,  I  will  visit  thee  at  the  lodge. 

yia^.  That 's  hereby. 

Arm.  I  know  where  it  is  situate. 

Jia^,  Lord,  how  wise  you  are  I 

Arm,  I  will  tell  thee  wondeni. 

/a^.  With  that  face  1 

Arm,  1  love  thee. 

/a^.  So  I  heard  you  saj. 
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Arm.  And  so  farewell 
Jaq.  Fair  weather  after  you  f 

DulL  Come,  Jaquenetta ;  away. 

[Exeunt  Dull  tf«^  Jaquenetta, 

Arm.  Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences  ere  thou  be  par- 
doned. 

Cost  Well,  Sir,  I  hope,  when  I  do  it,  I  shall  do  it  on  a  full 
stomach. 

Arm.  Thou  shalt  be  heavily  punished. 

Cost.  I  am  more  bound  to  you  than  your  fellows,  for  they  are  but 
lightly  rewarded 

Arm.  Take  away  this  villain  ;  shut  him  up. 

MbtA.  Come,  you  transgressing  slave  ;  away  I 

Cost.  Let  me  not  be  pent  up,  Sir:  I  will  fast,  being  loose. 

MotA.  No,  Sir ;  that  were  fast  and  loose  ;  thou  shalt  to  prison. 

Cost.  Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of  desolation  that  I 
have  seen,  some  shall  see — 

Mot/i.  What  shall  some  see  1 

Cost.  Nay  nothing,  master  Moth,  but  what  they  look  upon.  It  is 
not  for  prisoners  to  be  too  silent  in  their  words ;  and  therefore  I 
will  say  nothing :  I  thank  God  I  have  as  little  patience  as  another 
man ;  and  therefore  I  can  be  quiet 

[Exeunt  Moth  and  Costard. 

Arm.  I  do  affect  the  very  ground,  which  is  base,  where  her  shoe, 
which  is  baser,  guided  by  her  foot,  which  is  basest,  doth  tread.  I 
shall  be  forsworn,  (which  is  a  great  argument  of  falsehood,)  if  I  love : 
and  how  can  that  be  true  love,  which  is  falsely  attempted  1  Love  is 
a  familiar ;  Love  is  a  devil :  there  is  no  evil  angel  but  Love.  Yet 
was  Samson  so  tempted, — and  he  had  an  excellent  strength;  yet 
was  Solomon  so  seduced, — and  he  had  a  very  good  wit  Cupid's 
butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Hercules'  club ;  and  therefore  too  much 
odds  for  a  Spaniard's  rapier.  The  first  and  second  cause  will  not 
serve  my  turn ;  the  passado  he  respects  not,  the  duello  he  regards 
not :  his  disgrace  is  to  be  called  boy ;  but  his  glory  is,  to  subdue 
men.  Adieu,  valour  !  rust,  rapier  1  be  still,  drum  !  for  your  manager 
is  in  love ,  yea,  he  loveth.  Assist  me  some  extemporal  god  of 
rhyme,  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonneteer.  Devise,  wit!  write, 
pen  I  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio.  [Exit, 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— Apart  of  the  Park,  with  a  Pavilion  and 

Tents  at  a  distance. 

Enter  the  Princess  of  France,  Rosaline,  Maria,  Katharine,  Boylt, 

Lords,  and  other  Attendants. 

Boyet.  Now,  madam,  summon  up  your  dearest  spirits  : 
Consider  whom  the  king  your  father  sends  ; 
To  whom  he  sends ;  and  what 's  his  embassy : 
Yourself,  held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem, 
To  parley  with  the  sole  inheritor 
Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe. 
Matchless  Navarre  ;  the  plea  of  no  less  weight 
Than  Aquitain, — a  dowry  for  a  queen. 
Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace, 
As  nature  was  in  making  graces  dear, 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside^ 
And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you. 

Prin.  Good  lord  Boyet,  my  beauty,  though  but  mean. 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise  ; 
Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye, 
Not  utter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues  : 
I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth, 
Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise 
In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine. 
But  now  to  task  the  tasker : — Good  Boyet, 
You  are  not  ignorant,  all-telling  fame 
Doth  noise  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  vow, 
Till  painful  study  shall  out-wear  three  years, 
No  woman  may  approach  his  silent  court : 
Therefore  to  us  seem'th  it  a  needful  course, 
Before  we  enter  his  forbidden  gates, 
To  know  his  pleasure ;  and  in  that  behalf, 
Bold  of  your  worthiness,  we  single  you 
As  our  best  moving  fair  solicitor. 
Tell  him,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France, 
On  serious  business,  craving  quick  despatch, 
Importunes  personal  conference  with  his  grace : 
Haste,  signify  so  much  ;  while  we  attend, 
Like  humble-visag'd  suitors,  his  high  will 

Boyet,  Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go. 

Prin.  All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yours  is  so. — 

\Exit  BovET. 
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Who  are  the  votaries,  my  loving  lords. 

That  are  vow-fellows  with  this  virtuous  duke  I 

I  Lord,  Longaville  is  one. 

Prin,  Know  you  the  man  % 

Mar,  I  know  him,  madam :  at  a  marriage  feas^ 
Between  lord  Perigort  and  the  beauteous  heir 
Of  Jaques  Faulconbridge,  and  solbmnizfed 
In  Normandy,  saw  I  this  Longaville : 
A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteem'd  ; 
Well  fitted  in  the  arts,  glorious  in  arms : 
Nothing  becomes  him  ill,  tliat  he  would  well 
The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss, — 
If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil, — 
Is  a  sharp  wit  matched  with  too  blunt  a  will ; 
Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still  wills 
It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  power. 

Prin,  Some  merry  mocking  lord,  belike ;  is  *t  so  ? 

Mar,  They  say  so  most  that  most  his  humours  knovr. 

Prin,  Such  short-liv'd  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow. 
Who  are  the  resti 

Kath,  The  young  Dumain,  a  well-accomplish*d  youth, 
Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  lov'd : 
Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill ; 
For  he  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good. 
And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit 
I  saw  him  at  the  duke  Alen9on's  once; 
And  much  too  Uttle  of  that  good  I  saw 
Is  my  report  to  his  great  worthiness. 

Ros,  Another  of  these  students  at  that  time 
Was  there  ^vith  him :  if  I  have  heard  a  truth, 
Biron  they  call  him  \  but  a  merrier  man, 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal : 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch,  • 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest. 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (conceit's  expositor,) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words, 
That  ag^d  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravishM ; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse. 

Prin,  God  bless  my  ladies !  are  they  all  in  love, 
That  every  one  her  own  hath  gamishM 
With  .such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise  ) 
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I  Lord^  Here  comes  Boyet 

Re-enter  BoYET, 

Priiu  Now,  what  admittance,  lord  1 

Boyet,  Navarre  had  notice  of  your  fair  approach ; 

And  he  and  his  competitors  in  oath, 

Were  all  addressed  to  meet  you,  gentle  lady, 

Before  I  came.     Marry,  thus  much  I  have  learnt,-^ 

He  rather  means  to  lodge  you  in  the  field, 

Like  one  that  comes  here  to  besiege  his  court. 

Than  seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath, 

To  let  you  enter  his  unpeopled  house. 

Here  comes  Navarre.  \The  ladies  mask. 

£nterKmg,  Longaville,  Dumain,  Biron,  a»^  Attendants. 

King.  Fair  princess,  welcome  to  the  court  of  Navarre. 
Prin.  "  Fair,"  I  give  you  back  again ;  and  "  welcome "  I  have 
not  yet :  the  roof  of  this  court  is  too  hjgh  to  be  yours ;  and  welcome 
to  the  wide  fields  too  base  to  be  mine. 

JCing.  You  shall  be  welcome,  madam,  to  my  court. 
Prin.  I  will  be  welcome,  then  :  conduct  me  thither. 
King,  Hear  me,  dear  lady, — I  have  sworn  an  oath. 
Prin,  Our  lady  help  my  lord  !  he  11  be  forsworn. 
King.  Not  for  the  world,  fair  madam,  by  my  will 
Prin.  Why,  will  shall  break  it ;  will,  and  nothing  else. 
King  Your  ladyship  is  ignorant  what  it  is. 
Prin.  Were  my  lord  so,  his  ignorance  were  wise. 

Where  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignorance. 

I  hear  your  grace  hath  sworn-out  house-keeping : 

Tis  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord, 

And  sin  to  break  it 

But  pardon  me,  I  am  too  sudden-bold  : 

To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 

Vouchsafe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coming, 

And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  suit  [Gives  a  paper. 

King.  Mad.am,  I  will,  if  suddenly  I  may. 
Frin.  You  will  the  sooner,  that  I  were  away ; 

For  you  '11  prove  perjur'd,  if  you  make  me  stay. 
Biron.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  i 
Ros.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once ) 
Biron.  I  know  you  did. 
Ros.  How  needless  was  it,  then. 

To  ask  the  question  I 
Biron.  You  must  not  be  so  quick. 

Ros.  'Tis  'long  of  you,  that  spur  me  with  such  questions. 
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Biron,  Your  wit 's  too  hot,  it  speeds  too  fast,  't\vill  tire. 

Ros,  Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  the  mire. 

Biron,  What  time  o'  day  1 

Ros,  The  hour  that  fools  should  ask. 

Biron,  Now  fair  befall  your  mask  ! 

Ros,  Fair  fall  the  face  it  covers ! 

Biron,  And  send  you  many  lovers  I 

Ros,  Amen,  so  you  be  none. 

Biron,  Nay,  then  I  will  be  gone. 

King,  Madam,  your  father  here  doth  intimate 
The  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  \ 
Being  but  the  one  half  of  an  entire  sum, 
Disbursed  by  my  father  in  his  wars. 
But  say  that  he,  or  we,  (as  neither  have,) 
Received  that  sum,  yet  there  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more ;  in  surety  of  the  which. 
One  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us. 
Although  not  valu'd  to  the  money's  worth. 
If,  then,  the  king  your  father  will  restore 
But  that  one  half  which  is  unsatisfied. 
We  will  give  up  our  right  in  Aquitain, 
And  hold  fair  friendship  with  his  majesty. 
But  that,  it  seems,  he  little  purposeth  ; 
For  here  he  doth  demand  to  have  repaid 
A  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  not  demands^ 
On  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
To  have  his  title  live  in  Aquitain ; 
Which  we  much  rather  had  depart  withal, 
And  have  the  money  by  our  father  lent, 
Than  Aquitain,  so  gelded  as  it  is. 
Dear  princess,  were  not  his  requests  so  ftur 
From  reason's  yielding,  your  fair  self  should  make 
A  yielding,  'gainst  some  reason,  in  my  breast, 
And  go  well  satisfied  to  France  again. 

Prin,  You  do  the  king  my  father  too  much  wrong, 
And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name, 
In  so  unseeming  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfully  been  paid. 

King,  I  do  protest,  I  never  heard  of  it ; 
And  if  you  prove  it,  I  *11  repay  it  back, 
Or  yield  up  Aquitain. 

Prin,  We  arrest  your  word.— 

Boyet,  you  can  produce  acquittances 
For  such  a  sum,  from  special  officers 

a  A 
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Of  Charles  his  father. 

King,  Satisfy  me  so. 

Boyet  So  please  your  grace,  the  packet  is  not  come^ 
Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound : 
To-morrow  you  shall  have  a  sight  of  them. 

King.  It  shall  suffice  me :  at  which  interview, 
All  liberal  reason  I  wili  yield  unto. 
Meantime,  receive  such  welcome  at  my  hand, 
As  honour,  without  breach  of  honour,  may 
Make  tender  of  to  thy  true  worthiness : 
You  may  not  come,  fair  princess,  in  my  gates ; 
But  here  without,  you  shall  be  so  received, 
As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodg'd  in  my  heart. 
Though  so  denied  fair  harbour  in  my  house. 
Your  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  farewell : 
To-morrow  shall  we  visit  you  again. 

Prin.  Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your  grace ! 

King,  Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee  in  every  place ! 

[Exeunt  King  and  his  train. 

Biron.  Lady,  I  will  commend  you  to  mine  own  heart 

Ros,  Pray  you,  do  my  commendations ;  I  would  be  glad  to 
see  it 

Biron,  I  would,  you  heard  it  groan. 

Ros,  Is  the  fool  sick ) 

Biron,  Sick  at  the  heart 

Ros,  Alack !  let  it  blood. 

Biron,  Would  that  do  it  good  I 

Ros,  My  physic  says,  ay. 

Biron,  Will  you  prick 't  with  your  eye  I 

Ros,  No  pointy  with  my  knife. 

Biron,  Now,  God  save  thy  life  ! 

Ros,  And  yours  from  long  living ! 

Biron,  I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving.  [Retiring, 

Dum.  Sir,  I  pray  you,  a  word  :  what  lady  is  that  same  \ 

Boyd,  The  heir  of  Alen^on,  Katharine  her  name. 

Dum,  A  gallant  lady.     Monsieur,  fare  you  well  \Exit, 

Long,  I  beseech  you  a  word :  what  is  she  in  the  white  1 

Boyet,  A  woma,n  sometimes,  an  you  saw  her  in  the  light 

Long,  Perchance,  light  in  the  light     I  desire  her  name. 

Boyet,  She  hath  but  one  for  herself;  to  desire  that,  were  a 
shame. 

Long,  Pray  you,  Sir,  whose  daughter'* 

Boyet,  Her  mother's,  I  have  heard. 

Long,  God's  blessing  on  your  beanl  1 
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Boyet.  Good  Sir,  be  not  offendecL 
She  is  an  heir  of  Faulconbridge. 

Long,  Nay,  my  choler  is  ended. 
She  is  a  most  sweet  lady. 

Boyet.  Not  unhke,  Sir ;  that  may  be.  \Exit  Loxa 

Biron,  \Coming forward^  What's  her  name,  in  the  cap] 

Boyet,  Rosaline,  by  good  hap. 

Biron,  Is  she  wedded,  or  no  1 

Boyet,  To  her  will.  Sir,  or  so. 

Biron,  You  are  welcome.  Sir :  adieu. 

Boyet,  Farewell  to  me,  Sir,  and  welcome  to  you. 

\Exit  Biron. — Ladies  unmask. 

Mar,  That  last  is  Biron,  the  meny  mad-cap  lord : 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest. 

Boyet,  And  every  jest  but  a  word. 

Prifu  It  was  well  done  of  you  to  take  him  at  his  word. 

Boyet,  I  was  as  willing  to  grapple,  as  he  was  to  board. 

Mar,  Two  hot  sheeps,  marry ! 

Boyet,  And  wherefore  not  ships  I 

No  sheep,  sweet  lamb,  unless  we  feed  on  your  lips. 

Mar.  You  sheep,  and  I  pasture :  shall  that  finish  the  jest  1 

Boyet,  So  you  grant  pasture  for  me.  {Offering  to  kiss  her. 

Mar,  Not  so,  gentle  beast : 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be. 

Boyet,  Belonging  to  whom  \ 

Mar,  To  my  fortunes  and  me. 

Prin,  Good  wits  will  be  jangling  ;  but,  gentles,  agree : 
This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  used 
On  Navarre  and  his  book-men  ;  for  here  'tis  abused. 

Boyet,  If  my  observation,  (which  very  seldom  lies,) 
By  the  heart's  still  rhetoric  disclosed  with  eyes, 
Deceive  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected. 

Prin,  Withj^rhat] 

Boyet,  With  that  which  we  lovers  entitle,  affected. 

Prin,  Your  reason  ] 

Boyet,  Why,  all  his  behaviours  did  make  their  retire 
To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  desire : 
His  heart,  hke  an  agate,  with  your  print  impress'd, 
Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  express'd ! 
His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see. 
Did  stumble  with  hasie  in  his  eye-sight  to  be ; 
All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair. 
To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair. 
Methou^ht  all  his  senses  were  lock'd  in  his  eye. 
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As  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy ; 

Who,  tendering  their  own  worth,  from  where  they  were  glass*d, 

Did  point  you  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  pass'd : 

His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amazes, 

That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes. 

I  '11  give  you  Aquitain,  and  all  that  is  his. 

An  you  give  him  for  my  sake  but  one  loving  kiss. 

JPrin,  Come  to  our  pavilion :  Boyet  is  disposed. 

JSoyef.  But  to  speak  that  in  words,  which  his  eye  hath  disclos'd : 
I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye. 
By  adding  a  tongue,  which  I  know  will  not  lie. 

J^os.  Thou  art  an  old  love-monger,  and  speak'st  skilfully. 

Man  He  is  Cupid's  grandfather,  and  learns  news  of  him. 

J^os.  Then  was  Venus  like  her  mother,  for  her  father  is  but 
grim. 

Moyef,  Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenches  1 

Afar,  No. 

Moyef.  What,  then,  do  you  see  1 

J^os.  Ay,  our  way  to  be  gone. 

^qyet.  You  are  too  hard  for  me. 
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ACT  in. 

SCENE  L — Another  part  of  the  Park,     Before  Armado's  House, 

Enter  Armado  and  Moth. 

Arm,  Warble,  child :  make  passionate  my  sense  of  hearing. 

Moth,  [Singing,']  Concoiinel—r 

Arm,  Sweet  air ! — Go,  tenderness  of  years ;  take  this  key,  give 
enlaiigement  to  the  swain,  bring  him  festinately  hither :  I  must  em- 
ploy him  in  a  letter  to  my  love. 

Moth,  Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French  brawll 

Arm,  How  meanest  thou  ?  brawling  in  French  1 

Moth,  No,  my  complete  master:  but  to  jig  off  a  tune  at  the 
tongue's  end,  canary  to  it  with  your  feet,  humour  it  with  turning 
up  your  eye-lids ;  sigh  a  note  and  sing  a  note, — sometime  through 
the  throat,  as  if  you  swallowed  love  with  singing  love, — sometime 
through  the  nose,  as  if  you  snuffed  up  love  by  smelling  love ;  with 
your  hat  penthouse-like,  o'er  the  shop  of  your  eyes ;  with  your  arms 
crossed  on  your  thin  belly's  doublet,  like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit ;  or  your 
hands  in  your  pocket,  like  a  man  after  the  old  painting ;  and  keep 
not  too  long  in  one  time,  but  a  snip  and  away.    These  are  comple* 
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ments,  these  are  humours ;  these  betray  nice  wenches, — that  would 
be  betrayed  without  these ;  and  make  them  men  of  note,  (do  you 
note, — ^men  Tj  that  most  are  affected  to  these. 

Arm,  How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience  1 

MbfA,  By  my  penny  of  observation. 

Arm.  But  O,— but  O,— 

Mb/A.  — the  hobby-horse  is  forgot 

Arm.  Callest  thou  my  love  hobby-horse  I 

Afo/^.  No,  master ;  tfie  hobby-horse  is  but  a  colt,  and  your  love, 
perhaps,  a  hackney.     But  have  you  forgot  your  love  1 

Arm.  Almost  I  had. 

Afo/A.  Negligent  student !  learn  her  by  heart 

Arm.  By  heart,  and  in  heart,  boy. 

Mo/A.  And  out  of  heart,  master :  all  those  three  I  will  prove. 

Arm.  What  wilt  thou  prove  ] 

3/^M.  A  man,  if  I  live  ; — and  this,  by,  in,  and  without,  upon  the 
instant :  by  heart  you  love  her,  because  your  heart  cannot  come  by 
her ;  in  heart  you  love  her,  because  your  heart  is  in  love  with  her ; 
and  out  of  heart  you  love  her,  being  out  of  heart  that  you  cannot 
enjoy  her.  / 

Arm.  I  am  all  these  three. 

MotA.  And  three  times  as  much  more, — ^and  yet  nothing  at  all. 

Arm.  Fetch  hither  the  swain  :  he  must  carry  me  a  letter. 

Mb//t,  A  message  well  sympathised ;  a  horse  to  be  embassador  for 
an  ass. 

Arm.  Ha,  ha !  what  sayest  thou  t 

M0//1.  Marry,  Sir,  you  must  send  the  ass  upon  the  hofse,  for  he  is 
very  slow-gaited :  but  I  go. 

Arfn.  The  way  is  but  short  •  away  I 

Mo/A.  As  swift  as  lead.  Sir. 

Arm.  Thy  meaning,  pretty  ingenious  t 

Is  not  lead  a  metal  heavy,  dull,  and  slow  t 

Afo/A.  Afinime,  honest  master ;  or  rather,  master,  no. 

Arm.  I  say,  lead  is  slow. 

Afoth.  You  are  too  swift.  Sir,  to  say  so : 

Is  that  lead  slow  which  is  fir'd  from  a  gun ) 

Arm.  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric ! 

He  reputes  me  a  cannon  j  and  the  bullet,  that 's  he  :— 
I  shoot  thee  at  the  swain. 

Afoth.  Thump,  then,  and  I  flee.      [Exit 

Arm.  A  most  acute  juvenal ;  voluble  and  free  of  grace ! — 
By  thy  favour,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in  thy  face : — 
Most  rude  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place.-— 
My  herald  is  returned. 
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Re-tnUr  Moth  with  Costard. 
Moth,  A  wonder,  master !  here 's  a  Costard  broken  in  a  shin. 
Arm,  Some  enigma,  some  riddle :  come, — thy  r envoy  ; — ^begin. 
Cost,  No  egma,  no  riddle,  no  V envoy ;  no  salve  in  them  all,  Sir : 
O,  Sir,  plantain,  a  plain  plantain !  no  V envoy ^  no  V envoy ;  no  salve, 
Sir,  but  a  plantain  ! 

Arm,  By  virtue,  thou  enforcest  laughter;  thy  silly  thought,  my 
spleen  :  the  heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes  me  to  ridiculous  smiling, 
— O,  pardon  me,  my  stars !  Doth  the  inconsiderate  take  salve  for 
r envoy ^  and  the  word  V envoy  for  a  salve  ] 

Moth,  Do  the  wise  think  them  other  ?  is  not  V envoy  a  salve  ? 
Arm,  No,  page :  it  is  an  epilogue,  or  discourse,  to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain. 
I  will  example  it : 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
There 's  the  moral.     Now  the  V envoy. 

Moth,  I  will  add  the  r envoy.     Say  the  moral  again. 
Arm,  The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 

Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
Moth,  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 
And  stay'd  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Now  will  I  begin  your  moral,  and  do  you  follow  with  my  F envoy. 
The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
Arm,  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 

Staying  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Moth,  A  good  r envoy y  ending  in  the  goose:  would  you  desire 
more? 

Ccst.  The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose,  that 's  flat — 
Sir,  your  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  be  fat — 
To  sell  a  bargain  well,  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose  : 
Let  me  see, — a  fat  V envoy ;  ay,  that's  a  fat  goose. 
Arm,  Come  hither,  come  hither.     How  did  this  argument  begin  ] 
Moth,  By  saying  that  a  Costard  was  broken  in  a  shin. 

Then  call'd  you  for  the  Venvoy, 
Cost,  True,  and  I  for  a  plantain :  thus  came  your  argument  in ; 
Then  the  boy's  fat  r envoy ^  the  goose  that  you  bought ; 
And  he  ended  the  market 
Arm,  But  tell  me ;  how  was  there  a  Costard  broken  in  a  shin  1 
Moth,  I  will  tell  you  sensibly. 

Cost  Thou  hast  no  feeling  of  it.  Moth :  I  will  speak  that  r envoy : 
I,  Costard,  running  out,  that  was  safely  within^ 
Fell  over  the  threshold,  and  broke  my  shin. 
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Arm.  We  will  talk  no  more  of  this  matter. 

Cost,  Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 

Arm.  Sirrah  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise  thee. 

Cost  O,  marry  me  to  one  Frances : — I  smell  some  V envoy ^  some 
goose,  in  this. 

Arm.  By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean  setting  thee  at  liberty,  enfreedom- 
ing  thy  person :  thou  wert  immured,  restrained,  captivated,  bound. 

Cost.  True,  true  ;  and  now  you  will  be  my  purgation,  and  let  me 
loose. 

Arm.  I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  durance ;  and  in  lieu 
thereof,  impose  on  thee  nothing  but  this : — [Giving  a  letter."]  bear 
this  significant  to  the  country  maid  Jaquenetta.  [Giving  money.] 
There  is  remuneration  ;  for  the  best  ward  of  mine  honour  is  reward- 
ing my  dependents. — Motli,  follow.  [Exit. 

Moth.  Like  the  sequel,  L — Signior  Costard,  adieu. 

Cost.  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh !  my  incony  Jew ! — 

[Exit  Moth. 
Now  will  I  look  to  his  remuneration.  Remuneration  I  O,  that 's  the 
Latin  word  for  three  farthings:  three  farthings, — remuneration. — 
"  What 's  the  price  of  this  inkle  1"—"  A  penny."—"  No,  I  '11  give  you 
a  remuneration  :"  why,  it  carries  it — Remuneration ! — why,  it  is  a 
fairer  name  than  French  crown.  I  will  never  buy  and  sell  out  of 
this  word. 

Enter  BiRON. 

Biron.  O,  my  good  knave  Costard !  exceedingly  well  met 
Cost.  Pray  you,  Sir,  how  much  carnation  ribband  may  a  man  tuy 
for  a  remuneration  ] 
Biron.  What  is  a  remuneration  t 
Cost.  Marry,  Sir,  half-penny  farthing. 
Biron.  O,  why  then,  three-farthings-worth  of  silk. 
Cost.  I  thank  your  worship :  God  be  wi'  yoiL 
Biron.  O,  stay,  slave ;  I  must  employ  thee : 

As  thou  wilt  win  my  favour,  good  my  knave, 

Do  one  thing  for  me  that  I  shall  entreat 
Cost.  When  would  you  have  it  done,  Sir? 
Biron.  O,  this  afternoon. 
Cost.  Well,  I  will  do  it.  Sir :  fare  you  well. 
Biron.  O,  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 
Cost.  I  shall  know,  Sir,  when  I  have  done  it 
Biron.  Why,  villain,  thou  must  know  first 
Cost.  I  will  come  to  your  worship  to-morrow  morning. 
Biron.  It  must  be  done  this  afternoon.     Hark,  slave, 

It  is  but  this : — 

The  princess  comes  to  hunt  here  in  the  park, 


^ 
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And  in  her  train  there  is  a  gentle  lady; 

When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her  name, 

And  Rosaline  they  call  her :  ask  for  her ; 

And  to  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend 

This   seal'd-up  counsel    [Giva  him  money.'\    There's  thy 

guerdon;  go. 

Cost   Gardon, — O  sweet    gardon !    better    than    remuneration ; 

eleven-pence  farthing  better :  most  sweet  gardon ! — I  will  do  it,  Sir, 

in  print — Gardon — remuneration.  [^Exit. 

Biron,  O, — and  I,  forsooth,  in  love !  I,  that  have  been  love's  whip; 

A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh ; 

A  critic,  nay,  a  night-watch  constable  ^ 

A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy, 

Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent ! 

This  wimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy; 

This  senior-junior,  giantndwarf,  Dan  Cupid  ; 

Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 

Th'  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 

Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents, 

Dread  prince  of  plackets,  king  of  cod-pieces, 

Sole  imperator  and  great  general 

Of  trotting  paritors :  (O  my  little  heart !) 

And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field. 

And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop ! 

What !  I  love !  I  sue  I  I  seek  a  wife ! 

A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock. 

Still  a  repairing ;  ever  out  of  frame ; 

And  never  going  aright,  being  a  watch. 

But  being  watch'd  that  it  may  still  go  right  I 

Nay,  to  be  perjufd,  which  is  worst  of  all ; 

And,  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all ; 

A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow, 

With  two  pitch  balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes ; 

Ay,  and,  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed. 

Though  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard : 

And  I  to  sigh  for  her !  to  watch  for  her ! 

To  pray  for  her !     Go  to ;  it  is  a  plague 

That  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect 

Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might 

Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  pray,  sue,  groan : 

Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan.  \Ex%t 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I,— Another  part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  the  Princess,  Rosaline,  Maria,  Katharine,  Boybt,  Lords, 

Attendants,  and  a  Forester. 

Prin,  Was  that  the  king,  that  spurred  his  horse  so  hard 
Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill  1 

Boyetn  I  know  not  \  but  I  think  it  was  not  he. 

Prin,  Whoe'er  he  was,  he  show'd  a  mounting  mind. 
Well,  lords,  to-day  we  shall  have  our  despatch ; 
On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  France. — 
Then,  forester,  ray  friend,  where  is  the  bush 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murderer  in  t 

For,  Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice ; 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot 

Prin.  I  thank  my  beauty,  I  am  fair  that  shoot, 
And  thereupon  thou  speak'st  the  fairest  shoot 

For,  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  I  meant  not  so. 

Prin,  What,  what  ]  first  praise  me,  and  again  say  no  I 
O  short-liv'd  pride !     Not  fieur  1  alack  for  woe ! 

For,  Yes,  madam,  fair. 

Prin,  Nay,  never  paint  me  now : 

Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow. 
Here,  good  my  glass,  \Givinghim  money ^  take  this  for  telling 

true: 
Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due. 

For,  Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you  inherit 

Prin,  See,  see !  my  beauty  will  be  sav'd  by  merit 
O  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days ! 
A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair  praise.— 
But  come,  the  bow : — now  mercy  goes  to  kill, 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ilL 
Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot : 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do 't ; 
If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  show  my  skill. 
That  more  for  praise  than  purpose  meant  to  kill. 
And  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes, — 
Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes, 
When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part. 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart ; 
As  I  for  praise  alone  now  seek  to  spill 
The  poor  deer's  blood,  that  my  heart  means  no  ilL 
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Boyet,  Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-sovereignty 
Only  for  praise'  sake,  when  they  strive  to  be 
Lords  o'er  their  lords  I 

Prin,  Only  for  praise ;  and  praise  we  may  afiford 
To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord. 

BoyeL  Here  comes  a  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

EnUr  Costard. 

Cost  God  dig-you-den  all !     Pray  you,  which  is  the  head  lady  1 
Prin.  Thou  shalt  know  her,  fellow,  by  the  rest  that  have  no  heads. 
Cost  Which  is  the  greatest  lady,  the  highest  1 
Prin,  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest 
Cost  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest !  it  is  so ;  truth  is  truth. 
An  your  waist,  mistress,  were  as  slender  as  my  wit, 
One  o'  these  maids'  girdles  for  your  waist  should  be  fit. 
Are  not  you  the  chief  woman  ]  you  are  the  thickest  here. 
Prin.  What 's  your  will,  Sir  1  what 's  your  will  ? 
Cost  I  have  a  letter  from  monsieur  Biron  to  one  lady  Rosaline. 
Prin,  O,  thy  letter,  thy  letter !  he  *s  a  good  friend  of  mine : 
Stand  aside,  good  bearer. — Boyet,  you  can  carve ; 
Break  up  this  capon. 
Boyet,  I  am  bound  to  serve. — 

This  letter  is  mistook  ;  it  importeth  none  here : 
It  is  writ  to  Jaquenetta. 
Prin,  We  will  read  it,  I  swear. 

Break  the  neck  of  the  wax,  and  every  one  give  ear. 
Boyet  \Reads^  "  By  heaven,  that  thou  art  fair,  is  most  infallible; 
true,  that  thou  art  beauteous;  truth  itself,  that  thou  art  lovely. 
More  fairer  than  fair,  beautiful  than  beauteous,  truer  than  truth 
itself,  have  commiseration  on  thy  heroical  vassal!  The  magnani- 
mous and  most  illustrate  king  Cophetua  set  eye  upon  the  pernicious 
and  indubitate  beggar  Zenelophon ;  and  he  it  was  that  might  rightly 
say,  veni^  vidiy  vici;  which  to  anatomize  in  the  vulgar,  (O  base  and 
obscure  vulgar!)  videlicet^  he  came,  saw,  and  overcame:  he  came, 
one ;  saw,  two ;  overcame,  three.  Who  came  ]  the  king :  Why  did 
he  come  ]  to  see :  MTiy  did  he  see  ?  to  overcome  :  To  whom  came 
he  ]  to  the  beggar :  What  saw  he  1  the  beggar :  \Vhom  overcame  he  ] 
the  beggar.  The  conclusion  is  victory :  on  whose  side  ]  the  king's. 
The  captive  is  enriched :  on  whose  side  ]  the  beggar's.  The  catas- 
trophe is  a  nuptial :  on  whose  side  f  the  king's, — no,  on  both  in  one, 
or  one  in  both.  I  am  the  king ;  for  so  stands  the  comparison  :  thou 
the  beggar ;  for  so  witnesseth  thy  lowliness.  Shall  I  command  thy 
lovel  I  may:  Shall  I  enforce  thy  lovcl  I  could:  Shall  I  entreat 
thy  lovel  I  will     What  shalt  thou  exchange  for  ragsl  robes;  for 
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tittles?  titles ;  for  thyself]  me.  Thus,  expecting  thy  reply,  I  profane 
niy  lips  on  thy  foot,  my  eyes  on  thy  picture,  and  my  heart  on  thy 
every  part 

Thine,  in  the  dearest  design  of  industry, 

Don  Adriano  de  Armado." 

"  Thus  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar 

'Gainst  thee,  thou  lamb,  that  standest  as  his  prey : 

Submissive  fall  his  princely  feet  before. 
And  he  from  forage  will  incline  to  play : 

But  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  then  t 

Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den." 

Frin,  What  plume  of  feathers  is  he  that  indited  this  letter  1 

\Vhat  vane  %  what  weather-cock  ]  did  you  ever  hear  better  1 
Boyet,  I  am  much  deceived,  but  I  remember  the  style. 
Prin,  Else  your  memory  is  bad,  going  o'er  it  erewhile. 
Boyet,  This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard,  that  keeps  here  in  court ; 

A  phantasm,  a  Monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport 

To  the  prince  and  his  book-mates. 
Prin.  Thou,  fellow,  a  word. 

Who  gave  thee  this  letter? 
Cost  I  told  you ;  my  lord. 

Prin,  To  whom  shouldst  thou  give  it  I 

Cost  From  my  lord  to  my  lady. 

Prin,  From  which  lord,  to  which  lady  ? 
Cost  From  my  lord  Biron,  a  good  master  of  mine, 

To  a  lady  of  France,  that  he  call'd  Rosaline. 
Prin.  Thou  hast  mistaken  his  letter. — Come,  lords,  away. — 

Here,  sweet,  put  up  this :  'twill  be  thine  another  day. 

[Exeunt  Princess  and  J*rain, 
Boyet,  Who  is  the  suitor  1  who  is  the  suitor  ? 
Ros,  ■    Shall  I  teach  you  to  know  ? 

Boyet,  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 
Bos,  Why,  she  that  bears  the  bow. 

Finely  put  off ! 
Boyet  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns ;  but,  if  thou  marry. 

Hang  me  by  the  neck,  if  horns  that  year  miscarry. 

Finely  put  on ! 
Bos,  Well  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 

Boyet  And  who  is  your  deer? 

Bos,  If  we  choose  by  the  horns,  yourself :  come  not  near. 

Finely  put  on,  indeed ! 
Mar,  You  still  wrangle  with  her,  Boyet,  and  she  strikes  at  the 
brow. 
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Boyet  But  she  herself  is  hit  lower :  have  I  hit  her  now  ? 

Ros,  Shall  I  come  upon  thee  with  an  old  saying,  that  was  a  man 
when  king  Pepin  of  France  was  a  little  boy,  as  touching  the  hit  it  1 

Boyet,  So  I  may  answer  thee  with  one  as  old,  that  was  a  woman 

when  queen  Guinever  of  Britain  was  a  little  wench,  as  touching  tlie 

hit  it 

Ros, 

«*  Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  hit  it,  hit  it. 
Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  my  good  man." 

Boya. 

'*  An  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot. 
An  I  cannot,  another  can." 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  Kath. 
Cost.  By  my  troth,  most  pleasant :  how  both  did  fit  it ! 
Mar.  A  mark  marvellous  well  shot,  for  they  both  did  hit  it. 
Boyet.  A  mark !  O,  mark  but  that  mark !  a  mark,  says  my  lady ! 

Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  in 't,  to  mete  at,  if  it  may  be. 
Mar.  Wide  o'  the  bow  hand  I  i'  faith  your  hand  is  out 
Cost.  Indeed,  a*  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he  '11  ne'er  hit  the  clout 
Boyet.  An  if  my  hand  be  out,  then  belike  your  hand  is  in. 
Cost.  Then  will  she  get  the  upshot  by  cleaving  the  pin. 
Mar.  Come,  come,  you  talk  greasily ;  your  lips  grow  fouL 
Cost.  She 's  too  hard  for  you  at  pricks.  Sir :  challenge  her  to  bowL 
Boyet.  I  fear  too  much  rubbing.     Good  night,  my  good  owl. 

[Exeunt  Bovet  and  Maria. 
Cost.  By  my  soul,  a  swain !  a  most  simple  clown ! 

Lord,  lord !  how  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him  down  ! 
.    O'  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests  !  most  incony  vulgar  wit ! 

When  it  coines  so  smoothly  off,  so  obscenely,  as  it  were,  so  fit 

Armatho  o'  the  one  side, — O,  a  most  dainty  man  ! 

7*0  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her  fan ! 

To  see  him  kiss  his  hand !  and  how  most  sweetly  a*  will  swear  1— 

And  his  page  o'  t*  other  side,  that  handful  of  wit  I 

Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit ! 

[Shouting  within.']  Sola,  sola  I  [Exit  running. 

SCENE  II.— Another  part  of  th£  Park. 
EnUr  HoLOFERNES,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Nath.  Very  reverend  sport,  truly ;  and  done  in  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience. 

Hoi.  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  sanguis, — in  blood ;  ripe  as  a 
pomewater,  who  now  hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  caio, — the 
sky,  the  welkin,  the  heaven ;  and  anon  falleth  like  a  crab  on  the  face 
oiterra, — the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth. 
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NaiJu  Truly,  master  Holofemes,  the  epithets  are  sweetly  varied, 
like  a  scholar  at  the  least :  but,  Sir,  I  assure  ye,  it  was  a  buck  of  the 
first  head. 

HoL  Sir  Nathaniel,  ^i/^^^vi^. 

DulL  *Twas  not  a  haud  credo;  'twas  a  pricket 

HoL  Most  barbarous  intimation !  yet  a  kind  of  insinuation,  as  it 
were,  in  via^  in  way,  of  explication ;  facere^  as  it  were,  replication,  or, 
rather,  osteniare^  to  show,  as  it  were,  his  inclination, — after  his  un- 
dressed, unpolished,  uneducated,  unpruned,  untrained,  or,  rather, 
unlettered,  or,  ratherest,  unconfirmed  fashion, — to  insert  again  my 
haud  credo  for  a  deer. 

DtUl.  I  said  the  deer  was  not  a  haud  credo;  'twas  a  pricket 

HoL  Twice  sod  simplicity,  his  cactus  l- — O  thou  monster  ignorance, 
how  deformed  dost  thou  look  I 

Naih,  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a 
book ;  he  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it  were ;  he  hath  not  drunk  ink : 
his  intellect  is  not  replenished ;  he  is  only  an  animal,  only  sensible 
in  the  duller  parts : 

And  such  barren  plants  are  set  before  us,  that  we  thankful  should  be 
(Which  we  of  taste  and  feeling  are)  for  those  parts  that  do  fructify  in 

us  more  than  he. 
For  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  indiscreet,  or  a  fool, 
So,  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  see  him  in  a  school : 
But,  omru  bency  say  I ;  being  of  an  old  father's  mind, — 
Many  can  brook  the  weather,  that  love  not  the  wind. 

DulL  You  two  are  book-men  :  can  you  tell  by  your  wit. 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that 's  not  five  weeks  old  as  yetl 

HoL  Dictynna,  goodman  Dull ;  Dict>'nna,  goodman  Dull 

DulL  What  is  Dictynna  1 

Nath,  A  title  to  Phoebe,  to  Luna,  to  the  moon. 

HoL  The  moon  was  a  month  old  when  Adam  was  no  more ; 
And  raught  not  to  five  weeks,  when  he  came  to  five-score. 
The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

DulL  Tis  true  indeed ;  the  collusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

HoL  God  comfort  thy  capacity !  I  say,  the  allusion  holds  in  the 
exchange. 

DidL  And  I  say,  the  poUusion  holds  in  the  exchange;  for  the 
moon  is  never  but  a  month  old:  and  I  say  beside,  that  'twas  a 
pricket  that  the  princess  killed. 

HoL  Sir  Nathaniel,  will  you  hear  an  extemporal  epitaph  on  the 
death  of  the  deer?  and,  to  humour  the  ignorant,  I  have  calFd  the 
deer  the  princess  killed,  a  pricket 

Nath,  PergCy  good  master  Holofemes,  perge;  so  it  shall  please  you 
to  abrogate  scurrility. 
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HoL  I  will  something  affect  the  letter,  for  it  argues  facility. 

The  preyful  princess  piercM  and  prick'd  a  pretty  pleasing  pricket ; 

Some  say  a  sore ;  but  not  a  sore,  till  now  made  sore  with  shooting. 
The  dogs  did  yell :  put  1  to  sore,  then  sorel  jumps  from  thicket ; 

Or  pricket,  sore,  or  else  sorel ;  the  people  fall  a  hooting. 
If  sore  be  sore,  then  1  to  sore  makes  fifty  sores :  O  sore  1 ! 
Of  one  sore  I  a  hundred  make,  by  adding  but  one  more  L 

Naih,  A  rare  talent ! 

Dull,  \Aside!\  If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  look  how  he  claws  him  with  a 
talent 

HoL  This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple ;  a  foolish  extrava- 
gant spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures,  shapes,  objects,  ideas,  apprehensions, 
motions,  revolutions :  these  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memor)', 
nourished  in  the  womb  oipia  maters  and  delivered  upon  the  mellow- 
ing of  occasion.  But  the  gift  is  good  in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute, 
and  I  am  thankful  for  it. 

Naih,  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you  :  and  so  may  my  parishioners ; 
for  their  sons  are  well  tutored  by  you,  and  their  daughters  profit  very 
greatly  under  you  :  you  are  a  good  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

HoL  Meherde!  if  their  sons  be  ingenious,  they  shall  want  no  in- 
struction ;  if  their  daughters  be  capable,  I  will  put  it  to  them :  but, 
vir  sapit  qui pauca  loquitur.     A  soul  feminine  saluteth  us. 

Enter  Jaquenetta  and  Costard. 

Jaq,  God  give  you  good  morrow,  master  person. 

HoL  Master  person, — quasi  pers-on.  An  if  one  should  be  pierced, 
which  is  the  one  1 

Cost,  Marry,  master  schoolmaster,  he  that  is  likest  to  a  hogshead. 

HoL  Of  piercing  a  hogshead !  a  good  lustre  of  conceit  in  a  turf  of 
earth ;  fire  enough  for  a  flint,  pearl  enough  for  a  swine  :  'tis  pretty  ; 
it  is  well 

Jaq,  Good  master  parson,  \Giving  a  letter  to  Nath.]  be  so  good  as 
read  me  this  letter :  it  was  given  me  by  Costard,  and  sent  me  from 
Don  Armatho :  I  beseech  you,  read  it 

HoL  FaustCy  prccor  gelida  quando  peats  omnt  sub  umbrd  Ruminaiy 
— and  so  forth.  Ah,  good  old  Mantuan !  I  may  speak  of  thee  as 
the  traveller  doth  of  Venice : 

—  Venegiay  Ve/tegia, 
Chi  fwn  te  vede,  ei  non  tepregia. 
Old  Mantuan,  old  Mantuan!     Who  understandeth  thee  not,  loves 
thee  not — 67,  r<f,  s  /,  la^  w/,  fa, — Under  pardon.  Sir,  what  are  the 
contents  ?  or,  rather,  as  Horace  says  in  his — [Sees  the  writing  in  t/u 
letter,']    What,  my  soul,  verses! 

Nath.  Ay,  Sir,  and  very  learned. 
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HoL  Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanza,  a  verse :  kge^  domine, 
Nath.  {Reads, \ 

**  If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to  love  ? 

Ah,  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vowed ! 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I  '11  faithful  prove ; 

Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers  bowed. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes. 

Where  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  would  comprehend : 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice  ; 

Well  learned  is  that  tongue,  that  well  can  thee  commend  ; 
All  ignorant  that  soul,  that  sees  thee  without  wonder, — 

Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts  admire : 
Thy  eye  Jove's  lightning  bears,  thy  voice  his  dreadful  thunder. 

Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  music  and  sweet  fire. 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  O,  pardon  love  this  wrong. 
That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue ! " 

HoL  You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss  the  accent :  let 
me  supervise  the  canzonet  \Takes  the  letter !\  Here  are  only  num> 
bers  ratified ;  but,  for  the  elegancy,  facility,  and  golden  cadence  of 
poesy,  caret,  Ovidius  Naso  was  the  man :  and  why,  indeed,  Naso, 
but  for  smelling  out  the  odoriferous  flowers  of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  in- 
vention ]  Imitari  is  nothing :  so  doth  the  hound  his  master,  the  2^e 
his  keeper,  the  'tired  horse  his  rider. — But,  damosella  virgin,  was 
this  directed  to  you  ? 

Nath,  Ay,  Sir;  from  one  Monsieur  Biron,  one  of  the  strange 
queen's  lords. 

HoL  I  will  overglance  the  superscript : — \Reads^  "  To  the  snow- 
white  hand  of  the  most  beauteous  lady  Rosaline.*'  I  will  look  again 
on  the  intellect  of  the  letter,  for  the  nomination  of  the  party  writing 
to  the  person  written  unto: — \Reads!\  "Your  ladyship's,  in  all  de- 
sired employment,  Biron." — Sir  Nathaniel,  this  Biron  is  one  of  the 
votaries  with  the  king ;  and  here  he  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a  sequent 
of  the  stranger  queen's,  which,  accidentally,  or  by  the  way  of  pro- 
gression, hath  miscarried. — Trip  and  go,  my  sweet;  deliver  this 
paper  into  the  royal  hand  of  the  king :  it  may  concern  much.  Stay 
not  thy  compliment ;  I  forgive  thy  duty :  adieu. 

Jaq,  Good  Costard,  go  with  me. — Sir,  God  save  your  life ! 

Cost,  Have  with  thee,  my  girL  [Exeunt  Cost.  andjAQ. 

Nath,  Sir,  you  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of  God,  very  religiously ; 
and,  as  a  certain  father  saith — 

HoL  Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  father ;  I  do  fear  colourable  colours. 
But  to  return  to  the  verses :  did  they  please  you,  Sir  Nathaniel  ] 

Nath,  Marvellous  well  for  the  pen. 

HoL  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  father's  of  a  certain  pupil  of  mine ; 
where,  if,  befoxe  repast,  it  shall  please  you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a 
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grace,  I  will,  on  my  privilege  I  have  with  the  parents  of  the  foresaid 
child  or  pupil,  undertake  your  dm  venuto;  where  I  will  prove  those 
verses  to  be  very  unlearned,  neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  in- 
vention :  I  beseech  your  society. 

Nath.  And  thank  you  too  ,  for  society  (saith  the  text)  is  the  hap- 
piness of  life. 

HoL  And,  certes,  the  text  most  infallibly  concludes  it — [To  Dull.] 
Sir,  I  do  invite  you  too ;  you  shall  not  say  me  nay :  pauca  verba. 
Away !  the  gentles  are  at  their  game,  and  we  will  to  our  recreation. 

\Extuni. 

SCENE  III.— Another  pari  of  the  Park. 

Enter  BiRON,  with  a  paper, 

Biron.  The  king  he  is  hunting  the  deer ,  I  am  coursing  myself: 
they  have  pitched  a  toil ;  I  am  toiling  in  a  pitch, — pitch  that  defiles : 
defile !  a  foul  word.  Well,  Sit  thee  down,  sorrow !  for  so  they  say 
the  fool  said,  and  so  say  I,  and  I  the  fool :  well  proved,  wit !  By 
the  lord,  this  love  is  as  mad  as  Ajax :  it  kills  sheep ;  it  kills  me,  I  a 
sheep :  well  proved  again  o'  my  side  I  I  will  not  love :  if  I  do,  hang 
me ;  i'  faith,  I  will  not  O,  but  her  eye, — ^by  this  light,  but  for  her 
eye,  I  would  not  love  her ;  yes,  for  her  two  eyes.  Well,  I  do  nothing 
in  the  world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat  By  heaven,  I  do  love : 
and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme,  and  to  be  melancholy ;  and  here  is 
part  of  my  rhyme,  and  here  my  melancholy.  Well,  she  hath  one  o' 
my  sonnets  already :  the  clown  bore  it,  the  fool  sent  it,  and  the  lady 
hath  it :  sweet  clown,  sweeter  fool,  sweetest  lady !  By  the  world,  I 
would  not  care  a  pin  if  the  other  three  were  in. — Here  comes  one 
with  a  paper :  God  give  him  grace  to  groan !         \Get5  up  into  a  tree. 

Enter  the  King  with  a  paper. 

King.  Ah  me ! 

Biron.  [Aside.]  Shot,  by  heaven  I — Proceed,  sweet  Cupid:  thou 
hzst  thumped  him  with  thy  bird-bolt  under  the  left  pap. — In  faith, 
secrets ! — 

JCing.  [Reatls.] 

"  So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  snn  gives  not 

To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose, 
As  thy  eye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have  smote 

The  dew  of  night  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows : 
Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright 

Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light ; 

Thou  shin'st  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep : 
No  drop  but  as  a  coach  doth  carry  thee ; 

So  ridest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woe. 
Do  but  behold  the  tears  that  swell  in  me, 

And  they  thy  gloxy  through  my  grief  will  show  1 
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But  do  not  love  thyself;  then  thou  wilt  keep 
My  tears  for  glasses,  and  still  make  me  weep. 
O  queen  of  queens !  how  far  thou  dost  excel. 
No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  telL** 

How  shall  she  know  my  griefs?    I '11  drop  the  paper. 

Sweet  leaves,  shade  folly. — Who  iS  he  comes  here  1  [Steps  aside. 

[Aside."]  What,  Longavillel  and  reading?  listen,  ear. 

£iron.  [Aside^  Now,  in  thy  likeness,  one  more  fool  appear ! 

Enter  LoNGAvn^LE,  with  a  paper. 

Long.  Ah  me  1  I  am  forsworn. 

Biron,   [Aside.]   Why,  he  comes  in  like  a  perjure,  wearing 
papers. 

J^ing.  [Aside.]  In  love,  I  hope  :  sweet  fellowship  in  shame ! 

Biron.  [Aside.]  One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the  name. 

Long.  Am  I  the  first  that  have  been  perjur'd  sol 

Biron,  [Aside.]  I  could  put  thee  in  comfort, — ^not  by  two  that 
I  know : 
Thou  mak'st  the  triumviry,  the  comer-cap  of  society, 
The  shape  of  love's  Tyburn,  that  hangs  up  simplicity. 

Long.  I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to  move : — 
O  sweet  Maria,  empress  of,  my  love ! 
These  numbers  will  I  tear,  and  write  in  prose. 

Biron,   [Aside,]   O,  rh)anes  are  guards  on  wanton  ("upid's 
hose: 
Disfigure  not  his  slop. 

Long,  This  same  shall  go. — 

[Reads.] 

•*Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, — 

'Gainst  whom  the  world  can  not  hold  arguments- 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury? 

VoMTS  for  thee  broke,  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove, 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee  $ 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 

Thy  grace,  being  gained,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is : 

Then  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost  shines 
Exhal^st  this  vapour-vow ;  in  ^hee  it  is : 

If  broken,  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise^ 
To  lose  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise  ?  " 

Bircn.  [Aside^  This  is  the  liver  vein,  which  makes  flesh  a 
deity; 
A  green  goose,  a  goddess :  pure,  pure  idolatry. 
God  amend  us,  God  amend  I  we  are  much  out  o'  the  way. 

2B 
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Long.  By  whom  shall  I  send  thisl — Company!  stay. 

\Step5  aside, 

Biron,  [-<4xMfe]  All  hid,  all  hid, — ^an  old  infant  play. 
Like  a  demi-god  here  sit  I  in  the  sky, 
And  wretched  fools'  secrets  heedfiilly  o'er-eye. 
More  sacks  to  the  mill!    'O  heavens,  I  have  my  wish  I 

Dumain  transformed !  four  woodcocks  in  a  dish ! 

Dum,  O  most  divine  Kate ! 

Biron.  [Asid^,]  O  most  profane  coxcomb  I 

Dum,  By  heaven,  the  wonder  of  a  mortal  eye ! 

Biron.  [Asid^.]  By  earth,  she  is  not :  corporal,  there  you  lie. 

Dum,  Her  amber  hairs  for  foul  have  amber  coted. 

Biron,  [Aside,]  An  araber-colour'd  raven  was  well  noted. 

Dum,  As  upright  as  the  cedar. 

Biron,  \Aside,\  Stoop,  I  say ; 

Her  shoulder  is  with  child. 

Dum,  As  fair  as  day. 

Biron,  [Aside.]  Ay,  as  some  days;  but  then  no  sun  must 
shine. 

Dum,  O  that  I  had  my  wish ! 

Limg,  [Aside,]  And  I  had  mine ! 

King,  [Aside,]  And  I  mine  too,  good  lord  I 

Biron,  [Aside.]  Amen,  so  I  had  mine :  is  not  that  a  good 
word? 

Dum,  I  would  forget  her ;  but  a  fever  she 
Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remembered  be. 

Biron,  [Aside,]  A  fever  in  your  blood  1  why,  then  incision 
Would  let  her  out  in  saucers :  sweet  misprision ! 

Dum,  Once  more  I  '11  read  the  ode  that  I  have  writ. 

Biron.  [Aside.]  Once  more  I'll  mark  how  love  can  >ary  wit 

Dum,  [Reads,] 


<« 


On  a  day, — alack  the  day ! — 
Love,  whose  monlh  is  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom,  passing  fair, 
Pla3ring  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind. 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find  ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wish*d  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Air»  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow  j 
Aify  would  I  might  triumph  so ! 
Bat  alack  !  my  hand  is  swon. 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  firom  thy  thorn ;-« 
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Vow,  alack  !  for  youth  unmeet. 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweeL 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me, 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee,— 
Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love." 

This  will  I  send,  and  something  else  more  plain. 
That  shall  express  my  true  love's  fasting  pain, 
O,  would  the  King,  Biron,  and  Longaville, 
Were  lovers  too !    Ill,  to  example  ill. 
Would  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  perjur'd  note ; 
For  none  offend,  where  all  alike  do  dote. 

Long.  {Advancing?^  Dumain,  thy  love  is  far  from  charity, 
That  in  love's  grief  desir'st  society : 
You  may  look  pale,  but  I  should  blush,  I  know, 
To  be  overheard,  and  taken  napping  so. 

King,  \A(ivancing!\  Come,  Sir,  you  blush :  as  his  your  case  ia 
such; 
You  chide  at  him,  offending  twice  as  much : 
You  do  not  love  Maria ;  Longaville 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile, 
Nor  never  lay  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 
His  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  his  heart ! 
I  have  been  closely  shrouded  in  this  bush. 
And  mark'd  you  both,  and  for  you  both  did  blush : 
I  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  observ'd  your  fashion, 
Saw  sighs  reek  from  you,  noted  well  your  passion : 
Ah  me !  says  one ;  O  Jove  I  the  other  cries ; 
One,  her  hairs  were  gold,  crystal  the  other's  eyes : 
To  Long.]  You  would  for  paradise  break  faith  and  troth  ; 
To  Dumain.]  And  Jove,  for  your  love,  would  infringe  an  oath. 
What  will  Biron  say,  when  that  he  shall  hear 
Faith  infringM,  which  such  zeal  did  swear  ? 
How  will  he  scorn !  how  will  he  spend  his  wit  i 
How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it  1 
For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see, 
I  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  l}y  me. 

Biron,  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy.— 

[Descends  from  iJie  tree. 
Ah,  good  my  liege,  T  pray  thee,  pardon  me : 
Good  heart !  what  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove 
These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love  1 
Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches ;  in  your  tears 
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There  is  no  certain  princess  that  appears , 
You'll  not  be  perjui^d,  'tis  a  hateful  thing; 
Tush !  none  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting. 
But  are  you  not  asham'd  1  nay,  are  you  not. 
All  three  of  you,  to  be  thus  much  o'ershot  1 
You  found  his  mote ;  the  king  your  mote  did  see  ; 
But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 

0,  what  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen, 
Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen ! 

0  me,  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat. 
To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat  1 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig, 

And  profound  Solomon  tuning  a  jig, 

And  Nestor  play  at  push-pin  iidth  the  boys, 

And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys  I 

Where  lies  thy  grief,  O  tell  me,  good  Dumain  I 

And,  gentle  Longaville,  where  lies  thy  pain  ] 

And  where  my  liege's?  all  about  the  breast : — * 

A  caudle,  ho  I 

King.  Too  bitter  is  thy  jest 

Are  we  betray'd  thus  to  thy  over-view  ] 

Biron,  Not  you  to  me,  but  I  betray'd  by  you : 

1,  that  am  honest ;  I,  that  hold  it  sin 
To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in ; 

1  am  betray'd,  by  keeping  company 

With  men,  like  men,  of  strange  inconstancy. 
When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  I 
Or  groan  for  Joan  1  or  spend  a  minute's  time 
In  pruning  me  1    When  shall  you  hear  that  I 
Will  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  an  eye, 
A  gait,  a  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  waist, 
A  leg,  a  limb  1 — 

King.  Soft !     Whither  away  so  fast  ? 

A  true  man,  or  a  thief,  that  gallops  so  1 

Biron.  I  post  from  love ;  good  lover,  let  me  go. 

Enter  Jaquenetta,  with  letter^  and  Costard. 

Jaq.  God  bless  the  king ! 

King,  What  present  hast  thou  there  1 

Cost.  Some  certain  treason. 

King.  What  makes  treason  here  ? 

Cost  Nay,  it  makes  nothing.  Sir. 

King.  If  it  mar  nothing  neither, 

The  treason  and  you  go  in  peace  away  together. 
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Jaq,  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  this  letter  be  read : 
Our  person  misdoubts  it ;  'twas  treason,  he  said. 

King.  Biron,  read  it  over. —         [Biron  takes  Utter  from  Jaq. 
Where  hadst  thou  it  1 
Jaq.  Of  Costard. 

King.  Where  hadst  thou  it? 

Cost.  Of  Dun  Adramadio,  Dun  Adramadio. 

[Biron  tears  the  Utter. 

King,  How  now !  what  is  in  youl  why  dost  thou  tear  iti 

Biron.  A  toy,  ray  liege,  a  toy :  your  grace  needs  not  fear  it 

Long.  It  did  move  him  to  passion,  and  therefore  let 's  hear  it 

£>um.  [Picking  up  tkepUces."]  It  is  Biron's  writing,  and  here  is 
his  name. 

Biron.  [To  Costard.]  Ah,  you  whoreson  loggerhead!  you 
were  bom  to  do  me  shame. — 
Guilty,  my  lord,  guilty  I  I  confess,  I  confess. 

King  What] 

Biroft.  That  3'ou  three  fools  lack'd  me,  fool,  to  make  up  the 
mess: 
He,  he,  and  you, — and  you  my  liege, — and  I, 
Are  pick-purses  in  love,  and  we  deserve  to  die. 
O,  dismiss  this  audience,  and  I  shall  tell  you  more. 

Dtim.  Now  the  number  is  even. 

Biron.  True,  true ;  we  are  four. — 

Will  these  turtles  be  gone  % 

King.  Hence,  Sirs  ;  away ! 

Cost.  Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the  traitors  stay. 

[Exeuni  Costard  and  Jaquenetta. 

Biron.  Sweet  lords,  sweet  lovers,  O,  let  us  embrace  I 

As  true  we  are  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be : 
The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  show  his  face ; 

Young  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree : 
We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  born ; 
Therefore,  of  all  hands  must  we  be  forsworn. 

King.  What,  did  these  rent  lines  show  some  love  of  thme  1 

Biron.  Did  they,  quoth  you  1    Who  sees  the  heavenly  Rosa- 
line, 
That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

At  tlie  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east, 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head ;  and,  strucken  bHnd, 

Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast  % 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 
That  is  not  bUnded  by  her  majesty  f 
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King,  What  zeal,  what  fury  hath  inspired  thee  now  1 
My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon  ; 

She,  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  a  light 

Biron,  My  eyes  are,  then,  no  eyes,  nor  I  Biron : 

O,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night  I 
Of  all  complexions  the  cull'd  sovereignty 

Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek ; 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity. 

Where  nothing  wants  that  want  itself  doth  seek. 
Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues, — 

Fie,  painted  rhetoric !  O,  she  needs  it  not : 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs, — 

She  passes  praise ;  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot 
A  wither  d  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn, 

Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye : 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-bom, 

And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy  : 
O,  'tis  the  sun,  that  maketh  all  things  shine. 

King,  By  heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 

Biron,  Is  ebony  like  her  1    O  wood  divine  I 

A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity. 
O,  who  can  give  an  oath  ?  where  is  a  booK  ? 

That  T  may  swear  beauty  doth  beauty  lack, 
If  that  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look : 

No  face  is  fair,  that  is  not  full  so  black. 

Kifig,  O  paradox  !     Black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 

The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  scowl  of  night ; 
And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well. 

Biron,  Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits  of  light 
O,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  deck'd, 

It  mourns  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair, 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect ; 

And  therefore  is  she  bom  to  make  black  fair. 
Her  favour  tums  the  fashion  of  the  days. 

For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now ; 
And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise, 

Paints  itself  black,  to  imitate  her  brow. 

Dum,  To  look  like  her  are  chimney-sweepers  black. 

Long,  And  since  her  time  are  colliers  counted  bright 

King,  And  Ethiops  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack. 

Dum,  Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  light 

Biron,  Your  mistresses  dare  never  come  in  rain, 
For  fear  their  colours  should  be  wash'd  away. 

King,  'Twere  good,  yours  did ;  for,  Sir,  to  tell  you  plain, 
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I  '11  find  a  fairer  face  not  wash'd  to-day. 

Biron.  I  '11  prove  her  fiair,  or  talk  till  doomsday  here. 

King,  No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so  much  as  she. 

£>um,  I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuff  so  dear. 

Long,  Look,  here's  thy  love:  [Showing  /lis  s/toe.]  my  foot 
and  her  face  see. 

Biron,  O,  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine  eyes, 
Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread. 

Dum,  O  vile !  then,  as  she  goes,  what  upward  lies 
The  street  should  see,  as  she  walked  over  head. 

King,  But  what  of  this  1    Are  we  not  all  in  love  % 

Biron,  O,  nothing  so  sure ;  and  thereby  all  forsworn. 

King,  Then  leave  this  chat :  and,  good  Biron,  now  prove 
Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn. 

Dum,  Ay,  marry,  there ;  some  flattery  for  this  evil 

Long.  O,  some  authority  how  to  proceed  ; 
Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil. 

Z>um.  Some  salve  for  perjury. 

BirofL  O,  'tis  more  than  need.  — 

Have  at  you,  then,  affection's  men  at  arms 
Consider  what  you  first  did  swear  unto, — 
To  fest,  to  study,  and  to  see  no  woman  ; 
Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 
Say,  can  you  fast  f  your  stomachs  are  too  young  ; 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies. 
And  where  that  you  have  vow'd  to  study,  lords, 
In  that  each  of  you  hath  forsworn  his  book, — 
Can  you  still  dream,  and  pore,  and  thereon  look  t 
For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you, 
Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence, 
Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face  f 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive, — 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  Academes, 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire; 
Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries. 
As  motion,  and  long-during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 
Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  face. 
You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eye% 
And  study,  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow ; 
For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world. 
Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye  1 
Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  oiurself. 
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And  where  we  are,  our  learning  likewise  is. 

Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes, 

Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ? 

O  we  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords, 

And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books  : 

For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  you. 

In  leaden  contemplation,  have  found  out 

Such  fiery  numbers,  as  the  prompting  eyes 

Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enrich'd  you  with ! 

Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain  ; 

And  therefore,  finding  barren  practisers, 

Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil : 

But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes. 

Lives  not  alone  immurbd  in  the  brain  ; 

But,  with  the  motion  of  all  elements. 

Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power, 

And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power, 

Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 

It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye, — 

A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind  ; 

A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound. 

When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopp'd : 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft,  and  sensible, 

Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails : 

Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste ; 

For  valour  is  not  Love  a  Hercules, 

Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides  ? 

Subtle  as  sphinx ;  as  sweet  and  musical 

As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair ; 

And,  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 

Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write. 

Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  Love's  sighs: 

O,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears. 

And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility. 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive  : 

They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire ; 

They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  Academes, 

That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world. 

Else  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent. 

Then,  fools  you  were  these  women  to  forswear : 

Or,  keeping  what  is  sworn,  you  will  prove  fools. 

For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love ; 

Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men  ; 
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Or  for  men's  sake,  the  authors  of  these  women ; 
Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men ; 
I^t  us  once  lose  our  oaths,  to  find  ourselves, 
Or  else  we  lose  ourselves  to  keep  our  oath& 
It  is  religion  to  be  thus  forsworn  ; 
For  charity  itself  fulfils  the  law, — 
And  who  can  sever  love  firom  charity  ? 

J^ing.  Saint  Cupid,  then !  and,  soldiers,  to  the  field ! 

Biron,  Advance  your  standards,  and  upon  them,  lords! 
Pell-mell,  down  >vith  them !  but  be  first  advis'd, 
In  conflict  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them. 

Long.  Now  to  plain-dealing ;  lay  these  glozes  by : 
Shall  we  resolve  to  woo  these  girls  of  France  ? 

King,  And  win  them  too :  therefore  let  us  devise 
Some  entertainment  for  them  in  their  tents. 

Biron.  First,  from  the  park  let  us  conduct  them  thither ; 
Then,  homeward,  every  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  his  fair  mistress.     In  the  afternoon 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them. 
Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape  ; 
For  revels,  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours, 
Fore-run  fair  Love,  strewing  her  way  with  flowers. 

King,  Away,  away !  no  time  shall  be  omitted, 
That  will  be  time,  and  may  by  us  be  fitted. 

Biron.  Allons  I  aliens  ! — Sow'd  cockle  reap'd  no  com  ; 

And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure : 
Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  forsworn ; 

If  so,  our  copper  buys  no  better  treasure.  [Exeuni, 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— Another  part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  HoLOFERNES,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Hoi.  Satis  quod  sufficit. 

Nath.  I  praise  God  for  you,  Sir:  your  reasons  at  dinner  have 
been  sharp  and  sententious ;  pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  with- 
out affection,  audacious  without  impudency,  learned  without  opinion, 
and  strange  without  heresy,  I  did  converse  this  quondafh  day  with 
a  companion  of  the  king's,  who  is  intituled,  nominated,  or  called, 
Don  Adriano  de  Armado. 

Hoi.  Novi  hominem  tanquam  te:  his  humour  is  lofty,  his  discourse 
peremptory,  his  tongue  filed,  his  eye  ambitious,  his  gait  majestical. 
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and  his  general  behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thrasonical.  He  is 
too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peri- 
grinate,  as  I  may  call  it 

Nath,  A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet, 

\Tak€5  out  his  table-book. 

HoL  He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the 
staple  of  his  argument  I  abhor  such  fanatical  phantasms,  such  in- 
soqiable  and  point-devise  companions ;  such  rackers  of  orthography, 
as  to  speak  dout,  fine,  when  he  should  say,  doubt ;  det,  when  he 
should  pronounce,  debt, — d,  e,  b,  t,  not  d,  e,  t :  he  clepeth  a  calf, 
cauf ;  half,  hauf ;  neighbour  vocatur  nebour ;  neigh  abbreviated  ne. 
This  is  abhominable, — ^which  he  would  call  abominable :  it  insinu- 
ateth  me  of  insanie ;  ne  intelligis  domine  ?  to  make  frantic,  lunatic. 

JVafA,  Laus  DeOy  bone  inteiiigo, 

HoL  Bofu! — bone^  for  bene:  Priscian  a  little  scratched;  'twill 
serve. 

Nath,    Videsne  quis  venit  f 

HoL    VideOj  etgaudeo. 

Enter  Armado,  MoTif,  and  CosTARIX 

Arm.  [To  Moth.]  Chirrah  1 

HoL  Quare  Chirrah,  not  sirrah  1 

Arm.  Men  of  peace,  well  encountered. 

HoL  Most  military  Sir,  salutation. 

Moth.  [Aside  to  Costard.]  They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of 
languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps. 

Cost.  [Aside  to  Moth.]  O,  they  have  lived  long  on  the  alms-basket 
of  words.  I  marvel  thy  master  hath  not  eaten  thee  for  a  word  ;  for 
thou  art  not  so  long  by  the  head  as  honorificabiliitidinitatibus :  thou 
art  easier  swallowed  than  a  flap-dragon. 

Moth.  [Aside  to  Costard.]  Peace  1  the  peal  begins. 

Arm.  [To  HoL.]  Monsieur,  are  you  not  lettered? 

Moth.  Yes,  yes ;  he  teaches  boys  the  horn-book. — What  is  a,  b, 
spelt  backward,  with  the  horn  on  his  head  % 

HoL  B,  a,  pueritia^  with  a  horn  added. 

Moth.  Ba  1  most  silly  sheep,  with  a  horn. — You  hear  his  learning. 

HoL  QuiSy  quis,  thou  consonant  ? 

Moth.  The  third  of  the  five  vowels,  if  you  repeat  them ;  or  the 
fifth,  if  L 

HoL  I  will  repeat  them, — ^a,  e,  i. — 

Moth.  The  sheep ;  the  other  two  concludes  it, — o,  u. 

Arm.  Now,  by  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  sweet 
touch,  a  quick  venew  of  wit,  snip,  snap,  quick  and  home  I  it  rejoiceth 
my  intellect :  true  wit  I 
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Moth.  Offered  by  a  child  to  an  old  man ;  which  is  wit-old. 

HoL  What  is  the  figure  1  what  is  the  figure  1 

Moth,  Horns. 

HoL  Thou  disputest  like  an  infant :  go,  whip  thy  gig. 

Moth,  Lend  me  your  horn  to  make  one,  and  I  will  whip  about 
your  infamy  circum  circd^ — 2l  gig  of  a  cuckold's  horn. 

Cost,  An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou  shouldst  have  it 
to  buy  gingerbread :  hold,  there  is  the  very  remuneration  I  had  of 
thy  master,  thou  half-penny  purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discre- 
tion. O,  an  the  heavens  were  so  pleased  that  thou  wert  but  my 
bastard,  what  a  joyful  father  wouldst  thou  make  me  !  Go  to ;  thou 
hast  it  ad  dunghill^  at  the  fingers'  ends,  as  they  say. 

HoL  O,  I  smell  false  Latin  ;  dunghill  for  unguem. 

Arm,  Arts-man,  praambula;  we  will  be  singled  from  the  barbar- 
ous. Do  you  not  educate  youth  at  the  charge-house  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  ? 

HoL  Or  monsy  the  hill. 

Arm,  At  your  sweet  pleasure,  for  the  mountain. 

HoL  I  do,  sans  question. 

Arm,  Sir,  it  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure  and  affection,  to 
congratulate  the  princess  at  her  pavilion  in  the  posteriors  of  this  day, 
which  the  rude  multitude  call  the  afternoon. 

HoL  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  generous  Sir,  is  liable,  con- 
gruent, and  measiurable  for  the  afternoon :  the  word  is  well  culled ; 
choice,  sweet,  and  apt,  I  do  assure  you.  Sir,  I  do  assure. 

Arm,  Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman ;  and  my  familiar,  I  do 
assure  you,  very  good  friend : — for  what  is  inward  •  between  us,  let  it 
pass : — I  do  beseech  thee,  remember  thy  courtesy  ; — I  beseech  thee, 
apparel  thy  head : — and  among  other  importunate  and  most  serious 
designs, — and  of  great  import  indeed,  too, — but  let  that  pass : — for  I 
must  tell  thee,  it  will  please  his  grace,  by  the  world,  sometime  to  lean 
upon  my  poor  shoulder,  and  with  his  royal  finger,  thus,  dally  with 
my  excrement,  with  my  mustachio, — ^but,  sweet  heart,  let  that  pass. 
By  the  world,  I  recount  no  fable :  some  certain  special  honours  it 
pleaseth  his  greatness  to  impart  to  Armado,  a  soldier,  a  man  of 
travel,  that  hath  seen  the  world, — but  let  that  pass. — ^The  very  all 
of  all  is, — ^but,  sweet  heart,  I  do  implore  secrecy, — that  the  king 
would  have  me  present  the  princess,  sweet  chuck,  with  some  delight- 
ful ostentation,  or  show,  or  pageant,  or  antick,  or  fire-work.  Now, 
understanding  that  the  curate  and  your  sweet  self  are  good  at  such 
eruptions,  and  sudden  breaking  out  of  mirth,  as  it  were,  I  have  ac- 
quainted you  withal,  to  the  end  to  crave  your  assistance. 

HoL  Sir,  you  shall  present  before  her  the  nine  Worthies. — Sir 
Nathaniel,  as  concerning  some  entertainment  of  time,  some  show  in 
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the  posterior  of  this  day,  to  be  rendered  by  our  assistance,  at  the 
king's  command,  and  this  most  gallant,  illustrate,  and  learned  gentle- 
man, before  the  princess,  I  say,  none  so  fit  as  to  present  the  nine 
Worthies. 

Nath.  Where  will  you  find  men  worthy  enough  to  present  them  ? 

HoL  Joshua,  yourself;  myself,  or  this  gallant  gentleman,  Judas 
Maccabeus  ;  this  swain,  because  of  his  great  limb  or  joint,  shall  pass 
Pompey  the  great ;  the  page,  Hercules, — 

Arm,  Pardon,  Sir;  error:  he  is  not  quantity  enough  for  that 
worth/s  thumb :  he  is  not  so  big  as  the  end  of  his  club. 

HoL  Shall  I  have  audience  1  he  shall  present  Hercules  in  minority : 
his  enter  and  exit  shall  be  strangling  a  snake ;  and  I  will  have  an 
apology  for  that  purpose. 

Moth,  An  excellent  device  I  so,  if  any  of  the  audience  hiss,  you 
may  cry,  "Well  done,  Hercules!  now  thou  crushest  the  snake!** 
that  is  the  way  to  make  an  offence  gracious,  though  few  have  the 
grace  to  do  it 

Arm,  For  the  rest  of  the  Worthies  % — 

HoL  I  will  play  three  myself. 

Moth,  Thrice-worthy  gentleman  I 

Arm,  Shall  I  tell  you  a  thing  1 

HoL  We  attend. 

Arm,  We  will  have,  if  this  fadge  not,  an  antick.  I  beseech  you, 
follow. 

Hcl,  Via,  goodman  Dull!  thou  hast  spoken  no  word  all  this 
while. 

J?u//.  Nor  understood  none  neither,  Sir. 

HoL  Alions!  we  will  employ  thee. 

DulL  I  '11  make  one  in  a  <^ance,  or  so ;  or  I  will  play  on  the 
tabor  to  the  Worthies,  and  let  them  dance  the  hay. 

HoL  Most  dull,  honest  Dull ! — to  our  sport,  away !  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  W,— Another  part  of  the  Park,     Before  the 

Princess'  Pavilion, 

Enter  the  Princess,  Katharine,  Rosaline,  and  Maria. 

Prin,  Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart. 
If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in  ; 
A  lady  wall'd  about  with  diamonds  ! — 
Look  you,  what  I  have  from  the  loving  king. 
Ros,  Madam,  came  nothing  else  along  with  that  ] 
Prin,  Nothing  but  this !  yes,  as  much  love  in  rhyme 
As  would  be  cramm'd  up  in  a  sheet  ot  paper. 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all, 
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That  he  was  fain  to  seal  on  Cupid's  name. 

J^os,  That  was  the  way  to  make  his  god-head  wax  ^ 
For  he  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 

Kath,  Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallows  too. 

Ros,  You  '11  ne'er  be  friends  with  him ;  he  kill'd  your  sister. 

Kath.  He  made  her  melancholy,  sad,  and  heavy ; 
And  so  she  died  :  had  she  been  light,  like  you, 
Of  such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit. 
She  might  ha'  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died  : 
And  so  may  you  ;  for  a  light  heart  lives  long. 

J^os.  What 's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of  this  light  word  1 

Kath,  A  light  condition  in  a  beauty  dark. 

J^os,  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning  out 

Kai?u  You  '11  mar  the  light  by  taking  it  in  snuff; 
Therefore,  I  '11  darkly  end  the  argument 

Ros,  Look,  what  you  do,  you  do  it  still  i'  the  dark, 

Kath,  So  do  not  you,  for  you  are  a  light  wench. 

Ros,  Indeed  I  weigh  not  you,  and  therefore  light 

Kath.  You  weigh  me  not  1    O,  that 's  you  care  not  for  mc 

Kos.  Great  reason ;  for.  Past  cure  is  still  past  care. 

Frin,  Well  bandied  both  ;  a  set  of  wit  well  pla/d.— 
But  Rosaline,  you  have  a  favour  too : 
Who  sent  it  1  and  what  is  it  1 

Kos.  I  would  you  knew : 

An  if  my  face  were  but  as  fair  as  yours. 
My  favour  were  as  great ;  be  witness  this. 
Nay,  I  have  verses  too,  I  thank  Biron : 
The  numbers  true  ;  and,  were  the  numb'ring  too, 
I  were  the  fairest  goddess  on  the  ground : 
I  am  compar'd  to  twenty  thousand  fairs. 
O,  he  hath  drav/n  my  picture  in  his  letter  I 

Frin.  Any  thing  like  1 

Fos,  Much,  in  the  letters ;  nothing  in  the  praise. 

Frin,  Beauteous  as  ink  ;  a  good  conclusion, 

Kath,  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book. 

Kos,  'Ware  pencils,  ho !  let  me  not  die  your  debtor, 
My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter  : 
O,  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's ! 

Kath,  A  pox  of  that  jest  I  and  I  beshrew  all  shrows  I 

Frin.  But,  Katharine,  what  was  sent  to  you  from  fair  Dumain] 

Kath.  Madam,  this  glove. 

Prin.  Did  he  not  send  you  twsun  t 

Kath,  Yes,  madam  ;  and  moreover, 
Some  thousand  verses  of  a  faithful  lover^— 


^ 
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A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy, 
Vilely  compird,  profound  simplicity. 

Mar,  This,  and  these  pearls,  to  me  sent  Longaville : 
The  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile. 

Prin.  I  think  no  less.     Dost  thou  not  wish  in  heart, 
The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  short  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  or  I  would  these  hands  might  never  part. 

Prin.  We  are  wise  girls  to  mock  our  lovers  so. 

Ros.  They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mocking  so. 
That  same  Biron  I  '11  torture  ere  I  go : 

0  that  I  knew  he  were  but  in  by  the  week  ! 
How  I  would  make  him  fawn,  and  beg,  and  seek, 
And  wait  the  season,  and  observe  the  times. 
And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes. 
And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  'bests, 

And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests  1 
So  portent-like  would  I  o'ersway  his  state. 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fate. 

PrtTL  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are  catch'd. 
As  wit  tum'd  fool :  folly,  in  wisdom  hatch'd. 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school. 
And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool.  • 

Ros.  The  blood  of  youth  bums  not  with  such  excess. 
As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness. 

Mar  Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note* 
As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote ; 
Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply 
To  prove,  by  wit,  worth  in  simplicity. 

Prin.  Here  comes  Boyet,  and  mirth  is  in  his  face. 

Enter  BoYET. 

Boyet.  O,  I  am  stabb'd  with  laughter  1     Where 's  her  grace  1 

Prin.  Thy  news,  Boyet  % 

Boyet.  Prepare,  madam,  prepare ! — 

Arm,  wenches,  arm  !  encounters  mounted  are 
Against  your  peace :  Love  doth  approach  disguis'd, 
Armfed  in  arguments ;  you  '11  be  surpris'd : 
Muster  your  wits  ;  stand  in  your  own  defence  ; 
Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards,  and  fly  hence. 

Prin.  Saint  Dennis  to  saint  Cupid !     What  are  they 
That  charge  their  breath  against  us  ?  say,  scout,  say. 

Boyet.  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore, 

1  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  some  half  an  hour ; 
When,  lo !  to  interrupt  my  purpos'd  rest» 
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Toward  that  shade  I  might  behold  addrest 

The  king  and  his  companions :  warily 

I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by, 

And  overheard  what  you  shall  overhear,^ 

That,  by  and  by,  disguised  they  will  be  here. 

Their  herald  is  a  pretty  knavish  page, 

That  well  by  heart  hath  conn'd  his  embassage : 

Action  and  accent  did  they  teach  him  there  ; 

"  Thus  must  thou  speak,  and  thus  thy  body  bear:* 

And  ever  and  anon  they  made  a  doubt, 

Presence  majestical  would  put  him  out ; 

"  For,"  quoth  the  king,  "  an  angel  shalt  thou  see  ; 

Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously." 

The  boy  replied,  "  An  angel  is  not  evil ; 

I  should  have  feap'd  her,  had  she  been  a  devil" 

With  that,  all  laughed,  and  clapp'd  him  on  the  shoulder, 

Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder : 

One  rubb*d  his  elbow,  thus,  and  fleer'd,  and  swore 

A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before  ; 

Another,  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 

Cr/d  "  Via  I  we  will  do 't,  come  what  will  come ;  ^ 

The  third  he  capered,  and  cried,  "  All  goes  well ;" 

The  fourth  tum'd  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  felL 

With  that,  they  all  did  tumble  on  the  ground. 

With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profound. 

That  in  this  spleen  ridiculous  appears^ 

To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears. 

Prin.  But  what,  but  what,  come  they  to  visit  usi 
Boyet  They  do,  they  do ;  and  are  apparel'd  thus, — 

Like  Muscovites  or  Russians,  as  I  guess. 

Their  purpose  is,  to  parle,  to  court,  and  dance ; 

And  every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance 

Unto  his  several  mistress, — which  they  'U  know 

By  favours  several  which  they  did  bestow. 
Prin.  And  will  they  sol  the  gallants  shall  be  task'd:— 

For,  ladies,  we  will  every  one  be  mask'd ; 

And  not  a  man  of  them  shall  have  the  grace. 

Despite  of  suit,  to  see  a  lad/s  face. — 

Hold,  Rosaline,  this  favour  thou  shalt  wear. 

And  then  the  king  will  court  thee  for  his  dear ; 

Hold,  take  thou  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  thine, 

So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Rosaline. — 

And  change  you  favours,  too ;  so  shall  your  loves 

Woo  contrary,  deceived  by  these  removes. 
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jRos.  Come  on,  then  ;  wear  the  favours  most  in  sight 
Kaih,  But  in  this  changing  what  is  your  intent ) 
Frin,  The  effect  of  my  intent  is,  to  cross  theirs : 

They  do  it  but  in  mocking  merriment ; 

And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent 

Their  several  counsels  they  unbosom  shall 

To  loves  mistook  ;  andf  so  be  mock'd  withal 

Upon  the  next  occasion  that  we  meet, 

With  visages  displa/d,  to  talk  and  greet 
Ros.  But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us  to 't  f 
Frin.  No,  to  the  death,  we  will  not  move  a  foot : 

Nor  to  their  penned  speech  render  we  no  grace ; 

But  while  'tis  spoke,  each  turn  away  her  face. 

Boyet  Why,  that  contempt  will  kill  the  speaker's  hearty 

And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part, 
Frin.  Therefore  I  do  it ;  and  I  make  no  doubt, 

The  rest  will  ne'er  come  in,  if  he  be  out 

There 's  no  such  sport,  as  sport  by  sport  o'erthrown ; 

To  make  theirs  ours,  and  ours  none  but  our  own  ; 

So  shall  we  stay,  mocking  intended  game ; 

And  they,  well  mock'd,  depart  away  with  shame. 

[Trumpets  sound  within, 
Boyet.  The  trumpet  sounds :  be  mask'd ;  the  maskers  come. 

[T/u  ladies  mask. 

Enter  the  King,  BiRON,  LONGAVILLE,  and  Dumain,  in  Russian  habits^  and 
masked;  MoTH,  Musicians,  am/ Attendants. 

Moth.  "  All  hail,  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth !" — 

Boyet.  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffeta. 

Moth.  "  A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames, 

[The  ladies  turn  their  backs  to  hitn. 
That  ever  tum'd  their — ^backs — to  mortal  views !" 

Biron.  "  Their  eyes,"  villain,  "  theu:  eyes." 

Moth.  "  That  ever  tum'd  their  eyes  to  mortal  views  I 
Out—" 

Boyet.  True ;  "  out,"  indeed. 

Moth,  "  Out  of  your  favours,  heavenly  spirits,  vouchsafe 
Not  to  behold  "— 

Biron.  "  Once  to  behold,"  rogue. 

Moth.  "  Once  to  behold  with  your  sun-beambd  eyes, 
—with  your  sun-beamed  eyes  " — 

Boyet.  They  will  not  answer  to  that  epithet ; 
You  were  best  call  it  "  daughter-beamed  eyes." 

Moth.  They  do  not  mark  me,  and  that  brings  me  out 
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Biren,  Is  this  your  perfectnessf  be  gone,  you  rogee ! 

[Exit  Moth, 

J^os.  What  would  these  strangers?  know  their  minds,  Boyet: 
If  they  do  speak  our  language,  'tis  our  will 
That  some  plain  man  recount  theu:  purposes : 
Know  what  they  would. 

Boyet  What  would  you  with  the  princess  1 

Birofu  Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  visitation. 

Ros.  What  would  they,  say  they  1 

Boyet  Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  visitation. 

Ros,  Why,  that  they  have ;  and  bid  them  so  be  gone. 

Boyet,  She  says,  you  have  it,  and  you  may  be  gone. 

King,  Say  to  her,  we  have  measur'd  many  miles, 
To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass. 

Boyet,  They  say,  that  they  have  measur'd  many  a  mile, 
To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass. 

Ros,  It  is  not  so.     Ask  them  how  many  inches 
Is  in  one  mile :  if  they  have  measur'd  many. 
The  measure,  then,  of  one  is  easily  told. 

Boyet,  If,  to  come  hither  you  have  measur'd  miles, 
And  many  miles,  the  princess  bids  you  tell 
How  many  inches  do  fill  up  one  mile. 

Biron.  Tell  her,  we  measure  them  by  weary  steps. 

Boyet,  She  hears  herselt 

Ros,  How  many  weary  steps, 

Of  many  weary  miles  you  have  o*ergone. 
Are  number'd  in  the  travel  of  one  mile  1 

Biron,  We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for  yott  t 
Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite. 
That  we  may  do  it  still  without  account 
Vouchsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  face, 
That  we,  like  savages,  may  worship  it 

Ros,  My  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too. 

King,  Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds  do ! 
Vouchsafe,  bright  moon,  and  these  thy  stars,  to  shine 
(Those  clouds  remov'd)  upon  our  wat'ry  eyne. 

Ros,  O  vain  petitioner !  beg  a  greater  matter ; 
Thou  now  request'st  but  moonshine  in  the  water. 

King,  Then,  in  our  measure  but  vouchsafe  one  change. 
Thou  bid'st  me  beg :  this  begging  is  not  strange. 

Ros,  Play,  music,  then !     Nay,  you  must  do  it  soon. — 

\Music  plays. 
Not  yet ; — no  dance  : — thus  change  I  like  the  moon. 

King,  Will  you  not  dance  f    How  come  you  thus  estrang'd  1 

a  c 
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J^os,  You  took  the  moon  at  full,  but  now  she 's  changed 

King.  Yet  still  she  is  the  moon,  and  I  the  man. 
The  music  plays ;  vouchsafe  some  motion  to  it 

J^os,  Our  ears  vouchsafe  it 

King,  But  your  legs  should  do  it 

Ras,  Since  you  are  strangers,  and  come  here  by  chance, 
We  '11  not  be  nice :  take  hands ; — ^we  will  not  dance. 

King,  Why  take  we  hands,  then  1 

Kos,  Only  to  part  friends  :— 

Court'sy,  sweet  hearts ;  and  so  the  measure  ends. 

King,  More  measure  of  this  measure ;  be  not  nice. 

Kos,  We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price. 

King,  Prize  you  yourselves :  what  buys  your  company! 

Ros.  Your  absence  only. 

King,  That  can  never  be. 

Ros,  Then  cannot  we  be  bought :  and  so,  adieu ; 
Twice  to  your  visor,  and  half  once  to  you  I 

King,  If  you  deny  to  dance,  let's  hold  more  chat 

Ros,  In  private,  then. 

King.  I  am  best  pleased  with  that 

[They  converse  apafi. 

Biron,  White  handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word  with  thee. 

Frin,  Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugar, — there  are  three. 

Biron,  Nay  then,  two  treys,  (an  if  you  grow  so  nice) 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey, — ^well  run,  dice  ! — 
There 's  half  a  dozen  sweets. 

Prin,  Seventh  sweet,  adieu  : 

Since  you  can  cog,  I  '11  play  no  more  with  you. 

Biron,  One  word  in  secret. 

Frin.  Let  it  not  be  sweet 

Bircn,  Thou  griev'st  my  galL 

Frin,  Gall!  bitter. 

Biron,  Therefore  meet 

[They  converse  apart. 

Dum.  Will  you  vouchsafe  with  me  to  change  a  word  1 

Mar,  Name  it 

Dum,  Fair  lady, — 

Mar,  Say  you  so  1   Fair  lord, — 

Take  that  for  your  fair  lady. 

Dum,  Please  it  you. 

As  much  in  private,  and  I  '11  bid  adieu.         [They  converse  apart 

Kath,  What,  was  your  visor  made  without  a  tongue  1 

Long,  I  know  the  reason,  lady,  why  you  ask. 

Kath.  O  for  your  reason  1  quickly,  Sir ;  I  long. 
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Long,  You  have  a  double  tongue  within  your  mask, 
And  would  afford  my  speechless  visor  hal£ 

Kath,  Veal,  quoth  the  Dutchman : — is  not  veal  a  calf? 

Long,  A  calf,  fair  lady  I 

Kath,  No,  a  fair  lord  calC 

Long.  Let 's  part  the  word. 

Kath,  No,  I  '11  not  be  your  half: 

Take  all,  and  wean  it ;  it  may  prove  an  ox. 

Long,  Look,  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these  sharp  mocks  I 
Will  you  give  horns,  chaste  lady  1  do  not  so. 

Kath,  Then  die  a  calf,  before  your  horns  do  grow. 

Long,  One  word  in  private  with  you,  ere  I  die. 

Kath,  Bleat  softly,  then ;  the  butcher  hears  you  cry. 

\They  converse  apart 

Boyet,  The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen 

As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible, 
Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen, — 

Above  the  sense  of  sense :  so  sensible 
Seemeth  their  conference ;  their  conceits  have  wings 
Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought,  swifter  things. 

Res,  Not  one  word  more,  my  maids :  break  off,  break  off! 

Biron,  By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure  scoff ! 

King,  Farewell,  mad  wendhes ;  you  have  simple  wits. 

Prin,  Twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Muscovits. — 

\Exeunt  King,  Lords,  Musicians,  and  Attendants, 
Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wonder'd  at! 

Boyet,  Tapers  they  are,  with  your  sweet  breaths  puffd  out 

Ros,  Well-liking  wits  they  have ;  gross,  gross ;  fat,  fat. 

Prin,  O  poverty  in  wit,  kingly-poor  flout ! 
Will  they  not,  think  you,  hang  themselves  to-night, 

Or  ever,  but  in  visors,  show  their  faces  1 
This  pert  Biron  was  out  of  countenance  quite. 

Ros,  O,  they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases  I 
The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 

Prin,  Biron  did  swear  himself  out  of  all  suit 

Mar,  Dumain  was  at  my  service,  and  his  sword : 
No  pointy  quoth  I ;  my  servant  straight  was  mute. 

Kath,  Lord  Longaville  said,  I  came  o'er  his  heart ; 
And  trow  you  what  he  calFd  me  1 

Prin.  Qualm,  perhaps. 

Kath.  Yes,  in  good  faith, 

Prin.  Go,  sickness  as  thou  art  I 

Ros,  Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute-cap& 
But  will  you  hear?  the  king  is  my  love  sworu. 
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Frin,  And  quick  Biron  hath  plighted  faith  to  me. 

Kath,  And  Longaville  was  for  my  service  bom. 

Mar.  Dumain  is  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree. 

Boyet,  Madam,  and  pretty  mistresses,  give  ear ; 
Immediately  they  will  again  be  here 
In  their  own  shapes ;  for  it  can  never  be, 
They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 

Frin.  Will  they  return  % 

Boyet.  They  will,  they  will,  God  knows, 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows : 
Therefore  change  favours ;  and  when  they  repair, 
Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air. 

Frin,  How  blow  1  how  blow?  speak  to  be  understood. 

Boyet,  Fair  ladies  mask'd,  are  roses  in  their  bud  ; 
Dismask*d,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown. 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown. 

Frin,  Avaunt,  perplexity !     What  shall  we  do, 
If  they  return  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo  1 

Fos,  Good  madam,  if  by  me  you  '11  be  advis'd. 
Let 's  mock  them  still,  as  well,  known,  as  disguised. 
Let  us  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here, 
Disguis'd  like  Muscovites,  in  shapeless  gear ; 
And  wonder  what  they  were,  and  to  what  end 
Their  shallow  shows  and  prologue  vilely  penn'd, 
And  their  rough  carriage  so  ridiculous, 
Should  be  presented  at  our  tent  to  us. 

Boyet,  Ladies,  withdraw :  the  gallants  are  at  hand. 

Prin^  Whip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  over  land. 

[Exeunt  Princess,  Ros.,  Kath.,  and  Maria. 

Ri-^nter  the  King^  Biron,  Longaville,  and  Dumain,  in  their  proper  habits. 

King,  Fair  Sir,  God  save  you !     Where  is  the  princess  1 

Boyet,  Gone  to  her  tent     Please  it  your  majesty. 
Command  me  any  service  to  her  thither  1 

King,  That  she  vouchsafe  me  audience  for  one  word. 

Boyet,  I  will ;  and  so  will  she,  I  know,  my  lord.  \Exit. 

Biron,  This  fellow  pecks  up  wit,  as  pigeons  peas, 
And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please : 
He  is  wit's  pedler,  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes  and  wassails,  meetings,  markets,  fairs ; 
And  we  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know, 
Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 
This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve^ — 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve : 
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He  can  carve  too,  and  lisp :  why,  this  is  he 
That  kiss'd  his  hand  away  in  courtesy : 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice, 
That,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honourable  terms :  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean-  most  meanly;  and  in  ushering,  • 

Mend  him  who  can  :  the  ladies  call  him,  sweet 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet 
This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one, 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whalbs  bone : 
And  consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt, 
Pay  him  the  due  of  honey-tongu'd  Boyet. 

King.  A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my  heart. 
That  put  Armado's  page  out  of  his  part ! 

Biron,  See  where  it  comes ! — Behaviour,  what  wert  thou, 
Till  this  man  show'd  thee  ?  and  what  art  thou  now  1 

Re-enter  the  Princess,  ushered  fy  Boyet  ;  Rosaune,  Maria,  Katharine, 

and  Attendants. 

King,  All  hail,  sweet  madam,  and  fair  time  of  day  I 
Frin.*  Fair,  in  all  hail,  is  foul,  as  I  conceive. 
King,  Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you  may. 
Frin,  Then  wish  me  better ;  I  will  give  you  leave. 
King,  We  came  to  visit  you ;  and  purpose  now 
To  lead  you  to  our  court :  vouchsafe  it,  then. 
Frin,  This  field  shall  hold  me  ;  and  so  hold  your  vow : 

Nor  God,  nor  I,  delight  in  perjur'd  men. 
King,  Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  provoke  : 

The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath. 
Frin,  You  nick-name  virtue :  vice  you  should  have  spoke ; 

For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth. 
Now,  by  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily,  I  protest, 
A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure, 
I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest ; 
So  much  I  hate  a  breaking  cause  to  be 
Of  heavenly  oaths,  vow*d  with  integrity. 

King,  O  you  have  liv'd  in  desolation  here, 
Unseen,  unvisited,  much  to  our  shame. 

Frin,  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  it  is  not  so,  I  swear ; 
We  have  had  pastimes  here,  and  pleasant  game : 
A  mess  of  Russians  left  us  but  of  late. 
King.  How,  madam  I  Russians] 
Frin,  Ay,  in  truth,  my  lord  ; 
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Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship  and  of  state. 

Ros,  Madam,  speak  true. — It  is  not  so,  my  lord : 
My  lady  (to  the  manner  of  the  days) 
In  courtesy  gives  undeserving  praise. 
We  four,  indeed,  confronted  were  with  four 
In  Russian  habit :  here  they  sta/d  an  hour, 
And  talk'd  apace ;  and  in  that  hour,  my  lord, 
They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word. 
I  dare  not  call  them  fools ;  but  this  I  think, 
When  they  are  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have  dnnk 

Biron,  This  jest  is  dry  to  me. — Fair,  gentle  sweet, 
Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish :  when  we  greet. 
With  eyes  best  seeing,  heaven's  fiery  eye, 
By  light  we  lose  light :  your  capacity 
Is  of  that  nature,  that  to  your  huge  store 
Wise  things  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  but  poor. 

Ros,  This  proves  you  wise  and  rich ;  for  in  my  eye,^- 

Biran,  I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty. 

Ros,  But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you  belong. 
It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue. 

Biron,  O,  I  am  yours,  and  all  that  I  possess ! 

Ros,  All  the  fool  mine  ? 

Biron,  I  cannot  give  you  less. 

Ros,  Which  of  the  visors  was  it  that  you  wore  1 

Biron,  Where  1  wheni  what  visor  1  why  demand  you  thisi 

Ros,  There,  then,  that  visor ;  that  superfluous  case 
That  hid  the  worse,  and  show'd  the  better  face. 

King,  We  are  descried ;  they  '11  mock  us  now  downright 

Dum,  Let  us  confess,  and  turn  it  to  a  jest. 

Frin,  Amaz'd,  my  lord  ?    Why  looks  your  highness  sad  ? 

Ros,  Help !  hold  his  brows !  he  '11  swoon ! — Why  look  you  pale  1 
Sea-sick,  I  think,  coming  from  Muscovy. 

Biron,  Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for  perjury. 

Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out  ? — 
Here  stand  I,  lady ;  dart  thy  skill  at  me ; 

Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout ; 
Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance  j 

Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit ; 
And  I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance, 

Nor  never  more  in  Russian  habit  wait 
O,  never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penn'd, 

Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  school-boy's  tongue ; 
Nor  never  come  in  visor  to  my  friend ; 

Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's  song! 
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Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 

Three-pil'd  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation. 
Figures  pedantical ; — these  summer  flies 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation  : 
I  do  forswear  them ;  and  I  here  protest, 

By  this  white  glove, — ^how  white  the  hand,  God  knows  I— 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  express'd 

In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes  : 
And,  to  begin, — wench,  so  God  help  me,  la  I 
My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw. 

Ros,  Sans  "  sans,"  I  pray  you. 

Biron,  Yet  I  have  a  trick 

Of  the  old  rage  : — ^bear  with  me,  I  am  sick  ; 
I  '11  leave  it  by  degrees.     Soft,  let  us  see : — 
Write,  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  us"  on  those  three ; 
They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies ; 
They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your  eyes : 
These  lords  are  visited ;  you  are  not  free. 
For  the  Lord's  tokens  on  you  do  I  see. 

Prin.  No,  they  are  free  that  gave  these  tokens  to  us. 

Biron,  Our  states  are  forfeit :  seek  not  to  undo  us. 

Ros,  It  is  not  so ;  for  how  can  this  be  true. 
That  you  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sue  ? 

Biron,  Peace  1  for  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you 

Ros,  Nor  shall  not,  if  I  do  as  I  intend. 

BiroTu  Speak  for  yourselves ;  my  wit  is  at  an  end. 

King,  Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  rude  transgression 
Some  fair  excuse. 

Prin,  The  fairest  is  confession. 
Were  you  not  here  but  even  now,  disguis'd  1 

King,  Madam,  I  was. 

Prin,  And  were  you  well  advis'd  % 

King,  I  was,  fair  madam. 

Prin,  When  you  then  were  here, 

What  did  you  whisper  in  your  lad/s  ear  1 

King,  That  more  than  all  the  world  I  did  respect  her. 

Prin,  When  she  shall  challenge  this,  you  will  reject  her. 

King,  Upon  mine  honour,  no. 

Prin,  Peace,  peace !  forbear : 

Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forswear. 

King,  Despise  me,  when  I  break  this  oath  of  mine, 

Prin,  I  will :  and  therefore  keep  it — Rosaline, 
What  did  the  Russian  whisper  in  your  ear  1 

Ros,  Madam,  he  swore  that  he  did  hold  me  dear 
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As  precious  eye-sight,  and  did  value  me 
Above  this  world ;  adding  thereto,  moreover. 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 

Frin,  God  give  thee  joy  of  him !  the  noble  lord 
Most  honourably  doth  uphold  his  word. 

King,  What  mean  you,  madam  1  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  never  swore  this  lady  such  an  oath. 

Ros.  By  heaven,  you  did ;  and  to  confirm  it  plain. 
You  gave  me  this :  but  take  it,  Sir,  again. 

King,  My  faith,  and  this,  the  princess  I  did  give : 
I  knew  her  by  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve. 

Frin.  Pardon  me.  Sir,  this  jewel  did  she  wear : 
And  lord  Biron,  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear. — 
What,  will  you  have  me,  or  your  pearl  again  1 

Biron,  Neither  of  either ;  I  remit  both  twain. — 
I  see  the  trick  on 't : — ^here  was  a  consent, 
Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment, 
To  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy : 
Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany, 
Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some  Dick, — 
That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years,  and  knows  the  trick 
To  make  my  lady  laugh  when  she 's  dispos'd, — 
Told  our  intents  before ;  which  once  disclos'd, 
The  ladies  did  change  favours ;  and  then  we, 
Following  the  signs,  woo*d  but  the  sign  of  she. 
Now,  to  our  perjury  to  add.  more  terror. 
We  are  again  forsworn, — in  will  and  error. 
Much  upon  this  it  is : — \^To  Bovet.]  and  might  not  yoa 
Forestal  our  sport,  to  make  us  thus  untrue  1 
Do  not  you  know  my  lady's  foot  by  the  squire, 

And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye  1 
And  stand  between  her  back.  Sir,  and  the  fire, 

Holding  a  trencher,  jesting  merrily  1 
You  put  our  page  out :  go,  you  are  allow'd ; 
Die  when  you  will,  a  smock  shall  be  your  shroud. 
You  leer  upon  me,  do  you  1  there 's  an  eye 
Wounds  like  a  leaden  sword. 

Boyet  Full  merrily 

Hath  this  brave  manage,  this  career,  been  run. 

Biron,  Lo,  he  is  tilting  straight !    Peace,  I  have  done. 

Enter  Costard. 

Welcome,  pure  wit !  thou  partest  a  fair  fray. 
Cost.  O  Lord,  Sir,  they  would  know 
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Whether  the  three  Worthies  shall  come  in  or  na 
Biron.  What,  are  there  but  three  \ 
Cost,  No,  Sir ;  but  it  is  vara  fine, 

For  every  one  pursents  three. 
Biron,  And  three  times  thrice  is  nine. 

Cost  Not  so,  Sir ;  under  correction.  Sir,  I  hope,  it  is  not  so. 

You  cannot  beg  us.  Sir,  I  can  assure  you.  Sir ;  we  know  what 

we  know : 
I  hope.  Sir,  three  times  thrice.  Sir, — 
Biron,  Is  not  nine. 

Cost,  Under  correction,  Sir,  we  know  whereuntil  it  doth  amount 
Biron,  By  Jove,  I  always  took  tbree  threes  for  nine. 
Cost,  O  Lordl  Sir,  it  were  pity  you  should  get  your  living  by 
reckoning,  Sir. 

Biron,  How  much  is  it  ] 

Cost,  O  Lordl   Sir,  the  parties  themselves,  the  actors.  Sir,  will 
show  whereuntil  it  doth  amount :  for  mine  own  part,  I  am,  as  they 
say,  but  to  parfect  one  man  in  one  poor  man, — Pompion  the  great. 
Sir. 
Biron,  Art  thou  one  of  the  Worthies  1 

Cost,  It  pleased  them  to  think  me  worthy  of  Pompion  the  great : 
for  mine  own  part,  I  know  not  the  degree  of  the  Worthy ;  but  I  am 
to  stand  for  him. 

Biron,  Go,  bid  them  prepare. 

Cost,  We  will  turn  it  finely  off.  Sir,  we  will  take  some  care. 

{Exit, 
King,  Biron,  they  will  shame  us :  let  them  not  approach. 
Biron,  We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord  :  and  'tis  some  policy 

To  have  one  show  worse  than  the  king's  and  his  company. 
King,  I  say,  they  shall  not  come. 
Frin,  Nay,  my  good  lord,  let  me  o'er-rule  you  now : 
That  sport  best  pleases  that  doth  least  know  how, 
Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  content 
Lies  in  the  zeal  of  those  which  it  present : 
Their  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in  mirth ; 
When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth. 
Biron,  A  right  description  of  our  sport,  my  loid. 

Enter  Armada 

Arm.  Anointed,  I  implore  so  much  expense  of  thy  royal  sweet 
breath,  as  will  utter  a  brace  of  words. 

{Converses  with  the  King,  and  delivers  a  paper  to  him. 
Frin,  Doth  this  man  serve  God  ] 
Biron,  Why  ask  you? 
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Prin,  He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God  his  making. 
Arm,  That 's  all  one,  my  fair,  sweet,  honey  monarch ;  for,  I  pro- 
test, the  school-master  is  exceeding  fantastical ;  too  too  vain ;  too 
too  vain :  but  we  will  put  it,  as  they  say,  to  fortuna  ddla  guerra,     I 
wish  you  the  peace  of  mind,  most  royal  couplement !  \Exit 

King.  Here  is  like  to  be  a  good  presence  of  Worthies.  He  pre- 
sents Hector  of  Troy;  the  swain,  Pompey  the  great;  the  parish 
curate,  Alexander;  Armado's  page,  Hercules;  the  pedant,  Judas 
Maccabeus : 

And  if  these  four  Worthies  in  their  first  show  thrive, 
These  four  will  change  habits,  and  present  the  other  five. 
Biron,  There  are  five  in  the  first  show. 
King,  You  are  deceived ;  'tis  not  so. 

Biron.  The  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hedge-priest,  the  fool,  and 
the  boy ; — 

Abate  throw  at  novum,  and  the  whole  world  again, 
Cannot  prick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his  vein. 
King,  The  ship  is  under  sail,  and  here  she  comes  amain. 

Enter  CosTARD  armed^  for  Pompey^ 

Cost  "  I  Pompey  am, — " 

BoyeU  You  lie,  you  are  not  he. 

Cost  "  I  Pompey  am, — " 

Boyet,  With  libbard's  head  on  knee. 

Biron,  Well  said,  old  mocker ;  I  must  needs  be  friends  with  thee. 

Cost  "  I  Pompey  am,  Pompey  sumam'd  the  big, — *^ 

JDum,  "The  great" 

Cost  It  is  "  great,"  Sir ; — "  Pompey  sumam'd  the  great ; 
That  oft  in  field,  with  targe  and  shield,  did  make  my  foe  to  sweat : 
And  travelling  along  this  coast,  I  here  am  come  by  chance, 
And  lay  my  arms  before  the  legs  of  this  sweet  lass  of  France.'* 
If  your  ladyship  would  say,  "  Thanks,  Pompey,'  I  had  done. 

Prin,  Great  thanks,  great  Pompey. 

Cost  'Tis  not  so  much  worth ;  but  I  hope  I  was  perfect  I  made 
a  little  fault  in,  "  great" 

Biron,  My  hat  to  a  half-penny,  Pompey  proves  the  best  Worthy. 

Enter  Sir  Nathaniel  amted,  ,or  Alexander, 

Nath,  "  When  in  the  world  I  liv'd,  I  was  the  world's  commander ; 
By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my  conquering  might : 
My  'scutcheon  plain  declares,  that  I  am  Alisander, — ^" 
Boyet  Your  nose  says,  no,  you  are  not ;  for  it  stands  too  right 
Biron,  Your  nose  smells,  no,  in  this,  most  tender-smelling  knight 
Prin,  The  conqueror  is  disma/d. — Proceed,  ^ood  Alexander. 
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Nath,  "Wlien  in  the  world  I  liv'd,  I  was  the  world's  com- 
mander ; — ^ 

Boyet  Most  true,  'tis  right ;  you  were  so,  Alisander. 

Biron.  Pompey  the  great, — 

Cost  Your  servant,  and  Costard 

Biron,  Take  away  the  conqueror,  take  away  Alisander. 

Cost  [To  Nath.]  O  Sir,  you  have  overthrown  Alisander  the  con- 
queror !  You  will  be  scraped  out  of  the  painted  cloth  for  this :  your 
lion,  that  holds  his  poll-axe  sitting  on  a  close-stool,  will  be  given  to 
Ajax:  he  will  be  the  ninth  Worthy.  A  conqueror,  and  afeard  to 
speak!  run  away  for  shame,  Alisander.  [Nath.  retires,"]  There, 
an 't  shall  please  you ;  a  foolish  mild  man ;  an  honest  man,  look 
you,  and  soon  dashed.  He  is  a  marvellous  good  neighbour,  faith, 
and  a  very  good  bowler :  but,  for  Alisander, — alas,  you  see  how  'tis, 
— a  little  o'erparted. — But  there  are  Worthies  a  coming  will  speak 
tlieir  mind  in  some  other  sort 

Frin,  Stand  aside,  good  Pompey. 

Enter  Holofernes  armed,  for  Judas  ;  and  Moth  armed^  for  Hercula. 

Hot  "  Great  Hercules  is  presented  by  this  imp. 

Whose  club  kilFd  Cerberus,  that  three-headed  canis; 

And,  when  he  was  a  babe,  a  child,  a  shrimp. 
Thus  did  he  strangle  serpents  in  his  manus, 

Quoniam^  he  seemeth  in  minority, 

Ergo^  I  come  with  this  apology." — 

Keep  some  state  in  thy  exit^  and  vanish. —  [Moth  retires. 

Hot  "  Judas  I  am,"— 
Dunu  A  Judas ! 
Hot  Not  Iscariot,  Sir. — 

"  Judas  I  am,  yclep^d  Maccabeus." 
Dum,  Judas  Maccabeus  dipt  is  plain  Judas. 
Biron,  A  kissing  traitor. — How  art  thou  proved  Judas  t 
irt  "  Judas  I  am,"— 
Dum,  The  more  shame  for  you,  Judas. 
Ifot  What  mean  you.  Sir  1 
Boyet,  To  make  Judas  hang  himself. 
Ifo/,  Begin,  Sir ;  you  are  my  elder. 
Biron,  Well  foUow'd  :  Judas  was  hanged  on  an  elder. 
Hot  I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance. 
Biron,  Because  thou  hast  no  face. 
Hoi,  What  is  this  1 
Boyet,  A  cittern  head. 
Dum.  The  head  of  a  bodkin. 
Biron.  A  death's  face  in  a  ring. 
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Long,  The  face  of  an  old  Roman  coin,  scarce  seen, 

JSoy^.  The  pummel  of  Caesar's  faulchion, 

JDum,  The  carved  bone  face  on  a  flask. 

Bifvn.  St  George's  half  cheek  in  a  brooch, 

JDum,  Ay,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 

£iron.  Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth-drawer. — 
And  now  forward  j  for  we  have  put  thee  in  countenance. 

Hbl,  You  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 

Biron,  False :  we  have  given  thee  faces. 

Hoi.  But  you  have  out-fac'd  them  alL 

Biroiu  An  thou  wert  a  lion,  we  would  do  so. 

Boyet  Therefore,  as  he  is  an  ass,  let  him  go. — 
And  so  adieu,  sweet  Jude !  nay,  why  dost  thou  stay) 

Dnm,  For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 

Biron,  For  the  ass  to  the  Jude  1  give  it  him : — Jud-as,  away. 

HoL  This  is  not  generous,  not  gentle,  not  humble. 

Boyet  A  light  for  monsieur  Judas !  it  grows  dark,  he  may 
stumble. 

Prin.  Alas,  poor  Maccabeus,  how  hath  he  been  baited ! 

Enter  Armado  armtd^  far  Hector, 

Biron.  Hide  thy  head,  Achilles :  here  comes  Hector  in  arms. 
Dum.  Though  my  mocks  come  home  by  me,  I  will  now  be 

merry. 
King,  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan  in  respect  of  this, 
Boyet,  But  is  this  Hector  1 
King,  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  clean-timbered. 
LoT^,  His  calf  is  too  big  for  Hector. 
Dum,  More  calf,  certain. 
Boyet.  No ;  he  is  best  indued  in  the  small. 
Biron,  This  cannot  be  Hector. 
Dum.  He 's  a  god  or  a  painter ;  for  he  makes  faces. 
Arm,  "  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty, 
Gave  Hector  a  gift, — " 
Dum.  A  gilt  nutmeg. 
Biron.  A  lemon. 
Long,  Stuck  with  cloves. 
Dum,  No,  cloven. 
Arm,  Peace! — 
•*The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  Almighty, 

Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  Ilion  ; 
A  man  so  breath'd,  that  certain  he  would  fight  ye 

From  mom  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion. 
I  am  that  flower, — *' 
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Dum.  That  mint 

Long.  That  columbine. 

Arm,  Sweet  lord  Longaville,  rein  thy  tongue. 

Long.  I  must  rather  give  it  the  rein ;  for  it  runs  against  Hector. 

Dum,  Ay,  and  Hector's  a  greyhound 

Arm,  The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten  ;  sweet  chucks,  beat 
not  the  bones  of  the  buried :  when  he  breathed,  he  was  a  man. — 
But  I  will  forward  with  my  device.  \To  the  Princess.]  Sweet  royalty, 
bestow  on  me. the  sense  of  hearing.  [Biron  whispers  Costard. 

Prin.  Speak,  brave  Hector :  we  are  much  delighted. 

Arm,  I  do  adore  thy  sweet  grace's  slipper. 

Boyet,  Loves  her  by  the  foot 

Dunu  He  may  not  by  the  yard. 

Arm,  "  This  Hector  far  surmounted  Hannibal," — 

Cost,  The  party  is  gone,  fellow  Hector,  she  is  gone ;  she  is  two 
months  on  her  way. 

Arm.  What  meanest  thou  1 

Cost,  Faith,  unless  you  play  the  honest  Trojan,  the  poor  wench  is 
cast  away:  she 's  quick;  the  child  brags  in  her  belly  already:  'tis  yours. 

Arm,  Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  potenates  1 
Thou  shalt  die. 

Cost,  Then  shall  Hector  be  whipped  for  Jaquenetta  that  is  quick 
by  him,  and  hanged  for  Pompey  that  is  dead  by  him. 

Dum,  Most  rare  Pompey  I 

Boyet,  Renowned  Pompey  I 

Biron,  Greater  than  great,  great,  great,  great  Pompey  1  Pompey 
tlie  huge ! 

Dum,  Hector  trembles. 

Biron,  Pompey  is  moved. — More  Ates,  more  Ates !  stir  them  on ! 
stir  them  on ! 

Dum,  Hector  will  challenge  him. 

Biron,  Ay,  if  he  have  no  more  man's  blood  in 's  belly  than  will  sup 
a  flea. 

Arm,  By  the  north  pole,  I  do  challenge  thee. 

Cost,  I  will  not  fight  with  a  pole,  like  a  northern  man :  I  '11  slash ; 
I  '11  do  it  by  the  sword. — I  pray  you,  let  me  borrow  my  arms  again. 

Dum,  Room  for  the  incensed  Worthies  I 

Cost,  I  *11  do  it  in  my  shirt. 

Dum,  Most  resolute  Pompey  I 

Moth,  Master,  let  me  take  you  a  button-hole  lower. 

Do  you  not  see,  Pompey  is  imcasing  for  the  combat  ? 
What  mean  you  1  you  will  lose  your  reputation. 

Arm,  Gentlemen  and  soldiers,  pardon  me :  I  will  not  combat  in 
my  shirt 
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Dum,  You  may  not  deny  it :  Pompey  hath  made  the  challenge. 

Arm,  Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  wilL 

Biron.  What  reason  had  you  for 't  1 

Arm,  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt ;  I  go  woolward  for 
penance. 

Boyet  True,  and  it  was  enjoined  him  in  Rome  for  want  of  linen  ; 
since  when,  I  '11  be  sworn,  he  wore  none  but  a  dish-clout  of  Jaque- 
netta's,  and  that  he  wears  next  his  heart  for  a  favour. 

Enter  Mercade. 

Mer,  God  save  you,  madam ! 
Prin,  Welcome,  Mercade; 

But  that  thou  intemip'st  our  merriment. 
Mcr.  I  am  sorry,  madam ;  for  the  news  I  bring 

Is  heavy  in  my  tongue.     The  king  your  father — 
Prin,  Dead,  for  my  life ! 
Mer,  Even  so ;  my  tale  is  told. 
Biron.  Worthies,  away !    The  scene  begins  to  cloud. 
Arm.  For  mine  own  part,  I  breathe  free  breath.     I  have  seen  the 
Jay  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole  of  discretion,  and  I  will  right 
myself  like  a  soldier.  \E30eunt  Worthies. 

King,  How  fares  your  majesty  % 
Prin,  Boyet,  prepare ;  I  will  away  to-night 
King.  Madam,  not  so ;  I  do  beseech  you,  stay. 
Prin,  Prepare,  I  say. — I  thank  you,  gracious  lords, 

For  all  your  fair  endeavours ;  and  entreat, 

Out  of  a  new-sad  soul,  that  you  vouchsafe 

In  your  rich  wisdom  to  excuse,  or  hide, 

The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits : 

If  over-boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves 

In  the  converse  of  breath,  your  gentleness 

Was  guilty  of  it — Farewell,  worthy  lord ! 

A  heavy  heart  bears  but  a  humble  tongue : 

Excuse  me  so,  coming  so  short  of  thanks 

For  my  great  suit  so  easily  obtained. 
King,  The  extreme  part  of  time  extremely  forms 

All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed  3 

And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decides 

That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate : 

And  though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny 

Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love 

The  holy  suit  which  fain  it  would  convince  ; 

Yet,  since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot, 

Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it 
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From  what  it  purpos'd ;  since,  to  wail  friends  lost. 
Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome  profitable, 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Frin.  I  understand  you  not :  my  griefs  are  dull 
Biron,  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of  grief  >— 
And  by  these  badges  understand  the  king. 
For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time, 
Pla/d  foul  play  with  our  oaths :  your  beauty,  ladies, 
Hath  much  deform'd  us,  fashioning  our  humours 
Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents : 
And  what  in  us  hath  seem'd  ridiculous, — 
As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains ; 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain ; 
Form'd  by  the  eye,  and  therefore,  like  the  eye, 
Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms. 
Varying  in  subjects,  as  the  eye  doth  roll 
To  every  varied  object 'in  his  glance : 
Which  party-coated  presence  of  loose  love 
Put  on  by  us,  if,  in  your  heavenly  eyes. 
Have  misbecome  our  oaths  and  gravities. 
Those  heavenly  eyes,  that  look  into  these  faults^ 
Suggested  us  to  make.     Therefore,  ladies. 
Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  love  makes 
Is  likewise  yours :  we  to  ourselves  prove  false. 
By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  true 
To  those  that  make  us  both, — fair  ladies,  you : 
And  even  that  falsehood,  in  itself  a  sin. 
Thus  purifies  itself,  and  turns  to  grace. 

Frin,  We  have  receiv'd  your  letters  fiiU  of  love  ; 
Your  favours,  the  embassadors  of  love ; 
And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them 
At  courtship,  pleasant  jest,  and  courtesy, 
As  bombast,  and  as  lining  to  the  time : 
But  more  devout  than  this  in  our  respects 
Have  we  not  been  ;  and  therefore  met  your  loves 
In  their  own  fashion,  like  a  merriment 

JDum.  Our  letters,  madam,  show*d  much  more  than  Jest 

Long,  So  did  our  looks. 

Ros,  We  did  not  quote  them  so. 

King,  Now,  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  hour, 
Grant  us  your  loves, 

Frin.  A  time,  methinks,  too  short 

To  make  a  world-without-end  bargain  in. 
No,  no,  my  lord,  your  grace  is  perjured  much, 


/ 
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Full  of  dear  guiltiness ;  and  therefore  this : — 

If  for  my  love  (as  there  is  no  such  cause) 

You  will  do  aught,  this  shall  you  do  for  me  : 

Your  oath  I  will  not  trust ;  but  go  with  speed 

To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage, 

Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 

There  stay,  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 

Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning. 

If  this  austere  insociable  life 

Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood ; 

If  frosts,  and  fasts,  hard  lodging,  and  thin  weeds, 

Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love, 

But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love ; 

Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year, 

Come  challenge  me,  challenge  me  by  these  deserts, 

And,  by  this  virgin  palm,  now  kissing  thine, 

I  will  be  thine ;  and,  till  that  instant,  shut 

My  woful  self  up  in  a  mourning  house, 

Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation 

For  the  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 

If  this  thou  do  deny,  let  our  hands  part ; 

Neither  intitled  in  the  other's  heart 

King,  If  this,  or  more  than  this,  I  would  deny. 
To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest. 

The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye  ! 
Hence  ever,  then,  my  heart  is  in  thy  breast 
Biron,  And  what  to  me,  my  lovel  and  what  to  mel 
Ros,  You  must  be  purged  too,  your  sins  are  rank : 

You  are  attaint  with  faults  and  perjury ; 

Therefore,  if  you  my  favour  mean  to  get, 

A  twelvemonth  shall  you  spend,  and  never  rest, 

But  seek  the  weary  beds  of  people  sick. 
Dum,  But  what  to  me,  my  love  1  but  what  to  me  1 
Kath,  A  wife ! — ^A  beard,  fair  health,  and  honesty ; 

With  three-fold  love  I  wish  you  all  these  tliree. 
Dum.  O,  shall  I  say,  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife  1 
Kath,  Not  so,  my  lord ;  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day 

I  '11  mark  no  words  that  smooth-fac'd  wooers  say ; 

Come  when  the  king  doth  to  my  lady  come ; 

Then,  if  I  have  much  love,  I  '11  give  you  some. 
Dum,  I  '11  serve  thee  true  and  faithfully  till  then. 
Kath,  Yet  swear  not,  lest  you  be  forsworn  again. 
Long.  What  says  Maria  I 
Mar.  At  the  twelvemonth's  end, 
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I  '11  change  my  black  gown  for  a  faithful  friend 

Long.  I  'II  stay  with  patience  ;  but  the  time  is  long* 

Mar,  The  liker  you ;  few  taller  are  so  young. 

Biron.  Studies  my  lady  1  mistress,  look  on  me ; 
Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye, 
What  humble  suit  attends  thy  answer  there : 
Impose  some  service  on  me  for  thy  love. 

Ros,  Oft  have  I  heard  of  you,  my  lord  Biron, 
Before  I  saw  you ;  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks. 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts,   • 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit 
To  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fiuitful  brain, 
And  therewithal  to  win  me,  if  you  please, — 
Without  the  which  I  am  not  be  won, — 
You  shall  this  twelvemonth  term,  from  day  to  day, 
Visit  the  speechless  sick,  and  still  convene 
With  groaning  wretches ;  and  your  task  shall  be, 
With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit 
To  enforce  the  pain^  impotent  to  smile. 

Biron,  To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of  death  I 
It  cannot  be ;  it  is  impossible : 
Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony. 

Ros,  Why,  that 's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing  spirit. 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace 
Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools  : 
A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it :  then,  if  sickly  ears, 
Deaf'd  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dear  groans. 
Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  them, 
And  I  will  have  you  and  that  fault  withal ; 
But  if  they  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit, 
And  I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault, 
Right  joyful  of  your  reformation. 

Biron.  A  twelvemonth !  well,  befall  what  will  befall, 
I  '11  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  a  hospital 

Pritu  \To  tht  King.]  Ay,  sweet  my  lord ;  and  so  I  take  my 
leave. 

King.  No,  madam ;  we  will  bring  you  on  your  way. 

Biron.  Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play  ; 
Jack  hath  not  Jill :  these  ladies'  courtesy 
Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy. 

X  D 
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King,  Come,  Sir,  it  wants  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 

And  then  'twill  end. 
Biron,  That 's  too  long  for  a  play. 

Re-enter  Armadq. 

Arm.  Sweet  majesty,  vouchsafe  me, — 

Prin,  Was  not  that  Hector  1 

Dum,  The  worthy  knight  of  Troy. 

Arm.  I  will  kiss  thy  royal  finger,  and  take  leave.  I  am  a  votar}' ; 
I  have  vowed  to  Jaquenetta  to  hold  the  plough  for  her  sweet  love 
three  years.  But,  most  esteemed  greatness,  will  you  hear  the  dialogue 
that  the  two  learned  men  have  compiled  in  praise  of  the  owl  and  the 
cuckoo  1  it  should  have  followed  in  the  end  of  our  show. 

King.  Call  them  forth  quickly ;  we  will  do  so. 

Artn.  Holla!  approach. 

iP^-w/^  HoLOFERNES,  NATHANIEL,  MoTH,  CosTARD,  and  Others. 
This  side  i^  Hiems,  winter ;  this  Ver,  the  spring ;  the  one  maintained 
by  the  owl,  the  other  by  the  cuckoo.     Ver,  begin. 

SONG. 

spring.  When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yeUow  hue, 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree, 
Mocks  married  men  ;  for  thus  sings  hc^ 

Cuckoo ; 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — O  word  of  fear  1 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks. 

When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws. 
And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocks. 

The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree. 

Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he, 

Cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — O  word  of  fear  I 

Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear. 

Winter.  When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall. 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail. 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail, 
When  blood  is  nipp*d,  and  ways  be  foul. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl. 

To-who ; 
To-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot 
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When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw, 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 
And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw, 

\Vhen  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To-who ; 

To-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note, 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Arm,  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo. 
You,  that  way ;  we,  this  way.  \Excunt. 


\  »• 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S 

DREAM. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiR 

Theseu.s  Duke  ^Athens. 
£geus,  Father  to  Hermia. 

Lysander,    I  inlffvewithYLY.KyL\K, 
Demetrius,  ) 

Philostrate,  Master  of  the  Revels  to  ThessuIp 

Quince,  a  Carpenter, 

Snug,  a  Joiner, 

Bottom,  a  Weaver, 

Flute,  a  Bellows-mender,, 

Snout,  a  Tinker, 

Starveung,  a  Tailor, 

HlPPOLYTA,  Queen  of  the  Amazons^  betrothed  to  Theseujs. 
Hermia,  in  love  with  Lysander. 
Helena,  in  love  with  Demetrius. 

Oberon,  King  of  the  Fairies, 
Titan  I  A,  Queen  of  the  Fairies, 
Puck,  or  Robin-Goodfellow. 
Peas-blossom,    \ 
Cobweb,  I    „  .  . 

Moth.  (  ^^"''«- 

Mustard-seed^  j 

Pyramus, 


Thisbe,  f 


Wall/  '    Characters  in  the  Interlude  performed  by  the 

Moonshine.  ^^  rude  mechanicals:^ 

Lion,  J 

Other  Fairies  attending  their  Queen  and  King, 

Attendants  on  Theseus  and  Hippolyta. 


SCENE, — Athens;  and  a  Wood  mar  it 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S   DREAM. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  L — Athens.    A  Room  in  the  Palace  ^Theseus, 
Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Philostrate,  and  Attendant!. 

The,  Now,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace ;  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon :  but,  oh,  methinks,  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes !  she  lingers  my  desires. 
Like  to  a  step^ame,  or  a  dowager. 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 

Hip,  Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  nights  3 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time ; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solemnities. 

The,  Go,  Philostrate, 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments ; 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth  : 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals, — 

The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp.    [Exit  Philostrate. 
Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword, 
And  won  thy  love,  doing  thee  injuries ; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key, 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 

EnUr  Egeus,  Hkrmia,  Lysander,  and  Demetrius. 

Ege,  Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke  1 

The,  Thanks,  good  Egeus  :  what 's  the  news  with  thee  t 

£ge.  Full  of  vexation  come  I,  with  complaint 
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Against  my  child,  my  daughter  Hermia. — 

Stand  forth,  Demetrius. — My  noble  lord, 

This  man  hath  my  consent  to  many  her. — 

Stand  forth,  Lysander : — and,  my  gracious  duke, 

This  man  hath  bewitched  the  bosom  of  my  child : — 

Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her  rhymes, 

And  interchang'd  love-tokens  with  my  child  : 

Thou  hast  by  moon-light  at  her  window  sung. 

With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love ; 

And  stolen  th'  impression  of  her  fantasy 

With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits. 

Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweet-meats  (messengers 

Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth) : 

With  cunning  hast  thou  filch'd  my  daughter's  heart ; 

Tum'd  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me. 

To  stubborn  harshness : — and,  my  gracious  duke. 

Be  it  so  she  will  not  here  before  your  grace 

Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius, 

I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens, — 

As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her : 

Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman, 

Or  to  her  death,  according  to  our  law 

Immediately  provided  in  that  case. 

TAc.  What  say  you,  Hermia  1  be  advis'd,  fair  maid : 
To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god ; 
One  that  compos'd  your  beauties ;  yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax. 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

Jfa-,  So  is  Lysander. 

T/ie.  In  himself  he  is ; 

But,  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice, 
The  other  must  be  held  the  worthier. 

If^r,  I  would  my  father  look*d  but  with  my  eyes. 

7>^.  Rather,  your  eyes  must  with  his  judgment  look. 

Ifer,  I  do  entreat  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold. 
Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty, 
In  such  a  presence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts ; 
But  I  beseech  your  grace,  that  I  may  know 
The  worst  that  may  befall  me  in  this  case, 
If  I  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius. 

T/if.  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
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For  ever  the  society  of  men. 

Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires ; 

Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 

Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice, 

You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun ; 

For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd. 

To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life. 

Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon. 

Thrice  blessed  they,  that  master  so  their  blood, 

To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage  ; 

But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distilled, 

Than  that  which,  wittering  on  the  virgin  thorn 

Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Her.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord, 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship,  whose  unwished  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 

The,  Take  time  to  pause  ;  and,  by  the  next  new  moon,^- 
The  sealing-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me 
For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship, — 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  wfll. 
Or  else  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would ; 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest. 
For  aye,  austerity  and  single  life. 

Dem,  Relent,  sweet  Hermia : — and,  Lysander,  yield 
Thy  crazfed  title  to  my  certain  right 

Lys,  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius ; 
Let  me  have  Hermia's ;  do  you  marry  him. 

Ege,  Scornful  Lysander !  true,  he  hath  my  lovCi— 
And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him  \ 
And  she  is  mine,  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  do  estate  unto  Demetrius. 

m 

Lys,  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he, 
As  well  possessed ;  my  love  is  more  than  his  j 
My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  rank'd 
(If  not  with  vantage,)  as  Demetrius' ; 
And,  which  is  more  than  all  these  boasts  can  be^ 
I  am  belov'd  of  beauteous  Hermia : 
Why  should  not  I,  then,  prosecute  my  right  1 
Demetrius,  I  '11  avouch  it  to  his  head. 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul ;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes^ 
Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatiy, 
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Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man. 

The,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  heard  so  much, 

And  with  Demetrius  thought  to  have  spoke  thereof; 

But,  being  over-full  of  self-affairs, 

My  mind  did  lose  it — But,  Demetrius,  come  ; 

And  come,  Egeus  :  you  shall  go  with  me, 

I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both. — 

For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself 

To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will ; 

Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up 

(Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate) 

To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life.— ^ 

Come,  my  Hippolyta :  what  cheer,  my  love  I — 

Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along  • 

I  must  employ  you  in  some  business 

Against  our  nuptial ,  and  confer  with  you 

Of  something  nearly  that  concerns'  yourselves. 
Ege.  With  duty  and  desire  we  follow  you. 

\Exeunt  T'o.YS,  Hip.  Ege.  Dem.  andfralfu 
Lys,  How  now,  my  love  I     Why  is  your  cheek  so  pale  ? 

How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast  9 
Her.  Belike,  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could  well 

Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 
Lys,  Ah  me !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth ; 

But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood, — 
Her,  O  cross !  too  high  to  be  enthralled  to  low  I 
Lys,  Or  else  misgraff^d  in  respect  of  years, — 
Her.  O  spite !  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young  I 
Lys,  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends, — 
Her,  O  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eye  I 
Lys,  Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice. 

War,  death,  or  sickness,  did  lay  siege  to  it, 

Making  it  momentany  as  a  sound, 

Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream ; 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  coUied  night. 

That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth. 

And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say, — ^Behold  1 

The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up : 

So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

Her,  If,  then,  true  lovers  have  been  ever  cross'd, 

It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny : 

Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patienccj 
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Because  it  is  a  customary  cross, 

As  due  to  love  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and  sighs, 

Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers. 

Lys.  A  good  persuasion :  therefore,  hear  me,  Hermia. 
I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child : 
From  Athens  is  her  house  remote  seven  leagues ; 
And  she  respects  me  as  her  only  son. 
There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee : 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us.     If  thou  lov'st  me,  then. 
Steal  forth  thy  father's  house  to-morrow  night ; 
And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 
Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  to  a  mom  of  May, 
There  will  I  stay  for  thee. 

Her,  My  good  Lysander  I 

I  swear  to  thee,  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow ; 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head ; 
By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves; 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls  and  prospers  loves. 
And  by  that  fire  which  bum'd  the  Carthage  queen, 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen ; 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke. 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke ; — 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me, 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

Lys,  Keep  promise,  love.     Look,  here  comes  Helena. 

Enter  Helena. 

Her,  God  speed  fair  Helena  I     Whither  awayl 
Hel  Call  you  me  fair)  that  fair  again  unsay. 

Demetrius  loves  your  fair :  O  happy  fair ! 

Your  eyes  are  lode-stars ;  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air 

More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear, 

When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 

Sickness  is  catching :  O,  were  favour  so, 

Yours  would  I  catch,  fair  Hermia  I  ere  I  go. 

My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye, 

My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet  melody. 

Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated. 

The  rest  I  '11  give  to  be  to  you  translated. 

O,  teach  me  how  you  look ;  and  with  what  art 

You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart ! 
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Her,  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still. 

Hd,  O  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  smiles  such  skiU. 

Her,  I  give  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me  love. 

Hel.  O  that  my  prayers  ojuld  such  affection  move ! 

Her,  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me. 

Hel,  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hatetli  me. 

Her,  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  fault  of  mine. 

Hel,  None,  but  your  beauty :  would  that  fault  were  mine  I 

Her,  Take  comfort :  he  no  more  shall  see  my  face ; 
Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place. — 
Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see, 
Seem'd  Athens  as  a  paradise  to  me : 
O,  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell. 
That  he  hath  tum'd  a  heaven  unto  a  hell ! 

Lys,  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold : 
To-morrow  night,  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  wat'ry  glass. 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass, 
(A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal,) 
Through  Athens'  gates  have  we  devis'd  to  steal 

Her,  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie, 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet. 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet ; 
And  thence  from  Athens  turn  away  our  eyes, 
To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies. 
Farewell,  sweet  playfellow  •  pray  thou  for  us ; 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius ! — 
Keep  word,  Lysander :  we  must  starve  our  sight 
From  lovers*  food  till  morrow  deep  midnight 

Lys,  I  will,  my  Hermia. — \Exit,  Herm.]     Helena,  adieu : 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  you !  \Exit. 

Hel,  How  happy  some,  o'er  other  some  can  be  1 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she : 
But  what  of  that  t  Demetrius  thinks  not  so  ; 
He  will  not  know,  what  all  but  he  do  know ; 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermia's  eyes. 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities. 
Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity. 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity  : 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind  ; 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind  : 
Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste ; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste : 
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And  therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  childi 

Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguil'd. 

As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear. 

So  the  boy  Love  is  perjur'd  every  where : 

For  ere  Demetrius  look'd  on  Hermia's  eyne, 

He  haird  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine ; 

And  when  this  hail  some  h^at  from  Hermia  felt. 

So  he  dissolved,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt 

I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight : 

Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  nighty 

Pursue  her ;  and  for  this  intelligence 

If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense : 

But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain, 

To  have  his  sight  thither  and  back  again.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — ^Athens.    A  Room  in  Quince's  House. 
Enter  QuiNCE,  SNUG,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Starveling. 

Quin,  Is  all  our  company  here  % 

Bot  You  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man  by  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  scrip. 

Quin.  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name,  which  is  thought  fit^ 
through  all  Athens,  to  play  in  our  interlude  before  the  duke  and  the 
duchess  on  his  wedding-day  at  night 

Bot  First,  good  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the  play  treats  on ;  then 
read  the  names  of  the  actors ;  and  so  grow  to  a  point 

Quin,  Marry,  our  play  is  —  The  most  lamentable  comedy,  and 
most  cruel  death  of  Pyramus  and  Thisby. 

Bot  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you,  and  a  merry. — ^Now, 
good  Peter  Quince,  call  forth  your  actors  by  the  scroll — Masters, 
spread  yourselves. 

Quin.  Answer,  as  I  call  you. — Nick  Bottom,  the  weaver. 

Bot  Ready.     Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and  proceed. 

Quin.  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for  Pyramus, 

Bot  What  is  Pyramus  t  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant  % 

Quin.  A  lover,  that  kills  himself  most  gallantly  for  love. 

Bot  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  performing  of  it :  if  I  do 

it,  let  the  audience  look  to  their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms,  I  will  ^ 

condole  in  some  measure.    To  the  rest : — yet  my  chief  humour  is 

for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to 

make  all  split 

*'  The  n^Tig  rocks 
And  fhivering  shocks 
ShftU  break  the  lodes 
Of  prifOD-gates  I 
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And  Phibbus*  car 
Shall  shine  from  far, 
And  make  and  mar 
The  foolish  fates." 

This  was  lofty ! — Now  name  the  rest  of  the  players. — ^This  is  Ercles* 
vein,  a  tyrant's  vein ; — a  lover  is  naore  condoling. 

Quin.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 

JFIu,  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin,  You  must  take  Thisby  on  you. 

Flu.  What  is  Thisby  ?  a  wandering  knight  1 

Quin,  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must  love. 

Fiu,  Nay,  faith,  let  not  me  play  a  woman;  I  have  a  beard  coming. 

Quin.  That 's  all  one  :  you  shall  play  it  in  a  mask,  and  you  may 
speak  as  small  as  you  will 

Bot,  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thisby  too :  I  '11  speak 
in  a  monstrous  little  voice; — "Thisne,  Thisne" — "Ah,  Pyramus, 
my  lover  dear !  thy  Thisby  dear,  and  lady  dear  1  ^ 

Quin,  No,  no ;  you  must  play  Pyramus : — and,  Flute,  you  Thisby. 

Bot  Well,  proceed. 

Quin,  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor. 

Star,  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  you  must  play  Thisb/s  mother. — ^Tom 
Snout,  the  tinker. 

Snout,  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin,  You,  Pyramus's  father; — myself,  Thisby*s  father; — Snug, 
the  joiner,  you,  the  lion's  part : — and,  I  hope,  here  is  a  play  fitted. 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  ]  pray  you,  if  it  be,  give  it 
me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 

Quin,  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring. 

Bot  Let  me  play  the  lion  too :  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  do  any 
man's  heart  good  to  hear  me ;  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  make  the  duke 
say,  "  Let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar  again." 

Quin,  An  you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you  would  fright  the 
duchess  and  the  ladies,  that  they  would  shriek;  and  that  were 
enough  to  hang  us  all 

Ait  That  would  hang  us,  every  mother's  son. 

Bot  I  grant  you,  friends,  if  that  you  should  fright  the  ladies  out 
of  their  wits,,  they  would  have  no  more  discretion  but  to  hang  us : 
but  I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so,  that  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as 
any  sucking  dove ;  I  will  roar  you  an  'twere  any  nightingale. 

Quin,  You  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus;  for  Pyramus  is  a 
sweet-faced  man ;  a  proper  man,  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day; 
a  most  lovely,  gentlemanlike  man :  therefore,  you  must  needs  play 
Pyramus. 
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Bot,  Well,  I  will  undertake  it  What  beard  were  I  best  to  play 
it  in] 

Quin.  Why,  what  you  will. 

Bot  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw-colour  beard,  your 
orange-tawny  beard,  your  purple-in-grain  beard,  or  your  French- 
crown-colour  beard,  your  perfect  yellow. 

Quin,  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  at  all,  and  then 
you  will  play  bare-faced. — But  masters,  here  are  your  parts :  and  I 
a.m  to  entreat  you,  request  you,  and  desire  you,  to  con  them  by 
to-morrow  night ;  and  meet  me  in  the  palace  wood,  a  mile  without 
the  town,  by  moon-light ;  there  will  we  rehearse, — for  if  we  meet  in 
the  city,  we  shall  be  dogged  with  company,  and  our  devices  known. 
In  the  meantime,  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties,  such  as  our  play 
wants.     I  pray  you,  fail  me  not 

Bot  We  will  meet ;  and  there  we  may  rehearse  more  obscenely, 
and  courageously.     Take  pains ;  be  perfect ;  adieu. 

Quin,  At  the  duke^s  oak  we  meet 

Bot  Enough  j  hold,  or  cut  bow-strings.  [Exeunt, 
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ACT  XL 
SCENE  l.—A  Wood  near  Arn^^s. 

Enter  a  Fairy  and  PucK,  frvm  opposite  sidcu 

Puck,  How  now,  spirit !  whither  wander  you  1 
Fai,  Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 
Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  every  where. 
Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere ; 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen. 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green : 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be ; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see ; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours. 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits ;  I  *11  be  gone : 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 
Puck,  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night 
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Take  heed  the  queen  come  not  within  his  sight ; 

For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath, 

Because  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 

A  lovely  boy,  stoFn  from  an  Indian  king ; 

She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling : 

And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 

Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild ; 

But  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  boy, 

Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy : 

And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove  or  green, 

By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-light  sheen. 

But  they  do  square ;  that  all  their  elves,  for  fear, 

Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there. 

luii.  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite^ 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Called  Robin  Good-fellow :  are  you  not  he 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ; 
Skims  milk,  and  sometimes  labours  in  the  quern, 
And  bootless  makes  the  breathless  housewife  chum ; 
And  sometime  makes  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm ; 
Misleads  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  t 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck : 
Are  not  you  hel 

Puck.  Thou  speak'st  aright 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile. 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal : 
And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab ; 
And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob^ 
And  on  her  withered  dew-lap  pour  the  ale. 
The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale. 
Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me ; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she. 
And  "  tailor  "  cries,  and  falls  into  a  cough ; 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  lofife ; 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. — 
But,  room.  Fairy  I  here  comes  Oberon. 

Pat,  And  here  my  mistress. — ^Would  that  he  were  gone  I 
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SCENE  U.—7'Ae  Samf. 

Enier  Oberon  from  one  side^  with  his  train  ;  and  TiTAMIA 

/fvm  the  other,  with  hers^ 

Obe,  111  met  by  moon-light,  proud  Titania. 

Tita,  What,  jealous  Oberon  1   Fairies,  skip  hence : 
I  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 

Obe,  Tarry,  rash  wanton :  am  not  I  thy  lord  ] 

Tita.  Then,  I  must  be  thy  lady :  but  I  know 
When  thou  hast  stoPn  away  from  fairy  land, 
And  in  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day. 
Playing  on  pipes  of  com,  and  versing  love 
To  amorous  Phillida.     Why  art  thou  here, 
Come  from  the  farthest  steep  of  India, 
But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 
Your  buskin*d  mistress  and  your  warrior  love, 
To  Theseus  must  be  wedded  ?  and  you  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 

Obe,  How  canst  thou  thus,  for  shame,  Titania, 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolyta, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus  1 
Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering  night 
From  Perigenia,  whom  he  ravished  ? 
And  make  him  with  fair  M^€  break  his  faith, 
With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopat 

Tita.  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy : 
And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring, 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead. 
By  pavbd  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook, 
Or  on  the  beachfed  margent  of  the  sea, 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind, 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturb'd  our  sport. 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain. 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs ;  which,  falling  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud. 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents : 
The  ox  hath  therefore  stretched  his  yoke  in  vain. 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat ;  and  the  green  com 
Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attain'd  a  beard : 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock 
The  nine-men's  morris  is  fiU'd  up  with  mud  j 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 

a  & 
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For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguishable : 

The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here ; 

No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest : — 

Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  flood% 

Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 

That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound : 

And  thorough  this  distemperature  we  see 

The  seasons  alter :  hoary-headed  frosts 

Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ; 

And  on  old  Hyem's  chin,  and  icy  crown. 

An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 

Is,  as  in  mockery,  set     The  spring,  the  summer. 

The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 

Their  wonted  liveries ;  and  the  'mazM  world, 

By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which : 

And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 

From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension ; 

We  are  their  parents  and  original 

Obe,  Do  you  amend  it,  then ;  it  lies  in  you : 
Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon  t 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy, 
To  be  my  henchman. 

Tita.  Set  your  heart  at  rest : 

Th6  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  votaress  of  my  order : 
And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night, 
Full  often  hath  she  gossip'd  by  my  side ; 
And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  sands, 
Marking  th'  embarked  traders  on  the  flood  ; 
When  we  have  laughed  to  see  the  sails  conceive, 
And  grow  big-bellied,  with  the  wanton  wind  ; 
Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait 
Following,  (her  womb  then  rich  with  my  young  squire) 
Would  imitate,  and  sail  upon  the  land,     . 
To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again, 
As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandize. 
But  she,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die ; 
And  for  her  sake  I  do  rear  up  her  boy ; 
And  for  her  sake  I  will  not  part  with  him. 

Obe,  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay  J 

Tita,  Perchance  till  after  Theseus'  wedding-day. 
If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round. 
And  see  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us  : 
If  not,  shun  me,  and  I  will  spare  your  haunts. 
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Obe.  Give  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with  thee. 

Tita,  Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom. — Fairies,  away ! 
We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay. 

[Exit  TiTANiA,  with  her  train, 

Obe.  Well,  go  thy  way :  thou  shalt  not  from  this  grove, 
Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  injury. — 
My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither.     Thou  remembcr'st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory. 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres^ 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 

Ptick.  I  remember. 

Obe.  That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  couldst  not). 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  arm'd :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west, 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow. 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry  moQp^ 
And  the  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 
Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell  • 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 
Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound, 
And  maidens  call  it,  love-in-idleness. 
Fetch  me  that  flower ;  the  herb  I  show'd  thee  once  f 
The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid, 
Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 
Fetch  me  this  herb ;  and  be  thou  here  again, 
Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 

Ftick,  I  '11  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.  [Exit 

Obe,  Having  once  this  juice, 

I  '11  watch  Titania  when  she  is  asleep. 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes. 
The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  upoiL. 
(Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull, 
On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape,) 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love : 
And  ere  I  take  this  charm  off  from  her  sigh^ 
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(As  I  can  take  it  with  another  herb) 
I  '11  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 
But  who  comes  here  ?  I  am  invisible ; 
And  I  will  over-hear  their  conference. 

Enter  Demetrius,  Helena  following  Mm, 

Dem,  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me  not 
Where  is  Lysander,  and  fair  Hermia  ? 
The  one  I  'U  slay,  the  other  slayeth  me. 
Thou  told'st  me  they  were  stol'n  into  this  wood ; 
And  here  am  I,  and  wood  within  this  wood, 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia. 
Hence !  get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 

HeL  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant ; 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel :  leave  you  yoiu*  power  to  draw, 
And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  you. 

Dein,  Do  I  entice  youl    Do  I  speak  you  fairl 
Or,  rather,  do  I  not  in  plainest  truth 
Tell  you,  I  do  not  nor  I  cannot  love  you  % 

HeL  And  even  for  that  do  I  love  you  the  more. 
I  am  your  spaniel ;  and,  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  you : 
Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me. 
Neglect  me,  lose  me ;  only  give  me  leave, 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 
What  worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love, 
(And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me,) 
Than  to  be  used  as  you  use  your  dog  ? 

Dem,  Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my  spirit ; 
For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 

HeL  And  I  am  sick  when  I  look  not  on  you. 

Dem,  You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much. 
To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourself 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not ; 
To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night. 
And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place, 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 

Hel,  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  that 
It  is  not  night  when  I  do  see  your  face. 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night ; 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company. 
For  you,  in  my  respect,  are  all  the  world : 
Then  how  can  it  be  said  I  am  alone, 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  met 
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Dem,  I  '11  run  from  thee  and  hide  me  in  the  brakes. 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts. 

Hd.  The  wildest  hath  not  such  a  heart  as  you. 
Run  when  you  will,  the  story  shall  be  changed, — 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase ; 
The  dove  pursues  the  griffin ;  the  mild  hind 
Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger, — bootless  speed, 
When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valour  flies  I 

Dem,  I  will  not  stay  thy  questions ;  let  me  go : 
Or,  if  thou  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood. 

Hd,  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  the  field, 
You  do  me  mischief.     Fie,  Demetrius ! 
Your  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex : 
We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do ; 
We  should  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 
I  '11  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell, 
To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well.     \Exeunt  Dem.  and  Hel. 

Obe,  Fare  thee  well,  nymph :  ere  he  do  leave  this  grove, 
Thou  shalt  fly  him,  and  he  shall  seek  thy  love. — 

Re-enUr  PuCK. 

Hast  thou  the  flower  there  %    Welcome,  wanderer. 

Puck,  Ay,  there  it  is. 

Obc  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 

I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  ox-lips,  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine : 
Where  sleeps  Titania  some  time  of  the  night, 
LuU'd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight  j 
And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamePd  skin. 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in . 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I  '11  streak  her  eyes, 
And  make  her  full  of  hatefiil  fantasies. 
Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this  grove  : 
A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 
With  a  disdainful  youth  :  anoint  his  eyes ; 
But  do  it,  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 
May  be  the  lady.    Thou  shalt  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
Effect  it  with  some  care,  that  he  may.  prove 
More  fond  on  her,  than  she  upon  her  love : 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock  crow. 

Fuck.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  your  servant  shall  do  so.         \Exit 
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SCENE  III,— Another  part  of  the  Wood. 

Enter  Titan  lA,  with  her  train, 

Tita.  Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy  song ; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence ; — 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds ; 
Some,  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wings, 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats ;  and  some,  keep  back 
ITie  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits.     Sing  me  now  asleep  ; 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest 

SONG. 

X  FaL         Ye  spotted  snakes,  with  double  tongue, 
Thorny  hedge -hogs,  be  not  seen  ; 
Newts,  and  blind-worms,  do  no  wrong  ; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen : 

Chorus,  Philomel,  with  melody, 

Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby ; 
Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby ;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby : 
Never  harm, 
Nor  spell  nor  charm, 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh ; 
So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 

1  Fau         Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here  ; 

Mence,  you  long  legg'd  spinners,  hence ! 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near ; 
Worm,  nor  snail,  do  no  offence. 

Chorus,  Philomel,  with  melody,  &c.  ^ 

z  J^'aL  Hence,  away  I  now  all  is  well. 
One,  aloof,  stand  sentinel 

[Exeunt  Fairies,    Titania  sleeps. 

Enter  Oberon. 

Obe.   [Squeezes  the  flower  on  Titania's  eye-^ids,"]   What  thou 
seest  when  thou  dost  wake, 
Do  it  for  thy  true  love  take ; 
Love,  and  languish  for  his  sake : 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair, 
In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear 
When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear. 
Wake  when  some  vile  thing  is  near.  [Exit. 
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Enter  Lysander  and  Hermia. 

Lys,  Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandering  in  the  wood  \ 

And  to  speak  troth,  I  have  forgot  our  way : 
We  '11  rest  us,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  good, 

And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 

Her,  Be  it  so,  Lysander :  find  you  out  a  bed ; 
For  I  upon  this  bank  will  rest  my  head. 

Lys,  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both ; 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth. 

Her,  Nay,  good  Lysander ;  for  my  sake,  my  dear, 
Lie  farther  off  yet ;  do  not  lie  so  near. 

Lys,  O,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  innocence  I 
Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  conference. 
I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit. 
So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it : 
Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath  ; 
So  then,  two  bosoms,  and  a  single  troth. 
Then,  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny  ; 
For,  lying  so,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 

Her,  Lysander  riddles  very  prettily : — 
Now  much  beshrew  my  manners  and  my  pride. 
If  Hermia  meant  to  say,  Lysander  lied. 
But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  courtesy 
lie  farther  off;  in  human  modesty. 
Such  separation  as  may  well  be  said 
Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid, — 
So  far  be  distant ;  and,  good  night,  sweet  friend. 
Thy  love  ne'er  alter  till  thy  sweet  life  end ! 

Lys,  Amen,  amen,  to  that  fair  prayer,  say  I ; 
And  then  end  life,  when  I  end  loyalty ! 
Here  is  my  bed  :  sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest ! 

Her.  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be  press'd ! 

\They  sleep. 
Enter  PucK. 

Ptuk.       Through  the  forest  have  I  gone, 
But  Athenian  found  I  none, 
On  whose  eyes  I  might  approve 
This  flower's  force  in  stirring  love. 
Night  and  silence )  who  is  here  Y 
Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear : 
This  is  he,  my  master  said, 
DespisM  the  Athenian  maid ; 
And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound, 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground  : — 
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Pretty  soul  I  she  durst  not  He 

Near  this  lack-love,  this  kill-courtesy, 

[S^uea^s  the  flower  on  Lysand£R*s  eydids. 
Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 
All  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe. 
When  thou  wak'st,  let  love  forbid 
Sleep  his  seat  on  thy  eyelid  : 
So  awake  when  I  am  gone. 
For  I  must  now  to  Oberon.  \Exit, 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Helena,  running, 

Hel,  Stay,  though  thou  kill  me,  sweet  Demetrius. 

JDem,  I  charge  thee,  hence ;  and  do  not  haunt  me  thus. 

If  el.  O,  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me  1  do  not  so. 

Dem,  Stay,  on  thy  peril :  I  alone  will  go. 

[Exit  Demetrius. 

Ilei,  O,  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chase ! 
The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace. 
Happy  is  Hermia,  wheresoever  she  lies ; 
For  she  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes. 
How  came  her  eyes  so  bright  1    Not  with  salt  tears : 
If  so,  my  eyes  are  oftener  wash'd  than  hers. 
No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear ; 
For  beasts  that  meet  me,  run  away  for  fear : 
Therefore  no  marvel  though  Demetrius 
Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  thus. 
What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery  eyne  ? — 
But  who  is  here  1 — Lysander  I — on  the  ground ! 
Dead  ?  or  asleep  1 — I  see  no  blood,  no  wound.  — 
Lysander,  if  you  live,  good  Sir,  awake. 

Lys,  [Awaking.l  And  run  through  fire  I  will,  for  thy  sweet 
sake. 
Transparent  Helena !     Nature  here  shows  art. 
That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart 
Where  is  Demetrius  ?    O,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name  to  perish  on  my  sword ! 

Bel  Do  not  say  so,  Lysander ;  say  not  so. 
What  though  he  love  your  Hermia?    Lord,  what  thought 
Yet  Hermia  still  loves  you :  then  be  content 

Lys,  Content  with  Hermia !     No ;  I  do  repent 
The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent 
Not  Hermia,  but  Helena  I  love : 
Who  'mM  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove  ? 
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The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway'd ; 
And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season : 
So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason ; 
And  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill, 
Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will, 
And  leads  me  to  your  eyes ;  where  I  overlook 
Love's  stories,  written  in  love's  richest  book. 

If^.  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  bom  I 
When,  at  your  hands,  did  I  deserve  this  scorn  ? 
Is 't  not  enough,  is 't  not  enough,  young  man, 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can, 
Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye, 
But  you  must  flout  my  insufficiency  1 
Good  troth,  you  do  me  wrong, — good  sooth,  you  do,— 
In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo. 
But  fare  you  well :  perforce  I  must  confess, 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 
O,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refus'd, 
Should  of  another  therefore  be  abus'd !  [ExiL 

Lys,  She  sees  not  Hermia. — Hermia,  sleep  thou  there : 
And  never  may'st  thou  come  Lysander  near  I 
For,  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings ; 
Or,  as  the  heresies,  that  men  do  leave, 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive ; 
So  thou,  my  surfeit  and  my  heresy. 
Of  all  be  hated,  but  the  most  of  me ! 
And,  all  my  powers,  address  your  love  arid  might 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  knight  [Exit. 

Her,  [Awaking,]  Help  me,  Lysander,  help  me !  do  thy  best 
To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast ! 
Ah  me,  for  pity ! — what  a  dream  was  here  I 
Lysander,  look  how  I  do  quake  with  fear : 
Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away. 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey. — 
Lysander ! — What,  remov'd  1 — Lysander !  lord ! — 
What,  out  of  hearing?  gone?  no  sound,  no  word? 
Alack  1  where  are  you  1  speak,  an  if  you  hear  ; 
Speak,  of  all  loves !     I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 
No  1 — then  I  well  perceive  you  are  not  nigh : 
Either  death,  or  you,  I  'U  find  immediately.  [Exii. 
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ACT    III. 

SCENE  \,—TJie  Wood.     Titania  lying  asleep. 

Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Starveling. 

Bot  Are  we  all  met  ? 

Quin,  Pat,  pat  >  and  here 's  a  marvellous  convenient  place  for  our 
rehearsal  This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn  brake 
our  'tiring-house .  and  we  will  do  it  in  action,  as  we  will  do  it  before 
the  duke. 

Bot  Peter  Quince, — 

Quin,  What  say*st  thou,  bully  Bottom  T 

Bot  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of  "  Pyramus  and  Thisby," 
that  will  never  please.  First,  P5n-amus  must  draw  a  sword  to  kill 
himself}  which  tTie  ladies  cannot  abide.     How  answer  you  thati 

Snout.  By'rlakin,  a  parlous  fear. 

Star,  I  believe  we  must  leave  the  killing  out,  when  all  is  done. 

Bot  Not  a  whit .  I  have  a  device  to  make  all  well.  Write  me  a 
prologue ;  and  let  the  prologue  seem  to  say,  we  will  do  no  harm 
with  our  swords,  and  that  Pyramus  is  not  killed  indeed ;  and,  for  the 
more  better  assurance,  that  I,  Pyramus,  am  not  Pyramus,  but  Bottom 
the  weaver.     This  will  put  them  out  of  fear. 

Quin,  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  prologue ;  and  it  shall  be  written 
in  eight  and  six. 

Bot  No,  make  it  two  more  ;  let  it  be  written  in  eight  and  eight 

Snout  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lion  ? 

Star,  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you. 

Bot  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with  yourselves .  to  bring  in, 
— God  shield  us  I — a  lion  among  ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing ; 
for  there  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild-fowl  than  your  lion,  living ;  and 
we  ought  to  look  to  it 

Snout,  Therefore,  another  prologue  must  tell  he  is  not  a  lion. 

Bot,  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and  half  his  face  must  be 
seen  through  the  lion's  neck  ^  and  he  himself  must  speak  through, 
saying  thus,  or  to  the  same  defect, — "Ladies, — or,  fair  ladies, — I 
would  wish  you, — or,  I  would  request  you, — or,  I  would  entreat  you, 
— not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble :  my  life  for  yours.  If  you  think  I 
come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life :  no,  I  am  no  such 
thing ;  I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are  '■ " — and  there,  indeed,  let  him 
name  his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly,  he  is  Snug,  the  joiner. 

Quin,  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  there  is  two  hard  thmgs, — that  is, 
to  bring  the  moonlight  into  a  chamber ,  for,  you  know,  Pyramus  and 
rhisby  meet  by  moonlight 
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Snug,  Doth  the  moon  shine  that  night  we  play  our  play 

Bot  A  calendar,  a  calendar)  look  in  the  ahnanack;  find  out 
moonshine,  find  out  moonshine. 

Quin,  Yes,  it  doth  shine  that  night 

Bot  Why,  then  may  you  leave  a  casement  of  the  great  chamber 
window,  where  we  play,  open ;  and  the  moon  may  shine  in  at  the 
casement. 

Quin.  Ay  -,  or  else  one  must  come  m  with  a  bush  of  thorns  and  a 
lanthom,  and  say  he  comes  to  disfigure,  or  to  present,  the  person  ot 
moonshine.  Then,  there  is  another  thing :  we  must  have  a  wall  in 
the  great  chamber ;  for  Pyraraus  and  Thisby,  says  the  story,  did 
talk  through  the  chink  of  a  wall 

Snug.  You  can  never  bring  in  a  wall — What  say  you,  Bottom? 

Bof.  Some  man  or  other  must  present  wall ;  and  let  him  have 
some  plaster,  or  some  loam,  or  some  rough-cast  about  him,  to  signify 
wall ;  and  let  him  hold  his  fingers  thus,  and  through  that  cranny 
shall  Pyramus  and  Thisby  whisper. 

Quin.  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well  Come,  sit  down,  every 
mother's  son,  and  rehearse  your  parts.  Pyramus,  you  begin.  When 
you  have  spoken  your  speech,  enter  into  that  brake ; — and  so  every 
one  according  to  his  cue. 

£n/^  Puck  Mi»d. 

Puck.  What  hempen  home-spun  s  have  we  swaggering  here, 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen  1 
What,  a  play  toward !     I  '11  be  an  auditor ; 
An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause. 
Quin.  Speak,  Pyramus. — Thisby,  stand  forth. 
Pyr.  "  Thisby,  the  flowers  of  odious  savours  sweet,*' — 
Quin.  "  Odours,"  "  odours." 
Pyr.  — "  odours  savours  sweet : 

So  hath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thisby,  dear. — 
But  hark,  a  voice !  stay  thou  but  here  a  while, 

And  by  and  by  I  will  to  thee  appear."  \Eocit 

Puck.  \A5ide'\  A  stranger  Pyramus  than  e'er  pla/d  here  I      \Exit 
This.  Must  I  speak  now  1 

Quin.  Ay,  marry,  must  you;  for  you  must  understand,  he  goes 
but  to  see  a  noise  that  he  heard,  and  is  to  come  again. 
This.  "  Most  radiant  Pyramus,  most  lily-white  of  hue. 
Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier, 
Most  brisky  juvenal,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew, 

As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never  tire, 
1  '11  meet  thee,  Pyramus,  at  Ninny's  tomb." 
Quin.  "  Ninus'  tomb,"  man.     Why,  you  must  not  speak  that  yet ; 
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that  you  answer  to  Pyramus :  you  speak  all  your  part  at  once,  cues 
and  alL — Pyramus,  enter :  your  cue  is  past ;  it  is,  "  never  tire." 
This,  O, — "  As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never  tire." 

Re-enter  PucK,  and  Bottom  with  an  asis  head, 

Pyr,  "  If  I  were,  fair  Thisby,  I  were  only  thine  : " — 

Quin,  O  monstrous !  O  strange  !  we  are  haunted. — 

Pray,  masters !  fly,  masters  I — Help  ! 

[Exity  with  Snug,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Starveling. 

Fuck.  I  '11  follow  you,  I  '11  lead  you  about  a  round. 

Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier  j 

Sometime  a  horse  I  '11  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  Are ; 

And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  bum. 

Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn.  [Exit. 

Bot  Why  do  they  run  away  ?  this  is  a  knavery  of  them,  to  make 

me  afeard. 

Re-enter  Snout. 

Snout,  O  Bottom !  thou  art  changed  I  what  do  I  see  on  thee  % 
Bot.  What  do  you  see  1  you  see  an  ass's  head  of  your  own,  do 
you  %  \Exit  Snout. 

Re-enter  Quince. 

Quin.  Bless  thee.  Bottom  !  bless  thee  !  thou  art  translated. 

[Exit. 

Bot.  I  see  their  knavery :  this  is  to  make  an  ass  of  me,  to  fright 
me,  if  they  could.  But  I  will  not  stir  from  this  place,  do  what  they 
can  :  I  will  walk  up  and  down  here,  and  I  will  sing,  that  they  shall 
hear  I  am  not  afraid.  \Sings. 

The  ousel-cock,  so  black  of  hue, 

With  orange-ta¥my  bill, 
The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true, 

The  wren  with  little  quill : — 

Tita.  \Awaking,'\  What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowery  bed  ? 
Bot.  \Sing5!\ 

The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark. 

The  plain*song  cuckoo  gray, 
Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark. 

And  dares  not  answer,  nay ; — 

for,  indeed,  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a  bird  1  who  would 
give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he  cry  "  cuekoo  "  never  so  1 
Tita.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again  : 

Mine  ear  is  much  enamour'd  of  thy  note 

So  IS  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape ; 
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And  thy  fair  virtue's  force,  perforce  doth  move  me, 

On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee. 
Bot  Methinks,  mistress,  you  should  have  little  reason  for  that : 
and  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  reason  and  love  keep  little  company  to- 
gether now-a-days ; — the  more  the  pity,  that  some  honest  neighbours 
will  not  make  them  friends.     Nay,  I  can  gleek  upon  occasion. 
Tita,  Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful. 
Bot  Not  so,  neither :  but  if  I  had  wit  enough  to  get  out  of  this 
wood,  I  have  enough  to  serve  mine  own  turn. 
Tita,  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go : 

Thou  shalt  remain  here,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no. 

I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate, — 

The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state ; 

And  I  do  love  thee :  therefore  go  with  me ; 

I  '11  give  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee  ; 

And  they  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep, 

And  sing,  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep : 

And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so, 

That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go. — 

Peas-blossom  i  Cobweb !  Moth !  and  Mustard-seed  1 

JEnier  Peas-blossom,  Cobweb,  Moth,  and  Musta&d-sesix 

Feas,  Ready. 

Cob.  And  1. 

Moth.  And  I. 

Mus,  And  I. 

All  Four.  Where  shall  we  go  I 

Tiia,  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman : 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ; 
Feed  him  with  apricocks,  and  dewberries. 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries ; 
The  honey-bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees, 
And  for  night  tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes. 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise ; 
And  pluck  the  wings  firom  painted  butterflies, 
To  fan  the  moon-beams  firom  his  sleeping  eyes : 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

Feas,  Hail,  mortal  I 

Cob,  Hail! 

MotJu  HaUI 

Mus.  Hail! 

Bot  I  cry  your  worships*  mercy,  heartily. — I  beseech  your  wor- 
ship's name. 
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Cob.  Cobweb. 

Bot  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance,  good  master  Cob- 
web :  if  I  cut  my  finger,  I  shall  make  bold  with  you. — ^Your  name, 
honest  gentleman  1 
Peas.  Peas-blossom 

Bot.  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  mistress  Squash,  your  mother,  and 
to  master  Peascod,  your  father.  Good  master  Peas-blossom,  I  shall  de- 
sire you  of  more  acquaintance  too. — Your  name,  I  beseech  you.  Sir  ] 
Mus.  Mustard-seed. 

Bot  Good  master  Mustard-seed,  I  know  your  patience  well :  that 
same  cowardly,  giant-like  ox-beef,  hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman 
of  your  house :  I  promise  you,  your  kindred  hath  made  my  eyes 
water  ere  now.  I  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance,  good  master 
Mustard-seed. 

Tita.  Come,  wait  upon  him  ;  lead  him  to  my  bower. 
The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  wat*ry  eye , 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower, 
Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 
Tie  up  my  love's  tongue,  bring  him  silently.  [ExeunL 

SCENE  11.— Another  part  of  the  Wood. 

Enter  Oberon. 

Obe.  I  wonder  if  Titania  be  awak'd ; 

Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye. 

Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity. — 

Here  comes  my  messenger. — \Enter  Puck.]    How  now,  mad 

What  night-rule  now  about  this  haunted  grove  ]  [spirit  I 

Fuck.  My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in  love. 

Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bower. 

While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour, 

A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 

That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls, 

Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play. 

Intended  for  great  Theseus'  nuptial  day. 

The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort, 

Who  Pyramus  presented,  in  their  sport 

Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake . 

When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take. 

An  ass's  nowl  I  fixbd  on  his  head : 

Anon  his  Thisbe  must  be  answerbd. 

And  forth  my  mimic  comes.     When  they  him  spy. 

As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye. 

Or  russet-pated  choughb,  many  in  sort, 
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Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report. 

Sever  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky ; 

So,  at  his  sight,  away  his  fellows  fly ; 

And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falls ; 

He  murder  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls. 

Their  sense  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears  thus  strong, 

Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong , 

For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch  ; 

Some,  sleeves, — some,  hats, — from  yielders  all  things  catch. 

I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear. 

And  left  sweet  Pyramus  translated  there  . 

When  in  that  moment  (so  it  came  to  pass,) 

Titania  wak'd,  and  straightway  lov'd  an  ass. 

Obe,  This  falls  out  better  than  I  could  devise. 
But  hast  thou  yet  latch'd  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do  % 

Puck,  I  took  him  sleeping,  (that  is  finish'd  too,) 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side ; 
That,  when  he  wak'd,  of  force  she  must  be  e/d. 

Enttr  Demetrius  and  Hermia. 

Obe,  Stand  close :  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 

Puck.  This  is  the  woman ;  but  not  this  the  man. 

Dem,  O,  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so 
Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 

Her.  Now  I  but  chide ;  but  I  should  use  thee  wone^ 
For  thou,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse. 
If  thou  hast  slain  Lysander  in  his  sleep, 
Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep, 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day. 
As  he  to  me  :  would  he  have  stol'n  away 
From  sleeping  Hermia?     I  '11  believe  as  soon, 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bor'd ;  and  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  displease 
Her  brother's  noon-tide  with  th'  Antipodes. 
It  cannot  be  but  thou  hast  murder'd  him  ; 
So  should  a  murderer  look, — so  dead,  so  grim. 

Dem.  So  should  the  murder'd  look ;  and  so  should  l^ 
Pierc'd  through  the  heart  with  your  stem  cruelty : 
Yet  you,  the  murderer,  look  as  bright,  as  clear. 
As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere. 

Her.  What 's  this  to  my  Lysander  t  where  is  he  t 
Aby  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me  I 
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Detiu  I  had  rather  give  his  carcase  to  my  hounds. 

HcK  Out,  dog !  out,  cur !  thou  driv'st  me  past  the  bounds 
Of  maiden's  patience.     Hast  thou  slain  him,  then  1 
Henceforth  be  never  number'd  among  men ! 
O,  once  tell  true,  tell  true,  e'en  for  my  sake ! 
Durst  thou  have  look'd  upon  him  being  awake. 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleeping  1    O  brave  touch  1 
Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much  1 
An  adder  did  it ;  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 

Dem,  You  spend  your  passion  on  a  mispris'd  mood  : 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood ; 
Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell. 

Her.  I  pray  thee,  tell  me,  then,  that  he  is  well. 

Dem^  An  if  I  could,  what  should  I  get  therefore  I 

Her,  A  privilege,  never  to  see  me  more : — 
And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so : 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no.  \Exit 

Dem,  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  vein : 
Here  therefore,  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe ; 
Which  now  in  some  slight  measure  it  will  pay, 
If  for  his  tender  here  I  make  some  stay.     \Lies  down  and  sleeps, 

Obe.  What  hast  thou  done  %  thou  hast  mistaken  quite. 
And  laid  the  love-juice  on  some  true-love's  sight : 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue 
Some  true-love  tum'd,  and  not  a  false  tum'd  true. 

Fuck,  Then  fate  o'er-rules ;  that,  one  man  holding  troth, 
A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 

Obe,  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind, 
And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thou  find : 
All  fancy-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer 
With  sighs  of  love,  that  cost  the  fresh  blood  dear : 
By  some  illusion  see  thou  bring  her  here : 
I  '11  charm  his  eyes  against  she  do  appear. 

Ptuk,  I  go,  I  go ;  look  how  I  go, — 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow.  \Exit^ 

Obe,  Flower  of  this  purple  die. 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archery, 

\Sqtuezes  the  flower  on  Demetrius's  eyelids. 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye  ^ 
When  his  love  he  doth  espy, 
Let  her  shine  as  gloriously 
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As  the  Venus  of  the  sky. — 
When  thou  wak'st,  if  she  bo  by, 
Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 

Puck,  Captain  of  our  fairy  band, 

Helena  is  here  at  hand ; 

And  the  youth,  mistook  by  me, 

Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee. 

Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see  ? 

Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be  I 
Ohe,  Stand  aside  :  the  noise  they  make 

Will  cause  Demetrius  to  awake. 
Piuk,  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one, — 

That  must  needs  be  sport  alone ; 

And  those  things  do  best  please  me, 

That  befall  preposterously. 

Enter  Lysander  and  Helena. 

Lys,  Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo  in  scorn  I* 

Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears : 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep,  and  vows  so  bom. 

In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears. 
How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to  you. 
Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true  1 

Hd,  You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and  more. 

When  truth  kills  truth,  O  devilish-holy  fray  I 
These  vows  are  Hermia's :  will  you  give  her  o'er? 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  nothing  weigh : 
Your  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 
Will  even  weigh ;  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 

Lys,  I  had  no  judgment  when  to  her  I  swore. 

HeL  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give  her  o'er. 

Lys,  Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not  you. 

Dcm,  [Awaking,]  O  Helen,  goddess,  nymph,  perfect,  di\inel 
To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  eyne  ? 
Crystal  is  muddy.     O,  how  ripe  in  show 
Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow  I 
That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus  snow, 
Fann'd  with  the  eastern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow 
When  thou  boldest  up  thy  hand :  O,  let  me  kiss 
This  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss  ! 

Ifd,  O  spiie  I  O  hell !  I  see  you  all  are  bent 
To  set  against  me,  for  your  merriment : 
If  you  were  civil,  and  knew  courtesy, 

2  F 
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You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury. 

Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do, 

But  you  must  join  in  souls  to  mock  me  too  ? 

If  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show, 

You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so ; 

To  vow,  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts, 

When  I  am  sure  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts* 

You  both  are  rivals,  and  love  Hermia ; 

And  now  both  rivals,  to  mock  Helena : 

A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise. 

To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 

With  your  derision !  none  of  noble  sort 

Would  so  offend  a  virgin,  and  extort 

A  poor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport 

Lys.  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius ;  be  not  so  ; 
For  you  love  Hermia ; — this  you  know  I  know : 
And  here,  with  all  good-will,  with  all  my  heart, 
In  Hermia's  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part ; 
And  yours  of  Helena  to  me  bequeath. 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  to  my  death. 

HeL  Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle  breath. 

Dem,  Lysander,  keep  thy  Hermia ;  I  will  none  : 
If  e'er  I  lov*d  her,  all  that  love  is  gone. 
My  heart  to  her  but  as  guest-wise  sojoum'd, 
And  now  to  Helen  is  it  home  returned, 
There  to  remain, 

Lys.  Helen,  it  is  not  so. 

Dent.  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not  know, 
Lest,  to  thy  peril,  thou  aby  it  dear, — 
Look,  where  thy  love  comes ;  yonder  is  thy  dear. 

Re-enter  Hermia. 

Her,  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes, 
•    The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes ; 

Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense. 

It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense. — 

Thou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  found  ; 

Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  sound. 

But  why  unkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  so  ? 
Lys,  Why  should  he  stay,  whom  love  doth  press  to  go  1 
Her.  What  love  could  press  Lysander  from  my  side  \ 
Lys,  Lysander's  love,  that  would  not  let  him  bide, — 

Fair  Helena ;  who  more  engilds  the  night 

Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light 
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Why  seek'st  thou  me  1  could  not  this  make  thee  know. 
The  hate  I  bear  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so  1 

Her.  You  speak  not  as  you  think :  it  cannot  be 

Hd.  Lo,  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy  1 
Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoined,  all  three, 
To  fashion  this  false  sport  in  spite  of  me. 
Injurious  Hermia !  most  ungrateful  maid  I 
Have  you  conspired,  have  you  with  these  contriv'd 
To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision  1 
Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 
The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us, — 0 1  is  all  forgot  ? 
AU  school-days'  friendship,  childhood  innocence! 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 
Have  with  our  neelds  created  both  one  flower, 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion, 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key ; 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 
Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted ; 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition. 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem ; 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart ; 
Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry, 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crownM  with  one  crest. 
And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder, 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend  % 
It  is  not  friendly,  *tis  not  maidenly : 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it, 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Her,  I  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  words.^ 
I  scorn  you  not :  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me. 

Hel,  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in  scorn, 
To  follow  me,  and  praise  my  eyes  and  face  1 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius, 
(Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his  foot,) 
To  call  me  goddess,  nymph,  divine,  and  rare. 
Precious,  celestial  1    Wherefore  speaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates  %  and  wherefore  doth  Lysander 
Deny  your  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul, 
And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection. 
But  by  your  setting  on,  Tjy  your  consent  1 
What  thouc;h  J  be  not  so  ia  grace  as  you, 
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So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate ; 
But  miserable  most  to  love  unlov'd  1 
This  you  should  pity,  rather  than  despise. 

Her.  I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by  this. 

Hd,  Ay,  do,  persfever,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back ; 
Wink  each  at  other ;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up : 
This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled. 
If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners, 
You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument 
But,  fare  ye  well :  'tis  partly  mine  own  fault ; 
Which  death,  or  absence,  soon  shall  remedy. 

Lys.  Stay,  gentle  Helena ;  hear  my  excuse : 
My  love,  my  life,  my  soul,  fair  Helena ! 

Hd.  O  excellent  I 

Her.  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  sa 

Dem,  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel 

Lys.  Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she  entreat : 
Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength  than  her  weak  prayers.— 
Helen,  I  love  thee ;  by  my  life,  I  do : 
I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee, 
To  prove  him  false  that  says  I  love  thee  not 

Dem.  I  say  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 

Lys.  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw,  and  prove  it  toa 

Dem,  Quick,  come  1 

Her.  Lysander,  whereto  tends  all  thist 

Lys.  Away,  you  Ethiop  1 

Dem.  No,  no.  Sir : — 

Seem  to  break  loose ,  take  on,  as  you  would  follow ; 
But  yet  come  not :  you  are  a  tame  man,  go  I 

Lys.  \To  Hermia.]  Hang  oflf,  thou  cat,  thou  burr !  vile  thing, 
let  loose, 
Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent ! 

Her,  Why  are  you  grown  so  rude  %  what  change  is  this, 
Sweet  love? 

Lys.  Thy  love  1  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out  I 

Out,  loathM  medicine  I     O  hated  potion,  hence  I 

Her.  Do  you  not  jest? 

Hd.  Yes,  'sooth ;  and  so  do  you. 

Lys,  Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with  thee. 

Dem,  I  would  I  had  your  bond,  for  I  perceive 
A  weak  bond  holds  you :  I  '11  not  trust  your  word. 

Lys,  What,  should  I  hurt  her,  strike  her,  kill  her  dead  ! 
Although  I  hate  her^  I  '11  not  harm  her  so. 
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Her.  What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than  hate  f 
Hate  me !  wherefore  ?    O  me !  what  news,  my  love  1 
Am  not  I  Hermia)    Are  not  you  Lysanderl 
I  am  as  fair  now,  as  I  was  erewhile. 
Since  night,  you  lov'd  me  ;  yet,  since  night  you  left  me : 
Why,  then  you  left  me  (O,  the  gods  forbid  I) 
In  earnest,  shall  I  say  ? 

Lys.  Ay,  by  my  life  ; 

And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 
Therefore  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  of  doubt ; 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer ;  'tis  no  jest. 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 

Her.  O  me ! — ^you  juggler !  you  canker-blossom  I 
You  thief  of  love !  what,  have  you  come  by  night, 
And  stoFn  my  love's  heart  from  him  f 

Hel.  Fine,  i'  faith  I 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame, 
No  touch  of  bashfulnessi    What,  will  you  tear 
Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue  % 
Fie,  fie  I  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet  you  1 

Her.  Puppet  1  why,  so :  ay,  that  way  goes  the  game. 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures ;  she  hath  urg*d  her  height ; 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage, 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevailed  with  him. — 
And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem, 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfish  and  so  low  % 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  t  speak  ; 
How  low  am  1 1    I  am  not  yet  so  low. 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

Hel,  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentlemen, 
Let  her  not  hurt  me  .  I  was  never  curst ; 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness ; 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice : 
Let  her  not  strike  me.     You  perhaps  may  think, 
Because  she  is  something  lower  than  myself^ 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Her.  Lower !  hark,  again. 

Hel.  Good  Heimia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with  me. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia, 
Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wrong  d  you  \ 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood. 
He  followed  you ,  for  love,  I  followed  him ; 
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But  he  hath  chid  me  hence,  and  threatened  me 
To  stiike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too : 
And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go. 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back. 
And  follow  you  no  farther :  let  me  go : 
You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am. 

Her.  Why,  get  you  gone :  who  is 't  that  hinders  you  ? 

Hel,  A  foolish  heart,  that  I  leave  here  behind. 

Her.  What,  with  Lysander) 

HeL  With  Demetrius. 

Lys.  Be  not  afraid ;  she  shall  not  harm  thee,  Helena. 

Dem.  No,  Sir,  she  shall  not,  though  you  take  her  part 

Hel.  O,  when  she  is  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd  1 
She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school ; 
And  though  she  be  but  liitle,  she  is  fierce. 

Her.  Little  again !  nothing  but  low  and  little  I— 
Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus) 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

Lys.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf  I 

You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot-grass  made ; 
You  bead,  you  acorn  I 

Dem.  You  are  too  officious 

In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 
Let  her  alone :  speak  not  of  Helena ; 
Take  not  her  part ;  for,  if  thou  dost  intend 
Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her, 
Thou  shalt  aby  it 

Lys.  Now  she  holds  me  not ; 

Now  follow,  if  thou  dar'st,  to  try  whose  right, — 
Or  thine  or  mine, — is  most  in  Helena. 

Dem.  Follow  1  nay,  1*11  go  with  thee,  cheek  by  jole. 

\Exeunt  Lvs.  and  Dem. 

Her.  You,  mistress,  all  this  coil  is  'long  of  you : 
Nay,  go  not  back. 

Hd.  I  will  not  trust  you,  I, 

Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company. 
Your  hands,  than  mine,  are  quicker  for  a  fray; 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away.  \Exit. 

Her.  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say.  \Exit. 

Obe.  This  is  thy  negligence :  still  thou  mistak'st. 
Or  else  commit^st  thy  knaveries  wilfully. 

Puck.  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook. 
Did  not  you  tell  me  I  should  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on  9 
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And  so  far  blameless  proves  my  enterprise. 
That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes ; 
And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort, 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport 

Ob€.  Thou  seest,  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to  fight : 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night ; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron  ] 
And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray. 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue, 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong ; 
And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius ; 
And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus, 
Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep : 
Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye ; 
^Vhose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property. 
To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  his  might, 
And  make  his  eye-balls  roll  with  wonted  sight 
AVhen  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision 
Shall  seem  a  dream,  and  fruitless  vision ; 
And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend, 
AVith  league,  whos,e  date  till  death  shall  never  eni 
AVhiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  employ, 
1 11  to  my  queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy; 
And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release 
From  monster's  view,  and  all  things  shall  be  peace. 

Fuck,  My  fairy  lord,  this  must  be  done  with  haste. 
For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast. 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger ; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there^ 
Troop  home  to  church-yards :  damnfed  spirits  all, 
That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial, 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone ; 
For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon, 
They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light. 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd  night 

Obe.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort : 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport  j 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread, 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery-red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessbd  beams, 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt  green  streams. 
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But,  notwithstanding,  haste ;  make  no  delay : 
We  may  effect  this  business  yet  ere  day.  [Exit  Oberon. 

Fuck,  Up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
I  will  lead  them  up  and  down : 
I  am  feared  in  field  and  town : 
Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  comes  one. 

Re-enter  Lysander. 

Lys,  Where  art  thou,  proud  Demetrius  1  speak  thou  now. 
Puck.  Here,  villain !  drawn  and  ready.     Where  art  thou? 
Lys,  I  will  be  with  thee  straight 
Puck,  Follow  me,  then, 

To  plainer  ground.  \Eont  Lys.  as  following  t/u  voice. 

Re-enter  Demetrius. 
Dem,  Lysander !  speak  again. 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  ? 
Speak !    In  some  bush  ?   Where  dost  thou  hide  thy  head  ? 

Puck.  Thou  coward  I  art  thou  bragging  to  the  stars, 
Telling  the  bushes  that  thou  look'st  for  wars, 
And  wilt  not  come  1   Come,  recreant ;  come,  thou  child ; 
I  '11  whip  thee  with  a  rod :  he  is  defiFd 
That  draws  a  sword  on  thee. 
Dem.  Yea,  art  thou  there  ? 

Puck,  Follow  my  voice :  we  11  try  no  manhood  here. 

[Exeunt, 
Re-enter  Lysander. 

Lys.  He  goes  before  me,  and  still  dares  me  on : 
When  I  come  where  he  calls,  then  he  is  gone. 
The  villain  is  much  lighter-heel'd  than  I : 
I  foUow'd  fast,  but  faster  he  did  fly; 
That  fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way, 
And  here  will  rest  me.  [Lies  down,']  Come,  thou  gentle  day ! 
For  if  but  once  thou  show  me  thy  grey  light, 
I  '11  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite.  [Sleeps. 

Re-enter  PucK  and  Demetrius. 

Puck,  Ho !  ho !  ho  1     Coward,  why  com'st  thou  not  1 

Dem.  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar'st;  for  well  I  wot 
Thou  runn'st  before  me,  shifting  every  place, 
And  dar'st  not  stand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face. 
Where  art  thou  now  1 

Puck.  Come  hither :  I  am  here. 

Dem,  Nay,  then,  thou  mock'st  me.    Thou  shalt  'by  this  dear. 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  day-light  see 
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Now,  go  thy  way.     Faintness  constraineth  me 

To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed 

By  day's  approach  look  to  be  visited         [Zus  down  and  sleeps. 

Re-enter  Helena. 

HeL  O  weary  night !    O  long  and  tedious  night ! 
Abate  thy  hours :  shine,  comforts,  from  the  east. 
That  I  may  back  to  Athens,  by  day-Kght, 

From  these  that  my  poor  company  detest : 
And  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye, 
Steal  me  a  while  from  mine  own  company. 

\Lies  down  and  sleeps. 
Fuck,  Yet  but  three  ?    Come  one  more ; 
Two  of  both  kinds  make  up  four. 
Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sad : — 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad, 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad 

Re-eitUr  Hermia. 

Her,  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe ; 
Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  briers ; 
I  can  no  farther  crawl,  no  farther  go ; 

My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires. 
Here  will  I  rest  me  till  the  break  of  day. 
Heavens  shield  Lysander,  if  they  mean  a  fray ! 

\Lies  down  and  sleeps. 
Fuck,  On  the  ground  sleep  sound : 
I  '11  apply  to  your  eye. 
Gentle  lover,  remedy. 

\Squeezing  the  herb  on  Lysander's  eyelids. 
When  thou  wak'st,  thou  tak'st 
True  delight  in  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lad/s  eye : 
And  the  country  proverb  known. 
That  every  man  should  take  his  own, 
In  your  waking  shall  be  shown : 
Jack  shall  have  Jill ; 
Naught  shall  go  ill ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again, 
And  all  shall  be  well  \Exit, 


'%fV^ 
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ACT    IV. 

SCENE  l,—77u  Wood. 

£ftter  TnAViA  and  Bottom;  Lysander,  Demetrius,  Hermia,  «»</ Helena, 
sttll  fyift^  asleep.  Peas-blossom,  Cobweb,  Moth,  Mustard-seed,  attd 
other  Fairies  attending;  Oberon  behind  unseen, 

Tita.  Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed, 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy, 
And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head^ 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 

Bot  Where's  Peas-blossom? 

Peas,  Ready. 

Bot  Scratch  my  head.  Peas-blossom. — Where's  monsieur  Cob- 
web? 

Cob.  Ready. 

Bot  Monsieur  Cobweb,  good  mousieur,  get  your  weapons  in  your 
hand,  and  kill  me  a  red-hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle  ; 
and,  good  monsieur,  bring  me  the  honey-bag.  Do  not  fret  yourself 
too  much  in  the  action,  monsieur ;  and,  good  monsieur,  have  a  care 
the  honey-bag  break  not ;  I  would  be  loath  to  have  you  overflown 
with  a  honey-bag,  signior. — ^Where  *s  monsieur  Mustard-seed  ? 

Must  Ready. 

Bot  Give  me  your  neif,  monsieur  Mustard-seed.  Pray  you,  leave 
your  courtesy,  good  monsieur. 

Must  What 's  your  will  ? 

Bot  Nothing,  good  monsieur,  but  to  help  cavalery  Cobweb  to 
scratch.  I  must  to  the  barber's,  monsieur ;  for  methinks  I  am  mar- 
vellous hairy  about  the  face ;  and  I  am  such  a  tender  ass,  if  my  hair 
do  but  tickle  me,  I  must  scratch. 

Tita.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music,  my  sweet  love  ? 

Bot  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music :  let  us  have  the  tongs 
and  the  bones. 

Tito.  Or  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st  to  eat 

Bot  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender :  I  could  munch  your  good  dry 
oats.  Methinks  I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay :  good  hay, 
sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow. 

Tita.  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek 

The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  tliee  new  nuts. 

Bot.  I  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of  dried  peas.  But,  I 
pray  you,  let  none  of  your  people  stir  me  :  I  have  an  exposition  of 
sleep  come  upon  me. 

Tita.  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms. — 
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Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  all  ways  away. —        \Exeunt  Fairks. 

So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 

Gently  entwist :  the  female  ivy  so 

Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 

O,  how  I  love  thee,  how  I  dote  on  thee !  \,Th^  ^^^* 

Enter  Puck. 

Obe,  [Advancing.']  Welcome,  good  Robin.     Seest  thou  this 

sweet  sight? 
Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity : 
For,  meeting  her  of  late  behind  the  wood, 
Seeking  sweet  savours  for  this  hateful  fool, 
I  did  upbraid  her,  and  fall  out  with  her ; 
For  she  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers ; 
And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell,  like  round  and  orient  pearls. 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flow'rets*  eyes, 
Like  tears,  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewaiL 
When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her, 
And  she  in  mild  terms  begg'd  my  patience, 
I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  changeling  child ; 
Which  straight  she  gave  me ;  and  her  fairies  sent 
To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  fairy  land. 
And  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  undo 
This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes : 
And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 
From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain ; 
That  he,  awaking  when  the  other  do, 
May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair. 
And  think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents, 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream. 
But  first  I  will  release  the  fairy  queen. 

[Touching  her  eyes  with  a  herb. 

Be,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be ; 

See,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see : 

Dian's  bud  o'er  Cupid's  flower 

Hath  such  force  and  blessbd  power. 
Now,  my  Titania ;  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 

Tita,  My  Oberon  !  what  visions  have  I  seen  I 
Methought  I  was  enamoured  of  an  ass. 
Obe,  There  lies  your  love. 

Tita,  How  came  these  things  to  pass  I 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loathe  his  visage  now  1 
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Obe.  Silence,  awhile. — Robin,  take  off  this  head — 
Titania,  music  call ;  and  strike  more  dead 
Than  common  sleep,  of  all  these  five  the  sense. 
Tita.  Music,  ho !  music !  such  as  charmeth  sleep. 

[Still  music. 
Fuck.  Now,  when  thou  wak'st,  with  thine  own  fooFs  eyes 

peep. 
Obe.  Sound,  music !    Come,  my  queen,  take  hands  with  me. 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 
Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity, 
And  will  to-morrow  midnight  solemnly 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantlyi 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  prosperity. 
There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity. 
Puck.  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mark : 

I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 
Obe,     Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad, 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade  : 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon, 
Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon. 
Tila.    Come,  my  lord ;  and  in  our  flight. 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night. 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found 
With  these  mortals  on  the  ground. 

[Exeunt.    Horns  sound  within. 

Enter  Thesbus,  Hippolvta,  Egeus,  and  train. 

The.  Go,  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester ; 
For  now  our  observation  is  performed ; 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day. 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds : 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley ;  let  them  go  : 
Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. —      [Exit  an  Attendant 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip.  I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once^ 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry  :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 
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The,  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-knee'd,  and  dew-lapp'd  like  Thessalian  bulls ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each.    A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn, 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly  : 
Judge,  when  you  hear. — But,  soft !  what  nymphs  are  these  t 

Ege.  My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here  asleep ; 
And  this,  Lysander ;  this  Demetrius  is ; 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena  : 
I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together. 

The.  No  doubt  they  rose  up  early  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May ;  and,  hearing  our  intent, 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity. — 
But  speak,  Egeus  ;  is  not  this  the  day 
That  Hermia  should  give  answer  of  her  choice  t 

Ege,  It  is,  my  lord 

The,  Go,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with  their  horns. 

\Exit  an  Attendant     Horns ^  and  shout  within. 
I^YSANDER,  Demetrius,  Hermia,  and 
Helena,  awake  and  start  up. 
Good-morrow,  friends.    Saint  Valentine  is  past : 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  % 

Lys.  Pardon,  my  lord. 

[He  and  the  rest  kneel. 

The.  I  pray  you  all,  stand  up. 

I  know  you  two  are  rival  enemies : 
How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world, 
^  That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy. 
To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity  1 

Lys,  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazedly, 
Half  sleep,  half  waking :  but  as  yet,  I  swear, 
I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here ; 
But,  as  I  think,  (for  truly  would  I  speak, — 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is) 
I  came  with  Hermia  hither :  our  intent 
Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  migh^ 
Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law — 

Ege,  Enough,  enough,  my  lord  ;  you  have  enough 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head. — 
They  would  have  stol'n  away ;  they  would,  Demetriui^ 
Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me, 
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You  of  your  wife,  and  me  of  my  consent, — 
Of  my  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife. 

Dem.  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their  steallli. 
Of  this  their  purpose  hither  to  this  wood ; 
And  I  in  fury  hither  follow'd  them, 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  me. 
But,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  what  power, 
(But  by  some  power  it  is,)  my  love  to  Hermia« 
Melted  as  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd. 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon ; 
And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart, 
The  object,  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye, 
Is  only  Helena.     To  her,  my  lotd. 
Was  I  betroth'd  ere  I  saw  Hermia : 
But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loathe^this  food ; 
But,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste, 
Now  do  I  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it. 
And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it 

The,  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met : 
Of  this  discourse  we  more  will  hear  anon. — 
Egeus,  I  will  overbear  your  will  ; 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by,  with  us, 
These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit 
And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  worn, 
Our  purposed  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. 
Away,  with  us,  to  Athens :  three  and  three. 
We  *11  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity. — 
Come,  Hippolyta. 

[Exeunt  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Egeus,  artti  train, 

Dem.  These  things  seem  small  and  undistinguishable. 
Like  far-off  mountains  tumbd  into  clouds. 

Her,  Methinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye. 
When  every  thing  seems  double. 

Jlei,  So  methinks : 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius,  like  a  jewel. 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

JDem.  Are  you  sure 

That  we  are  awake  1    It  seems  to  me 
That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream. — Do  not  you  think 
The  duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  him  ] 

Ifer.  Yea ;  and  my  father. 

Jlei.  And  Hippolyta. 

Lys.  And  he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple. 
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Dan,  Why  then,  we  are  awake :  let 's  follow  him ; 
And  by  the  way  let  us  recount  our  dreams. 

\Exeunt  Lys.  Dem.  Her.  andHzL. 

Bot,  [Awaking,']  When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will  answer: 
— my  next  is,  "Most  fair  Pyramus.'' — Hey,  ho! — Peter  Quince! 
Flute,  the  bellows-mender  I  Snout,  the  tinker !  Starveling ! — God 's 
my  life !  stolen  hence,  and  left  me  asleep !  I  have  had  a  most  rare 
vision.  I  have  had  a  dream, — ^past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what 
dream  it  was :  man  is  but  an  ass,  if  he  go  about  to  expound  this 
dream.  Methought  I  was — there  is  no  man  can  tell  what  Me- 
thought  I  was,  and  methought  I  had, — ^but  man  is  but  a  patched 
fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  methought  I  had.  The  eye  of  man 
hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen,  man's  hand  is  not  able 
to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report,  what  my 
dream  was.  I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballad  of  this  dream : 
it  shall  be  called  Bottom's  Dream,  because  it  hath  no  bottom ;  and 
I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  a  play,  before  the  duke :  peradven- 
ture,  to  make  it  the  more  gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at  her  death. 

[Exit, 

SCENE  II. — Athens.     A  Room  in  Quince's  House. 
Enter  QuiNCE,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Starveling. 

Quin,  Have  you  sent  to  Bottom's  house  ?  is  he  come  home  yet  ? 

Star,  He  cannot  be  heard  o£     Out  of  doubt,  he  is  transported. 

Flu.  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  marred :  it  goes  not  forward, 
doth  it  ] 

Quin.  It  is  not  possible :  you  have  not  a  man  in  all  Athens  able 
to  discharge  Pyramus  but  he. 

Flu,  No,  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any  handycrafl  man  in 
Athens. 

Quin,  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too ;  and  he  is  a  very  paramour 
for  a  sweet  voice. 

Flu,  You  must  say,  paragon:   a  paramour  is,  God  bless  us!  a 

thing  of  naught 

Enter  Snug. 

Snug,  Masters,  the  duke  is  coming  from  the  temple,  and  there  is 
two  or  three  lords  and  ladies  more  married :  if  our  sport  had  gone 
forward,  we  had  all  been  made  men. 

Flu,  O  sweet  bully  Bottom !  Thus  hath  he  lost  sixpence  a-day 
during  his  life ;  he  could  not  have  'scaped  sixpence  a-day :  an  the 
duke  had  not  given  him  sixpence  a-day  for  playing  Pyramus,  I  '11  be 
hanged ;  he  would  have  deserved  it :  sixpence  a-day  in  Pyramus,  or 
nothing. 
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Enter  Bottom. 

JBoi,  Where  are  these  lads) 'where  are  these  hearts  1 

Quin.  Bottom ! — O  most  courageous  day !  O  most  happy  hour ! 

JBot  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders :  but  ask  me  not  what ; 
for  if  I  tell  youy  I  am  no  true  Athenian.  I  will  tell  you  every  thing, 
right  as  it  fell  out 

Quin.  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

Bot,  Not  a  word  of  me.  All  that  I  will  tell  you  is,  that  the  duke 
hath  dined.  Get  your  apparel  together,  good  strings  to  your  beards, 
new  ribbons  to  your  pumps ;  meet  presently  at  the  palace ;  every 
man  look  o'er  his  part ;  for  the  short  and  the  long  is,  our  play  is 
preferred.  In  any  case,  let  Thisby  have  clean  linen ;  and  let  not 
him  that  plays  the  lion  pare  his  nails,  for  they  shall  hang  out  fc^  the 
lion's  claws.  And,  most  dear  actors,  eat  no  onions  nor  garlick,  for 
we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  to  hear  them 
say,  it  is  a  sweet  comedy.    No  more  words ;  away !  go ;  away ! 

[Exeunt, 


'^fS^ 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — Athens.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace  ^Theseus. 

Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Philostrate,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 
Hip,  'Tis  strange,  my  Theseus,  that  these  lovers  speak  o£ 
The.  More  strange  than  true :  I  never  may  believe 

These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 

Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 

More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact : — 

One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold,-^ 

That  is,  the  madman  .  the  lover,  all  as  frantic. 

Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination, 

That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy, 
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It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy, 
Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear, 
How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear ! 

Hip,  But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over, 
And  all  their  minds  transfigured  so  together, 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images, 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy ; 
But,  howsoever,  strange  and  admirable. 

The,  Here  come  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and  mirth. 

Enter  Lysander,  Demetrius,  Hermia,  and  Helena. 

Joy,  gentle  friends !  joy,  and  fresh  days  of  love. 
Accompany  your  hearts ! 

Lys.  More  than  to  us 

Wait  in  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed  I 

The,  Come  now ;  what  masks,  what  dances  shall  we  have, 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours, 
Between  our  after-supper,  and  bed-time  1 
Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth  1 
What  revels  are  in  hand  ?    Is  there  no  play, 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hourl 
Call  Philostrate. 

Philost  Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

The,  Say,  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this  evening! 
What  mask  ?  what  music  ?    How  shall  we  beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  % 

Philost,  There  is  a  brief  how  many  sports  are  ripe  : 
Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see  first. 

\Givii^  a  paper. 

The.  \Reads^  "  The  battle  with  the  Centaurs,  to  be  sung 

By  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp." — 
We  '11  none  of  that :  that  have  I  told  my  love, 
In  glory  of  ray  kinsman  Hercules. — 
\Reads^  **  The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals, 

Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage." — 
That  is  an  old  device ;  and  it  was  play'd 
When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. — 
\Reads^  "  The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 

Of  learning,  late  deceas'd  in  beggary." — 
That  is  some  satire,  keen  and  critical. 
Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. — 
\Reads^  "  A  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramua^ 

And  his  love  Thisbe ;  very  tragical  mirth." — 
Merry  and  tragical !     Tedious  and  brief! 

2G 
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That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange  snow. 
How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord  1 

Fhilost  A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  some  ten  words  long, 
Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play ; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long, 
Which  makes  it  tedious ;  for  in  all  the  play 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted : 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is ; 
For  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself. 
Which,  when  I  saw  rehearsed,  I  must  confess, 
Made  mine  eyes  water ;  but  more  merry  tears 
The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed. 

The,  What  are  they  that  do  play  it  % 

Fhilost,  Hard-handed  men,  that  work  in  Athens  here, 
Which  never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  now ; 
And  now  have  toil'd  their  unbrecth'd  memories 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial 

The,  And  we  will  hear  it 

Fhilost  No,  my  noble  lord  ; 

It  is  not  for  you :  I  have  heard  it  over. 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world ; 
Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents, 
Extremely  stretched  and  conn'd  with  cruel  pain, 
To  do  you  service. 

The,  I  will  hear  that  play ; 

For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss. 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it 
Go,  bring  them  in : — and  take  your  places,  ladies. 

\Exit  Philostrate. 

Hip,  I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  overcharged, 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing. 

The,  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no  such  thing. 

Hip,  He  says  they  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind. 

The,  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for  nothing. 
Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mistake : 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do. 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 
Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences. 
Throttle  their  practised  accent  in  their  fears, 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off. 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome.     Trust  me,  sweet, 
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Out  of  this  silence,  yet,  I  pick'd  a  welcome  ; 

And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 

I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 

Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity, 

In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 

Enter  Philostrate. 

Philost  So  please  your  gi*ace,  the  prologue  is  addresL 

The.  Let  him  approach.  \Flourish  of  trumpets, 

EnUr  Prologue.  , 

Prol.  "  If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  will 

That  you  should  think,  we  come  not  to  offend, 
But  with  good-will.     To  show  our  simple  skill, 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  o»ir  end. 
Consider,  then,  we  come  but  in  despite. 

We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you, 
Our  true  intent  is.     All  for  your  delight, 

We  are  not  here.     That  you  should  here  repent  you, 
The  actors  are  at  hand ;  and,  by  their  show, 
You  shall  know  all,  that  you  are  like  to  know." 
The,  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points. 
Lys,  He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough  colt ;  he  knows  not 
the  stop.     A  good  moral,  my  lord :  it  is  not  enough  to  speak,  but 
to  speak  true. 

Hip.  Indeed,  he  hath  played  on  his  prologue,  like  a  child  on  a 
recorder ;  a  sound,  but  not  in  government 

The,  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain ;  nothing  impaired,  but 
all  disordered.     Who  is  next  1 

Enter  Pyramus  aWThisbe,  Wall,  Moonshine,  and  Lion,  or  in  dumb  sJiaw, 

FroL  "  Gentles,  perchance  you  wonder  at  this  show ; 

But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know ; 

This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is,  certaia 
This  man,  with  lime  and  rough-cast,  doth  present 

Wall,  that  vile  Wall  which  did  these  lovers  sunder ; 
And  through  Wall's  chink,  poor  souls,  they  are  content 

To  whisper ;  at  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  lantern,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn, 

Presenteth  Moonshine ;  for,  if  you  will  know, 
By  moonshine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus'  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo» 
This  grisly  beast,  which  Lion  hight  by  name, 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  nighty 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affright; 
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And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall, 

Which  Lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain. 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall. 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisb/s  mantle  slain : 
Whereat,  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 
He  bravely  broach'd  his  boiling  bloody  breast ; 
And  Thisby,  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade. 

His  dagger  drew,  and  died.     For  all  the  rest, 
Let  Lion,  Moonshine,  Wall,  and  lovers  twain, 
At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain." 

[JSxeunt  ProL  Thisbe,  Lion^  and  Moonshine. 
Tk^,  I  wonder,  if  the  lion  be  to  speak. 
Dfm,  No  wonder,  my  lord : 

One  lion  may,  when  many  asses  do. 
IVa//.  "  In  this  same  interlude  it  doth  befall, 
That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall ; 
And  such  a  wall,  as  I  would  have  you  think, 
That  had  in  it  a  crann/d  hole  or  chink, 
Through  which  the  lovers,  Pyramus  and  Tliisby, 
Did  whisper  often  very  secretly. 
This  lime,  this  rough-cast,  and  this  stone,  doth  show 
That  I  am  that  same  wall ;  the  truth  is  so  : 
And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister, 
Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whisper." 
TAe.  Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to  speak  better? 
Dem,  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I  heard  discourse,  my 
Lord. 

TAe,  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall :  silence  I 

£fUer  Pyramus. 

Pyr.  "  O  grim-look'd  night  1     O  night  with  hue  so  black  1 

0  night,  which  ever  art  when  day  is  not  1 
O  night,  O  night !  alack,  alack,  alack ! 

1  fear  my  Thisb/s  promise  is  forgot ! — 
And  thou,  O  wall,  O  sweet,  O  lovely  wall. 

That  stand'st  between  her  father's  ground  and  mine ; 
Thou  wall,  O  wall,  O  sweet,  and  lovely  wall, 
Show  me  thy  chink  to  blink  through  with  mine  eyne ! 

Wall  Ao/ds  up  his  fingers. 
Thanks,  courteous  wall :  Jove  shield  thee  well  for  this  1 

But  what  see  I  ?    No  Thisby  do  I  see. 
O  wicked  wall,  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss ! 
Curst  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me  I " 
The.  The  wall,  methinks,  being  sensible,  should  curse  again. 
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Pyr.  No,  in  truth,  Sir,  he  should  not  "Deceiving  me,"  is 
Thisb/s  cue:  she  is  to  enter  now,  and  I  am  to  spy  her  througti 
the  wall  You  shall  see,  it  ^lU  fall  pat  as  I  told  you. — ^Yonder  she 
comes. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

This.  ''  0  wall,  full  oflen  hast  thou  heard  my  moans^ 
For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me  I 
My  cherry  lips  have  often  kiss'd  thy  stones, 
Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee.'* 
Pyr.  "  I  see  a  voice :  now  will  I  to  the  chink, 

To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisb/s  face.— 
Thisby  1 " 
This.  "  My  love !  thou  art  my  love,  I  think." 
Pyr.  "  Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's  grace  ; 

And,  like  Limander,  am  I  trusty  still" 
T^,  "  And  I  like  Helen,  tiU  the  fates  me  kill* 
Pyr,  "  Not  Shafalus  to  Proems  was  so  true." 
This.  "  As  Shafalus  to  Proems,  I  to  you." 
Pyr.  "  O I  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile  wall  1  * 
This,  '<  I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  all" 
Pyr.  "  Wilt  thou  at  Ninny's  tomb  meet  me  straightway  1  * 
This.  "  Tide  life,  'tide  death,  I  come  without  delay." 

\jBxeunt  Pyramus  and  Thisbe, 
Wcdl.  **  Thus  have  I,  wail,  my  part  discharged  so ; 

And,  being  done,  thus  wall  away  doth  go."  \Exit. 

The.  Now  is  the  mural  down  between  the  two  neighbours. 
Dem,  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are  so  wilful  to  hear  with- 
out warning. 
Hip.  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  I  heard. 
The.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows ;  and  the  worst  are 
no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them. 

Hip.  It  must  be  your  imagination  then,  and  not  theirs. 
The.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them  than  they  of  themselves, 
they  may  pass  for  excellent  men. — Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in, 
a  moon  and  a  lion. 

Enter  Lion  and  Moonshine. 

Lion.  "  You,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear 

The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor, 

May  now  perchance  both  quake  and  tremble  here^ 
When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 

Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 

No  lion  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam ; 

For,  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 

Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  of  my  life.* 
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The,  A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  conscience. 

Dem,  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that  e'er  I  saw. 

Zys.  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 

T/ie.  True ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 

I?em,  Not  so,  my  lord ;  for  his  valour  cannot  carry  his  discretion  ; 
and  the  fox  carries  the  goose. 

T/te.  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry  his  valour;  for  the 
goose  carries  not  the  fox.  It  is  well :  leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and 
let  us  listen  to  the  moon. 

Moon,  "This  lantern  doth  the  horned  moon  present;" — 

Dan,  He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on  his  head. 

The.  He  is  no  crescent,  and  his  horns  are  invisible  within  the 
circumference. 

Moon,  "  This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon  present ; 
Myself  the  man  i'  the  moon  do  seem  to  be." 

The,  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest :  the  man  should  be 
put  into  the  lantern.     How  is  it  else  the  man  i'  the  moon  ? 

Dem,  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle ;  for,  you  see,  it  is 
already  in  snuff. 

Hip,  I  am  aweary  of  this  moon :  would  he  would  change  ! 

The,  It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  discretion,  that  he  is  in  the 
wane ;  but  yet,  in  courtesy,  in  all  reason,  we  must  stay  the  time. 

Lys,  Proceed,  moon. 

Moon,  All  that  I  have  to  say,  is,  to  tell  you  that  the  lantern  is  the 
moon  ;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon ;  this  thorn-bush,  my  thorn-bush ;  and 
this  dog,  my  dog. 

Dem,  Why,  all  these  should  be  in  the  lantern ;  for  all  these  are  in 
the  moon.     But,  silence  I  here  comes  Thisbe. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

TJiis,  "This  is  old  Ninn3r's  tomb.     Where  is  my  loveT' 
Lion,  [/^oaring,]  "  Oh — "  [Thisbe  runs  off, 

Dem,  Well  roared,  lion. 
The.  Well  run,  Thisbe. 

Hip,  Well  shone,  moon. — Truly,  the  moon  shines  with  a  good 
grace.  \TIu  Lion  tears  Thisbe's  mantle^  and  exit. 

The,  Well  moused,  lion. 
Dem,  And  then  came  Pyramus. 
Lys,  And  so  the  lion  vanished. 

Enter  PVRAMUS. 

Pyr,  "  Sweet  moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny  beams 
I  thank  thee,  moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright ; 
For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  streams, 
I  trust  to  taste  of  truest  Thisb/s  sight. 
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But  stay, — O  spite  ? — 
But  mark,  poor  knight, 
What  dreadful  dole  is  here  2 
Eyes,  do  you  see  I 
How  can  it  be  1 
O  dainty  duck  !  O  dear ! 
Thy  mantle  good. 
What,  stain'd  with  blood  t 
Approach,  ye  furies  fell ! 
O  fates,  come,  come, 
Cut  thread  and  thrum  ; 
Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell  1  * 
The,  This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear  friend,  would  go  near 
to  make  a  man  look  sad. 

Hip,  Beshrew  my  heart,  but  I  pity  the  man. 
Pyr.  "O  wherefore,  nature,  didst  thou  lions  frame  t 
Since  lion  vile  hath  here  deflowered  my  dear : 
Which  is — no,  no^which  was  the  fairest  dame 

That  liv'd,  that  lov*d,  that  lik'd,  that  look'd  with  cheer. 

Come,  tears,  confound ; 
Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  Pyramus, — 
Ay,  that  left  pap, 

Where  heart  doth  hop  \ —  \Stc2ts  himself. 

Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus ! 
Now  am  I  dead, 
Now  am  I  fled ; 
^ly  soul  is  in  the  sky : 

Tongue,  lose  thy  light ! 
Moon,  take  thy  flight !         \Exit  Moonshine. 
Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die."  \pic5, 

Dem,  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him  ;  for  he  is  but  one. 
Lys.  Less  than  an  ace,  man ;  for  he  is  dead ;  he  is  nothing. 
T/ie.  With  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  he  might  yet  recover,  and  prove 
an  ass. 

Hip.  How  chance  moonshine  is  gone,  before  Thisbe  comes  back 
and  finds  her  lover  1 

Th£.  She  will  find  him  by  starlight. — Here  she  comes ;  and  her 
passion  ends  the  play. 

He-enter  Thisbb. 

Hip.  Methinks  she  should  not  use  a  long  one  for  such  a  Pyramus : 
I  hope  she  will  be  brief. 
Dem.  A  mote  will  turn  the  balance,  which  Pyramus,  which  Thisbe, 
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is  the  better ;  he  for  a  man,  God  warrant  us, — she  for  a  woman,  God 
bless  us. 
Lys.  She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those  sweet  eyes. 
Dem.  And  thus  she  moans,  videlicet: — 
This,  "Asleep,  my  lovel 

What,  dead,  my  dovel 
O  Pyramus,  arise ! 

Speak,  speak.     Quite  dumb! 
Dead,  dead  1    A  tomb 
Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 
These  lily  lips, 
This  cherry  nose, 
These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks, 
Are  gone,  are  gone : 
Lovers,  make  moan : 
His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks. 
0|  sisters  three. 
Come,  come  to  me, 
With  hands  as  pale  as  milk ; 
Lay  them  in  gore. 
Since  you  have  shore 
V^th  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 
Tongue,  not  a  word : 
Come,  trusty  sword ; 
Come,  blade,  my  breast  imbrue :  \Stdbs  herself. 

And  farewell,  friends, — 
Thus  Thisby  ends, — 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu."  \pies. 

The,  Moonshine  and  Lion  are  left  to  bury  the  dead. 
Dem.  Ay,  and  Wall  too. 

Bot  No,  I  assure  you ;  the  wall  is  down  that  parted  their  father. 
Will  it  please  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  Beigomask  dance 
between  two  of  our  company  ] 

The,  No  epitogue,  I  pray  you ;  for  your  play  needs  no  excuse. 
Never  excuse ;  for  when  the  players  are  all  dead,  there  need  none  to 
be  blamed.  Marry,  if  he  that  writ  it,  had  play'd  Pyramus,  and  hanged 
himself  in  Thisbe's  garter,  it  would  have  been  a  fine  tragedy :  and  so 
it  is,  truly ;  and  very  notably  discharged.  But  come,  your  Bergo- 
mask :  let  your  epilogue  alone.  \A  dance 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve : — 
Lovers,  to  bed ;  'tis  almost  fairy  tim& 
I  fear  we  shall  out-sleep  the  coming  mom. 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatched. 
This  palpable  gross  play  hath  well  beguil'd 
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The  heavy  gait  of  night — Sweet  friends,  to  bed — 

A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity. 

In  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  II. 

£nier  PuCK. 

Puck.  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon ; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores, 

All  with  weary  task  fordone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow, 

Whilst  the  screech-owl,  screechiiig  loud. 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe, 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night. 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide. 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite. 

In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide : 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team. 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream, 
Now  are  frolic :  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallow'd  house : 
I  am  sent,  with  broom,  before. 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 

EnUr  Oberon  and  TiTANiA,  wi/A  their  train 

Obe,  Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light, 

By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire : 
Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite. 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier ; 

And  this  ditty,  after  me. 

Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 
Tita.  First,  rehearse  youi;  song  by  rote, 

To  each  word  a  warbling  note : 

Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace. 

Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place.    [Song  and  dance, 
Obe.  Now,  until  the  break  of  day, 

Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 

To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we. 

Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be ; 

And  the  issue  there  create 

Ever  shall  be  fortunate. 
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So  shall  all  the  couples  three 

Ever  true  in  loving  be ; 

And  the  blots  of  nature's  hand 

Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand ; 

Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar, 

Nor  mark  prodigious,  such  as  are 

Despised  in  nativity. 

Shall  upon  their  children  be. 

With  this  field-dew  consecrate, 

Every  fairy  take  his  gait ; 

And  each  several  chamber  bless, 

Through  this  palace,  with  sweet  peace : 

Ever  shall  in  safety  rest, 

And  the  owner  of  it  blest 

Trip  away  ;  make  no  stay  ; 

Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 

[Exeunl  Oberon,  Titania,  ami  train. 
Puck,  If  we  shadows  have  offended, 

Think  but  this,  (and  all  is  mended,) 

That  you  have  but  slumber'd  here, 

While  these  visions  did  appear. 

And  this  weak  and  idle  theme, 

No  more  yielding  but  a  dream. 

Gentles,  do  not  reprehend : 

If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend. 

And,  as  I  'm  an  honest  Puck, 

If  we  have  unearned  luck 

Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue, 

We  will  make  amends  ere  long ; 

Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call : 

So,  good  night  unto  you  alL 

Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  friends. 

And  Icobin  shall  restore  amends.  [ExU. 
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MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  I.— Venice.    A  Sired. 

&Uer  AsTomo,  Salarino,  antfSoLAVJO, 

Ant.  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad :  . 
It  wearies  me ;  you  say  it  wearies  you ; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  bom, 
I  am  to  learn ; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me, 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Salar.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean  ; 
There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail,— 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea, — 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers. 
That  courfsy  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

S^lan.  Believe  me.  Sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth, 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  should  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind ; 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads ; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Salar,  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
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I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 

But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats  ; 

And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand. 

Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs, 

To  kiss  her  burial     Should  I  go  to  church, 

And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 

And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks, 

Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side. 

Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream ; 

Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks ; 

And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this, 

And  now  worth  nothing]    Shall  I  have  the  thought 

To  think  on  this ;  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought. 

That  such  a  thing  bechanc'd  would  make  me  sad  I 

But  tell  not  me ;  I  know,  Antonio 

Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandize. 

Ant  Believe  me,  no :  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it, 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted, 
Nor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year : 
Therefore,  my  merchandize  makes  me  not  sad. 

Salar,  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 

Ant,  Fie,  fie ! 

Salar.  Not  in  love  neither  1    Then  let 's  say,  you  are  sad, 
Because  you  are  not  merry :  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say  you  are  merry, 
Because  you  are  not  sad.     Now,  by  two-headed  Janus, 
Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bag-piper ; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 
That  they  '11  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Solan.  Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  noble  kinsman, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo.     Fare  you  well : 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

Salar,  I  would  have  stayed  till  I  had  made  you  merry, 
If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant,  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard 
I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart 

Enter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  and  GRATiANa 
Salar,  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 
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Bass,  Good  signiors  both,  when  shall  we  laugh  f    Say,  when  t 
You  grow  exceeding  strange :  must  it  be  so  \ 

Solar,  We  '11  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours. 

\E3ceunt  SaLARINO  £7«//S0LANia 

Lor,  My  lord  Bassanio,  since  you  have  found  Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  you :  but,  at  dinnertime, 
I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet 

Bass.  I  will  not  fail  you. 

Gra,  You  look  not  well,  signior  Antonio  ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  : 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care : 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  chang'd. 

Ant,  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano  ; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gra,  Let  me  play  the  fool : 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come ; 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within. 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  % 
Sleep  when  he  wakes  1  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  %    I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio, — 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks, — 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond  \ 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 
As  who  should  say,  "  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And,  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark !  * 

0  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these. 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 

For  saying  nothing ;  when,  I  am  very  sure. 

If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ears, 

Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brotliers  fools. 

1  '11  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time  : 
But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait, 
For  this  fool-gudgeon,  this  opinion. — 
Come,  good  Lorenzo. — Fare  ye  well,  awhile : 
I  '11  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Lor.  Well,  we  will  leave  you,  then,  till  dinner-time: 
I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men, 
For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 
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Gra,  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  more, 

Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 
Ant.  Farewell :  I  '11  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear. 
Gra.  Thanks,  i'  faith ;  for  silence  is  only  commendable 

In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

\Exmnt  Gratiano  and  Lorenzo. 
Ant.  Is  that  any  thing  now  % 

Bass.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any 
man  in  all  Venice.     His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in 
two  bushels  of  chaff:  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them ;  and, 
when  you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the  search. 
Ant,  Well ;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same 

To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 

That  you  to-day  promised  to  tell  me  of? 
Bass.  Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 

How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate. 

By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 

Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance : 

Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 

From  such  a  noble  rate  ;  but  my  chief  care 

Is,  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts. 

Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 

Hath  lefl  me  gag'd.     To  you,  Antonio, 

I  owe  the  most,  in  money  and  in  love  ; 

And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 

To  unburthen  all  my  plots  and  purposes, 

How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 
Ant.  I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it ; 

And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do, 

Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur'd, 

My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 

Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions. 
Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 

I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 

The  self-same  way  with  more  advised  watch, 

To  find  the  other  forth  ;  and  by  adventuring  both, 

I  ofl  found  both :  I  urge  this  childhood  proof^ 

Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 

I  owe  you  much  y  and,  like  a  wilful  youth, 

That  which  I  owe  is  lost :  but  if  you  please 

To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 

Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt. 

As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both, 

Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again, 
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And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first 
Ant  You  know  me  well ;  and  herein  spend  but  tirne^ 

To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance ; 

And  out  of  doubt  you  do  me  now  more  wrong 

In  making  question  of  my  uttermost, 

Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have  : 

Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do. 

That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 

And  I  am  prest  unto  it :  therefore,  speak. 
Bass,  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left ; 

And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 

Of  wondrous  virtues :  sometimes  from  her  eyes 

I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages : 

Her  name  is  Portia ;  nothing  undervalu'd 

To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia : 

Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth ; 

For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 

Renowned  suitors :  and  her  sunny  locks 

Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 

Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  Colchos'  strand* 

And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 

0  my  Antonio !  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 

1  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

Ant,  Thou  know'st  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  sea ; 
Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum  :  therefore  go  forth  ; 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do : 
That  shall  be  rack'd,  even  to  the  uttermost, 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 
Go,  presently  enquire,  and  so  will  I, 
Where  money  is ;  and  I  no  question  make, 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.  \Exeunt 

SCENE  II. — Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  Mansion. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

For.  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  aweary  of  this  great 
world. 

Ner,  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your  miseries  were  in  the 

same  abundance  as  your  good  fortunes  are :  and  yet,  for  aught  I  see. 

they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with 

nothing :  it  is  no  a^an  happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the 

a  II 
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mean:  superfluity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs;  but  competency 
lives  longer. 

For,  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounced. 

Ner,  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

Por.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do, 
chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men^s  cottages  princes'  palaces. 
It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions :  I  can  easier 
teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty 
to  follow  mine  own  teaching.  The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the 
blood ;  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree :  such  a  hare  is 
madness,  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel,  the 
cripple.  But  this  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to  choose  me  a 
husband  : — O  me,  the  word  choose !  I  may  neither  choose  whom  I 
would,  nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike ;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter 
curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father. — Is  it  not  hard,  Nerissa,  that  I 
cannot  choose  one,  nor  refuse  none  1 

Ner,  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous ;  and  holy  men,  at  their  death, 
have  good  inspirations :  therefore,  the  lottery,  that  he  hath  devised 
in  these  three  chests  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  (whereof  who  chooses 
his  meaning,  chooses  you),  will,  no  doubt,  never  be  chosen  by  any 
rightly,  but  one  whom  you  shall  rightly  love.  But  what  warmth  is 
there  in  your  affection  towards  any  of  these  princely  suitors  that  are 
already  come  1 

Por,  I  pray  thee,  over-name  them ;  and  as  thou  namest  them,  I 
will  describe  them ;  and,  according  to  my  description,  level  at  my 
affection. 

Ner,  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince. 

Por,  Ay,  that's  a  colt,  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his 
horse ;  and  he  makes  it  a  great  appropriation  to  his  own  good  parts, 
that  he  can  shoe  him  himself.  I  am  much  afraid,  my  lady  his  mother 
played  false  with  a  smith. 

Ner,  Then  is  there  the  county  Palatine. 

Por,  He  doth  nothing  but  frown ;  as  who  should  say,  "  An  you 
will  not  have  me,  choose,"  He  hears  merry  tales,  and  smiles  not : 
i  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  when  he  grows  old, 
being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in  his  youth.  I  had  rather  be 
married  to  a  death's  head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth,  than  to  either 
of  these : — God  defend  me  from  these  two ! 

Ner,  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord.  Monsieur  Le  Bon  ? 

Por,  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man.  In 
truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker :  but,  he ! — why,  he  hath  a 
horse  better  than  the  Neapolitan's ;  a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning 
than  the  count  Palatine :  he  is  every  man  in  no  man ;  if  a  throstle 
ring,  he  falls  straight  a  capering :  he  will  fence  with  his  own  shadow. 
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If  I  should  marry  him,  I  should  marry  twenty  husbands.  If  he  would 
despise  me,  I  would  forgive  him ;  for  if  he  love  me  to  madness,  I 
shall  never  requite  him. 

Ner,  What  say  you,  then,  to  Faulconbridge,  the  young  baron  of 
England  ? 

For,  You  know  I  say  nothing  to  him ;  for  he  understands  not  me, 
nor  I  him :  he  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian  ;  and  you  will 
come  into  the  court  and  swear  that  I  have  a  poor  penny-worth  in 
the  English.  He  is  a  proper  man's  picture ;  but,  alas,  who  can  con- 
verse with  a  dumb  show  1  How  oddly  he  is  suited !  I  think  he 
bought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  his  round  hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in 
Germany,  and  his  behaviour  every  where. 

Ner  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  his  neighbour? 

For.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him  \  for  he  borrowed 
a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him 
again  when  he  was  able :  I  think  the  Frenchman  became  his  surety, 
and  sealed  under  for  another. 

Ner,  How  like  you  the  young  German,  the  duke  of  Saxony's 
nephew  ] 

For,  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober;  and  most 
vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk  :  when  he  is  best,  he  is  a 
little  worse  than  a  man ;  and  when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better 
than  a  beast.  An  the  worst  fall  that  ever  fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make 
shift  to  go  without  him. 

Ner  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the  right  casket, 
you  should  refuse  to  perform  your  father  s  will,  if  you  should  refuse 
to  accept  him. 

For  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray  thee,  set  a  deep  glass 
of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary  casket ;  for,  if  the  devil  be  within, 
.  and  that  temptation  without,  I  know  he  will  choose  it  I  will  do  any 
,  thing,  Nerissa,  ere  I  will  be  married  to  a  spunge, 

Ner,  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any  of  these  lords :  they 
have  acquainted  me  with  their  determinations ;  which  is,  indeed,  to 
return  to  their  home,  and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit,  unless 
you  may  be  won  by  some  other  sort  than  your  fathers  imposition, 
depending  on  the  caskets. 

For  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die  as  chaste  as  Diana, 
unless  I  be  obtained  by  the  manner  of  my  father's  will.  I  am  glad 
this  parcel  of  wooers  are  so  reasonable ;  for  there  is  not  one  among 
them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence ;  and  I  pray  God  grant  them  a 
fair  departure. 

Ner  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father's  time,  a  Venetian, 
a  scholar  and  a  soldier,  that  came  hither  in  company  of  the  Marquis 
of  Montferrat  { 
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Par,  Yes,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio :  as  I  think,  so  was  he  called. 

Ner,  True,  madam :  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  my  foolish  eyes 
looked  upon,  was  the  best  deserving  a  fair  lady. 

For,  I  remember  him  well ;  and  I  remember  him  worthy  of  thy 
praise. — [Enter  a  Servant]     How  now !  what  news? 

Serv,  The  four  strangers  seek  for  you,  madam,  to  take  their  leave : 
and  there  is  a  forerunner  come  from  a  fifth,  the  prince  of  Morocco ; 
who  brings  word,  the  prince  his  master,  will  be  here  to-night 

Par,  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so  good  heart,  as  I  can 
bid  the  other  four  farewell,  I  should  be  glad  of  his  approach :  if  he 
have  the  condition  of  a  saint,  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil,  I  had 
rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive  me.  Come,  Nerissa. — Sirrah> 
go  before. — Whiles  we  shut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer,  another  kni>cks 
at  the  door.  \Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— Venice.    A  public  Place. 
Enter  Bassanio  and  Shylock. 

Shy,  Three  thousand  ducats, — ^welL 

Bass.  Ay,  Sir,  for  three  months. 

Shy,  For  three  months, — ^well. 

Bass,  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall  be  bound.  . 

Shy,  Antonio  shall  become  bound, — ^welL 

Bass,  May  you  stead  me  1  Will  you  pleasure  me )  Shall  I  know 
your  answer  % 

Shy,  Three  thousand  ducats  for  three  months,  and  Antonio 
bound. 

Bass,  Your  answer  to  that. 

Shy,  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bass,  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary  1 

Shy.  Oh  no,  no,  no,  no ; — my  meaning,  in  saying  he  is  a  good 
man,  is  to  have  you  understand  me,  that  he  is  sufficient  Yet  his 
means  are  in  supposition;  he  hath  an  argosy  bound  to  Tripolis, 
another  to  the  Indies ;  I  understand,  moreover,  upon  the  Rialto,  he 
liath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England, — ^and  other  ventures 
he  hath  squandered  abroad.  But  ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but 
men:  there  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,  land-thieves  and  water- 
thieves, — I  mean  pirates ;  and  then,  there  is  the  peril  of  waters, 
winds,  and  rocks.  The  man  is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient : — ^three 
thousand  ducats : — I  think,  I  may  take  his  bond. 

Bass.  Be  assured  you  may. 

Shy.  I  will  be  assured  I  may;  and,  that  I  may  be  assured,  I  will 
bethink  me.     May  I  speak  with  Antonio ) 

Bass.  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  smell  pork  ,  to  eat  of  the  habitation  which  your  pr<>- 
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phet,  the  Nazarite,  conjured  the  devil  into.  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell 
with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  following ;  but  I  will 
not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you.  What  news  on 
the  Rialto  1 — Who  is  he  comes  here  1 

Enter  Antonio. 

Bass,  This  is  signior  Antonio. 

Shy,  [Aside,]  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks  I 

I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian ; 

But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 

The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 

He  hates  our  sacred  nation ;  and  he  rails. 

Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate, 

On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift, 

Which  he  calls  interest     Cursed  be  my  tribe, 

If  I  forgive  him ! 
Bass.  Shylock,  do  you  hear  ] 

S/jy,  1  am  debating  of  my  present  store ; 

And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 

I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 

Of  full  three  thousand  ducats.     What  of  that  ? 

Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe. 

Will  furnish  me.     But  soft !  how  many  months 

Do  you  desire] — [To  Antonio.]  Rest  you  fair,  good  signioi ; 

Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 
Anf.  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 

By  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excess. 

Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 

ril  break  a  custom. — [To  Bassanio.]  Is  he  yet  possess'd. 

How  much  you  would  ? 
Sky,  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

An/.  And  for  three  months. 

SAy.  I  had  forgot, — three  months: — [To  Bass.]   you  told  me 
so. 

[To  Ant.]  Well  then,  your  bond ;  and  let  me  see, — But  hear 
you; 

Methought  you  said  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 

Upon  advantage. 
Anf,  I  do  never  use  it 

Shy,  When  Jacob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep,— i- 

This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
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(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf,) 
The  third  possessor ; — ay,  he  was  the  third, — 

Ant,  And  what  of  him  1  did  he  take  interest  ? 

Shy,  No,  not  take  interest ;  not,  as  you  would  say, 
Directly,  interest : — mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromised 
That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire,  the  ewes,  being  rank, 
In  end  of  autumn  tumM  to  the  rams  ; 
'    And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act, 
The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands. 
And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind. 
He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes. 
Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning  time 
Fall  party-colour'd  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob'jv. 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest : 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not 

Ant,  This  was  a  venture.  Sir,  that  Jacob  serv'd  for ; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass, 
But  sway'd  and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good  ? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams  ? 

Shy.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  make  it  breed  as  fast : — 
But  note  me,  signior. 

Ant,  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness, 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart : 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath ! 

Shy,  Three  thousand  ducats, — 'tis  a  good  round  s*.;ni! 
Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the  rate. 

Ant,  Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholden  to  you  % 

Shy.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
In  the  Rialto,  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug  ; 
For  suffrance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe : 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog. 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine. 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well,  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help : 
Go  to,  then ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
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"  Shylock,  we  would  have  monies : " — ^you  say  so ; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold :  monies  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?    Should  I  not  say, 
"  Hath  a  dog  money]    Is  it  possible, 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats?"  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
Witli  'bated  breath  and  whisp'ring  humbleness, 
Say  this, — 

"  Fair  Sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 
You  spum'd  me  such  a  day;  another  time 
You  caird  me  dog  j  and  for  these  courtesies 
I  'II  lend  you  thus  much  monies  ]" 

Ant,  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
Tf  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends ;  (for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  1) 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 
Who  if  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy.  ^Vhy,  look  you,  how  you  storm ! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love. 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain'd  me  with. 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of  usance  for  my  monies. 
And  you  '11  not  hear  me  :  this  is  kind  I  offer. 

Ant  This  were  kindness. 

Shy,  This  kindness  will  I  show. — 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport, 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

Ant.  Content,  in  faith :  I  '11  seal  to  such  a  bond. 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bass.  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me  : 
I  '11  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity. 

Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man ;  I  will  not  forfeit  it : 
Within  these  two  months, — that 's  a  month  before 
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This  bond  expires, — I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Shy.  O  father  Abraham  I  what  these  Christians  arc. 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others ! — Pray  you,  tell  me  this ; 
If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  1 
A  pound  of  man's  ilesh  taken  from  a  man, 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither. 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     I  say. 
To  buy  hi^  favour,  I  extend  this  friendship : 
If  he  will  take  it,  so  j  if  not,  adieu  ; 
And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you  wrong  me  not. 

AnL  Yes,  Shylock,  I  v/ill  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Shy,  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notar/s. — 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond  j 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight ; 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave ;  and  presently 
I  will  be  with  you. 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew.         \Exit  Shylock. 

This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian :  he  grows  kind. 

Bass.  I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind. 

Ant.  Come  on ;  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay  ; 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day.  [Exeur.t. 


^V^ 


ACT   IL 
SCENE  I. — Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  Mansion. 

Flourish  ofcorftets.    Enter  the  Prince  op  Morocco,  and  his  train;  Portia^ 

Nerissa,  and  other  Attendants. 

Mor.  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnish'd  sun. 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  bom, 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 
And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love, 
To  prove  whose  Wood  is  reddest,  his  or  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  fear'd  the  valiant :  by  my  love,  X  swear 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
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Have  lov*d  it  too  •  I  would  not  change  this  hue, 

Except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 
PoK  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 

By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes ; 

Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 

Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing : 

But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me, 

And  hedged  me  by  his  wit,  to  yield  myself 

His  wife  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you, 

Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair 

As  any  comer  I  have  look'd  on  yet 

For  my  affection. 
Mor.  Even  for  that  I  thank  you : 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets, 

To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scimitar, — 

That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince 

That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman, — 

I  would  out-stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 

Out-brave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 

Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear. 

Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey. 

To  win  thee,  lady.     But,  alas  the  while  I 

If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice 

Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 

May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand : 

So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page ; 

And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me. 

Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain, 

And  die  with  grieving. 
For.  You  must  take  your  chance ; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all, 

Or  swear  before  you  choose, — if  you  choose  wrong. 

Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 

In  way  of  marriage :  therefore  be  advis'd. 
Afor,  Nor  will  not.     Come,  bring  me  unto  my  chance. 
Por,  First,  forward  to  the  temple  :  after  dinner 

Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 
Mvr.  Good  fortune  then  1 

To  make  me  blest  or  cursed*st  among  men ! 

\Comets^  and  exeunt. 

SCENE  IL— Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Launcelot  Gobbo. 
Laun,  Certainly,  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from  this 
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Jew,  my  master.  The  fiend  is  at  mine  elbow,  and  tempts  me,  saying 
to  me,  "  Gobbo,  Launcelot  Gobbo,  good  Launcelot,"  or  "  good 
Gobbo,"  or  "good  Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  your  legs,  take  the  start, 
run  away."  My  conscience  says,  "  No ;  take  heed,  honest  Launce- 
lot ;  take  heed,  honest  Gobbo ; "  or,  as  aforesaid,  "  honest  Launcelot 
Gobbo ;  do  not  run  ;  scorn  running  with  thy  heels."  Well,  the  most 
courageous  fiend  bids  me  pack:  "  Fia/"  says  the  fiend;  "away!" 
says  the  fiend ;  "  for  the  heavens,  rouse  up  a  brave  mind,"  says  the 
fiend,  "  and  run."  Well,  my  conscience,  hanging  about  the  neck  of 
my  heart,  says  very  wisely  to  me,  "  My  honest  friend  Launcelot, 
being  an  honest  man's  son,"— or  rather  an  honest  woman's  son  ; — 
for,  indeed,  my  father  did  something  smack,  something  grow  to, — he 
had  a  kind  of  taste ; — well,  my  conscience  says,  "  Launcelot,  budge 
not"  "  Budge,"  says  the  fiend.  "  Budge  not,"  says  my  conscience. 
Conscience,  say  I,  you  counsel  well ;  fiend,  say  I,  you  counsel  well : 
to  be  ruled  by  my  conscience,  I  should  stay  with  the  Jew  my  master, 
who  (God  bless  the  mark !)  is  a  kind  of  devil ;  and,  to  run  away  fi-om 
the  Jew,  I  should  be  ruled  by  the  fiend,  who,  saving  your  reverence, 
is  the  devil  himself.  Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  very  devil  incarnation  ; 
and,  in  my  conscience,  my  conscience  is  but  a  kind  of  hard  con- 
science, to  offer  to  counsel  me  to  stay  with  the  Jew.  The  fiend 
gives  the  more  friendly  counsel :  I  will  run,  fiend ;  my  heels  are  at 
your  commandment ;  I  will  run. 

Enter  Old  Gobbo,  with  a  basket. 

Gob,  Master  young  man,  you,  I  pray  you,  which  is  the  way  to 
master  Jew's  ] 

Laun,  [Aside,]  0  heavens,  this  is  my  true  begotten  father !  who, 
being  more  than  sand-blind,  high-gravel  blind,  knows  me  not: — I 
will  try  confusions  with  him. 

Gob.  Master  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you,  which  is  the  way  to 
master  Jew's  ? 

Laun,  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand  at  the  next  turning,  but,  at  the 
next  turning  of  all,  on  your  left ;  marry,  at  the  very  next  turning, 
turn  of  no  hand,  but  turn  down  indirectly  to  the  Jew's  house. 

Gob.  By  God's  sonties,  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit.  Can  you  tell 
me  whether  one  Launcelot,  that  dwells  with  him,  dwell  with  him  or 
nol 

Zaun,  Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot  1 — [Aside,]  Mark  me 
now;  now  will  I  raise  the  waters. — [To  Aim.]  Talk  you  of  young 
master  Launcelot  ? 

Gob,  No  master.  Sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son :  his  father,  though  I 
say  it,  is  an  honest  exceeding  poor  man ;  and,  God  be  thanked,  well 
to  live. 
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Laun,  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  a'  will,  we  talk  of  young  master 
Launcelot. 

Gob,  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot,  Sir. 

Laun,  But  I  pray  you,  er^o^  old  man,  er^o^  I  beseech  you,  talk  you 
of  young  master  Launcelot  1 

Gob,  Of  Launcelot,  an 't  please  your  mastership. 

Laun,  ErgOy  master  Launcelot.  Talk  not  of  master  Launcelot, 
father ;  for  the  young  gentleman  (according  to  fates  and  destinies, 
and  such  odd  sayings,  the  sisters  three,  and  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing,) is,  indeed,  deceased  ;  or,  as  you  would  say  in  plain  terms,  gone 
to  heaven. 

Gob.  Marry,  God  forbid !  the  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age, 
my  very  prop. 

Laun,  [Aside.']  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel  or  a  hovel-post,  a  staff  or 
a  prop  ? — [To  him.]  Do  you  know  me,  father? 

Gob.  Alack  the  day !  I  know  you  not,  young  gentleman :  but  I 
pray  you,  tell  me,  is  my  boy  (God  rest  his  soul !)  alive  or  dead  ? 

Laun.  Do  you  not  know  me,  father  ? 

Gob,  Alack,  Sir,  I  am  sand-blind  ;  I  know  you  not. 

Laun,  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you  might  fail  of  tlie 
knowing  me :  it  is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child.  Well, 
old  man,  I  will  tell  you  news  of  your  son.  [Kneels.]  Give  me  your 
blessing :  truth  will  come  to  light ;  murder  cannot  be  hid  long, — a 
man's  son  may ;  but,  in  the  end,  truth  will  out. 

Gob,  Pray  you,  Sir,  stand  up :  I  am  sure  you  are  not  Launcelot, 
my  boy. 

Laun,  Pray  you,  let 's  have  no  more  fooling  about  it,  but  give  me 
your  blessing :  I  am  Launcelot,  your  boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is, 
your  child  that  shall  be. 

Gob.  I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 

Laun,  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that :  but  I  am  Launce- 
lot, the  Jew's  man  ;  and  I  am  sure  Margery,  your  wife,  is  my  mother. 

Gob,  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed :  I  '11  be  sworn,  if  thou  be 
Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own  flesh  and  blood.  Lord,  worshipped 
might  he  be !  what  a  beard  hast  thou  got !  thou  hast  got  more  hair 
on  thy  chin,  than  Dobbin  my  phill-horse  has  on  his  tail. 

Laun,  It  should  seem,  then,  that  Dobbin's  tail  grows  backward : 
I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  of  his  tail,  than  I  have  of  my  face,  when 
I  last  saw  him. 

Gob,  Lord,  how  art  thou  changed!  How  dost  thou  and  thy 
master  agree  1    I  have  brought  him  a  present.    How  *gree  you  now? 

Laun.  Well,  well :  but,  for  mine  own  part,  as  I  have  set  up  my 
rest  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not  rest  till  I  have  run  some  ground.  My 
master 's  a  very  Jew :  give  him  a  present !  give  him  a  halter :  I  am 
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famished  in  his  service ;  you  may  tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my 
ribs.  Father,  I  am  glad  you  are  come :  give  me  your  present  to  one 
master  Bassanio,  who,  indeed,  gives  rare  new  liveries :  if  I  serve  not 
him,  I  will  run  as  far  as  God  has  any  ground. — O  rare  fortune  I  here 
comes  the  man : — to  him,  father ;  for  I  am  a  Jew,  if  I  serve  the  Jew 
any  longer. 

Enter  Bassanio,  with  Leonardo,  and  other  followers, 

Bass,  You  may  do  so ; — but  let  it  be  so  hasted,  that  supper  be 
ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  o^the  clock.  See  these  letters  delivered  ; 
put  the  liveries  to  making ;  and  desire  Gratiano  to  come  anon  to  my 
lodging.  [^Exit  a  ServanL 

Laun,  To  him,  father. 

Gob,  God  bless  your  woiship  ! 

Bass,  Gramercy ;  wouldst  thou  aught  with  me  ? 

Gob,  Here 's  my  son,  Sir,  a  poor  boy, — 

Laun,  Not  a  poor  boy,  Sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's  man ;  that  would. 
Sir, — as  my  father  shall  specify, — 

Gob,  He  hath  a  great  infection.  Sir,  as  one  would  say,  to  serve — 

Laun,  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I  serve  the  Jew,  and 
have  a  desire, — as  my  father  shall  specify, — 

Gob.  His  master  and  he  (saving  your  worship's  reverence)  are 
scarce  cater-cousins, — 

Laun,  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the  Jew  having  done  me 
wrong,  doth  cause  me, — as  my  father,  being,  I  hope,  an  old  man, 
shall  fintify  unto  you, — 

Gob,  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves,  that  I  would  bestow  upon  your 
worship  j  and  my  suit  is, — 

Laun,  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  to  myself,  as  your 
lordship  shall  know  by  this  honest  old  man ;  and,  though  I  say  it, 
though  old  man,  yet,  poor  man,  my  father. 

Bass,  One  speak  for  both. — What  would  you  1 

Laun,  Serve  you.  Sir. 

Gob,  That  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  Sir. 

Bass,  I  know  thee  well ;  thou  hast  obtained  thy  suit : 
Shylock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day. 
And  hath  preferred  thee, — if  it  be  preferment 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laun.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  between  my  master 
Shylock  and  you,  Sir :  you  have  the  grace  of  God,  Sir,  and  he  hath 
enough. 

Bass.  Thou  speak'st  it  well — Go,  father,  with  tliy  son. — 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  enquire 
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My  lodging  out. — [To  his foU(nvers!\  Give  him  a  livery 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows' :  see  it  done. 
Laun.  Father,  in. — I  cannot  get  a  service,  no ;  I  have  ne'er  a 
tongue  in  my  head.  Well,  [Looking  on  his  palm /]  if  any  man  in  Italy 
have  a  fairer  table,  which  doth  oflfer  to  swear  upon  a  book, — I  shall 
have  good  fortune !  Go  to,  here 's  a  simple  line  of  life !  here 's  a 
small  trifle  of  wives !  alas,  fifteen  wives  is  nothing !  eleven  widows, 
and  nine  maids,  is  a  simple  coming-in  for  one  man !  and  then,  tp 
'scape  drowning  thrice,  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of 
a  feather-bed, — here  are  simple  'scapes!  Well,  if  Fortune  be  a 
woman,  she 's  a  good  wench  for  this  gear. — Father,  come ;  I  '11  take 
my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

[Exeunt  Launcelot  and  Old  Gobbo. 
Bass.  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on  this : 
These  things  being  bought,  and  orderly  bestow'd, 
Return  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best-esteem'd  acquaintance :  hie  thee,  go. 
Leon.  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein. 

Entjr  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Where  is  your  master] 

Leon,  Yonder,  Sir,  he  walks.  [Exit 

Gra,  Signior  Bassanio, — 

Bass.  Gratiano! 

Gra.  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Bass.  You  have  obtain'd  it. 

Gra.  You  must  not  deny  me :  I  must  go  with  you  to  Belmont 

Bass.  AVhy,  then  you  must     But  hear  thee,  Gratiano : 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice, — 
Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough, 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they  show 
Something  too  liberal     Pray  thee,  take  pain 
To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit ;  lest,  through  thy  wild  behaviour, 
I  be  misconstru'd  in  the  place  I  go  to,  "* 

And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me : 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit. 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then, 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely  • 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say  amen ; 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 
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Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 

To  please  his  grandam, — ^never  trust  me  more. 

Bass.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

Gra,  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night :  you  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night 

Bass,  No,  that  were  pity : 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  ixiends 
That  purpose  merriment.     But  fare  you  well ; 
I  have  some  business. 

Gra,  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo  and  the  rest : 

But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  in. — Venice.     A  Room  in  Shylock's  House. 

Enter  Jessica  and  Launcelot, 
Jcs,  I  am  sorry  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so : 

Our  house  is  hell  \  and  thou,  a  merry  devil, 

Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness. 

But  fare  thee  well ;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee  ■ 

And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 

Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest : 

Give  him  this  letter ;  do  it  secretly ; — 

And  so  farewell :  I  would  not  have  my  father 

See  me  in  talk  with  thee. 
Laun,  Adieu ! — tears  exhibit  my  tongue.     Most  beautiful  pagan, — 
most  sweet  Jew !     If  a  Christian  do  not  play  the  knave,  and  get  thee, 
I  am  much  deceived.     But,  adieu !  these  foolish  drops  do  somewhat 
drown  my  manly  spirit :  adieu  I 

fcs.  Farewell,  good  Launcelot —  \Exit  Launcelot. 

Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me, 

To  be  ashamed  to  be  my  father's  child ! 

But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 

I  am  not  to  his  manners.     O  Lorenzo  ! 

If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife, — 

Becojcie  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.  \Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— Venice.     A  Street. 
Enter  Gratiano,  Lorenzo,  Salarino,  and  Solanio. 
Lor,  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time, 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  in  an  hour. 
Gra,  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 
Salar,  We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch-bearers* 
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Solan,  'Tis  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly  oi'der'd. 

And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 
Lor,  Tis  now  but  four  o'clock :  we  have  two  hours 

To  furnish  us. — 

Enter  Launcelot,  with  a  letter. 

Friend  Launcelot,  what 's  the  news  1 
Lann,  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this,  it  shall  seem  to 
signify.  [Giving  the  leiitr. 

Lor,  I  know  the  hand  :  in  faith,  'tis  a  fair  hand ; 

And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on 

Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ. 
Gra,  Love-news,  in  faith. 

Laun,  By  your  leave.  Sir. 
Lor,  Whither  goest  thou  1 

Laun,  Marry,  Sir,  to  bid  my  old  master,  the  Jew,  to  sup  to-night 
with  my  new  master,  the  Christian. 
Lor,  Hold  here,  take  this : — tell  gentle  Jessica, 

I  will  not  fail  her; — speak  it  privately; 

Go. — \Exit  Launcelot.]— Gentlemen, 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  mask  to-night  ? 

I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer. 
Solar,  Ay,  marry,  I  '11  be  gone  about  it  straight 
Solan,  And  so  will  I. 
Lor,  Meet  me  and  Gratiano 

At  Gratiano's  lodging  some  hour  hence. 
Salan.  'Tis  good  we  do  so.  \Exeunt  Sat.ak.  and  Solav 

Gra.  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica  1 
Lor,  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all.     She  hath  directed 

How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house  ; 

What  gold  and  jewels  she  is  furnish'd  with ; 

What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 

If  e'er  .the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven, 

It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake  : 

And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot, 

Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse, — 

That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 

Come,  go  with  me  :  peruse  this  as  thou  goest 

Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer.  \Excunt. 

SCENE  V. — Venice.    Before  Shvlock's  House. 
Enter  Shvlock  and  Launcelot. 
Shy,  Well,  thou  shalt  see ;  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy  judge, 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio : — 
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What,  Jessica ! — ^thou  shalt  not  gormandize, 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me ; — ^What,  Jessica ! — 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out ; — 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say ! 
Laun,  Why,  Jessica ! 

Shy,  Who  bids  thee  call  %    I  do  not  bid  thee  calL 
Laun,  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me  I  could  do  nothing  with- 
out bidding. 

Enter  I^S&IZK. 

Jes,  Call  you  ?    What  is  your  will  1 
Shy,  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica : 

There  are  my  keys. — But  wherefore  should  I  go  1 
I  am  not  bid  for  love ;  they  flatter  me  : 
But  yet  I  'U  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian. — Jessica,  my  girl. 
Look  to  my  house. — I  am  right  loath  to  go : 
There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night. 
Laun,  I  beseech  you.  Sir,  go :  my  young  master  doth  expect  your 
reproach. 

Shy.  So  do  I  his. 

Laufu  And  they  have  conspired  together, — I  will  not  say  you  shall 
see  a  mask ;  but  if  you  do,  then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose 
fell  a  bleeding  on  Black-Monday  last  at  six  o'clock  i'  the  morning, 
falling  out  that  year  on  Ash-Wednesday  was  four  year  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Shy.  What !  are  there  masks  ? — Hear  you  me,  Jessica : 
Lock  up  my  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum. 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neck*d  fife, 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then, 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  vamish'd  faces  ; 
But  stop  my  house's  ears, — I  mean  my  casements  : 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house. — By  Jacob's  staff,  I  swear 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night  : 
But  I  will  go. — Go  you  before  me,  sirrah  ; 
Say  I  will  come. 
Laun,  I  will  go  before,  Sir. — {Low^  to  Jessica.]  Mistress,  look  out 
at  window,  for  all  this  ; 

There  will  come  a  Christian  by. 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.  {Exit  Laun. 

Shy.  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  offspring,  hal 
Jes.  His  words  were,  farewell,  mistress ;  nothing  else. 
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Shy.  The  patch  is  kind  enough ;  but  a  huge  feeder, 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat :  drones  hive  not  with  me ; 
Therefore  I  part  with  him ;  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrowed  purse. — Well,  Jessica,  go  in : 
Perhaps  I  will  return  immediately : 
Do  as  I  bid  you ;  shut  doors  after  you : 
Fast  bind,  fast  find, — 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  [Exit 

Ju,  Farewell ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crost^ 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost  [Exit. 

SCENE  Wl.—Th€  Same. 

Enter  Gratiano  and  Salarino,  masked, 

Gra,  This  is  the  pent-house  under  which  Lorenzo 
Desir'd  us  to  make  stand. 

Salar,  His  hour  is  almost  past 

Gra,  And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour, 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Saiar,  0,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new-made,  than  they  are  wont 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited ! 

Gra,  That  ever  holds :  who  riseth  firom  a  feast 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down ) 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first?    All  things  that  are. 
Are  with  more  spirit  chasM  than  enjoy*d. 
How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal 
The  scarftd  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embracM  by  the  strumpet  \nnd  1 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return. 
With  over-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

Saiar,  Here  comes  Lorenzo : — more  of  this  hereafter. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lor,  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode ; 

Not  I,  but  my  affairs,  have  made  you  wait : 

When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 

I  '11  watch  as  long  for  you  then. — Approach ; 

Here  dwells  my  father  Jew. — Ho !  who  *s  within  1 

2  I 
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^/x/rr  Jessica  ahove^  in  boy's  clothes. 

Jes.  Who  are  you  1    Tell  me,  for  more  certainty. 
Albeit  I  '11  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 

Lor,  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

Jts.  Lorenzo,  certain ;  and  my  love,  indeed, — 
For  whom  love  I  so  much  %    And  now  who  knows 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours  1 

Lor,  Heaven  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness  that  thou  ait. 

Jes,  Here,  catch  this  casket ;  it  is  worth  the  pains. 
I  am  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me^ 
For  I  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange : 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit : 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transform^  to  a  boy. 

Lor,  Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch-bearer. 

Jes,  What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  % 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too  light. 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love ; 
And  I  should  be  obscur'd. 

Lor,  So  are  you,  sweet, 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once ; 

For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  run-away, 
And  we  are  stayed  for  at  Bassanio's  feast. 

Jes,  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight    \Exii  above. 

Gra,  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  and  no  Jew. 

Lor,  Beshrew  me  but  I  love  her  heartily ; 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her ; 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true ; 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  tru^ 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  souL 

Enter  Jessica  below. 
What,  art  thou  come  1 — On,  gentlemen  ;  away  I 
Our  masking  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

[Exit  with  Jessica  and  Salarino. 

Eftter  Antonio. 
Ant,  Who's  there? 
Gra,  Signior  Antonio  1 

Ant,  Fie,  fie,  Gratiano !  where  are  all  the  rest  I 
Tis  nine  o'clock ;  our  friends  all  stay  for  you. 
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No  mask  to-night :  the  wind  is  come  about ; 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard : 
1  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Gra,  I  am  glad  on 't :  I  desire  no  more  delight. 
Than  to  be  under  sail,  and  gone  to-night,  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. — Belmont.    A  Roam  in  Portia's  Mansiaru 

Flourish  of  comets.    Enter  Portia,  with  the  Prince  of  Morocco, 

and  their  trains. 

For.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. — 
Now  make  your  choice. 

Mor,  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription  bears, — 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire  ;* 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries, — 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves  ;** 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt, — 
"  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath."— 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right  ? 

/'^r.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  prince  j 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal 

Mor,  Some  god  direct  my  judgment !     Let  me  see , 
I  will  survey  th'  inscriptions  back  again. 
What  says  this  leaden  casket  1 

'*  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath.** 
Must  give, — For  what  ?  for  lead  ?  hazard  for  lead  ? 
This  casket  threatens  :  men  that  hazard  all, 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages : 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross ; 
I  '11  then  nor  give  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  huel 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deser\'es.'' 
As  much  as  he  deserves ! — Pause  there,  Morocco, 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand ; 
If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation, 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady  ; 
^  And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 
Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 
As  much  as  I  deserve ! — Why,  that 's  the  lady : 
I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes, 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding  ; 
But  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 
What  U"  J  «*tra/d  no  farther,  but  chose  here 
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Let  *s  see  once  more  this  saying  grav'd  in  gold : 

"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire,  ** 

Why,  that's  the  lady;  all  the  world  desires  her; 

From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come, 

To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint : 

The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 

Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now 

For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia: 

The  wat'ry  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 

Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 

To  stop  the  foreign  spirits ;  but  they  come, 

As  o*er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 

One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture. 

Is't  like,  that  lead  contains  her?    'Twere  damnation 

To  think  so  base  a  thought :  it  were  too  gross 

To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  bbscure  grave. 

Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she 's  immur*d. 

Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold  1 

O  sinful  tliought !    Never  so  rich  a  gem 

Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.     They  have  in  England 

A  coin,  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 

Stamped  in  gold, — but  that 's  insculp'd  upon ; 

But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

Lies  all  within. — Deliver  me  the  key : 

Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

Por,  There,  take  it,  prince ;  and  if  my  form  lie  there, 
Then  I  am  yours.  \He  opens  the  golden  casket, 

Mor,  O  hell !  what  have  we  here  % 

A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll.     I  *11  read  the  writing. 
\Reads!\  "  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold, — 

Often  have  you  heard  that  told : 

Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold, 

But  my  outside  to  behold : 

Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 

Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold. 

Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old. 

Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroird : 

Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold." 
Cold,  indeed  ;  and  labour  lost : 
Then,  farewell,  heat ;  and  welcome,  frost  I — 
Portia,  adieu.     I  have  too  grieved  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part 

\Fxit  with  his  train.     Comets. 
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Por.  A  gentle  riddance. — ^Draw  the  curtains :  go. — 
Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.  \ExiunL 

SCENE  VIIL— Venice.    A  Strut. 

Enter  Salarino  and  SOLANIO. 

Solar,  Why  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail : 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along ; 
And  in  their  ship,  I  'm  sure,  Lorenzo  is  not 

Soian,  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  rais'd  the  duke ; 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio's  ship. 

Salar,  He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under  sail : 
But  there  the  duke  was  given  to  understand. 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica. 
Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  duke, 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

Solan,  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confused. 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable, 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets  : 
"  My  daughter ! — O  my  ducats  I — 0  my  daughter  I 
Fled  with  a  Christian ! — O  my  Christian  ducats  I 
Justice !  the  law !  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter  I 
A  sealed  bag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats, 
Of  double  ducats,  stol'n  from  me  by  my  daughter  f 
And  jewels,— two  stones,  two  rich  and  precious  stones^ 
StoPn  by  my  daughter ! — ^Justice !  find  the  girl ! 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats ! " 

Salar,  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him. 
Crying, — his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Solan,  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day, 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Salar,  Marry,  well  remembered. 

I  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday. 
Who  told  me, — ^in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught : 
I  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me ; 
And  wish'd  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 

Solan,  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you  hear ; 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Salar,  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part  : 
Bassanio  told  him  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return :  he  answered,  "  Do  not  so, —  • 
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Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 

But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time ; 

And  for  the  Jew's  bond,  which  he  hath  of  mc^ 

Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love : 

Be  merry  :  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 

To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 

As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there :  *' 

And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 

Tiiming  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 

And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible. 

He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand ;  and  so  they  parted. 

Solan,  I  think,  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 
I  pray  thee,  let  us  go  and  find  him  out, 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Saiar.  Do  we  so.  [Exetini, 

SCENE  IX. — Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  Mansion, 

Enter  Nerissa,  with  a  Servant. 

Ner,  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee  ;  draw  the  curtain  straight : 
The  prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta'en  his  oath, 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Flourish  of  cornets.   Enter  the  Prince  of  Arragon,  Portia,  and  their  train*. 

For,  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prince : 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contained. 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemniz'd ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord. 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

Ar,  I  am  enjoin'd  by  oath  to  observe  three  things  :— 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  'twas  I  chose ;  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage  j  lastly, 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice. 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

Pur.  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Ar.  And  so  have  I  addressed  me.     Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope ! — Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
"  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath." 
You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest  %  ha !  let  me  see : 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire* 
Wh\t  many  men  desire  1 — ^that  many  may  be  meant 
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By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show, 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach ; 
Which  pries  not  to  th'  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet. 
Builds  in  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall, 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire, 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes.  , 

Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house  ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves  :* 
And  well  said  too ;  for  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit  7    Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 
Were  not  derived  corruptly !  and  that  clear  honour 
Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 
How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare !    . 
How  many  be  commanded,  that  command  ! 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour !  and  how  much  honour 
Pick*d  from  the  chaflf  and- ruin  of  the  times, 
To  be  new  vamish'd !     Well,  but  to  my  choice ; 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves." 
I  will  assume  desert — Give  me  a  key  for  this. 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here.    [He  opetis  the  silver  casket. 
For,  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find  there. 
Ar,  What 's  here  1  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot, 
Presenting  me  a  schedule !     I  will  read  it 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia ! 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deservings ! 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  have  as  much  as  he  deserves.'* 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  % 
Is  that  my  prize  1  are  my  deserts  no  better  ? 

For.  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices, 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

Ar,  What  is  here  1 

[/Scads']  "  The  fire  seven  times  tried  tliis : 

Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is, 

That  did  never  choose  amiss. 

Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss : 

Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss ; 

There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 

Silver'd  o'er ;  and  so  was  this. 
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Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed, 
I  will  ever  be  your  head : 
So  be  gone :  you  are  sped." 
Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 
By  the  time  I  linger  here : 
With  one  fooFs  head  I  came  to  woo. 
But  I  go  away  with  two. — 
Sweet,  adieu.     I  '11  keep  my  oath, 
Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth.       [£xi/  with  his  train^ 
For,  Thus  hath  the  candle  sing'd  the  moth, 

O,  these  deliberate  fools !  when  they  do  choose. 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 
Ner.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy, — 

Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny. 
For,  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Afess.  Where  is  my  lady  1 

FoK  Here :  what  would  my  lord  I 

Mess,  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 

A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 

To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord ; 

From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets, — 

To  wit,  (besides  commends,  and  courteous  breath,) 

Gifts  of  rich  value :  yet  I  have  not  seen 

So  likely  an  embassador  of  love. 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 

To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand, 

As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 
Per,  No  more,  I  pray  thee :  I  am  half  afeard 

Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee. 

Thou  spend*st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him. — 

Come,  come,  Nerissa ;  for  I  long  to  see 

Quick  Cupid's  post,  that  comes  so  mannerly. 
No-,  Bassanio,  lord  Love,  if  thy  will  it  be  1  [Excun/. 


*£»■ 


ACT   III. 
SCENE  I.— Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  SoLANio  and  Salarino. 
Solan.  Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto? 
Salar,  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  imchecked,  that  Antonio  hath  a 
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ship  of  rich  lading  wrecked  on  the  narrow  seas ;  the  Goodwins,  I 
think  they  call  the  place ;  a  very  dangerous  flat,  and  fatal,  where 
the  carcasses  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried,  as  they  say,  if  my  gossip. 
Report,  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  word. 

Solan.  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that,  as  ever  knapped 
ginger,  or  made  her  neighbours  believe  she  wept  for  the  death  of  21 
third  husband.  But  it  is  true, — without  any  slips  of  prolixity,  or 
crossing  the  plain  high-way  of  talk, — ^that  the  good  Antonio,  the 
honest  Antonio, — O,  tliat  I  had  a  title  good  enougjh  to  keep  his 
name  company ! — 

Salat\  Come,  the  full  stop. 

Solan.  Ha, — what  sa/st  thou  ? — ^Why,  the  end  is,  he  hath  lost  a 
ship. 

Salar,  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses. 

Solan.  Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the  devil  cross  my  prayer, 
— for  here  he  comes  in  the  likeness  of  a  Jew. — 

Enter  Shylock. 

How  now,  Shylock  1  what  news  among  the  merchants  ?  ' 

Shy.  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as  you,  of  my 
daughter's  flight. 

Salar.  That  *s  certain :  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the  tailor  that  made 
the  wings  she  flew  withal. 

Solan.  And  Shylock,  for  hb  own  part,  knew  the  bird  was  fledged  \ 
and  then,  it  is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to  leave  the  dam. 

Shy.  She  is  damned  for  it 

Salar.  That 's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be  her  judge. 

Shy.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel ! 

Solan.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion !  rebels  it  at  these  years  1 

Shy.  I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Salar.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh  and  hers,  than 
between  jet  and  ivory;  more  between  your  bloods,  than  there  is 
between  red  wine  and  rhenish. — But  tell  us,  do  you  hear  whether 
Antonio  have  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  no  ? 

Shy.  There  I  have  another  bad  match :  a  bankrupt,  a  prodi- 
gal, who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on  the  Rialto ; — a  beggar,  that 
used  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart : — ^let  him  look  to  his  bond : 
he  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer ; — let  him  look  to  his  bond :  he  was 
wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtesy ; — let  him  look  to  his 
bond, 

Salar.  ^Vhy,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt  not  take  his  flesh : 
what 's  that  good  for  ? 

Shy.  To  bait  fish  withal :  if  it  will  feed  nothing  else,  it  will  feed 
my  revenge.     He  hath  disgraced  me.  and  hindered  me  half  a  mil- 
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lion ;  laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  aj  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation, 
thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies ; 
and  what's  his  reason?  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath 
not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions! 
fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to 
the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled 
by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is?  if  you  prick 
us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you 
poison  us,  do  we  not  die?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not 
revenge  ?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in 
that  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility?  re- 
venge: if  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance 
be  by  Christian  example?  why,  revenge.  The  villainy  you  teach 
me,  I  will  execute;  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the 
instruction. 

£nUr  a  Servant 

Serv.  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  his  house,  and  desires 
to  speak  with  you  both. 

Salar.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him. 

Solan,  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe :  a  third  cannot  be 
matched,  unless  the  devil  himself  turn  Jew. 

[£xeunt  Solan.  Salar.  ami  Servant 

£n/er  TUBAU 

S/ty,  How  now,  Tubal !  what  news  from  Genoa?  hast  thou  found 
my  daughter  ? 

Tud.  1  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but  cannot  find  her. 

SAy,  Why  there,  there,  there,  there!  a  diamond  gone,  cost  me 
two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort  I  The  curse  never  fell  upon  our 
nation  till  now ;  I  never  felt  it  till  now : — two  thousand  ducats  in 
that;  and  other  precious,  precious  jewels. — I  would  my  daughter 
were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her  ear !  would  she  were 
hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin  !  No  news  of  them  ? 
— Why,  so: — and  I  know  not  what's  spent  in  the  search:  Why 
thou — loss  upon  loss !  the  thief  gone  with  so  much,  and  so  much 
to  find  the  thief;  and  no  satisfaction,  no  revenge :  nor  no  ill  luck  stir- 
ring but  what  lights  o'  my  shoulders ;  no  sighs  but  o'  my  breathing ; 
no  tears  but  o'  my  shedding. 

Tult.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too.  Antonio,  as  I  heard  in 
Genoa, — 

5/[y.  What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  luck  ? 

Tud,  — hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from  Tripolis. 

SAy.  I  thank  God !  I  thank  God  I     Is  it  true  ?  is  it  true  ? 

Tud,  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped  the  wreck. 
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Shy,  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal — Good  news,  good  news!  ha, 
ha ! — Where  1  in  Genoa  1 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  m  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  one  night,  four- 
score ducats. 

Shy,  Thou  sticVst  a  dagger  in  me : — I  shall  never  see  my  gold 
again :  fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting !  fourscore  ducats ! 

Tub,  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in  my  company  to 
Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose  but  break. 

Shy,  I  am  very  glad  of  it : — I  '11  plague  him ;  I  '11  torture  him  : — 
I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub,  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that  he  had  of  your  daughter 
for  a  monkey. 

Shy,  Out  upon  her !  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal .  it  was  my  tur- 
quoise 3  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was  a  bachelor :  I  would  not  have 
given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys. 

Tub,  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true.  Go,  Tubal,  fee  me  an 
officer ;  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  before.  I  will  have  the  heart  of 
him,  if  he  forfeit ;  for,  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what 
merchandize  I  will.  Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue ; 
go,  good  Tubal,  at  our  sjmagogue,  Tubal  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II. — Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  Mansion. 
Enter  Bassanio,  Portia,  Gratiano,  Nerissa,  and  Attendants. 

Por.  I  pray  you,  tarry ;  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
1  lose  your  company    therefore,  forbear  a  while. 
There 's  something  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  love,) 
I  would  not  lose  you  ;  and  you  know  yourself, 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality. 
But  lest  yoa  should  not  understand  me  well, 
(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought,) 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two. 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forswoin ; 
So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me ; 
But  if  you  do,  you  '11  make  me  wish  a  sin. 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes^ 
They  have  o'er-look'd  me,  and  divided  me ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours, — 
Mine  own,  I  would  say  3  but  if  mine,  then  yours, 
And  so  all  yours  1     O,  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights  I 
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And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours. — Prove  it  so, 
Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it, — not  I. 
I  speak  too  long ;  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time. 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

Bass.  Let  me  choose ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

Por.  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio !  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Bass,  None  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust, 
Which  makes  me  fear  th'  enjoying  of  my  love : 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Por.  Ay,  but  I  fear  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing. 

Bass.  Promise  me  life,  and  I  '11  confess  the  truth. 

Por.  Well  then,  confess,  and  live. 

Bass.  Confess,  and  love. 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession. 
O  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance ! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

[Cufiain  drawn  from  before  the  caskets^ 

Por.  Away,  then.     I  am  lock'd  in  one  of  them  : 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out — 
Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof — 
Let  music  sound  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream, 
And  wat'ry  death-bed  for  him.     He  may  win ; 
And  what  is  music  then  1  then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crownfed  monarch :  such  it  is, 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day, 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes. 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love. 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster :  I  stand  for  sacrifice ; 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives, 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  th'  exploit    Go,  Hercules  1 
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Live  thou,  I  live : — ^with  much,  much  more  dismay 
I  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

[Music,  and  this  Song,  whilst  Bassanio  comments 
on  the  caskets  to  himself. 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  t 
How  begot,  how  nourished? 
Reply,  reply. 

It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes, 
With  gazing  fed ;  and  fancy  dies 
In  tlie  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell ; 

I  '11  begin  it, — Ding,  dong,  belL 
All,      Ding,  dong,  belL 

Bass,  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves : 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ]     In  religion, 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  I 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts : 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars  \ 
Who,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  white  as  milk ; 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement 
To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purclias'd  by  the  weight  j 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature. 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks. 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 
The  skull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guilM  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word. 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest     Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold. 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee; 
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Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 
'Tween  man  and  man :  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead, 
Which  rather  threat'nest  than  dost  promise  aught, 
Thy  paleness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 
And  here  choose  I :  joy  be  the  consequence ! 

Por,  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air^ — 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embrac'd  despair, 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-ey'd  jealousy  I 

0  love,  be  moderate ;  allay  thy  ecstasy ; 
In  measure  rain  thy  joy ;  scant  this  excess ! 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing :  make  it  less. 
For  fear  I  surfeit ! 

Bass.  \Opening  the  kadm  casket^  What  find  I  here  I 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit !     What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  1    Move  these  eyes  ] 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine, 
Seem  they  in  motion  %    Here  are  severed  lips, 
Parted  with  sugar  breath :  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends.     Here,  in  her  ha'T«j 
The  painter  plays  the  spider ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  t'  entrap  the  hearts  of  men, 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs :  but  her  eyes, — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  1  having  made  one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his. 
And  leave  itself  unfurnished.     Yet  look,  how  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow- 
In  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance. — Here 's  the  scroll. 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune. 

\Reads^  "  You  that  choose  not  by  the  view, 
Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true  1 
Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you. 
Be  content,  and  seek  no  new. 
If  you  be  well  pleas'd  with  this, 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliss, 
Turn  you  where  your  lady  is, 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss.*' 

A  gentle  scroll. — Fair  lady,  by  your  leave ; 

I  come  by  note,  to  give,  and  to  receive.  [Kissing  her^ 

Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize, 

That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes, 

Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout, 

Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing,  in  a  doubt 
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Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
So,  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so ; 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  tru^ 
Until  confirm'd,  signed,  ratified  by  you. 

I^or,  You  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand. 
Such  as  I  am  :  though  for  myself  alone 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet,  for  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times  more  rich  ] 
That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing ;  which,  to  term  in  gross. 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschooled,  unpractis'd : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn  j  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted  :  but  now,  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now. 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord  :  I  give  them  with  this  ring ; 
Wliich  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away. 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

jBass,  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words  ; 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins : 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers, 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude ; 
Where  every  something,  being  blent  together, 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy. 
Expressed,  and  not  expressed.     But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence : 
O,  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio 's  dead  I 

JVer.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time, 
That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper, 
To  cry,  good  joy.     Good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady ! 
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Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 

I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish  ; 

For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  from  me : 

And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnize 

The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you, 

Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 
Bass,  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get  a  wife. 
Gra.  I  thank  your  lordship,  you  have  got  me  one. 

My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours : 

You  saw  the  mistress;  I  beheld  the  maid ; 

You  lov'd,  I  lov*d  ;  for  intermission 

No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 

Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there ; 

And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls ; 

For  wooing  here,  until  I  swet  again. 

And  swearing,  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 

With  oaths  of  love,  at  last, — if  promise  last,— 

I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here. 

To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 

Achieved  her  mistress. 
For.  Is  this  true,  Nerissa  ? 

Ner,  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleased  withal. 
Bass,  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith  ? 
Gra,  Yes,  'faith,  my  lord. 

Bass:  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honoured  in  your  marri?ure 
Gra,  We  '11  play  with  them  the  first  boy  for  a  thousand  ducata 
Ner,  What,  and  stake  down  f 
Gra,  No ;  we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport,  and  stake  down.— 

But  who  comes  here  ? .  Lorenzo  and  his  infidel  ? 

What,  and  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Solanio  1 

Enter  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Solanio. 

Bass,  Lorenzo,  and  Solanio,  welcome  hither ; 

If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 

Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome. — By  your  leave^ 

I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen. 

Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 
For.  So  do  I,  my  lord : 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 
Lcr,  I  thank  your  honour. — For  my  part,  my  lord. 

My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here ; 

But  meeting  with  Solanio  by  the  way. 

He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay, 

To  come  with  him  along. 
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Solan.  I  did,  my  lord  . 

And  I  have  reason  for  it    Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.  [Gsves  Bassanio  a  letter. 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Solan.  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind ; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind :  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate.  [Bassanio  reads  the  letter. 

Gra.  Nerissa,  cheer  yon  stranger ;  bid  her  welcome. — 
Your  hand,  Solanio :  what's  the  news  from  Venice? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  % 
I  know  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success ; 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

Solan.  I  would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he  hath  lost ! 

Por.  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon  same  paper, 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek : 
Some  dear  Mend  dead ;  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  con  scant  man.     What,  worse  and  worse ! — 
With  leave,  Bassanio ;  I  am  half  yourself, 
And  1  must  freely  have  the  half  of  any  thing 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  O  sweet  Fortia^ 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant* st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper !     Gentle  lady, 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins, — I  was  a  gentleman ; 
And  then  I  told  you  true :  and  yet,  dear  lady. 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart     When  I  told  you 
My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  engag'd  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Engaged  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 
To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady ; 
The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend, 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound. 
Issuing  life-blood. — But  is  it  true,  Solanio? 
Have  all  his  ventures  faiFdl    What,  not  one  hit! 
From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India! 
And  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch 
Of  merchant-marring  rocks) 
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SoIatL  Not  one,  my  lori 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it     Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man  : 
He  plies  the  duke  at  morning  and  at  night ; 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state, 
If  they  deny  him  justice :  twenty  merchants, 
The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jes,  When  I  was  with  him,  I  have  heard  him  swear. 
To  Tubal,  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen. 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh, 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him :  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

Por,  Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in  trouble! 

Bass,  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 
The  best  conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

For,  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jewl 

Bass,  Yot  me,  tliree  thousand  ducats. 

For,  What,  no  moret 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond ; 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that, 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanio's  fault 
First,  go  with  me  to  church  and  call  me  wife, 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend ; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over  ; 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along. 
My  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,  meantime. 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come,  away 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day 
Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer: 
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Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear.— 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 
Bass,   \Reads»'\   "Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  miscarried, 
my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low,  my  bond  to  the  Jew 
is  forfeit ;  and  since  in  paying  it,  it  is  impossible  I  should  live,  all 
debts  are  cleared  between  you  and,  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at  my 
death.     Notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure :   if  your  love  do  not 
persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter." 
For,  O  love,  despatch  all  business,  and  be  gone  I 
Bass.  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 
I  will  make  haste  *  but,  till  I  come  again. 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay. 
Nor  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twain.  [ExmnL 

SCENE  III  —Venice.     A  Sired. 
Eitier  Shylock,  Salarino,  Antonio,  and  Gaoler, 

Shy.GZfOXtT^  look  to  him ; — tell  not  me  of  mercy ; — 

This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis : — 

Gaoler,  look  to  him. 
Ant.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Shy.  I  '11  have  my  bond ;  speak  not  against  my  bond : 

I  have  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  bond. 

Thou  cairdst  me  dog  before  thou  hadst  a  cause ; 

But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs : 

The  duke  shall  grant  me  justice. — I  do  wonder, 

Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so  fond 

To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request 
Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 
Shy.  I  *11  have  my  bond ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak : 

I  '11  have  my  bond ;  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 

1 11  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-e/d  fool. 

To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 

To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not ; 

I  '11  have  no  speaking :  I  will  have  my  bond  [Exit. 

Solar.  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur 

That  ever  kept  with  men. 
Am\  Let  him  alone : 

I  '11  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 

He  seeks  my  life ,  his  reason  well  I  know  : 

I  oft  deliver'd  from  his  forfeitures 

Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me  } 

Therefore  he  Uates  me. 
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Solar.  I  am  sure,  the  duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold 

Ant,  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law. 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice :  if  it  be  denied, 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state ; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.     Therefore,  go : 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  'bated  me, 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. — 
Well,  gaoler,  on. — Pray  God,  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt, — ^and  then  I  care  not !         \Exeuni. 

SCENE  IV. — Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  Mansion. 
Enter  Portia,  Nerissa,  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Balthazar. 

Lor,  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  presencCi 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  god -like  amity ;  which  appears  most  strongly 
In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 
But  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour. 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief, 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord,  your  husband, 
I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work, 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 

For,  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good, 
Nor  shall  not  now :  for  in  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together. 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit; 
Which  makes  me  think  that  tliis  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord. 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.     If  it  be  so. 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd. 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 
From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty  I 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself; 
Therefore,  no  more  of  it :  hear  other  things.— 
Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house. 
Until  my  lord's  return  :  for  mine  own  part, 
I  have  toward  heaven  breathed  a  secret  vow 
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To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplationy 

Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here, 

Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return : 

There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off, 

And  there  we  will  abide.     I  do  desire  you 

Not  to  deny  this  imposition ; 

The  which  my  love,  and  some  necessity, 

Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor,  Madam,  with  all  my  heart ; 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

Por,  My  people  do  already  know  my  minc^ 
And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 
In  place  of  lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 
So  fare  you  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 

Lor.  Fair  thoughts,  and  happy  hours,  attend  on  you  I 
Jes,  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content 

For,  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well  pleas'd 
To  wish  it  back  on  you :  fare  you  well,  Jessica. — 

\E3ctunt  Jessica  and  LoRENza 
Now,  Balthazar, 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true, 
So  let  me  find  thee  still     Take  this  same  letter, 
And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man 
In  speed  to  Padua :  see  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin's  hand,  doctor  Bellaho ; 
And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thee. 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed 
Unto  the  Tranect,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice.     Waste  no  time  in  words. 
But  get  thee  gone  :  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 

Balth,  Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed.  \Rxit 

For,  Come  on,  Nerissa ;  I  have  work  in  hand, 
That  you  yet  know  not  of:  we  11  see  our  husbands, 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

Ner,  Shall  they  see  us  ] 

For,  They  shall,  Nerissa ;  but  in  such  a  habit, 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 
With  that  we  lack.     I  '11  hold  thee  any  wager, 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
I  '11  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace ; 
And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy. 
With  a  reed  voice  ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  of  frays, 
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Like  a  fine  bragging  youth ;  and  tell  quaint  Ke% 

How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love, 

Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died, — • 

I  could  not  do  withal ; — then  1 11  repent, 

And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  killed  them : 

And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I  '11  tell ; 

That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinued  school 

About  a  twelvemonth  :  I  have  within  my  mind 

A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 

Which  I  will  practise. 
Ner,  Why,  shall  we  turn  to  men! 

Por.  Fie,  what  a  question 's  that. 

If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter  I 

But  come,  I  *11  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 

When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 

At  the  park  gate ;  and  therefore  haste  away, 

For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.  \Exeunt 

SCENE  v.— Belmont.    Portia's  Garden, 

Enter  Launcelot  am/ Jessica. 

Laun,  Yes,  truly ;  for,  look  you,  the  sins  of  the  father  are  to  be 
laid  upon  the  children :  therefore,  I  promise  you,  I  fear  you.  I  was 
always  plain  with  you,  and  so  now  I  speak  my  agitation  of  the  mat- 
ter :  therefore  be  of  good  cheer ;  for,  truly,  I  think  you  are  damned. 
There  is  but  one  hope  in  it  that  can  db  you  any  good ;  and  that  is 
but  a  kind  of  bastard  hope  neither. 

Jes,  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee  1 

Laun.  Many,  you  may  partly  hope  that  your  father  got  you  not, 
— that  you  are  not  the  Jew's  daughter. 

Jes,  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  indeed  :  so  the  sins  of  my 
mother  should  be  visited  upon  me. 

Laun,  Truly,  then,  I  fear  you  are  damned  both  by  father  and 
mother :  thus  when  I  shun  Scylla,  your  father,  I  fall  into  Charybdis, 
your  mother :  well,  you  are  gone  both  ways. 

Jes,  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband;  he  hath  made  me  a  Christian. 

Laun.  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he:  we  were  Christians  enow 
before;  e'en  as  many  as  could  well  live,  one  by  another.  This 
making  of  Christians  will  raise  the  price  of  hogs:  if  we  grow  all  to  be 
pork-eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Jes.  I  '11  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what  you  say :  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lor,  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly,  Launcelot  if  you  thus  get 
my  wife  into  comers. 
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Jes,  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo :  Launcelot  and  I  are  out 
He  tells  me  flatly,  there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in  heaven,  because  I  am 
a  Jew's  daughter;  and  he  says,  you  are  no  good  member  of  tlie 
commonwealth ;  for,  in  converting  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the 
price  of  pork. 

Lor^  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  commonwealth,  than  you 
can  the  getting  up  of  the  negro's  belly :  the  Moor  is  with  child  by 
you,  Launcelot 

Laun,  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  be  more  than  reason : 
but  if  she  be  less  than  an  honest  woman,  she  is  indeed  more  than  I 
took  her  for. 

Lor,  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word !  I  think  the  best 
grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into  silence ;  and  discourse  grow  com- 
mendable in  none  only  but  parrots. — Go  in,  sirrah ;  bid  them  pre- 
pare for  dinner. 

Laun,  That  is  done,  Sir ;  they  have  all  stomachs. 
Lor,  Goodly  lord,  what  a.  wit-snapper  are  you !  then,  bid  them 
prepare  dinner. 
Laun,  That  is  done  too,  Sir ;  only,  cover  is  the  word. 
Lor,  Will  you  cover,  then.  Sir  1 
Ldun,  Not  so.  Sir,  neither ;  I  know  my  duty. 
Lor,    Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion !     Wilt  thou  show  the 
whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant  1     I  pray  thee,  understand  a 
plain  man  in  his  plain  meaning :  go  to  thy  fellows ;  bid  them  cover 
the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner. 

Laun,  For  the  table,  Sir,  it  shall  be  served  in ;  for  the  meat,  Sir, 
it  shall  be  covered  ;  for  your  coming  in  to  dinner,  Sir,  why,  let  it  be 
as  humours  and  conceits  shall  govern.  \^ExiL 

Lor,  O  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited  1 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place. 
Garnished  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter. — How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica! 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion, — 
How  dost  thou  like  the  lord  Bassanio's  wife  ? 
Jcs,  Past  all  expressing.     It  is  very  meet, 
The  lord  Bassanio  lead  an  upright  life ; 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady. 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth ; 
And  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then 
In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven. 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly  match. 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women. 
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And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn'd  with  the  other ;  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

£cr.  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Jifs.  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion,  too,  of  that 

Zor.  I  will  anon :  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Jes.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you,  while  I  have  a  stomach. 

Zor.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk ; 
Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things 
I  shall  digest  it 

/a.  Well,  I  '11  set  you  forth,  {Exam/. 


^&^ 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— Venice.    A  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter  the  Duke  ;  the  Magnificoes ;  Antonio,  Bassanio,  Gratxako^ 

Salarino,  Solanio,  and  others. 

Duke.  What,  is  Antonio  herel 

Ant.  Ready,  50  please  your  grace. 

Duke.  I  am  sorry  for  thee :  thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Ant.  I  have  heard, 

Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course ;  but  since  he  stands  obdurate^ 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury ;  and  am  arm'd 
To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit. 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 

Duke.  Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  court 

Solan.  He 's  ready  at  the  door :  he  comes,  my  lord 

Enter  Shylock. 

Duke.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our  face.^- 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 
That  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then,  'tis  thoughi. 
Thou  It  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,  more  strange 
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Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty ; 

And  where  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty, 

(Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh,) 

Thou  wilt  not  only  loose  the  forfeiture, 

But,  touched  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 

Foi^ve  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 

Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 

That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back^ 

Enow  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down, 

And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 

From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint. 

From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  train'd 

To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 

We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shy,  I  have  possessed  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose  j 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond : 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter  and  your  city's  fireedoru. 
You  '11  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats :  I  '11  not  answer  that ; 
But  say  it  is  my  humour ;  is  it  answer'd  ? 
What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 
And  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  baned  ?    What,  are  you  answer'd  yet  f 
Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 
Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 
And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i'  the  nose. 
Cannot  contain  their  urine :  for  affection, 
Master  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes.     Now,  for  your  answer : 
As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  render'd^ 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 
Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 
Why  he,  a  swollen  bag-pipe, — but  of  force 
Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame 
As  to  offend,  himself  being  offended ; 
So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not, 
More  than  a  lodg'd  hate  and  a  certain  loathing 
I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 
A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  you  answer'd  1 

Bass,  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man. 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty, 
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Shy,  1  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answer. 

Bass,  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love! 

Shy,  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  % 

Bass,  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

Shy,  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice  f 

Ant,  I  pray  you,  thmk  you  question  with  the  Jew : 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 
You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard, 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what 's  harder  1) 
His  Jewish  heart : — therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  farther  means. 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency, 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will 

Bass,  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Shy,  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them, — I  would  have  my  bond. 

Duke.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none  t 

Shy.  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong] 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses  and  your  dogs  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts. 
Because  you  bought  them : — shall  I  say  to  you. 
Let  them  be  free,  many  them  to  your  heirs  1 
AVhy  sweat  they  under  burdens  t  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season'd  with  such  viands  1    You  will  answer, 
The  slaves  are  ours : — so  do  I  answer  you : 
The  pound  of  flesh  which  I  demand  of  him, 
Is  dearly  bought,  'tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  judgment :  answer, — shall  I  have  it  ? 

DuKu,  Upon  my  power  I  may  dismiss  tliis  court, 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor, 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this. 
Come  here  to-day. 

Solar.  My  lord,  here  stays  without 
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A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor, 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.  Bring  us  the  letters ;  call  the  messenger. 

Bass,  Good  cheer,  Antonio !    What,  man,  courage  yet  I 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all, 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Ant  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death  ;  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground  ;  and  so  let  me : 
You  cannot  better  be  emplo/d,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mme  epitaph. 

Enter  Nerissa,  dressed  like  a  lawyef^s  clerk* 

Duke,  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  1 

Ner,  From  both,  my  lord.     Bellario  greets  your  grace. 

[Presents  a  letter, 

Bass,  Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly  1 

Shy,  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt  there. 

Gra,  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen ;  but  no  metal  can, 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.     Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  % 

Shy,  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to  make. 

Gra,  O,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog  1 
And  for  thy  hfe  let  justice  be  accus'd. 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men  :  thy  currish  spirit 
Governed  a  wolf,  who,  hang'd  for  human  slaughter. 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet. 
And,  whilst  thou  lay*st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam, 
Infused  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous. 

Shy,  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond, 
Thou  but  oft'end'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud ; 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin. — 1  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke,  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court. — 
Where  is  he  ? 

Ner,  He  attendeth  here  hard  by, 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you  '11  admit  him. 

Duke,  With  all  my  heart — Some  three  or  four  of  yoo, 
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Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. 

Meantime,  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 
[Clerk  raids,]  "Your  grace  shall  understand,  that  at  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  I  am  very  sick :  but  in  the  instant  that  your  messenger 
came,  in  loving  visitation  was  with  me  a  young  doctor  of  Rome ;  his 
name  is  Balthazar.  I  acquainted  him  with  the  cause  in  controversy 
between  the  Jew  and  Antonio  the  merchant :  we  turned  o'er  many 
books  together :  he  is  furnished  with  my  opinion ;  which,  bettered 
with  his  own  learning,  (the  greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough  com- 
mend,) comes  with  him,  at  my  importunity,  to  fill  up  your  grace's 
request  in  my  stead.  I  beseech  you,  let  his  lack  of  years  be  no 
impediment  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation ;  for  I  never 
knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head.  I  leave  him  to  your 
gracious  acceptance,  whose  trial  shall  better  publish  his  commen* 
dation." 
Duke.  You  hear  the  leam'd  Bellario,  what  he  writes : 

And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come.— 

Enter  Portia,  dressed  like  a  doctor  of  laws. 

Give  me  your  hand.     Came  you  from  old  Bellario  1 

For.  I  did,  my  lord. 

JDuke,  You  are  welcome .  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court  % 

For,  I  am  informed  throughly  of  the  cause. — 

Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jewl 

Duke,  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 

For,  Is  your  name  Shylock  1 

Shy,  Shylock  is  my  name. 

For,  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ; 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you  as  you  do  proceed.— 
[To  Antonio.]  You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  nott 

Ant,  Ay,  so  he  says. 

For  Do  you  confess  the  bond  I 

Ant,  I  do. 

For.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful 

Sky,  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ]  tell  me  that 

For,  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd, — 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  bless'd, — 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  thronbd  monarch  better  than  his  crown  ; 
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His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 

The  attribute!  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings : 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, — 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, — 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much. 

To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea; 

Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 

Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

Shy.  My  deeds  upon  my  head  I     I  crave  the  law, 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

For,  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  f 

Bass,  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court ; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er, 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart : 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.    And,  I  beseech  you, 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong ; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will 

For,  It  must  not  be  ;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established : 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent ; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example. 
Will  rush  into  the  state :  it  cannot  be. 

Shy,  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Daniel  !— 
O  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  thee ! 

For,  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Shy,  Here  'tis,  most  reverend  doctor,  here  it  is. 

For,  Shylock,  there 's  thrice  thy  money  offer  d  thee. 

Shy,  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven : 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  % 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

For,  Why,  the  bond  is  forfeit ; 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
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Nearest  the  merchant's  heart — Be  merciful : 
Take  thrice  thy  money ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond 

Shy,  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenoiir.— 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge ; 
You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound :  I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment :  by  my  soul  I  swear 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me :  I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant,  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment 

For,  Why  then,  thus  it  is : — 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 

Shy,  O  noble  judge !    O  excellent  young  man  1 

For,  For,  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty, 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy,  'Tis  very  true :  O  wise  and  upright  judge  I 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  I 

For,  Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy,  Ay,  his  breast ; 

So  says  the  bond : — doth  it  not,  noble  judge  1 — 
Nearest  his  heart :  those  are  the  very  words. 

For,  It  is  so.    Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh 
The  flesh  1 

Shy,         I  have  them  ready. 

For,  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  chai^fjCy 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shy,  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

For,  It  is  not  so  expressed ;  but  what  of  that  1 
*Twere  good  you  do  so  nuich  for  charity. 

Shy,  I  cannot  find  it ;  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

For,  Come,  merchant,  have  you  any  thing  to  say  I 

Ant  But  little :  I  am  arm'd  and  well  prepar'd. — 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio :  fare  you  well ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you  ; 
For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  out-live  his  wealth. 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife : 
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*        Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end ; 

Say  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death ; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge, 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend. 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I  '11  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

Bass,  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thy  life  : 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

For,  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that, 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gra,  I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest,  I  love : 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

Ner,'  'Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 

Shy,  [Aside,]  These  be  the  Christian  husbands!    I  have  a 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas  [daughter ; 

Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian  ! 
[A/oud,]  We  trifle  time :  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence. 

For,  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine : 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it 

Shy.  Most  rightful  judge ! 

For,  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast : 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it 

SAy,  Most  learned  judge ! — A  sentence !  come,  prepare  I 

For.  Tarry  a  little :  there  is  something  else. 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; — 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh : 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gra,  O  upright  judge ! — Mark,  Jew : — O  learned  judge ! 

SAy,  Is  that  the  law  ] 

For,  Thyself  shalt  see  the  act : 

For,  as  thou  uigest  justice,  be  assured 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desir'st 
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Gra,  O  learned  judge ! — Mark,  Jew : — a  learned  judge ! 

Shy.  I  take  this  offer,  then ; — ^pay  the  bond  thrice, 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

Par.  Soft! 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice ; — soft !  no  haste  :— 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra.  O  Jew !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge ! 

For.  Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood  ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more, 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh :  if  thou  tak'st  more, 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound, — be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance, 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, — 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gra.  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

For.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  1  take  thy  forfeiture. 

Shy.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee ;  here  it  is. 

For.  He  hath  refused  it  in  the  open  court : 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Gra.  A  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel  1— * 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy.  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  % 

For.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture, 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Shy.  Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it  I 
I  '11  stay  no  longer  question. 

For.  Tarry,  Jew : 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, — 
If  it  be  proved  against  an  alien 
That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 
He  seek  the  Hfe  of  any  citizen, 
The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods ;  the  other  hali 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ; 
And  the  offender's  hfe  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st ; 
For  it  appears,  by  manifest  proceeding, 
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That  indirectly,  and  directly  too, 
Thou  hast  contrived  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant ;  and  thou  hast  incurrd 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears'd. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Gra,  Beg  that  thou  mayst  have  leave  to  hang  thyself: 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord ; 
Therefore,  thou  must  be  hanged  at  the  state's  charge. 

Duke,  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our  spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it : 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's ; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state. 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 

For,  Ay,  for  the  state, — not  for  Antonio. 

Shy,  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all ;  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life. 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

For.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio  t 

Gra,  A  halter  gratis ;  nothing  else,  for  God's  sake  t 

Ant,  So  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the  court, 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods ; 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it, 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter: 
Two  things  provided  more, — that,  for  this  favour, 
He  presently  become  a  Christian  ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift. 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possessed, 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter. 

Duke,  He  shall  do  this ;  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronouncM  here. 

For,  Art  tiiou  contented,  Jew  %  what  dost  thou  say  % 

Shy,  I  am  content 

For,  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift 

Shy,  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  firom  hence 
I  am  not  well :  send  the  deed  after  me, 
And  I  will  sign  it 

Duke,  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it 

Gra,  In  christening  thou  shalt  have  two  god-fathers; 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  shouldst  have  had  ten  more. 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font  \Exit  Shviock. 
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Duke,  Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner. 

Por,  I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon : 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke,  I  am  sorry  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not— 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

\Exeunt  Duke,  Magnificoes,  and  train. 

Bass,  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  lieu  whereof, 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 

Ant,  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above, 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

Por,  He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied  ; 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied. 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid : 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you,  know  me,  when  we  meet  again ; 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Bass^  Dear  Sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you  farther : 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute, 
Not  as  a  fee :  grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you, — 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

Por.  You  press  me  far,  and  therefore  I  will  yield. 
Give  me  your  gloves,  I  '11  wear  them  for  your  sake ; 
And,  for  your  love,  I  '11  take  this  ring  from  you  : — 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand  ;  I  '11  take  no  more ; 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

Bass,  This  ring,  good  Sir, — ^alas,  it  is  a  trifle ! 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

Por.  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this  ; 
And  now  methinks  I  have  a  mind  to  it 

Bass,  There's  more  depends  on  this,  than  on  the  value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you, 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation ; 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Por,  I  see.  Sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers : 
You  taught  me  first  to  beg ;  and  now  methinks 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answer'd. 

Bass,  Good  Sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  ray  wife  ; 
And,  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it 
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For,  That  'scuse  serves  many  men  to  save  their  gifts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman, 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deserved  this  ring, 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever, 
For  giving  it  to  me.    Well,  peace  be  with  you  1 

\Exeunt  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Ant,  My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring : 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal, 
Be  valued  'gainst  your  wife's  commandment 

Bass.  Go,  Gratiano,  run  and  overtake  him ; 
Give  him  the  ring ;  and  bring  him,  if  thou  canst, 
Unto  Antonio's  house :  away  1  make  haste.       \ExU  Gratiano. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently ; 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 
Fly  toward  Belmont :  come,  Antonio.  \Examt 

SCENE  IL— Venice.     A  Street. 
Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Far,  Enquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this  deed, 
And  let  him  sign  it :  we  '11  away  to-night, 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home : 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 

Eftter  Gratiano. 

Gra,  Fair  Sir,  you  are  well  o'erta'en : 
My  lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice, 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring ;  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

For.  That  cannot  be : 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully ; 
And  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  him :  farthermore, 
I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock's  house. 

Gra.  That  will  I  do. 

Ner.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you. — 

[Aside  to  Portia.]  I  '11  see  if  I  can  get  my  husband's  ring, 
Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 

For.  Thou  mayst,  I  warrant     We  shall  have  old  swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 
But  we  '11  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 
Away !  make  haste  :  'thou  know'st  where  I  will  tarry. 

JNer.  Come,  good  Sir,  will  you  show  me  to  this  house? 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT   V. 

SCENE  I. — ^Belmont.     The  Avmue  to  Portia's  Mansion. 

Enter  Lorenzo  «»/ Jessica. 

Lor,  The  moon  shines  bright : — in  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise, — in  such  a  night 
Troilus  methinks  mounted  the  Trojan  walls, 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Jes,  In  such  a  night 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew, 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  ran  disma/d  away. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  waft  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jes,  In  such  a  night 

Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  iEson. 

Lor,  In  such  a  night 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice^ 
As  far  as  Belmont 

Jes,  In  such  a  night 

Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lov'd  her  well, 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith. 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lor,  In  such  a  night 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Jes.  I  would  out-night  you,  did  nobody  come ; 
But,  hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Enter^  Stephano. 

Lor,  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night  1 

Steph,  A  friend. 

Lor.  A  friend  1  what  friend  1  your  name,  I  pray  you,  friend. 

SfcpA,  Stephano  is  my  name ;  and  I  bring  word, 
My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont :  she  doth  stray  about 
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By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 

For  happy  wedlock  hours. 
Lor.  Who  comes  with  her  % 

Steph,  None,  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid. 

I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  retum'd  1 
LoK  He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heard  from  him. — • 

But  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 

And  ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 

Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Enter  Launcelot. 

Laun,  Sola,  sola !  wo  ha,  ho  I  sola,  sola ! 
Lor.  Who  calls  % 

Laun.  Sola  1  did  you  see  master  Lorenzo  and  mistress  Lorenzo  1 
sola,  sola  1 
Lor.  Leave  hollaing,  man : — here. 
Laun.  Sola!  where]  where  1 
Lor.  Here. 

iMun.  Tell  him  there 's  a  post  come  from  my  master,  with  his  horn 
full  of  good  news :  my  master  will  be  here  ere  morning.  \Exit. 

Lor.  Sweet  soul,  let  *s  in,  and  there  expect  their  coming 

And  yet  no  matter : — ^why  should  we  go  in  % — 

My  friend  Stephano,  signify,  I  pray  you. 

Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand ; 

And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air. —    \Exit  SxEPHANa 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  I 

Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 

Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness,  and  the  night. 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  Jessica :  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold : 

There 's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-e/d  cherubins, — 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come,  ho !  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn : 

With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear, 

And  draw  her  home  with  music  \jMmu. 

Jes.  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  heni, 
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Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 

Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud, 

Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood ; 

If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound, 

Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 

You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand. 

Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 

By  the  sweet  power  of  music :  therefore  the  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods ; 

Since  naught  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 

But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — Mark  the  music. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa,  at  a  distance 

For,  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  halL 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Ner,  When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the  candle. 

For,  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less : 
A  substitute  shmes  brightly  as  a  king. 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters. — Music !  hark ! 

Ner.  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 

For.  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect : 
Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

NeK  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam. 

For,  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark. 
When  neither  is  attended  ;  and  I  tliink 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day,  _ 

When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection ! — 
Peace,  ho !  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak*d  1  [Mtisic  ceases. 

Lor.  '  That  is  the  voice. 

Or  I  am  much  deoeiv'd,  of  Portia. 
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Por,  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuckoo, 
By  the  bad  voice. 

Lor,  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

For.  We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands'  welfare, 
Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  returned  % 

Lor.  Madam,  they  are  not  yet ; 

But  there  is  come  a  messenger  before. 
To  signify  their  coming. 

Per,  Go  in,  Nerissa ; 

Give  order  to  my  servants  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence ; — 
Nor  you,  Lorenzo ; — Jessica,  nor  you.  \A  tucket  sounds. 

Lor,  Your  husband  is  at  hand ;  I  hear  his  trumpet : 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam ;  fear  you  not 

Por,  This  night  methinks  is  but  the  daylight  sick ; 
It  looks  a  little  paler :  'ds  a  day. 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 

if^K/^r  Bassanio,  Antonio,  Gratiano,  and  their  folUnaeru 

Bass,  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 

Por.  Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be  light ; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband, 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me : 
But  God  sort  all ! — You  are  welcome  home,  my  lord. 

Bass.  I  thank  you,  madam  :  give  welcome  to  my  friend ; 
This  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 

Por.  You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound  to  him, 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 

Ant,  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of 

Por,  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words, 
Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 

Gra,  [To  Nerissa.]  By  yonder  moon  I  swear  you  do  me 
wrong; 
In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk : 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part. 
Since  you  do  take  it^  love,  so  much  at  heart 

Por.  A  quarrel,  ho,  already!  what's  the  matter] 

Gra.  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me ;  whose  posy  was 
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For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry 

Upon  a  knife,  "  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not." 

Ner.  What  talk  you  of  the  posy,  or  the  value  \ 
You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you, 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of  death : 
And  that  it  should  lie  with  you  in  your  grave : 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths, 
You  should  have  been  respective,  and  have  kept  it 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk !  no,  God 's  my  judge. 
The  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on 's  face  that  had  it 

Gra.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

Ner.  Ay,  if  a  woman  Jive  to  be  a  man. 

Gra.  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth, — 
A  kind  of  boy ;  a  little  scrubbed  boy, 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  clerk ; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee : 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him. 

For,  You  were  to  blame, — I  must  be  plain  with  you,— 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift  \ 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger, 
And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands, — 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it, 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.     Now,  in  faith,  Gratiano, 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief : 
An  'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it 

JBass,  \A5ide!\  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left  hand  off. 
And  swear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it 

Gra,  My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it,  and  indeed 
Deserv'd  it  too ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk, 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine : 
And  neither  man  nor  master  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

For,  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord  ? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  receiv'd  of  me. 

Bass,  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see,  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it, — it  is  gone. 

For,  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 
By  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 
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Ner,  Nor  I  in  yours, 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass,  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  nng, 
When  naught  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring, 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

For,  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring, 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring, 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring. 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable. 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  1 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe : 
I  '11  die  for 't,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bass,  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  soul, 
No  woman  had  it,  but  a  civil  doctor, 
Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me, 
And  begg'd  the  ring ;  the  which  I  did  deny  him, 
And  suflfer'd  him  to  go  displeased  away ; 
Even  he  that  had  held  up  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.     What  should  I  say,  sweet  lady  t 
I  was  enforced  to  send  it  after  him : 
I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy ; 
My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it     Pardon  me,  good  lady ; 
For,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night. 
Had  you  been  there,  I  think  you  would  have  begg'd 
The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 

For,  Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my  house : 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  lov^d, 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me 
I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you ; 
I  '11  not  deny  him  any  thing  I  have, 
No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  husband's  bed 
Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it : 
Lie  not  a  night  from  home ;  watch  me  like  Argus : 
If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone, 
Now,  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 
I  '11  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow. 
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Ner,  And  I  his  clerk ;  therefore  be  well  advised 
How  you  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 

Gra,  Well,  do  you  so ;  let  not  me  take  him,  then ; 
For  if  I  do,  I  '11  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 

Ant,  I  am  th'  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels. 

For,  Sr,  grieve  not  you ;  you  are  welcome  notwithstanding 

Bass,  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong ; 
And,  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends, 
I  swear  to  thee,  even  by  thine  own  fair  eyes, 
Wherein  I  see  myself, — 

For.  Mark  you  but  that  1 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself; 
In  each  eye,  one  -. — swear  by  your  double  self, 
And  there  *s  an  oath  of  credit 

Bass,  Nay,  but  hear  me : 

Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Ant,  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth  ; 
Which,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's  ring, 
Had  quite  miscarried :  I  dare  be  bound  again, 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

For,  Then  you  shall  be  his  surety.     Give  him  this 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

Ant,  Here,  lord  Bassanio  ;  swear  to  keep  this  ring. 

Bass,  By  heaven !  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the  doctor ! 

For,  I  had  it  of  him  :  pardon  me,  Bassanio ; 
For,  by  this  ring,  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 

Ner,  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano ; 
For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  doctor's  clerk, 
In  lieu  of  this  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Gra,  Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways 
In  summer,  when  the  ways  are  fair  enough : 
What,  are  we  cuckolds  ere  we  have  deserv'd  it  ? 

For,  Speak  not  so  grossly. — You  are  all  amaz'd : 
Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure ; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  from  Bellario : 
There  you  shall  find  that  Portia  was  the  doctor ; 
Nerissa  there,  her  clerk :  Lorenzo,  here, 
Shall  witness  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you. 
And  even  but  now  retum'd  ;  I  have  not  yet 
Enter'd  my  house. — ^Antonio,  you  are  welcome ; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you 
Than  you  expect :  unseal  this  letter  soon ; 
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There  you  shall  find,  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly : 
You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

Ant,  I  am  dumb. 

Bass,  Were  you  the  doctor,  and  I  knew  you  not  1 

Gra.  Were  you  the  clerk  that  is  to  make  me  cuckold  1 

Ncr.  Ay,  but  the  clerk  that  never  means  to  do  it, 
Unless  he  live  until  he  be  a  man. 

Bass,  Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow : 
When  I  am  absent,  then,  lie  with  my  wife. 

Ant,  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life  and  living ; 
For  here  I  read  for  certain  that  my  ships 
Are  safely  come  to  road. 

For,  How  now,  Lorenzo ! 

My  clerk  hath  some  good  comforts,  too,  for  you. 

Ner,  Ay,  and  I  *11  give  them  him  without  a  fee. — 
There  do  I  give  to  you  and  Jessica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift, 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possessed  of. 

Lor,  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 

For,  It  is  almost  morning, 

And  yet  I  am  sure  you  are  not  satisfied 
Of  these  events  at  full     Let  us  go  in ; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  inter'gatorics, 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Gra,  Let  it  be  so :  the  first  inter'gatory 
That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is. 
Whether  till  the  next  night  she  had  rather  stay. 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day : 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark^ 
That  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor's  clerk. 
Well,  while  I  live,  1 11  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  Nenssa's  ring.  \Exeuni. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONifl 

Duke,  Senior^  living  in  exiU. 

Frederick,  his  Brother^  usurper  of  his  dominions, 

.  *   I  Lordsy  attending  upon  the  exiled  \y\5Vi\i» 

Le  Beau,  a  Courtier^  attending  upon  Frederick. 

Charles,  a  Wrestler. 

Oliver,      \ 

Jaques,        t   Sons  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois 

Orlando,   ) 

t^^^'       \    Servants  to  OUVEK. 
Dennis,    ) 

Touchstone,  a  Clown, 

Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  a  Vicar. 

CO""".      I   Sk^pk^d,. 

SiLVIUS,    \  ^ 

William,  a  Country  Fellow^  in  love  with  Audrey. 
A  person  representing  Hymen. 

Rosalind,  daughter  to  the  exiled  Duke. 
Celia,  daughter  to  Frederick* 
Phebe,  a  Shepherdess. 
Audrey,  a  Country  IVench. 

Ix>rd8,  Pages^  Foresters,  and  Attendants. 


SC£N£| — Ftrsi^  mar  Ouver's  House;  afterwards^  in  the  Usurper's 

Courts  and  in  the  Forest  ^  Arden. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— An  Orchard  near  Oliver's  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Orl,  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fashion, — ^bequeathed 
me  by  will  but  poor  a  thousand  crowns,  and,  as  thou  sa/st,  charged 
my  brother,  on  his  blessing,  to  breed  me  well :  and  there  begins  my 
sadness.  My  brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report  speaks 
goldenly  of  his  profit :  for  my  part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  stays  me  here  at  home  unkept ;  for  call 
you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth,  that  differs  not  from 
the  stalling  of  an  ox  ?  His  horses  are  bred  better ;  for,  besides  that 
they  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught  their  manage,  and  to 
that  end  riders  dearly  hired :  but  I,  his  brother,  gain  nothing  under 
him  but  growth ;  for  the  which  his  animals  on  his  dunghills  are  as 
much  bound  to  him  as  I.  Besides  this  nothing  that  he  so  plentifully 
gives  me,  the  something  that  nature  gave  me,  his  countenance  seems 
to  take  from  me  :  he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me  the  place 
of  a  brother,  and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  with  my 
education.  This  is  it,  Adam,  that  grieves  me ;  and  the  spirit  of  my 
father,  which  I  think  is  within  me,  begins  to  mutiny  against  this 
servitude :  I  will  no  longer  endure  it,  though  yet  I  know  no  wise 
remedy  how  to  avoid  it 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

OrL  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how  he  will  shake 

me  up. 

Enter  Oliver. 

OIL  Now,  Sir !  what  make  you  here  1 

OrL  Nothing :  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any  thing. 

OIL  What  mar  you  theiii  Sir! 
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OrL  Many,  Sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that  which  God  made, 
a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours,  with  idleness. 

OIL  Many,  Sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be  naught  awhile. 

OrL  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with  them  ?  What 
prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I  should  come  to  such  penury  % 

OIL  Know  you  where  you  are.  Sir  t 

OrL  O,  Sir,  very  well :  here  in  your  orchard. 

OIL  Know  you  before  whom.  Sir  ] 

Orl,  Ay,  better  than  he  I  am  before  knows  me.  I  know  you  are 
my  eldest  brother ;  and,  in  the  gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should 
so  know  me.  The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in  that 
you  are  tlie  first-bom ;  but  the  same  tradition  takes  not  away  my 
blood,  were  there  twenty  brothers  betwixt  us :  I  have  as  much  of  my 
father  in  me,  as  you ;  albeit,  I  confess,  your  coming  before  me  is 
nearer  to  his  reverence. 

OIL  What,  boy ! 

OrL  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young  in  this. 

OIL  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  % 

OrL  I  am  no  villain :  I  am  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Rowland  de 
Bois :  he  was  my  father ;  and  he  is  thrice  a  villain  that  says  such  a 
father  begot  villains.  Wert  thou  not  my  brother,  I  would  not  take 
this  hand  from  thy  throat,  till  this  other  had  pulled  out  thy  tongue 
for  saying  so  .  thou  hast  railed  on  thyself. 

Adam,  \Coming forward?^  Sweet  masters,  be  patient:  for  your 
father's  remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

OIL  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

Orl,  I  will  not,  till  I  please:  you  shall  hear  me.  My  father 
charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good  education :  you  have  trained 
me  like  a  peasant,  obscuring  and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman-like 
qualities.  The  spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no 
longer  endure  it :  therefore  allow  me  such  exercises  as  may  become 
a  gentleman,  or  give  me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by  tes- 
tament ;  with  that  I  will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

OIL  And  what  wilt  thou  do  ]  beg,  when  that  is  spent  1  Well,  Sir, 
get  you  in :  I  will  not  long  be  troubled  with  you ;  you  shall  have 
some  part  of  your  will :  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

OrL  I  will  no  farther  offend  you  than  becomes  me  for  my  good. 

OIL  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam,  Is  old  dog  my  reward  1  Most  true,  I  have  lost  my  teeth 
in  your  service. — God  be  with  my  old  master !  he  would  not  have 
spoke  such  a  word.  \Extunt  Orlando  and  Adam. 

OIL  Is  it  even  so  1  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me  1  I  will  physic 
your  rankness,  and  yet  give  no  thousand  crowns  neither. — Hola* 
Dennis  1 
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EnUr  Dennis. 
DetL  Calls  your  worship  1 

OIL  Was  not  Charles  the  juke's  wrestler  here  to  speak  with  mel 
Den,  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and  importunes  access 
to  you. 

OIL  Call  him  in.  [Exit  Dennis.] — ^^Twill  be  a  good  way ;  and  to- 
morrow the  wrestling  is. 

Enter  Charles. 

Cha,  Good-morrow  to  your  worship. 

OIL  Good  monsieur  Charles,  what's  the  new  news  at  the  new 
court? 

Cha.  There 's  no  news  at  the  court,  Sir,  but  the  old  news :  that  is, 
the  old  duke  is  banished  by  his  younger  brother  the  new  duke ;  and 
three  or  four  loving  lords  have  put  themselves  into  voluntary  exile 
with  him,  whose  lands  and  revenues  enrich  the  new  duke ;  therefore 
he  gives  them  good  leave  to  wander. 

OIL  Can  you  tell  if  Rosalind,  the  duke's  daughter,  be  banished 
with  her  father  1 

Cha,  O,  no ;  for  the  duke's  daughter,  her  cousin,  so  loves  her, — 
being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred  together, — that  she  would  have 
followed  her  exile,  or  have  died  to  stay  behind  her.  She  is  at  the 
court,  and  no  less  beloved  of  her  uncle  than  his  own  daughter ;  and 
never  two  ladies  loved  as  they  da 

OIL  Where  will  the  old  duke  live  1 

Cha,  They  say,  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  and  a  many 
merry  men  with  him ;  and  there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood 
of  England  •  they  say,  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every 
day,  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world. 

OIL  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the  new  duke  1 

Cha,  Marry,  do  I,  Sir ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint  you  with  a  matter. 
I  am  given.  Sir,  secretly  to  understand  that  your  younger  brother, 
Orlando,  hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  disguised  against  me  to  try  a 
fall.  To-morrow,  Sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit ;  and  he  that  escape? 
me  without  some  broken  limb  shall  acquit  him  well.  Your  brother 
is  but  young  and  tender ;  and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be  loath  to  foil 
him,  as  I  must,  for  my  own  honour,  if  he  come  in :  therefore,  out  of 
my  love  to  you,  I  came  hither  to  acquaint  you  ^dthal ;  that  either 
you  might  stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or  brook  such  disgrace  well 
as  he  shall  run  into ;  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own  search,  and  alto- 
gether against  my  will 

OIL  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me,  which,  thou  shalt 
find,  I  will  most  kindly  requite.  I  had  myself  notice  of  my  brother's 
purpose  herein,  and  have  by  underhand  means  laboured  to  dissuade 
him  from  it;  but  he  is  resolute.     I'll  tell  thee,  Charles,  it  is  the 

2  M 
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stubbomest  young  fellow  of  France ;  full  of  ambition,  an  envious 
emulator  of  every  man's  good  parts,  a  secret  and  villanous  contriver 
against  me  his  natural  brother :  therefore  use  thy  discretion  :  I  had 
as  lief  thou  didst  break  his  neck  as  his  finger :  and  thou  wert  best 
look  to 't ;  for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  he  do  not 
mightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise  against  thee  by 
poison,  entrap  thee  by  some  treacherous  device,  and  never  leave 
thee  till  he  hath  ta'en  thy  Ufe  by  some  indirect  means  or  other ;  for, 
I  assure  thee, — and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it, — there  is  not  one 
so  young  and  so  villanous  this  day  living.  I  speak  but  brotherly  of 
him ;  but  should  I  anatomize  him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and 
weep,  and  thou  must  look  pale  and  wonder. 

Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you.  If  he  come  to- 
morrow, I  '11  give  him  his  payment :  if  ever  he  go  alone  again,  I  '11 
never  wrestle  for  prize  more :  and  so,  God  keep  your  worship ! 

OH,  Farewell,  good  Charles. — \ExU  Charles.]  Now  will  I  stir 
this  gamester :  I  hope  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him ;  for  my  soul,  yet  I 
know  not  why,  hates  nothing  more  than  he :  yet  he 's  gentle ;  never 
schooled,  and  yet  learned ;  full  of  noble  device ;  of  all  sorts  en- 
chantingly  beloved ;  and,  indeed,  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world, 
and  especially  of  my  own  people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I  am  al- 
together misprised :  but  it  shall  not  be  so  long ;  this  wrestler  shall 
.  clear  all :  nothing  remains  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy  thither ;  which 
now  I  '11  go  about  \Exii. 

SCENE  11.—^  Lawn  before  the  Dukes  Palace. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

CeL  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be  merry. 

Ros,  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am  mistress  of;  and 
would  you  yet  I  were  merrier  1  Unless  you  could  teach  me  to  forget 
a  banished  father,  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember  any  ex- 
traordinary pleasure. 

Cel,  Herein,  I  see,  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the  full  weight  that  I 
love  thee.  If  my  uncle,  thy  banished  father,  had  banished  thy  uncle, 
the  duke  my  father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still  with  me,  I  could  have 
taught  my  love  to  take  thy  father  for  mine  :  so  wouldst  thou,  if  the 
truth  of  thy  love  to  me  were  so  righteously  tempered  as  mine  is  to 
thee. 

Ros.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my  estate,  to  rejoice  in 
yours. 

Cel.  You  know  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I,  nor  none  is  like  to 
have :  and,  truly,  when  he  dies,  thou  shalt  be  his  heir ;  for  what  he 
hath  taken  away  from  thy  father  perforce,  I  will  render  thee  again  in 
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affection ;  by  mine  honour,  I  will ;  and  when  I  break  that  oath,  let 
me  turn  monster:  therefore,  my  sweet  Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Ros.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise  sports.  Let  me  see; 
what  think  you  of  falling  in  love  ] 

CeL  Marry,  I  pr'ythee,  do,  to  make  sport  withal :  but  love  no  man 
in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  farther  in  sport  neither,  than  with  safety  ot 
a  pure  blush  thou  mayst  in  honour  come  off  again. 

J^os.  What  shall  be  our  sport,  then  ] 

CeL  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife  Fortune  from  her 
wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  henceforth  be  bestowed  equally. 

J^os,  I  would  we  could  do  so ;  for  her  benefits  are  mightily  mis- 
placed ;  and  the  bountiful  blind  woman  doth  most  mistake  in  her 
gifts  to  women. 

CeL  'Tis  true ;  for  those  that  she  makes  fair,  she  scarce  makes 
honest ;  and  those  that  she  makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill-favour- 
edly. 

J^os.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  Fortune's  office  to  Nature's: 
Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of  Nature. 

CeL  No  ;  when  Nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature,  may  she  not  by 

Fortune  fall  into  the  fire? — Though  Nature  hath  given  us  wit  to 

flout  at  Fortune,  hath  not  Fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off  the 

argument  1 

Enter  Touchstone. 

Ros,  Indeed,  there  is  Fortune  too  hard  for  Nature,  when  Fortune 
makes  Nature's  natural  the  cutter  off  of  Nature's  wit 

Cei,  Peradventure  this  is  not  Fortune's  work  neither,  but  Nature's; 
who,  perceiving  our  natural  wits  too  dull  to  reason  of  such  goddesses, 
hath  sent  this  natural  for  our  whetstone :  for  always  the  dulness  of 
the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits. — How  now,  wit  I  whither 
wander  you  1 

Touch,  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your  father. 

Cel,  Were  you  made  the  messenger  1 

Touch,  No,  by  mine  honour ;  but  I  was  bid  to  come  for  you. 

Ros,  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  ] 

Touch,  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his  honour  they  were 
good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his  honour  the  mustard  was  naught : 
now,  I  '11  stand  to  it,  the  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was 
good  ;  and  yet  was  not  the  knight  forsworn. 

CeL  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of  your  knowledge  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  marry,  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  stroke  your  chins,  and  swear 
by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

Cel.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were ;  but  if  you  swear 
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by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not  forsworn :  no  more  was  this  knight, 
swearing  by  his  honour,  for  he  never  had  any ;  or  if  he  had,  he  had 
sworn  it  away  before  ever  he  saw  those  pancakes  or  that  mustard. 

Cd,  Pr'ythee,  who  is 't  that  thou  meanest  % 

Touch,  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father,  loves. 

Cd,  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him  enough  :  speak  no 
more  of  him ;  you  '11  be  whipped  for  taxation  one  of  these  days. 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak  wisely,  what  wise 
men  do  foolishly. 

Cd.  By  my  troth,  thou  sayest  true ;  for  since  the  little  wit  that 
fools  h^ve  was  silenced,  the  little  foolery  that  wise  men  have  makes 
a  great  show. — Here  comes  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Ros.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Cd.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed  their  young. 

Ros.  Then  shall  we  be  news-cramm*d 

Cd.  All  the  better ;  we  shall  be  the  more  marketable. — \EnUr  Le 
Beau.]  Bon  jour ^  Monsieur  Le  Beau:  what's  the  news? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much  good  sport 

Cd,  Sport  I     Of  what  colour  \ 

Le  Beau.  AVhat  colour,  madam  ]    How  shall  I  answer  you  t 

Ros.  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

Cd.  Well  said :  that  was  laid  on  with  a  troweL 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank, — 

Ros.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smelL 

Le  Beau.  You  amaze  me,  ladies :  I  would  have  told  you  of  good 
wrestling,  which  you  have  lost  the  sight  of 

Ros.  Yet  tell  us  the  mamier  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning ;  and,  if  it  please  your  lady- 
ships, you  may  see  the  end ;  for  the  best  is  yet  to  do ;  and  here, 
where  you  are,  they  are  coming  to  perform  it 

Cd.  Well, — the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and  buried. 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man  and  his  three  sons, — 

Cd.  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 

Le  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent  growth  and  pre- 
sence ; — 

Res.  With  bills  on  their  necks, — "  Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by 
these  presents," — 

Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with  Charles,  the  duke's 
wrestler ;  which  Charles  in  a  moment  threw  him,  and  broke  three  of 
his  ribs,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him :  so  he  served  the 
second,  and  so  the  third.  Yonder  they  lie ;  the  poor  old  man,  their 
father,  making  such  pitiful  dole  over  them,  that  all  the  beholders 
take  his  part  with  weeping. 
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JRos.  Alas! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that  the  ladies  have  lost  ? 

Le  Beau,  Why,  this  that  I  speak  o£ 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day !  it  is  the  first  time 
that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies. 

Cd.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

J^os,  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken  music  in  his 
sides?  is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon  rib-breaking  1 — Shall  we  see 
this  wrestling,  cousin  1 

Le  Beau,  You  must,  if  you  stay  here ;  for  here  is  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  wrestling,  and  they  are  ready  to  perform  it 

Cel,  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming :  let  us  now  stay  and  see  it. 

Fiourish,    Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  Orlando,  Charles, 

and  Attendants. 

Duke  F,  Come  on :  since  the  youth  will  not  be  entreated,  his  own 
peril  on  his  forwardness, 

B:os.  Is  yonder  the  man  1 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas,  he  is  too  young !  yet  he  looks  successfully. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter,  and  cousin  1  are  you  crept  hither  to 
see  the  wrestling  1 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege,  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can  tell  you,  there  is 
such  odds  in  the  men.  In  pity  of  the  challenger's  youth,  I  would 
fain  dissuade  him,  but  he  will  not  be  entreated.  Speak  to  him, 
ladies ;  see  if  you  can  move  him. 

Cel.  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Duke  F.  Do  so :  I  'II  not  be  by.  [Duke  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  princesses  call  for  you. 

Orl,  I  attend  them  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles  the  wrestler  % 

Orl.  No,  fair  princess ;  he  is  the  general  challenger :  I  come  but 
in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the  strength  of  my  youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold  for  your  years. 
You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this  man's  strength :  if  you  saw  yourself 
with  your  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgment,  the  fear  of  your 
adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal  enterprise.  We  pray 
you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  embrace  your  own  safety,  and  give  over 
this  attempt. 

JRos.  Do,  young  Sir;  your  reputation  shall  not  therefore  be  mis- 
prised :  we  will  make  it  our  suit  to  the  duke  that  the  wrestling  mjght 
not  go  forward. 

Orl.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts; 
wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty,  to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent 
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ladies  any  thing.  But  let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with 
me  to  my  trial :  wherein  if  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one  shamed  that 
was  never  gracious ;  if  killed,  but  one  dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so  : 
I  shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me ;  the 
world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing ;  only  in  the  world  I  fill  up 
a  place,  which  may  be  better  supplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty. 
JHos,  The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it  were  with  you. 
Cel  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

jRos,  Fare  you  well :  pray  heaven,  I  be  deceived  in  you ! 
C<r/.  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you ! 

CAa,  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant,  that  is  so  desirous  to  lie 
with  his  mother  earth  1 

Or/,  Ready,  Sir ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more  modest  working. 
Dukf  F,  You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 

Cha,  No,  I  warrant  your  grace,  you  shall  not  entreat  him  to  a 
second,  that  have  so  mightily  persuaded  him  from  a  first 

OrL  You  mean  to  mock  me  after ;  you  should  not  have*  mooked 
me  before :  but  come  your  ways. 
Ros.  Now  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man ! 
CeL  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the  strong  fellow  by  the  leg. 

[Charles  and  Orlando  wrcsfie. 
Ros.  O  excellent  young  man  ! 

CeL  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell  who  should 
down.  [Charles  is  thrown.     Shout. 

Duke  F,  No  more,  no  more. 

Orl,  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace :  I  am  not  yet  well  breathed 
Duke  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles? 
Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F.  Bear  him  away.  [Charles  is  borne  out.]   What  is  thy 
name,  young  man  1 

Or/.   Orlando,  my  liege ;  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Rowland  de 
Bois. 
Duke  F.  I  would  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some  man  else ; 
The  world  esteemed  thy  father  honourable, 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy : 
Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleased  me  with  this  deed, 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth : 
I  would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

[Fxeunt  Duke  Fred.,  train,  and  Le  Beau. 
Cel.  Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ] 
Or/.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland's  son. 

His  youngest  son ; — and  would  not  change  that  calling, 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 
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Ros.  My  father  lov'd  Sir  Rowland  as  his  soul, 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties, 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventured 

Cd.  Gentle  cousin. 

Let  us  go  thank  him  and  encourage  him : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart — Sir,  you  have  well  deserv'd : 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 
But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  all  proipise. 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Gentleman, 

[Giving  him  a  chain  from  her  tuck. 
Wear  this  for  me,  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means. — 
Shall  we  go,  coz  % 

Cd.  Ay. — Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

Orl,  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you  ]     My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down  ;  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Ros,  He  calls  us  back :  my  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes ; 
I'll  ask  him  what  he  would. — Did  you  call,  Sir? — 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Cd,  Will  you  go,  coz  1 

Ros,  Have  with  you. — Fare  you  well 

\Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Orl,  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my  tongue ! 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg'd  conferencoi 
O  poor  Orlando,  thou  art  overthrown ! 
Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 

Re-enter  Le  Beau. 

Le  Beau,  Good  Sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  tliis  place.     Albeit  you  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love, 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition. 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  duke  is  humorous :  what  he  is,  indeed. 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  I  to  speak  of 

Orl.  I  thank  you.  Sir :  and,  pray  you,  tell  me  this, — 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke. 
That  here  was  at  the  wrestling? 

Le  Beau,  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by  manners  ; 
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But  yety  indeed,  the  smaller  is  his  daughter : 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banished  duke, 
And  here  detained  by  her  usurping  uncle, 
To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece. 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument, 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake ; 
And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth. — Sir,  fare  you  well : 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 
I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 
Or/,  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you :  fare  you  well  [£xii  Le  Beau. 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother  j 
From  tyrant  duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother : — 
But  heavenly  Rosalind  I  [-fijc//. 

SCENE  III.— -4  I^oom  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Celia  and  Rosalind. 

Cel.  Why,  cousin  ;  why,  Rosalind ; — Cupid  have  mercy ! — Not  a 

)rd? 

Ros,  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

CeL  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away  upon  curs, 

row  some  of  them  at  me :  come,  lame  me  with  reasons. 

Ros,  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up,  when  the  one  should  be 
lamed  with  reasons,  and  the  other  mad  without  any. 

Cel.  But  is  all  ^his  for  your  father  ? 

Ros,  No,  some  of  it  for  my  father's  child.  O,  how  full  of  briers  is 
this  working-day  world ! 

CeL  They  are  but  burrs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee  in  holiday 
foolery :  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden  paths,  our  very  petticoats  will 
catch  them. 

Ros.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat :  these  burrs  are  in  piy  heart. 

CeL  Hem  them  away. 

Ros,  I  would  try,  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have  him. 

Cel,  Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 

Ros,  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler  than  myself  I 

Cel,  O,  a  good  wish  upon  you !  you  will  try  in  time,  in  despite  of 
a  fall — But,  turning  these  jests  out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good 
earnest:  is  it  possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall  into  so 
strong  a  liking  with  old  Sir  Rowland's  youngest  son  ? 
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JRos.  The  duke  my  father  lov'd  his  father  dearly. 

Cei,  Doth  it  therefore  ensue  that  you  should  love  his  son  dearly? 
By  this  kind  of  chase,  I  should  hate  him,  for  my  father  hated  his 
father  dearly ;  yet  I  hate  not  Orlando. 

J^os,  No,  'faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

CeL  W)xy  should  I  noti  doth  he  not  deserve  well? 

Ros.  Let  me  love  him  for  that ;  and  do  you  love  him  because  I 
do. — Look,  here  comes  the  duke. 

CeL  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  wUh  Lords. 

Duke  F,  Mistress,  despatch  you  with  your  safest  haste^ 

And  get  you  from  our  court 
Ros.  Me,  uncle? 

Duke  R  You,  cousin : 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'st  found 

So  near  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles. 

Thou  diest  for  it. 
Ros.  I  do  beseech  your  grace, 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me : 

If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence, 

Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires ; 

If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic, 

(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not)  then,  dear  uncle, 

Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn 

Did  I  offend  your  highness. 
Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors: 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words. 

They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself: — 

Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not 
Ros,  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor : 

Tell  me  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 
Duke  F.  Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter  ^  there 's  enough. 
Ros,  So  was  I  when  your  highness  took  his  dukedom ; 

So  was  I  when  your  highness  banished  him. 

Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord ; 

Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends, 

What 's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor : 

Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  muchy 

To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 
Cel.  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 
Duke  F,  Ay,  Celia  ;  we  sta/d  her  for  your  sake^ 

Else  had  she  with  her  father  ranged  along. 
CcL  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay ; 
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It  wa5!  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse : 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her ; 
But  now  I  know  her :  if  she  be  a  traitor, 
Why  so  am  I ;  we  still  have  slept  together, 
Rose  at  an  instant,  leam'd,  pla/d,  eat  together; 
And  wheresoever  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans. 
Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable. 

Duke  K  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee ;  and  her  smoothness 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience. 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name ; 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright,  and  seem  more  virtuous, 
\Vhen  she  is  gone.     Then,  open  not  thy  lips : 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  I  have  passed  upon  her ; — she  is  banished. 

Cei,  Pronounce  that  sentence,  then,  on  me,  my  liege : 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Duk€  F,  You  are  a  fool. — You,  niece,  provide  yourself: 
If  you  out-stay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour. 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[^Exetdnt  Duke  Frederick  atui  Lords. 

Cei,  O  my  poor  Rosalind !  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers  1     I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  griev*d  than  I  am. 

J^os,  I  have  more  cause. 

Cei.  Thou  hast  not,  cousin ; 

Pr^ythee,  be  cheerful :  know*st  thou  not,  the  duke 
Hath  banish'd  me,  his  daughter? 

Ros.  That  he  hath  not 

Cei.  No  1  hath  not  ?    Rosalind  lacks,  then,  the  love 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one. 
Shall  we  be  sunder'd  1  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl  1 
No :  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you, 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale. 
Say  what  thou  canst,  I  *11  go  along  with  thee. 

Ros.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  1 

Cei.  To  seek  my  uncle 

In  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Ros.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us, 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far ! 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 
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Cel,  I  '11  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attiro^ 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face ; 
The  like  do  you :  so  shall  we  pass  along, 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

jRos.  Were  it  not  better. 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall, 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  eurtle-axe  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand  ;  and  (in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will,) 
We  '11  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside ; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

C^/.  What  shall  I  call  thee  when  thou  art  a  man  t 

JRos,  I  '11  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's  own  page  ; 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  call'd  1 

Cel  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state : 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

jRos,  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assa/d  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  1 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  1 

Ce/,  He  '11  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me  ; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him.     Let 's  away. 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together ; 
Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight     Now  go  we  in  content 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment.  [Exeunt 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  \.— The  Forest  of  ksjow. 

Enter  DuKS  Senior^  Amiens,  and  other  Lords,  in  the  dress  ofFeresteru 
Duke  S,  Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  1    Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ] 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  difference ;  as,  the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body^ 
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Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say, 

This  is  no  flattery :  these  are  counsellors 

That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head : 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks^ 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Ami.  I  would  not  change  it     Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbomne&>  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Duke  S,  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  % 
And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools, 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city. 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forkM  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

I  Lord,  Indeed,  my  lord, 

The  melancholy  Jaqnes  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banished  you. 
To-day  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood : 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag. 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish  ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase .  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook. 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  S.  But  what  said  Jaques  t 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 

I  Lord,  O,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  into  the  needless  stream ; 
"  Poor  deer,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much :  '*  then,  being  there  alonc^ 
Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  fHends ; 
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*  'Tis  right,"  quoth  he ;  **  thus  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company : "  anon,  a  careless  herd^ 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him ;  "  Ay,'*  quoth  Jaques, 
"  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens ; 
'Tis  just  the  fashion :  wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there?" 
Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court, 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life :  swearing  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what  *s  worse, 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up, 
In  their  assigned  and  native  dwelling-place.  • 

Duke  S,  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contemplation  t 

2  Zor^,  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  commenting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

Disie  S.  Show  me  the  place : 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 
For  then  he 's  full  of  matter. 

2  Lord.  I  '11  bring  you  to  him  straight  \Exeuni. 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords^  a9ul  Attendants. 

Duke  F,  Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw  them  I 
It  cannot  be :  some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber, 

Saw  her  a-bed ;  and,  in  the  morning  early. 
They  found  the  bed  untreasur'd  of  their  mistress. 

2  Lord,  My  lord,  the  roynish  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess'  gentlewoman, 

Confesses  that  she  secretly  o'er-heard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler, 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles ; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone. 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

Duke F,  Send  to  his  brother;  fetch  that  gallant  hither: 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me ; 
I  '11  make  him  find  him :  do  this  suddenly ; 
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And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways. 


[^JSjceti/U, 


SCENE  111,— Be/ore  Oliver's  House. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  mtcting, 
OrL  Who 's  there  ] 
Adam,  What,  my  young  master? — O  my  gentle  master  I 

0  my  sweet  master !     O  you  memory 

Of  old  Sir  Rowland !  why,  what  make  you  here  1 

Why  are  you  virtuous  1    Why  do  people  love  you  1 

And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  % 

Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 

The  bony  priser  of  the  humorous  duke  1 

Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 

Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 

Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ] 

No  more  do  yours :  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 

Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 

O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 

Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  1 

Orl  Why,  what 's  the  matter  1 

Adam,  O  unhappy  youth, 

Come  not  within  these  doors  1  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives ; 
Your  brother — (no,  no  brother  >  yet  the  son — 
Yet  not  the  son — I  will  not  call  him  son — 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father,) — 
Hath  heard  your  praises ;  and  this  night  he  means 
To  bum  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie, 
And  you  within  it  •  if  he  fail  of  that. 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off : 

1  overheard  him,  and  his  practices. 

This  is  no  place  \  this  house  is  but  a  butchery  r 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it 

Orl,  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  ? 

Adam,  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

Orl,  What !  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food  ? 
Or  with  a  base  and  boist'rous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ] 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do : 
Ypt  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,  and  bloody  brother. 
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Adam,  But  do  not  so.     I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father, 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown  : 
Take  that ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age !     Here  is  the  gold  ; 
All  this  I  give  you.     Let  me  be  your  servant : 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly :  let  me  go  with  you ; 
I  '11  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orl,  O  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world. 
When  service  swet  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion  ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having :  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield. 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 
But  come  thy  ways ;  we  *11  go  along  together  \ 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent. 
We  '11  light  upon  some  settled  low  content 

Adam,  Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee, 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. — 
From  seventeen  years,  till  now  almost  fourscore. 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ; 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better. 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor.  \ExeunU 

SCENE  lY.— The  Forest  of  Akd^v. 

Enter  Rosalind  dressed  like  a  youths  Celia  WU  a  shepherdess^  and 

Touchstone. 

Ros.  O  Jupiter  I  how  weary  are  my  spirits  I 
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Touch,  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were  not  weary. 

Ros.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's  apparel,  and 
to  cry  like  a  woman;  but  I  must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as 
doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat: 
therefore,  courage,  good  Aliena. 

Cd.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me  ;  I  can  go  no  farther. 

Touch,  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you,  then  bear  you : 
yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,  if  I  did  bear  you ;  for  I  think  you  have 
no  money  in  your  purse. 

J^os,  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden  ;  the  more  fool  I ;  when  I  was  at 
home,  I  was  in  a  better  place :  but  travellers  must  be  content 

jRos.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone. — Look  you,  who  comes  here ; 
a  young  man,  and  an  old,  in  solemn  talk. 

Enter  CORIN  and  SiLVlUS. 

Cor,  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you  stilL 
Sil,  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love  her  I 
Cor,  I  partly  guess ;  for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now. 
Sil,  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess ; 

Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 

As  ever  sigh*d  upon  a  midnight  pillow : 

But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, 

(As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so^) 

How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 

Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  1 
Cor,  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 
Sil,  O,  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily  I 

If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 

That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 

Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat,  as  I  do  now, 

Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise, 

Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company 

Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me. 

Thou  hast  not  lov*d.— O  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe  I  {Exit. 

jRos,  Alas,  poor  shepherd  I  searching  of  thy  wound, 

I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 
Touch,  And  I  mine.  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  love,  I  broke 
my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him  take  that  for  coming  a-night 
to  Jane  Smile :  and  I  remember  the  kissing  of  her  batlet,  and  the 
cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty  chopped  hands  had  milked :  and  I  re- 
member the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of  her;  from  whom  I 
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took  two  cods,  and  giving  her  them  again,  said  with  weeping  tears, 
"  Wear  these  for  my  sake."    We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run  into  strange 
capers ;  but  as  aU  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal 
in  folly. 
/^(S,  Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art  'ware  oi 
Touch,  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own  wit, 

Till  I  break  my  shins  against  it 
Ros.  Jove,  Jove !  this  shepherd's  passion 

Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 
Totich,  And  mine ;  but  it  grows  something  stale  with  me, 
Cd,  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond'  man, 

If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food : 

I  faint  almost  to  death* 
Touch,  Hola,  you  clown  1 

Ros,  Peace,  fool :  he  *s  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.  Who  calls] 
Touch,  Your  betters.  Sir. 
Cor,  Else  are  they  very  wretched, 
Ros,  Peace,  I  say. — • 

Good  even  to  you,  friend. 
Cor,  And  to  you,  gentle  Sir,  and  to  you  all. 
Ros,  I  pr'ythee,  shepherd,  if  that  love  or  gold 

Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment, 

Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed : 

Here 's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppressed, 

And  faints  for  succour. 
Ccr,  '  Fair  Sir,  I  pity  her, 

And  wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own. 

My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her ; 

But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man. 

And  do  now  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze : 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 

And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 

By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality : 

Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed. 

Are  now  on  sale ;  and  at  our  sheepcote  now, 

By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 

That  you  will  feed  on  ;  but  what  is,  come  see, 

And  vpi  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 
Ros,  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and  pasture  t 
Cor,  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  but  erewhile, 

Tliat  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 
Ros^  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty, 

2N 
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Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock. 

And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 
Cd.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages.     I  like  this  piace, 

And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it 
Cor,  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold : 

Go  with  me :  if  you  like,  upon  report, 

The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 

I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be, 

And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly.  \2lxeuni. 


SCENE  N ,— Another  part  of  the  Forest. 
£»/^  Amiens,  Jaques,  and  others. 

SONG. 

An%u  Under  the  greenwood  tr«* 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 
And  turn  hb  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither : 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq,  More,  more,  I  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami,  It  will  make  you  melancholy,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq,  I  thank  it  More,  I  pr'ythee,  more.  I  can  suck  melancholy 
out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs.     More,  I  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged  :  I  know  I  cannot  please  you. 

Jaq,  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me ;  I  do  desire  you  to  sing. 
Come,  more ;  another  stanza :  call  you  them  stanzas  % 

Ami,  What  you  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq,  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names;  they  owe  me  nothing. 
Will  you  sing] 

Ami,  More  at  your  request,  than  to  please  myself. 

Ja^,  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I  '11  thank  you :  but  that 
they  call  compliment  is  like  the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes;  and 
when  a  man  thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I  have  given  him  a  penny, 
and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks.  Come,  sing ;  and  you  that 
will  not,  hold  your  tongues. 

Ami,  Well,  I  '11  end  the  song. — Sirs,  cover  the  while ;  the  duke 
will  drink  under  this  tree. — He  hath  been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq,  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.  He  is  too  dis- 
putable for  my  company :  I  think  of  as  many  matters  as  he ;  but 
I  give  heaven  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  them.  Come,  warble, 
come. 
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{A//  together  here.] 


SONG. 


Who  doth  ambition  shun, 
And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sim. 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  pleas'd  with  what  he  gets, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hiiher : 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

/a^.  I  '11  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I  made  yesterday  in 
despite  of  my  invention. 
Ami.  And  I  '11  sing  it 
Jia^.  Thus  it  goes : — 

If  it  do  come  to  pass. 
That  any  man  turn  ass, 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease^ 
A  stubborn  will  to  please, 
Ducdame,  ducdame,  ducdame  : 
Here  shall  he  see, 
Gross  fools  as  he. 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me. 

Ami.  What 's  that  "  ducdame  1 " 

/a^.  'Tis  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a  circle.  I'll 
go  sleep,  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot,  I  '11  rail  against  all  the  first-bom  of 
Egypt 

Ami.  And  I  '11  go  seek  the  duke  :  his  banquet  is  prepared. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  'SI.— Another  part  of  the  Forest 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  farther:  O,  I  die  for  food! 
Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my  grave.  Farewell,  kind 
master. 

OrL  Why,  how  now,  Adam !  no  greater  heart  in  thee  ?  Live  a 
little ;  comfort  a  little ;  cheer  thyself  a  little.  If  this  uncouth  forest 
yield  any  thing  savage,  I  will  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring  it  for 
food  to  thee.  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers.  For 
my  sake  be  comfortable ;  hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm's  end  ;  I  will 
here  be  with  thee  presently ;  and  if  I  bring  thee  not  something  to 
eat,  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  die :  but  ift  hou  diest  before  I  come, 
thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labour.  Well  said !  thou  lookest  cheerly ; 
and  I  'II  be  with  thee  quickly. — Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak  air :  come, 
I  will  bear  thee  to  some  shelter ;  and  thou  shalt  not  die  for  lack  of 
a  dinner,  if  there  live  any  thing  in  this  desert  Cheerily,  good 
Adam.  \Exeunt. 
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SCENE  NVL— Another  part  of  the  Forest.     The  same  as  Scene  V. 

A  Tahle  set  out.    Enter  DuKE  Senior^  Amiens,  Lords,  and  others^ 

Duke  S.  I  think  he  be  transform'd  into  a  beast; 
For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man. 

I  Lord,  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence : 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duke  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical, 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres. 
Go,  seek  him :  tell  him  I  would  speak  with  him. 

I  Zortl.  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach. 

Enter  Jaques. 

Duke  S,  Why,  how  now,  monsieur !  what  a  life  is  this^ 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company  I 
What,  you  look  merrily ! 

Ja^,  A  fool,  a  fool ! — I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool ; — a  miserable  world ! — 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun. 
And  raird  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fooL 
"  Good-morrow,  fool,*'  quoth  I.     "  No,  Sir,"  quoth  he, 
"  Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune." 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 
And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
Says  very  wisely,  "  It  is  ten  o'clock : 
Thus  may  we  see,"  quoth  he,  "  how  the  world  wags : 
'Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine ; 
And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven ; 
And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then,  firom  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot ; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."    When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplative ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 
An  hour  by  his  dial. — O  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool ! — Motley 's  the  only  wear. 

Duke  S.  What  fool  is  thisi 

/a^.  O  worthy  fool ! — One  that  hath  been  a  courtier  j 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair. 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  brain, — 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage, — he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
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With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 

In  mangled  forms. — O  that  I  were  a  fool  I 

I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat 

Duke  S,  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

/a^.  It  is  my  only  suit ; 

Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them, 
That  I  am  wise.     I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  for  so  fools  have : 
And  they  that  are  most  gallM  with  my  folly. 
They  most  must  laugh.    And  why.  Sir,  must  they  sol 
The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church  : 
He,  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit. 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob :  if  not. 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomiz'd, 
Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fooL 
Invest  me  in  my  motley ;  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  th'  infected  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.  Fie  on  thee !  I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst  da 

Ja^.  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do,  but  good ! 

Duke  5.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin : 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine, 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself; 
And  all  th'  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils. 
That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

/a^.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride. 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  I 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea. 
Till  that  the  weary  very  means  do  ebb  f 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name. 
When  that  I  say,  the  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say  that  I  mean  her, 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour  1 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function. 
That  says  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost, 
(Thinking  that  I  mean  him,)  but  therein  suits 
His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech ! 
There  then 3  how  then?  what  then]    Let  me  see  wherein 
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My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him :  if  it  do  him  right, 
Then  he  hath  wronged  himself;  if  he  be  free, 
WTiy  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 
Unclaim'd  of  any  man. — But  who  comes  here ! 

Enter  Orlando,  vnth  his  sword  drawn, 

OrL  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 

Jaq,  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

OrL  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  serv'd. 

Jaq,  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of? 

Duke  5.  Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy  distress^ 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  1 

OrL  You  touched  my  vein  at  first :  the  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility :  yet  I  am  inland  bred, 
And  know  some  nurture.     But  forbear,  I  say : 
He  dies,  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit, 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 

Jaq,  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reason, 
I  must  die. 

Duke  S,      What  would  you  havel    Your  gentleness  shall 
force. 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

OrL  I  almost  die  for  food ;  and  let  me  have  it 

Duke  S,  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table. 

OrL  Speak  you  so  gently  1     Pardon  me,  I  pray  you : 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here ; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment.     But  whate'er  you  are, 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible. 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 
If  ever  you  have  look*d  on  better  days. 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoU'd  to  church, 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast. 
If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  wip*d  a  tear. 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied, — 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be  : 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Duke  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  dayg, 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knolFd  to  church, 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender'd : 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness. 
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And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have, 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister'd. 

Orl,  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while^ 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn, 
And  give  it  food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limped  in  pure  love  ;  till  he  be  first  sufficed, — 
Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger,^ 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit 

Duke  S,  Go  find  him  out, 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

Or/.  I  thank  ye ;  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good  comfort ! 

Duke  S,  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy : 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants,  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Ja^.  All  the  world  *s  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
Then  the  whining  school-boy,  wkh  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school     And  then  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress*  eye-brow.     Then  a  soldier. 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then  the  justice^ 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  mstances ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.     The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon. 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank  ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.     La^t  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion, — 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 
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Re-enter  Orlando,  with  Adam. 

Duke  S,  Welcome.     Set  down  your  venerable  burden. 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orl.  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam.  So  had  you  need  : — 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

Duke  S.  Welcome ;  fall  to :  I  will  not  trouble  you 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes. — 
Give  us  some  music ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

SONG. 

A.fnu  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind* 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh,  ho !  sing,  heigh,  ho !  unto  the  green  holly : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly  : 
Then,  heigh,  ho  !  the  holly  1 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Freeze,  fireeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp, 

As  friend  remembered  not 
Heigh,  ho !  sing,  &c 

Duke  S.  If  that  you  were  the  good  Sir  Rowland's  son, — 
As  you  have  whisper'd  faithfully  you  were, 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  efhgies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd  and  living  in  your  face, — 
Be  truly  welcome  hither :  I  am  the  duke, 
That  lov'd  your  father  :  the  residue  of  your  fortune. 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is. — 
Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.  [Exeunt, 


<^ 


ACT    III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Olfver,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F,  Not  see  him  since  1    Sir,  Sir,  that  cannot  be : 
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• 

But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 

I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument 

Of  my  revenge,  thou  present     But  look  to  it : 

Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoe'er  he  is ; 

Seek  him  with  candle ;  bring  him,  dead  or  living; 
"    Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 

To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 

Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine. 

Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands, 

Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth 

Of  what  we  think  against  thee. 
OIL  O  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in  this ! 

I  never  loVd  my  brother  in  my  life. 
Duke  K  More  villain  thou. — ^Well,  push  him  out  of  doors ; 

And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 

Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands  : 

Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going.  [ExetmL 

SCENE  II.— The  Forest  of  AxD^. 
Enter  Orlando,  Tvith  a  paper, 

OrL  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love ; 

And  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,  survey 
V/ith  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above. 

Thy  huntress*  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 
O  Rosalind !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books. 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I  '11  character ; 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks. 

Shall  see  thy  virtue  witnessed  every  where. 
Run,  run,  Orlando ;  carve  on  every  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she.  \ExiL 

Enter  CORIN  and  TOUCHSTONE. 

CoK  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life,  master  Touchstone  1 
Touch,  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is  a  good  life ;  but 
in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life,  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it 
is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a 
very  vile  life.  Now,  in  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well ; 
but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  court,  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare 
life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well ;  but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty 
in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach.  Hast  any  philosophy  in 
thee,  shepherd  ? 

Cor,  No  more  but  that  I  know,  the  more  one  sickens,  the  worse 
at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that  wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is 
without  three  good  friends ;  that  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet,  and 
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fire  to  burn ;  that  good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep ;  and  that  a  great 
cause  of  the  night,  is  lack  of  the  sun  ;  that  he  that  hath  learned  no 
wit  by  nature  nor  art,  may  complain  of  good  breeding,  or  comes  of  a 
very  dull  kindred. 

Touch,  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher.  Wast  ever  m  court, 
sheoherd  1 

Cor,  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damned. 

CoK  Nay,  I  hope, — 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damned ;  like  an  ill-roasted  egg,  all  on  one 
side. 

Cor,  For  not  being  at  court  %    Your  reason. 

Touch,  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou  never  sawest  good 
manners ;  if  thou  never  sawest  good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must 
be  wicked  ;  and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation.  Thou  art 
in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit,  Touchstone :  those  that  are  good  manners  at  the 
court,  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country,  as  the  behaviour  of  the 
country,  is  most  mockable  at  the  court  You  told  me  you  salute  not 
at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  your  hands :  that  courtesy  would  be  un- 
cleanly, if  courtiers  were  shepherds. 

Touch,  Instance,  briefly ;  come,  instance. 

Cor,  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our-  ewes ;  and  their  fells,  you 
know,  are  greasy. 

Touch,  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat  ?  and  is  not  the 
grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a  man  ?  Shallow, 
shallow.     A  better  instance,  I  say ;  come. 

Cor,  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch,  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner.  Shallow  again.  A 
more  sounder  instance  ;  come. 

Cor  And  they  are  often  tarred  over  with  the  surgery  of  our  sheep ; 
and  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar?  The  courtier's  hands  are  perfumed 
with  civet 

Touch,  Most  shallow  man !  Thou  worms-meat,  in  respect  of  a 
good  piece  of  flesh,  indeea ! — Leam  of  the  wise,  and  perpend :  civet 
is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar, — ^the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat  Mend 
the  instance,  shepherd. 

Cor,  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me :  1 11  rest 

Touch,  Wilt  thou  rest  damned  ]  God  help  thee,  shallow  man ! 
God  make  incision  in  thee !  thou  art  raw. 

Cor,  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer :  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear ; 
owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness ;  glad  of  other  men's 
good,  content  with  my  harm ;  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is,  to  see 
my  ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  suck. 
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Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you ;  to  bring  the  ewes  and 
the  rams  together,  and  to  offer  to  get  your  living  by  the  copulation 
of  cattle ;  to  be  bawd  to  a  bell-wether ;  and  to  betray  a  she-lamb  of  a 
twelvemonth,  to  a  crooked-pated,  old,  cuckoldly  ram,  out  of  all  rea- 
sonable match.  If  thou  be*st  not  damned  lor  this,  the  devil  himself 
will  have  no  shepherds ;  I  cannot  see  else  how  thou  shouldst  'scape. 

Cor,  Here  comes  young  master  Ganymede,  my  new  mistress's 
brother. 

EnUr  Rosalind,  reading  a^iper. 
Jxos.  [I^eads."] 

"From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 
Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  wind. 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind* 
All  the  pictures,  fairest  lin'd* 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind* 
But  the  fair  of  Rosalind." 

Touch.  1 11  rhyme  you  so,  eight  years  together,  dinners,  and  suppers, 
and  sleepmg  hours  excepted ;  It  is  the  right  butter-women's  rank  to 
market. 

JRos.  Out,  fool  I 

Touchy  For  a  taste : — 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind. 

Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind, 

If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 

So,  be  sure,  will  Rosalind. 

Winter-garments  must  be  lin'd. 

So  must  slender  Rosalind. 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind  ; 

Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind. 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind, 

He  that  sweetest  rose  will  find. 

Must  find  love's  prick,  and  Rosalind. 

This  IS  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses :  why  do  you  infect  yourself 
with  them'< 

J^os.  Peace,  you  dull  fool  I  I  found  them  on  a  tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit 

J^os.  I  '11  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff  it  with  a  medlar : 
then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit  i'  the  country ;  for  you  '11  be  rotten 
ere  you  be  half  ripe,  and  that 's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch,  You  have  said ,  but  whether  wisely  or  no,  let  the  forest 
judge. 
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Eni€r  Celia,  reading  a  paper. 

J^os.  Peace  I 

Here  comes  my  sister,  reading :  stand  aside. 
Cel.  [Reads.] 

**  Why  should  this  a  desert  be? 

For  it  is  unpeopled  ?    No ; 
Tongues  I  '11  hang  on  every  tree^ 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show  : 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage, 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age ; 
Some,  of  violated  vows- 

'Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs, 

Or  at  every  sentence*  end. 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write ; 

Teaching  all  that  read,  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  show. 
Therefore  heaven  Nature  charged 

That  one  body  should  be  fiird 
With  all  graces  wide  enlarged : 

Nature  presently  distill'd 
Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart ; 

Cleopatra's  majesty ; 
Atalanta's  better  part ; 

Sad  Lucretia's  modesty. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devis'd ; 
Of  many  &ces,  eyes,  and  hearts, 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  priz'd. 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  have^ 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave." 

Xos,  O  most  gentle  Jupiter ! — ^what  tedious  homily  of  love  have 
you  wearied  your  parishioners  withal,  and  never  cried,  "Have 
patience,  good  people  I " 

Cel.  How  now!  back,  friends : — shepherd,  go  off  a  little : — go  with 
him,  sirrah. 

Touch,  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable  retreat ; 
though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage. 

\Exeunt  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

CeL  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  1 

Ros,  O,  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too ;  for  some  of  them 
had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verses  would  bear. 

Cd,  That 's  no  matter :  the  feet  might  bear  the  verses. 

Ros,  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not  bear  themselves 
without  the  verse,  and  therefore  stood  lamely  in  the  verse. 
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Cd,  But  didst  thou  hear  without  wondering,  how  thy  name  should 
be  hanged  and  carved  upon  these  trees  1 

Ros.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the  wonder,  before  you 
came ;  for  look  here  what  I  found  on  a  palm-tree : — I  was  never  so 
be-rhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat,  which  I 
can  hardly  remember. 

Cd,  Trow  you  who  hath  done  this  1 

Ros,  Is  it  a  man  % 

CeL  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his  neck.  Change 
you  colour? 

Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  whol 

Cd,  O  lord,  lord  I  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends  to  meet ;  but 
mountains  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes,  and  so  encounter. 

Ros,  Nay,  but  who  is  it  % 

Cd,  Is  it  possible  ? 

Ros,  Nay,  I  pr'ythee  now,  with  most  petitionary  vehemence,  tell 
me  who  it  is. 

Cd,  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful  wonderful  I  and 
yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that,  out  of  all  whooping  1 

Ros,  Good  my  complexion  !  dost  thou  think,  though  I  am  capari- 
son'd  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my  disposition  ?  One 
inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery ;  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me 
who  is  it  quickly,  and  speak  apace.  I  would  thou  couldst  stammer, 
that  thou  mightst  pour  this  concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine 
comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouth'd  bottle, — either  too  much  at  once,  or 
none  at  alL  I  pr'ythee,  take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may 
drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel,  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Ros,  Is  he  of  God*s  making?  What  manner  of  man?  Is  his 
head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a  beard  % 

Cd,  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard, 

Ros,  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will  be  thankful :  let 
me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard,  if  thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge 
of  his  chin. 

Cd,  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripped  up  the  wrestler's  heels  and 
your  heart,  both,  in  an  instant 

Ros,  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking :  speak  sad  brow,  and  true 
maid. 

Cel,  V  faith,  coz,  'tis  he. 

Ros,  Orlando! 

CeL  Orlando. 

Ros,  Alas  the  day !  what  shall  I  do  with  my  doublet  and  hose  1 
— What  did  he,  when  thou  sawest  him  ?  What  said  he  ?  How  looked 
he  %   Wherein  went  he  1   What  makes  he  here  ?    Did  he  ask  for  me ! 
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Where  remains  he  ?    How  parted  he  with  thee  1  and  when  shalt  thou 
see  him  again  1    Answer  me  in  one  word 

Cel,  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's  mouth  first :  'tis  a  word  too 
great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size.  To  say  ay  and  no  to  these 
particulars,  is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism. 

Ros,  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest,  and  in  man's 
apparel  ]    Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he  did  the  day  he  wrestled  ? 

Cel,  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies,  as  to  resolve  the  propositions 
of  a  lover : — but  take  a  taste  of  my  finding  him,  and  relish  it  with 
good  observance.     I  found  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropped  acorn. 

Ros,  It  may  well  be  call'd  Jove's  tree,  when  it  drops  forth  such 
firuit 

CeL  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros.  Proceed. 

Cel,  There  lay  he,  stretch'd  along  like  a  wounded  knight. 

Ros,  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it  well  becomes  the 
ground. 

Cel,  Cry,  holla !  to  thy  tongue,  I  pr'ythee ;  it  curvets  unseason- 
ably.    He  was  fumish'd  Uke  a  hunter. 

Ros,  O,  ominous !  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart 

Cel,  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden :  thou  bringest  me 
out  of  tune. 

Ros,  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  I  think,  I  must 
speak.     Sweet,  say  on. 

Cel,  You  bring  me  out. — Soft !  comes  he  not  here  ? 

Ros^  'Tis  he :  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Rosalind  and  Celia  retire. 

Enter  Orlando  andjAQVEs, 

Jaq,  I  thank  you  for  your  company ;  but,  good  faith,  I  had  as  lief 
have  been  myself  alone. 

Orl,  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion'  sake,  I  thank  you  too  for 
your  society. 
Jaq,  God  be  wi'  you :  let 's  meet  as  little  as  we  can. 
Orl,  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 
Jaq,  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  love-songs  in  their 
barks. 

OrL  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with  reading  them  ill- 
fiivouredly. 
Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name  % 
Orl,  Yes,  just 

Jaq,  I  do  not  Uke  her  name. 

Orl,  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you  when  she  was  chris* 
tened. 
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Jaq,  What  stature  is  she  of? 

OrL  Just  as  high  as  my  heart 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers.  Have  you  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  goldsmiths'  wives,  and  conn'd  them  out  of  rings  1 

OrL  Not  so ;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth,  from  whence 
you  have  studied  your  questions. 

[aq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit:  I  think  'twas  made  of  Atalanta's 
heels.  Will  you  sit  down  with  me  1  and  we  two  will  rail  against  our 
mistress  the  world,  and  all  our  misery. 

OrL  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself,  against  whom 
I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  love. 

Orl,  Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best  virtue.  I  am 
weary  of  you. 

Jaq,  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool  when  I  found  you. 

OrL  He  is  drowned  in  the  brook :  look  but  in,  and  you  shall  see 
him. 

Jaq,  There  I  shall  see  mine  own  figure. 

OrL  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a  cypher. 

Jaq,  I  '11  tarry  no  longer  with  you :  farewell,  good  signior  Love. 

OrL.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure :  adieu,  good  monsieur  Melan* 
choly.  \Exit  Jaques.     Rosalind  and  Celia  come  forward. 

Ros,  [Aside  to  Celia.]  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucy  lackey,  and 
under  that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him.  \To  him,'\  Do  you  hear, 
forester  ] 

OrL  Very  well :  what  would  you  % 

Ros,  I  pray  you,  what  is 't  o'clock  ? 

OrL  You  should  ask  me,  what  time  o'day:  theie's  no  clock  in 
the  forest. 

Ros,  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest ;  else  sighing  every 
minute,  and  groaning  every  hour,  would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  Time 
as  well  as  a  clock. 

OrL,  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  Time  ?  had  not  that  been  as 
proper] 

Ros,  By  no  means.  Sir.  Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers 
persons :  I  '11  tell  you  who  Time  ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots 
withal,  who  Time  gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal 

OrL  I  pr'ythee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ] 

Ros,  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid,  between  the  con- 
tract of  her  marriage,  and  the  day  it  is  solemnized :  if  the  interim  be 
but  a  se'nnight,  Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of 
seven  years. 

OrL  Who  ambles  Time  withal  % 

Ros,  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man  that  hath  not 
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the  gout ;  for  the  one  sleeps  easily,  because  he  cannot  study ;  and 
the  other  lives  merrily,  because  he  feels  no  pain :  the  one  lacking  the 
burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning ;  the  other  knowing  no  burden 
of  heavy  tedious  penury :  these  Time  ambles  withaL 

OrL  Who  doth  he  ^op  withal  % 

Eos.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows ;  for  though  he  go  as  softly  as 
foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  too  soon  there. 

OrL  Who  stays  it  still  withal  ? 

J^os.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation ;  for  they  sleep  between  term 
and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not  how  Time  moves. 

OrL  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  % 

J^os,  With  this  shepheidess,  my  sister ;  here  in  the  skirts  of  the 
forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat 

OrL  Are  you  native  of  this  place  1 

jRos,  As  the  coney,  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  is  kindled. 

OrL  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  purchase  in 
so  removed  a  dwelling. 

Ros,  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but  indeed  an  old  religious 
uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak,  who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland 
man ;  one  that  knew  courtship  too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love.  I 
have  heard  him  read  many  lectures  against  it ;  and  I  thank  God,  I 
am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched  with  so  many  giddy  offences,  as  he 
hath  generally  taxed  their  whole  sex  withaL 

OrL  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils  that  he  laid  to 
the  charge  of  women  1 

Ros,  There  were  none  principal :  they  were  all  like  one  another, 
as  half-pence  are ;  every  one  fault  seeming  monstrous,  till  his  fellow 
fault  came  to  match  it 

OrL  I  pr'y thee,  recount  some  of  them. 

Ros.  No,  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic,  but  on  those  that  are 
sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the  forest,  that  abuses  our  young 
plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks ;  hangs  odes  upon  haw- 
thorns, and  elegies  on  brambles  j  all,  forsooth,  deifying  the  name  of 
Rosalind:  if  I  could  meet  that  fancy-monger,  I  would  give  him 
some  good  counsel,  for  he  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon 
him. 

OrL  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shaked.  I  pray  you,  tell  me  your 
remedy. 

Ros,  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you :  he  taught  me 
how  to  know  a  man  in  love ;  in  which  cage  of  rushes  I  am  sure  you 
are  not  prisoner. 

OrL  What  were  his  marks  1 

Ros,  A  lean  cheek, — ^which  you  have  not ;  a  blue  eye,  and  sunken, 
—which  you  have  not ;  an  unquestionable  spirit, — ^which  you  have 
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not ;  a  beard  neglected, — which  you  have  not ; — but  I  pardon  you 
for  that;  for,  simply,  your  having  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's 
revenue: — then,  your  hose  should  be  ungarter'd,  your  bonnet  un- 
handed, your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied,  and  everything 
about  you  demonstrating  a  careless  desolation ;  but  you  are  no  such 
man, — you  are  rather  point-device  in  your  accoutrements,  as  loving 
yourself,  than  seeming  the  lover  of  any  other. 

OrL  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee  believe  I  love. 

Ros,  Me  believe  it !  you  may  as  soon  make  her  that  you  love  be- 
lieve it ;  which,  I  warrant,  she  is  apter  to  do,  than  to  confess  she 
does :  that  is  one  of  the  points  in  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie 
to  their  consciences.  But,  in  good  sooth,  are  you  he  that  hangs  the 
verses  on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosalind  is  so  admired  t 

OrL  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand  of  Rosalind,  I  am 
that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Ros,  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes  speak  '\ 

OrL  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how  much. 

Ros,  Love  is  merely  a  madness ;  and,  I  tell  you,  deserves  as  well 
a  dark  house  and  a  whip,  as  madmen  do :  and  the  reason  why  they 
are  not  so  punished  and  cured,  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary,  that 
the  whippers  are  in  love  too.     Yet  I  profess  curing  it  by  counsel 

OrL  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  % 

Ros,  Yes,  one ;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to  imagine  me  his 
love,  his  mistress ;  and  I  set  him  every  day  to  woo  me :  at  which 
time  would  I,  being  but  a  moonish  youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate, 
changeable,  longing,  and  liking;  proud,  fantastical,  apish,  shallow, 
inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles ;  for  every  passion  something, 
and  for  no  passion  truly  any  thing,  as  boys  and  women  are,  for  the 
most  part,  cattle  of  this  colour :  would  now  like  him,  now  loathe  him  ; 
then  entertain  him,  then  forswear  him  ;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit 
at  him  ;  that  I  drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love,  to  a 
living  humour  of  madness ;  which  was,  to  forswear  the  full  stream  of 
the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook,  merely  monastic.  And  thus  I  cured 
him ;  and  this  way  will  I  take  upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as  clean  as 
a  sound  sheep's  heart,  that  there  shall  not  be  one  spot  of  love  in  *t 

OrL  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ros,  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me  Rosalind,  and 
come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo  me. 

OrL  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will :  tell  me  where  it  is. 

Ros,  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I  '11  show  it  you :  and,  by  the  way, 
you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the  forest  you  live.     Will  you  go  1 

Orl,  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros,  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind. — Come,  sister,  will  you  go  % 

\ExeunL 

2  o 
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SCENE  III.— Another  part  of  the  Forest 
Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey  ;  Jaques  behind. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey:  I  will  fetch  up  your  goats, 
Audrey.  And  how,  Audrey  ?  am  I  the  man  yet  ]  Doth  my  simple 
feature  content  you  1 

Aud.  Your  features  I     Lord  warrant  us  I  what  features  1 

Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the  most  capricious 
poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the  Goths. 

Jaq.  [Aside.']  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited!   worse  than  Jove  in  a 
thatch'd  house ! 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood,  nor  a  man's 
good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child,  understanding,  it  strikes  a 
man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room. — Truly,  I 
would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is :  is  it  honest  in  deed  and 
word  ]     Is  it  a  true  thing  ] 

Touch.  No,  truly ;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the  most  feigning ;  and 
lovers  are  given  to  poetry ;  and  what  they  swear  in  poetry,  may  be 
said,  as  lovers,  they  do  feign. 

Aud.  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  gods  had  made  me  poetical  ? 

Touch.  I  do,  truly ;  for  thou  swearest  to  me  thou  art  honest :  now, 
if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might  have  some  hope  thou  didst  feign. 

Aud.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-favour  d ;  for  honesty 
coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq.  [Aside.]  A  material  fool ! 

Aud.  Well,  I  am  not  fair ;  and  therefore  I  pray  the  gods  make  me 
honest. 

Touch.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a  foul  slut,  were  to 
put  good  meat  into  an  unclean  dish. 

Aud.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I  am  foul 

Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foulness!  sluttishness 
may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it  as  it  may  be,  I  will  marry  thee :  and 
to  that  end,  I  have  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  the  vicar  of  the 
next  village ;  who  hath  promised  to  meet  me  in  this  place  of  the 
forest,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq.  [Aside,]  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting. 

Aud.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy  I 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful  heart,  stagger 
in  this  attempt;  for  here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly 
but  hom-beasts.  But  what  though )  Courage !  As  horns  are  odious, 
they  are  necessary.  It  is  said, — many  a  man  knows  no  end  of  his 
goods :  right ;  many  a  man  has  good  horns,  and  knows  no  end  of 
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them.  Well,  that  is  the  dowr}'  of  his  wife ;  'tis  none  of  his  own 
getting.  Horas?  Even  so: — Poor  men  alone? — No,  no;  the 
noblest  deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal  Is  the  single  man 
therefore  blessed  1  No :  as  a  walled  town  is  more  worthier  than  a 
village,  so  is  the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more  honourable  than 
the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor ;  and  by  how  much  defence  is  better 
than  no  skill,  by  so  much  is  a  horn  more  precious  than  to  want — 
Here  comes  Sir  Oliver. — 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text. 
Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  you  are  well  met :  will  you  dispatch  us  here 
under  this  tree,  or  shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel  1 
Sir  OIL  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  ] 
Touch,  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 
Sir  OH,  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  marriage  is  not  lawful 
Jaq,  [Coming forward.^  Proceed,  proceed :  I  *11  give  her. 
Touch,  Good  even,  good  master  What-ye-cairt :  how  do  you.  Sir? 
You  are  very  well  met :  God  Mid  you  for  your  last  company :  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you :— even  a  toy  in  hand  here,  Sir: — nay,  pray  be  covered. 
/aq.  Will  you  be  married,  motley  ? 

Touch,  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow.  Sir,  the  horse  his  curb,  and  the 
falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his  desires ;  and  as  pigeons  bill,  so 
wedlock  would  be  nibbling. 

Jag,  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breeding,  be  married 
under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar?  Get  you  to  church,  and  have  a  good 
priest  that  can  tell  you  what  marriage  is :  this  fellow  will  but  join 
you  together  as  they  join  wainscot ;  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a 
shrunk  panel,  and  like  green  timber,  warp,  warp. 

Touch,  [Aside.']  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better  to  be 
married  of  him  than  of  another :  for  he  is  not  like  to  marry  me  well ; 
and  not  being  well  married,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me  hereafter 
to  leave  my  wife. 
Jaq,  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 
Touch,  Come,  sweet  Audrey : 

We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. — 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver : — not, — 

O  sweet  Oliver, 
O  brave  Oliver, 
Leave  me  not  behind  thee : — 
but, —  Wend  away. 

Begone,  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee. 

[Exeunt  Jaques,  Touchstone,  and  Audrey. 

Sir  OH,  Tis  no  matter :  ne'er  a  fantastical  knave  of  them  all  shall 

flout  me  out  of  my  calling.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  IV.— ^  jfrari  of  the  Forest.    Before  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros,  Never  talk  to  me ;  I  will  weep. 

Cel.  Do,  I  pr'ythee ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to  consider,  that  tears 
do  not  become  a  man. 

Ros,  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  1 

Cel,  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire ;  therefore  weep. 

Ros.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

Cel,  Something  browner  than  Judas's :  many,  his  kisses  are  Judas's 
own  children. 

Ros,  Y  faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

Cel.  An  excellent  colour :  your  chestnut  was  ever  the  only  colour. 

Ros,  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the  touch  of  holy 
bread. 

Cel,  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana :  a  nun  of  winter's 
sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously ;  the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in 
them. 

Ros,  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this  morning,  and 
comes  not? 

Cel,  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Ros,  Do  you  think  so? 

Cel,  Yes ;  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse,  nor  a  horse-stealer ;  but 
for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet, 
or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

Ros,  Not  true  in  love  % 

Cel,  Yes,  when  he  is  in  ;  but  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Kos,  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright,  he  was. 

Cel,  "  Was  "  is  not  "  is : "  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover  is  no  stronger 
than  the  word  of  a  tapster ;  they  are  both  the  confirmers  of  false 
reckonings.     He  attends  here  in  the  forest  on  the  duke  your  father. 

Ros,  I  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had  much  question  with  him. 
He  asked  me,  of  what  parentage  I  was ;  I  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he  ; 
so  he  laughed,  and  let  me  go.  But  what  talk  we  of  fathers,  when 
there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando  1 

Cel,  O,  that 's  a  brave  man !  he  writes  brave  verses,  speaks  brave 
words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely,  quite  traverse, 
athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover ;  as  a  puny  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse 
but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose :  but  all 's  brave^ 
that  youth  mounts,  and  folly  guides. — Who  comes  here? 

Enter  CORIN. 

Cor.  Mistress,  and  master,  you  have  oft  enquir'd 
After  the  shepherd  that  complained  of  love, 
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Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf, 
Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cei.  Well,  and  what  of  him  I 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play'd, 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love, 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you, 
li  you  will  mark  it 

I^os,  O,  come,  let  us  remove : 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love. — 
Bring  us  to  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I  '11  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play,  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  V  .—Another  parti^f  the  Forest 

Enter  SiLVlus  and  Phebe. 

SU.  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me ;  do  not,  Phebe : 
Say  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.  The  common  executioner. 
Whose  heart  th'  accustomed  sight  of  death  makes  hard, 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck, 
But  first  begs  pardon :  will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  t 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  CoRiN,  behind. 

Phe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner : 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  teirst  me  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable. 
That  eyes, — that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, — 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers ! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee : 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon  ;  why,  now  fall  down  ; 
Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame ! 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee : 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it  j  lean  but  upon  a  rush, 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps :  but  now  mine  eyes, 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 
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she  '11  fall  in  love  with  my  anger.     If  it  be  so,  as  fast  as  she  answers 
thee  with  frowning  looks,  1*11  sauce  her  with  bitter  words. — fTJ? 
Phebe.]  Why  look  you  so  upon  me  I 
PIu,  For  no  ill-will  I  bear  you. 
Ros.  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me, 

For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine  : 

Besides,  I  like  you  not — If  you  will  know  my  house, 

'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by. — 

Will  you  go,  sister? — Shepherd,  ply  her  hard — 

Come,  sister. — Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better, 

And  be  not  proud :  though  all  the  world  could  see, 

None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he. — 

Come,  to  our  flock. 

\Exeunt  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin. 
JPhe,  Dead  shepherd,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might, — 

"  Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  1 " 
Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,— 

Phe,  Ha,  what  say*st  thou,  Silvius  t 

SiL  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 
Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius, 
SiL  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be  : 

If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 

By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 

Were  both  extermin'd. 
Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love :  is  not  that  neighbourly  I 
Sil,  I  would  have  you. 
Phe,  Why,  that  were  covetousncsSi 

Silvius,  the  time  was,  that  I  hated  thee  ; 

And  yet  it  is  not,  that  I  bear  thee  love  : 

But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well, 

Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 

I  will  endure ;  and  I  '11  employ  thee  too : 

But  do  not  look  for  farther  recompense 

Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  emplo/d. 
SU.  So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 

And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace. 

That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  ^crop 

To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 

That  the  main  harvest  reaps ;  loose  now  and  then 

A  scattered  smile,  and  that  I  '11  live  upon. 
Phe,  Know'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me  erewhile  I 
SU,  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 

And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage  and  the  bounds 

That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  ofl 
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Phe,  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him ; 

'Tis  but  a  peevish  boy : — ^yet  he  talks  well ; — 

But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well, 

When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 

It  is  a  pretty  youth : — not  very  pretty : — 

But,  sure,  he 's  proud ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  him  : 

He  *11  make  a  proper  man :  the  best  thing  in  him 

Is  his  complexion ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 

Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 

He  is  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he 's  tall  2 

His  leg  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet  'tis  well : 

There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip, 

A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 

Than  that  mix*d  in  his  cheek ;  'twas  just  the  difference 

Betwixt  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  damask. 

There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd  him 

In  parcels,  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 

To  fall  in  love  with  him  :  but,  for  my  part, 

I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 

Have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him : 

For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 

He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black : 

And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  scom'd  at  me ; 

I  marvel  why  I  answer'd  not  again : 

But  that 's  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 

I  '11  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter, 

And  thou  shalt  bear  it :  wilt  thou,  Silvius  t 
Sii,  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart 
P/ie.  I  '11  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter 's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart ; 

I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short 

Go  with  me,  Silvius.  [Exeunt^ 


^ft&^ 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  l.—77ie  Forest  of  A^KDW. 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  a/i^/ Jaques. 
faq.  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better  acquainted  with 
tnee. 

I^os.  They  say,  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 
Jaq,  I  am  so .  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 
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Eos.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either  are  abominable  fellows, 
and  betray  themselves  to  every  modem  censure  worse  than  drunk- 
ards. 

Jaq,  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

jRos,  Why  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post 

Jaq,  1  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is  emulation ; 
nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which  is 
proud ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which 
is  politic ;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice ;  nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all 
these ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many 
simples,  extracted  from  many  objects ;  and,  indeed,  the  sundry  con- 
templation of  my  travels ;  which,  by  often  rumination,  wraps  me  in  a 
Kiost  humorous  sadness. 

Ros,  A  traveller !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great  reason  to  be  sad  : 
I  fear,  you  have  sold  your  own  lands,  to  see  other  men's ;  then,  to 
have  seen  much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor 
hands. 

Jaq,  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 

J^os.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad :  I  had  rather  have  a 

fool  to  make  me  merry,  than  experience  to  make  me  sad ;  and  to 

travel  for  it  too  ! 

£ntgr  Orlando. 

Or/,  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind  I 

Jaq.  Nay  then,  God  be  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  in  blank  verse. 

jRos.  Farewell,  monsieur  Traveller :  look  you  lisp,  and  wear  strange 
suits ;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country ,  be  out  of  love 
with  your  nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  coun- 
tenance you  are ;  or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola. 
— [Exif  Jaques.]  Why,  how  now,  Orlando  1  where  have  you  been 
all  this  while  ]  You  a  lover ! — An  you  serve  me  such  another  trick, . 
never  come  in  my  sight  more. 

Or/,  My  fair  RosaUnd,  I  come  within  an  hour  of  my  promise. 

J^os.  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love!  He  that  will  divide  a 
minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  break  but  a  part  of  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  minute  in  the  aflfairs  of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that 
Cupid  hath  clapped  him  o'  the  shoulder,  but  I  '11  warrant  him  heart- 
whole. 

Or/,  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

J^os,  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in  my  sight :  I  had 
as  lief  be  woo'd  of  a  snaiL 

Or/,  Of  a  snail ! 

jRos,  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes  slowly,  he  carries  his 
house  on  his  head, — a  better  jointure,  I  think,  than  you  make  a 
woman  :  besides,  he  brings  his  destiny  with  him. 
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OrL  What's  tliatt 

Ros,  Why,  horns ;  which  such  as  you  are  fain  to  be  beholden  to 
your  wives  for :  but  he  comes  armed  in  his  fortune,  and  prevents  the 
slander  of  his  wife. 

OrL  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker ;  and  my  Rosalind  is  virtuous, 

Ros,  And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

Cd,  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so ;  but  he  hath  a  Rosalind  of  a 
better  leer  than  you. 

Ros,  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me  ;  for  now  I  am  in  a  holiday  humour, 
and  like  enough  to  consent — What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I 
were  your  very  very  Rosalind  ? 

OrL  I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first ;  and  when  you  were  gra- 
velled for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take  occasion  to  kiss.  Very 
good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit ;  and  for  lovers,  lack* 
ing  (God  warn  us !)  matter,  the  cleanliest  shift  is  to  kiss. 

OrL  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  % 

Ros,  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there  begins  new  matter. 

OrL  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved  mistress  % 

Ros,  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mistress ;  or  I  should 
think  my  honesty  ranker  than  my  wit 

OrL  What,  of  my  suit  ? 

Ros,  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of  your  suit  Am  not 
I  your  Rosalind  1 

"   Orl,  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I  would  be  talking 
of  her. 

Ros,  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say — I  will  not  have  you. 

OrL  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Ros,  No,  'faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world  is  almost  six 
thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time  there  was  not  any  man  died 
in  his  own  person,  videlicet,  in  a  love-cause.  Troilus  had  his  brains 
dashed  out  with  a  Grecian  club ;  yet  he  did  what  he  could  to  die 
before ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  love.  Leander,  he  would 
have  lived  many  a  fair  year,  though  Hero  had  turned  nun,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  hot  midsummer  night ;  for,  good  youth,  he  went  but 
forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Hellespont,  and,  being  taken  with  the  cramp, 
was  drowned :  and  the  foolish  chroniclers  of  that  age  found  it  was — 
Hero  of  Sestos.  But  these  are  all  lies :  men  have  died  from  time  to 
time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love. 

OrL  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this  mind;  for,  I  pro- 
test, her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Ros,  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly.  But  come,  now  I  will  be 
your  Rosalind  in  a  more  coming-on  disposition ;  and  ask  me  what 
you  will,  I  will  grant  it 
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OrL  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Ros,  Yes,  faith  will  I,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  and  alL 

OrL  And  wilt  thou  have  me  I 

Ros.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

OrL  What  sayest  thou  ? 

Ros.  Are  you  not  good  I 

OrL  I  hope  so. 

Ros.  Why,  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good  thing! — Come, 
sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest,  and  many  us. — Give  me  your  hand, 
Orlando. — ^What  do  you  say,  sister  1 

OrL  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

CeL  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ros.  You  must  begin, — "  Will  you,  Orlando," — 

CeL  Go  to. — Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to  wife  this  Rosalind  % 

OrL  I  will 

Ros.  Ay,  but  when  % 

OrL  Why  now ;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Ros.  Then  you  must  say, — "  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife." 

OrL  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Ros.  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission  ;  but, — I  do  take  thee, 
Orlando,  for  my  husband: — there's  a  girl  goes  before  the  priest; 
and,  certainly,  a  woman's  thought  runs  before  her  actions. 

OrL  So  do  all  thoughts, — they  are  winged. 

Ros.  Now  tell  me  how  long  you  would  have  her,  after  you  have 
possessed  her  % 

OrL  For  ever  and  a  day. 

Ros.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever.  No,  no,  Orlando;  men  are 
April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they  wed :  maids  are  May 
when  they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives.  I 
will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbary  cock-pigeon  over  his 
hen ;  more  clamorous  than  a  parrot  against  rain ;  more  new-fangled 
than  an  ape ;  more  giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey :  I  will  weep 
for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain,  and  I  will  do  that  when  you 
are  disposed  to  be  merry ;  I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that  when 
thou  art  inclined  to  sleep. 

OrL  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  sol 

Ros.  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do, 

OrL  O,  but  she  is  wise. 

Ros.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do  this :  the  wiser,  the 
way  warder :  make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at 
the  casement ;  shut  that,  and  'twill  out  at  the  key-hole ;  stop  that, 
'twill  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the  chimney. 

OrL  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he  might  say, — "  Wit, 
whither  wilt  1" 
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I^os.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it,  till  you  met  your 
wife's  wit  going  to  your  neighbour's  bed. 

Orl.  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse  that  ? 

Ros,  Marry,  to  say, — ^she  came  to  seek  you  there.  You  shall 
never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless  you  take  her  without  her 
tongue.  O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's 
occasion,  let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself^  for  she  will  breed  it 
like  a  fool. 

Orl,  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will  leave  thee. 

J^os.  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two  hours ! 

Ori.  I  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner :  by  two  o'clock  I  will  be 
with  thee  again. 

Ros.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways ; — I  knew  what  you  would 
prove :  my  friends  told  me  as  much,  and  I  thought  no  less  • — that 
flattering  tongue  of  yours  won  me  : — ^*tis  but  one  cast  away,  and  so, 
— come,  death ! — Two  o'clock  is  your  hour  1 

Orl,  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Ros,  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so  God  mend  me,  and 
by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not  dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of 
your  promise,  or  come  one  minute  behind  your  hour,  I  will  think  you 
the  most  pathetical  break-promise,  and  the  most  hollow  lover,  and 
the  most  unworthy  of  her  you  call  Rosahnd,  that  may  be  chosen  out 
of  the  gross  band  of  the  unfaithful :  therefore,  beware  my  censure, 
and  keep  your  promise. 

Ori,  With  no  less  religion  than  if  thou  wert  indeed  my  Rosalind : 
so,  adieu. 

JRos,  Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  such  offenders, 
ind  let  Time  try :  adieu.  [Exit  Orlando. 

Cel,  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  love-prate:  we 
must  have  your  doublet  and  hose  plucked  over  your  head,  and  show 
the  world  what  the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest 

Ros.  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that  thou  didst  know 
how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love  1  But  it  cannot  be  sounded  : 
my  affection  hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal 

Cei,  Or  rather,  bottomless ;  that  as  fast  as  you  pour  affection  in,  it 
runs  out 

Ros,  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus,  that  was  begot  of 
thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and  bom  of  madness;  that  blind 
rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every  one's  eyes,  because  his  own  are  out, 
let  him  be  judge  how  deep  I  am  in  love : — I  '11  tell  thee,  Aliena,  I 
cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlando  :  I  '11  go  find  a  shadow,  and 
sigh  till  he  come. 

Ccl,  And  I  '11  sleep.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  \\,— Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

EnUr  Jaques  and  Lords. 
Tag.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer] 

1  Lord,  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let 's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Roman  conqueror ;  and 
it  would  do  well  to  set  the  deer's  horns  upon  his  head,  for  a  branch 
of  victory. — Have  you  no  song,  forester,  for  this  purpose  I 

2  Lord,  Yes,  Sir. 

Jaq,  Sing  it :  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  so  it  make  noise 
enough. 

SONG. 

What  shall  he  have  that  kiird  the  deerT 
Hu  leather  skin,  and  horns  to  wear. 

Then  sing  him  home. 

\The  rest  shall  bear  this  burden^ 
Take  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn ; 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  bom : 

Thy  father*8  father  wore  it. 

And  thy  father  bore  it : 
The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn. 
Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn. 

\Exeunt^ 

SCENE  \\\,— Another  part  of  the  Forest 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Ros,  How  say  you  now  ?    Is  it  not  past  two  o'clock  ] 

And  here  much  Orlando ! 
Cel,  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love  and  troubled  brain, 

He  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  gone  forth — 
To  sleep.     Look,  who  comes  here  ] 

Enter  SiLVius. 
SiL  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth ; — 

My  gentle  Phebe  did  bid  me  give  you  this : 

\Giving  a  Utter. 

I  know  not  the  contents ;  but,  as  I  guess 

By  the  stem  brow  and  waspish  action 

Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 

It  bears  an  angry  tenor :  pardon  me, 

I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 
Ros,  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter, 

And  play  the  swaggerer ;  bear  this,  bear  all : 

She  says  I  am  not  fair ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 

She  calls  me  proud ;  and  that  she  could  not  love  me, 

Were  man  as  rare  as  Phcenix.     Od  's  my  will  1 

Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt ; 
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Why  writes  she  so  to  me  ? — ^Well,  shepherd,  well, 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

St/,  No,  I  protest,  I  know  not  the  contents  : 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

J^os.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool, 

And  turn*d  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colour'd  hand ;  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'twas  her  hands : 
She  has  a  housewife's  hand ;  but  that 's  no  matter : 
I  say,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

Si/,  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

J^os.  Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers ;  why,  she  defies  m?, 
Like  Turk  to  Christian  :  woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention, 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance. — Will  you  hear  tlie  letter  I 

St/,  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet ; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 

I^os,  She  Phebes  me :  mark  how  the  tyrant  writes. 

"  Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  turn'd. 
That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  bum'd  1 " — 

Can  a  woman  rail  thus  ? 
Si/.  Call  you  this  railing  I 

"  Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 
Warr'st  thou  with  a  woman's  heart  1  "— 


Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing 
[J^Mds.] 

'*  Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me. 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me."— 

Meaning  me  a  beast — 

[Reads,] 

"  If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine^ 
Alack,  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect  I 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love ; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move  I 
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He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee, 

Little  knows  this  love  in  me : 

And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind ; 

Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 

Will  the  faithful  offer  take 

Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make ; 

Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny, 

And  then  I  '11  study  how  to  die.*' 

Sil.  Call  you  this  chiding  ] 

CeL  Alas,  poor  shepherd ! 

Ros,  Do  you  pity  him  ]  no,  he  deserves  no  pity. — Wilt  thou  love 

such  a  woman  1 — What,  to  make  thee  an  instrument,  and  play  false 

strains  upon  thee  !  not  to  be  endured ! — ^Well,  go  your  way  to  her, 

(for  I  see,  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake,)  and  say  this  to  her ; 

— that  if  she  love  me,  I  charge  her  to  love  thee ;  if  she  will  not,  I 

will  never  have  her,  unless  thou  entreat  for  her. — If  you  be  a  true 

lover,  hence,  and  not  a  word ;  for  here  comes  more  company. 

[Exit  SiLVius. 
Enter  Oliveiu 

Olu  Good  morrow,  fair  ones :  pray  you,  if  you  know. 

Where  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 

A  sheepcote,  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees  1 
Cel.  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom : 

The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream. 

Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place. 

But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself; 

There 's  none  within. 
OH.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue. 

Then  should  I  know  you  by  description  ; 

Such  garments,  and  such  years . — "  The  boy  is  fair. 

Of  female  favour,  and  bestows  himself 

Like  a  ripe  sister :  but  the  woman  low. 

And  browner  than  her  brother."    Are  not  you 

The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  enquire  for  ? 
Cel,  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say,  we  are. 
OH.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both ; 

And  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosalind, 

He  sends  this  bloody  napkin : — ^Are  you  he  1 
Ros,  I  am :  what  must  we  understand  by  this  1 
OH,  Some  of  my  shame  ;  if  you  will  know  of  me 

What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 

This  handkerchief  was  stain'd. 
Cel,  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

OH.  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from  you, 
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Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bathed. 

As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place  ; — 

In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke, 

Who  gave  me  fresh  array  and  entertainment, 

Committing  me  unto  my  brother^s  love ; 

Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave, 

There  stripped  himself,  and  here  upon  his  arm 

The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away. 

Which  all  this  while  had  bled ;  and  now  he  fainted, 

And  cried,  in  fainting,  upon  Rosalind 

Brief,  I  recovered  him,  bound  up  his  wound ; 

And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart, 

He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am, 

To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 

His  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin, 

Dyed  in  his  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 

That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 
Cd,  [Rosalind  swoon5!\  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede  1  sweet 

Ganymede ! 
OIL  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood, 
CcL  There  is  more  in  it — Cousin ! — Ganymede  I 
Oli,  Look,  he  recovers. 
Ros,  I  would  I  were  at  home. 
Cd,  We  Ul  lead  you  thither.— 

I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  T 
Oli,  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth : — you  a  man  %    You  lack 

A  man's  heart 
Ros,  I  do  so,  I  confess  it     Ah,  sirrah,  a  body  would  think  this 
was  well  counterfeited :    I  pray  you,  tell  your  brother  how  well  I 
counterfeited. — Heigh  ho ! — 

OH,  This  was  not  counterfeit :  there  is  too  great  testimony  in  your 
complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion  of  earnest. 
Ros,  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

Oli,  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counterfeit  to  be  a  man. 
Ros,  So  I  do :  but,  i*  faith,  I  should  have  been  a  woman  by  right 
Cd,  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler :  pray  you,  draw  homewards. 
— Good  Sir,  go  with  us. 

Oli,  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back 

How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 
Ros,  I  shall  devise  something.     But,  I  pray  you,  commend  my 
counterfeiting  to  him : — will  you  go  ]  \Exeunt 

2  r 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  L— 7>5^/vr^y/^ARDEN. 

Enifr  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey;  patience,  gentle  Audrey. 

Aud.  'Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all  the  old  gentle- 
man's saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  Sir  OKver,  Audrey,  a  most  vile  Max-text. 
But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth  here  in  the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

Aud.  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis  :  he  hath  no  interest  in  me  in  the  world : 
here  comes  the  man  you  mean. 

Touch,  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown :  by  my  troth, 
we  that  have  good  wits  have  much  to  answer  for ;  we  shall  be  flout- 
ing ;  we  cannot  hold. 

Enter  William, 

Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

Aud.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Will.  And  good  even  to  you,  Sir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend.  Cover  thy  head,  cover  thy 
head ;  nay,  pr'ythee,  be  covered.     How  old  are  you,  friend  I 

Will.  Five  and  twenty.  Sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age.     Is  thy  name  William  ] 

Will  William,  Sir. 

Touch.  A  fair  name.     Wast  bom  i'  the  forest  here  1 

Will.  Ay,  Sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch.  Thank  God ; — a  good  answer.     Art  rich  ? 

Will  'Faith,  Sir,  so  so. 

Touch.  So  so,  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good : — ^and  yet 
it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so.     Art  thou  wise  1 

Will  Ay,  Sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit 

Touch.  Why,  thou  sayest  well.  I  do  now  remember  a  saying, — 
■*  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise ;  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to 
be  a  fooL"  The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a 
grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into  his  mouth  \  meaning 
thereby,  that  grapes  were  made  to  eat,  and  lips  to  open.  You  do 
love  this  maid  ] 

Will  I  do.  Sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand.     Art  thou  learned  1 

Wm.  No,  Sir. 

Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me ;  to  have,  is  to  have ;  for  it  is  a 
figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink,  being  poured  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass, 
by  filling  the  one  doth  empty  the  other ;  for  all  your  writers  do  con- 
sent»  that  ij>sc  is  he  :  now,  you  are  not  ipse^  for  I  am  he. 


Ft 
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WiU.  Which  he,  Sir  ? 

Touch.  He,  Sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman.  Therefore,  you 
clown,  abandon, — ^which  is  in  the  vulgar,  leave, — the  society, — 
which  in  the  boorish  is,  company,— of  this  female, — which  in  the 
common  is,  woman ;  which  together  is,  abandon  the  society  of  this 
female,  or,  clown,  thou  perishest ;  or,  to  thy  better  understanding, 
diest  \  or,  to  wit,  I  kill  thee,  make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into 
death,  thy  liberty  into  bondage  :  I  will  deal  in  poison  with  thee,  or 
in  bastinado,  or  in  steel ;  I  will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction ;  I  will 
o'errun  thee  with  policy ;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways : 
therefore  tremble,  and  depart 

And,  Do,  good  William. 

Will.  God  rest  you  merry,  Sir.  \Exit. 

Enter  CoRlN. 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you  j  come  away,  away ! 
Touch.  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey. — I  attend,  I  attend. 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Another  part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

Orl.  Is 't  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance  you  should  like 
herl  that,  but  seeing,  you  should  love  herl  and,  loving,  woo?  and, 
wooing,  she  should  grant  1  and  will  you  persever  to  enjoy  her  1 

OH.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question,  the  poverty  of 
her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sudden  wooing,  nor  her  sudden 
consenting  \  but  say  with  me,  I  love  Aliena ;  say  with  her,  that  she 
loves  me ;  consent  with  both,  that  we  may  enjoy  each  other :  it  shall 
be  to  your  good ;  for  my  father's  house,  and  all  the  revenue  that  was 
old  Sir  Rowland's,  will  I  estate  upon  you,  and  here  live  and  die  a 
shepherd. 

Orl.  You  have  my  consent  Let  your  wedding  be  to-morrow : 
thither  ijvill  I  invite  the  duke,  and  all  his  contented  followers.  Go 
you  and  prepare  Aliena ;  for,  look  you,  here  comes  my  Rosalind. 

Enter  Rosalind. 

Ros.  God  save  you,  brother. 

Olu  And  you,  fair  sister.  \Exit. 

Ros.  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to  see  thee  wear  thy 
heart  in  a  scarf! 

Orl.  It  is  my  arm. 

Ros.  I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  with  the  claws  o^ 
lion. 

Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Ros.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counterfeited  to  swoon,  when 
he  showed  me  your  handkerchief] 
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Orl,  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Ros,  O,  I  know  where  you  are  : — nay,  'tis  true :  there  was  never 
any  thing  so  sudden,  but  the  fight  of  two  rams,  and  Caesar's  thrasoni- 
cal brag  of — "  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame :''  for  your  brother  and 
my  sister  no  sooner  met,  but  they  looked ;  no  sooner  looked,  but 
they  loved ;  no  sooner  loved,  but  they  sighed ;  no  sooner  sighed, 
but  they  asked  one  another  the  reason  ;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason, 
but  they  sought  the  remedy :  and  in  these  degrees  have  they  made  a 
pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  which  they  will  climb  incontinent,  or  else 
be  incontinent  before  marriage :  they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love, 
and  they  will  together ;  clubs  cannot  part  them. 

Orl,  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow ;  and  I  will  bid  the  duke  to 
the  nuptial  But,  O,  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness 
through  another  man's  eyes  I  By  so  much  the  more  shall  I  to-morrow 
be  at  the  height  of  heart-heaviness,  by  how  much  I  shall  think  my 
brother  happy  in  having  what  he  wishes  for. 

Ros,  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your  turn  for  Rosalind  ? 

Orl,  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Ros,  I  will  weary  you,  then,  no  longer  with  idle  talking.  Know 
of  me,  then,  (for  now  I  speak  to  some  purpose,)  that  I  know  you  are 
a  gentleman  of  good  conceit :  I  speak  not  this,  that  you  should  bear 
a  good  opinion  of  my  knoidedge,  insomuch  I  say  I  know  you  are , 
neither  do  I  labour  for  a  greater  esteem  than  may  in  some  little 
measure  draw  a  belief  from  you,  to  do  yourself  good,  and  not  to 
grace  me.  Believe  then,  if  you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things : 
I  have,  since  I  was  three  years  old,  conversed  with  a  magician,  most 
profound  in  his  art,  and  yet  not  damnable.  If  you  do  love  Rosalind 
so  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture  cries  it  out,  when  your  brother 
marries  Aliena,  shall  you  marry  her:  I  know  into  what  straits  of 
fortune  she  is  driven ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  me,  if  it  appear  not 
inconvenient  to  you,  to  set  her  before  your  eyes  to-morrow,  human 
as  she  is,  and  without  any  danger. 

Orl,  Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings  ? 

Ros,  By  my  life,  I  do ;  which  I  tender  dearly,  though  I  say  I  am 
a  magician.  Therefore,  put  you  in  your  best  array,  bid  your  friends  ; 
for  if  you  will  be  married  to-morrow,  you  shall ;  and  to  Rosalind,  if 
you  will — Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of  hers. 

Enter  SiLVius  and  Phebe. 

Fhe,  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentleness, 

To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 
Ros,  I  care  not,  if  I  have  :  it  is  my  study 

To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you : 
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You  are  there  follow'd  by  a  faithful  shepherd  ; 
Look  upon  him,  love  him ;  he  worships  you. 
Phc,  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love. 
*S/7.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears  ;— 

And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 
Phe,  And  I  for  Ganymede. 
OrL  And  I  for  Rosalind 
Ros,  And  I  for  no  woman. 
SU,  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service  ;— 

And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 
Phe,  And  I  for  Ganymede. 
Orl,  And  I  for  Rosalind. 
Ros,  And  I  for  no  woman. 
SiL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 

All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience ; 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  obedience ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 
Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 
OrL  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 
Ros,  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 
Phe,  [To  Rosalind.]  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 

you  I 
St/.  [To  Phebe.]  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you? 
Or/,  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  1 
Ros,  Whom  do  you  speak  to, — "  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ]'* 
Or/,  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 
Ros,  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this :  'tis  like  the  howling  of  Irish 
wolves  against  the  moon. — [To  Silvius.]  I  will  help  you,  if  I  can: — 
[To  Phebe.]  I  would  love  you,  if  I  could. — To-morrow  meet  me  all 
together. — [To  Phebe.]  I  will  marry  you,  if  ever  I  marry  woman, 
and  I  '11  be  married  to-morrow : — [71;  Orlando.]  I  will  satisfy  you, 
if  ever  I  satisfied  man,  and  you  shall  be  married  to-morrow : — [To 
Silvius.]  I  will  content  you,  if  what  pleases  you  contents  you,  and 
you  shall  be   married  to-morrow. — [To  Orlando.]  As  you  love 
Rosalind,  meet : — [To  Silvius.]  as  you  love  Phebe,  meet :  and  as 
I  love  no  woman,  I'll  meet — So,  fare  you  well:  I  have  left  you 
commands. 

Si/,  I  '11  not  £ail,  if  I  Uve. 

/  /r.  Nor  L 

Orl,  Nor  I.  [Exeunt 
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SCENE  V^ .—Another  part  of  the  Forest 

Enter  DuKE  Senior^  AMIENS,  Jaques,  Orlando,  Oliver,  and  Celia. 
£>uke  S.  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the  boy 

Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  f 
Or/,  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not ; 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear. 

EftUr  RosAUND,  SiLVicjs,  atnt  Puebe. 
/^os.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compact  is  urg'd : — 

[To  the  Duke,]  You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind, 

You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 
Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give  with  her. 
Ros,  [To  Orlando.]  And  you  say,  you  will  have  her,  when  I  bring 

herl 
OrL  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 
Ros.  [To  Phebe.]  You  say,  you'll  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing? 
Fhe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 
Ros.  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me, 

You  *11  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd  1 
Fhe,  So  is  the  bargain. 

Ros,  [To  SiLVius.]  You  say,  that  you'll  have  Phebe,  if  she  will? 
Sii.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one  thing. 
Ros.  I  have  promised  to  make  all  this  matter  even. 

Keep  you  your  word,  O  duke,  to  give  your  daughter ; — 

You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter  : — 

Keep  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you  '11  marry  me. 

Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd : — 

Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you  *11  marry  her, 

If  she  refuse  me : — and  from  hence  I  go, 

To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd  boy 

Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 
OrL  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him, 

Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter : 

But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-bom, 

And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 

Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle, 

Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 

Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest. 
Jaq.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these  couples  are 
coming  to  the  ark.     Here  comes  a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which 
in  all  tongues  are  called  fools. 
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Eniir  TOUCHSTONE  and  AUDREY. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all ! 

Jaq,  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome  :  this  is  the  motley-minded 
gentleman,  that  I  have  so  often  met  in  the  forest :  he  hath  been  a 
courtier,  he  swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my  purgation.     I 
have  trod  a  measure ;  I  have  flattered  a  lady ;  I  have  been  politic 
with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy ;   I  have  undone  three 
tailors ;  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  hke  to  have  fought  one. 
Jaq,  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ? 

Touch,  Taith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon  the  seventh 
cause. 
Jaq,  How  seventh  cause  1 — Good  my  lord,  like  tliis  fellow. 

Duke  S,  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God'ild  you,  Sir;  I  desire  you  of  the  like.  I  press  in 
here.  Sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  country  copulatives,  to  swear,  and 
to  forswear ;  according  as  marriage  binds  and  blood  breaks  :-^a  poor 
virgin,  Sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing.  Sir,  but  mine  own ;  a  poor  humour 
of  mine.  Sir,  to  take  that  that  no  man  else  will :  rich  honesty  dwells 
like  a  miser,  Sir,  in  a  poor  house,  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster. 

Duke  S,  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and  sententious. 

Touch,  According  to  the  fooFs  bolt.  Sir,  and  such  dulcet  diseases. 
Jaq,  But,  for  the  seventh  cause ;  how  did  you  find  the  quarrel  on 
the  seventh  cause  % 

Touch,  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed :  bear  your  body  more 
seeming,  Audrey : — as  thus.  Sir.  I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain 
courtiers  beard :  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut 
well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was :  this  is  called  the  Retort  courteous. 
If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me 
word,  he  cut  it  to  please  himself:  this  is  called  the  Quip  modest.  If 
again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my  judgment :  this  is  called 
the  Reply  churlish.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  answer, 
I  spake  not  true :  this  is  called  the  Reproof  valiant.  If  again,  it 
was  not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie  :  this  is  called  the  Countercheck 
quarrelsome :  and  so  to  the  Lie  circumstantial,  and  the  Lie  direct. 
Jaq,  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  his  beard  was  not  well  cut  ? 

Touch,  I  durst  go  no  farther  than  the  Lie  circumstantial,  nor  he 
durst  not  give  me  the  Lie  direct ;  and  so  we  measured  swords,  and 
parted. 
Ja(j.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees  of  the  lie  ? 

Touch,  O  Sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book ;  as  you  have  books 
for  good  manners :  I  will  name  you  the  degrees.  The  first,  the  Re- 
tort courteous ;  the  second,  the  Quip  modest ;  the  third,  the  Reply 
churlish ;  the  fourth,  the  Reproof  vaHant ;  the  fifth,  the  Countercheck 
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quarrelsome ;  tlie  sixth,  the  Lie  with  circumstance ;  the  seventh,  the 
Lie  direct.  All  these  you  may  avoid,  but  the  Lie  direct  j  and  you 
may  avoid  that  too,  with  an  "if."  I  knew  when  seven  justices  could 
not  take  up  a  quarrel ;  but  when  the  parties  were  met  themselves, 
one  of  them  thought  but  of  an  "  if,"  as  "  If  you  said  so,  then  I  said 
so ;"  and  they  shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your  "  if"  is  the 
only  peace-maker;  much  virtue  in  "if." 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ]  he 's  as  good  at  any  thing, 
and  yet  a  fool. 

Duke  S.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  and  under  the 
presentation  of  that,  he  shoots  his  wit 

S/i/i  music.    Enter  Hymen,  leading  Rosalind  in  woman^s  clothes;  a  fid  Celia. 

Ifym,  Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven. 
When  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  together. 
Good  duke,  receive  thy  daughter. 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her ; 

Yea,  brought  her  hither, 
That  thou  mightst  join  her  hand  with  his, 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is. 
J^os.  [To  Duke  S.]  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. — 

[To  Orlando.]  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 
T>uke  S,  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  daughter. 
Or/,  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  Rosalind. 
T/ie,  If  sight  and  shape  be  true, 
Why  then, — my  love  adieu ! 
J^os   [To  Duke  S,]  I'll  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he  : — 
To  Orlando.]  I  '11  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he : — 
To  Phebe.]  Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she. 
Ifym.  Peace,  ho !     I  bar  confusion  : 
'Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events : 
Here 's  eight  that  must  take  hands 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands. 

If  truth  holds  true  contents. 
[To  Orlando  and  Rosalind.]  You  and  you  no  cross  shall 

part: — 
To  Oliver  and  Celia.]  You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart: — 
To  Phebe,]  You  to  his  love  must  accord, 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord  : — 

[To  Touchstone  and  Avdrey,]  You  and  you  are  sure  to- 
gether. 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
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Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing, 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning ; 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish, 
How  thus  we  mfit^  and  these  things  finish. 

SONG. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno*s  crown  : 

O  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed  t 
Tis  Hjmien  peoples  every  town ; 

High  wedlock,  then,  be  honoured : 
Honour,  high  honour  and  renown. 
To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town ! 

JDuk^  S.  O  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art  to  me ! 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 

FAe.'[To  SiLVius.]  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now  thou 
art  mine ; 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine. 

£nfer  Jaques  de  Bois, 

Jag.  de  B,  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word  or  two : 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Rowland, 
That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly. — 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest. 
Addressed  a  mighty  power ;  which  were  on  foot, 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword  : 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came ; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise  and  from  the  world  ; 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish'd  brother, 
And  all  their  lands  restor'd  to  them  again. 
That  were  with  him  exiFd.     This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  li^e 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man  5 

Thou  offer*st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding : 
To  one,  his  lands  withheld ;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot : 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number. 
That  have  endufd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  ua^ 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  return^  fortune. 
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Aqcording  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 

Meantime,  forget  this  new-falPn  dignity, 

And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry. — 

Play,  music ! — and  you,  brides  and  bridegrooms  aii, 

With  measure  heap*d  in  joy,  to  the  measures  fall 

Jaq,  Sir,  by  your  patience. — If  I  heard  you  rightly, 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life. 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  t 

Jaq,  de  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq,  To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  convertites 

There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learned. — 
\To  Duke  S!\  You  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath ; 
Your  patience,  and  your  virtue,  well  deserve  it : — 
\To  Orlando.]  You  to  a  love,  that  your  true  faith  doth 
merit : — 


To  Oliver. 

To  SiLVIUS. 


You  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great  allies : — 
You  to  a  long  and  well-deserved  bed : — 
71? Touchstone.]  And  you  to  wrangling;   for  thy  loving 

voyage 
Is  but  for  two  months  victualPd. — So,  to  your  pleasures : 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 
Duke  S.  Stay,  Jaques,  stay. 
Jaq,  To  see  no  pastime,  I : — what  you  would  have, 

I  '11  stay  to  know  at  your  abandoned  cave.  [£xU. 

Duke  S,  Proceed,  proceed  :  we  will  begin  these  rites^ 
As  we  do  trust  they  '11  end,  in  true  delights. 


•ABS- 


EPILOGUK 

Ros,  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  epilogue ;  but  it  is 
no  more  unhandsome,  than  to  see  the  lord  the  prologue.  If  it  be 
true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  'tis  true  that  a  good  play  needs 
no  epilogue :  yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  good  bushes ;  and  good 
plays  prove  the  better  by  the  help  of  good  epilogues.  What  a  case 
am  I  in,  then,  that  am  neither  a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot  insinuate 
with  you  in  the  behalf  of  a  good  play  I  I  am  not  furnished  like  a 
beggar,  therefore  to  beg  will  not  become  me  :  my  way  is,  to  conjure 
you  ;  and  I  '11  begin  with  the  women.  I  charge  you,  O  women,  for 
the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  this  play  as  please  you: 
and  I  charge  you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  women,  (as  I  per- 
ceive by  your  simpering  none  of  you  hates  them,)  that  between  you 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

A  Lord,  )  _  .      , 

Christopher  Sly,  a  TUiker,  \  ^'^"^^  '"  '^' 

Hostess,  Page,  Players,  Huntsmen,  and  Servants,  )     ^^^^'^'^ 

Baptista,  a  rich  Gentleman  <2/^  Padua. 
ViNCENTio,  an  old  Gentleman  <7/*Pisa.         • 
LUCENTIO,  son  to  ViNCENTio  ;  in  lave  with  BlANCA. 
Petruchio,  a  Gentleman  <^ Verona;  suitor  to  Katharixa. 

GrEMIO,  I  ^^^.^^^^  ^  BlANCA. 

HORTENSIO,  ) 

Tranio,        I  servants  to  LUCENTIO. 
BlONDELLO,  \ 


Grumio,  )  j^.,^^  ^^  Petruchio. 
Curtis,   \ 


Pedant. 

Katharina.  the  Shrew,  )  ^^,,^^/^,  a,  Baptista. 

BlANCA,  ) 

Widow. 

Tailor,  Haberdasher,  and  Servants  attending  on  Baptista  and 

PETRUCHia 


SC£N£| — Sometimes  in  Padua;  and  sometimes  in  Petruchio's 

House  in  the  Country. 
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INDUCTION. 

SCENE  I. — Before  an  Alehouse  on  a  Heath. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Sly« 

Sly,  I  '11  pheese  you,  in  faith. 
Host  A  pair  of  stocks,  you  rogue ! 

Sly,  Y'are  a  baggage:  the  Slys  are  no  rogue?;  look  in  the 
chronicles,  we  came  in  with  Richard  Conqueror.  Therefore,  paucas 
paliabris ;  let  the  world  slide  :  Sessa  / 

Host,  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  burst  ] 
Sly,  No,  not  a  denier.     Go  by.  Saint  Jeronimy, — 

Go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 
Host,  I  know  my  remedy :  I  must  go  fetch  the  thirdborough. 

[Exit. 
Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  I  '11  answer  him  by  law : 
I  '11  not  budge  an  inch,  boy :  let  him  come,  and  kindly. 

[Lies  down  on  the  ground y  and  falls  asleep. 

Wind  Horns.    Enter  a  "Lord  from  huntings  with  Huntsmen  and  Scrv3'.\t«i 

Lord.  Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds : 

Trash  Merriman, — the  poor  cur  is  emboss'd ; 

And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  brach. 

Saw's!  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 

At  the  hedge  comer,  in  the  coldest  fault  ] 

I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 
X  Hun,  Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord  ; 

He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss. 

And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent : 

Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 
Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool :  if  Echo  were  as  iieeC| 


■.rM:.m 
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As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence, 
He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 

Zord.  Take  him  up  gently,  and  to  bed  with  him ; 
And  each  one  to  his  office  when  he  wakes. — 

[Sly  is  bonu  out.    A  trumpet  sounds. 
Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  that  sounds : —     [Exit  Servant 
Belike,  some  noble  gentleman,  that  means, 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. — 

Re-enter  Servant. 

How  now  I  who  is  it  1 

Serv,  An  it  please  your  honour, 

Players  that  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 

Lord.  Bid  them  come  near. 

Enter  Players. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 

Players.  We  thank  your  honour. 

Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-night  % 

2  Flay.  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our  duty. 

Lord.  With  all  my  heart — This  fellow  I  remember, 
Since  once  he  play'd  a  farmer's  eldest  son : — 
'Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so  well : 
I  have  forgot  your  name ;  but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted  and  naturally  perform'd. 

I  Flay.  I  think  'twas  Soto  that  your  honour  means. 

Lord.  'Tis  very  true :  thou  didst  it  excellent — 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time ; 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand. 
Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  much. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night  r 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties ; 
Lest,  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play,) 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion. 
And  so  offend  him ;  for  I  tell  you,  Sirs, 
If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient 

I  Flay.  Fear  not,  my  lord :  we  can  contain  ourselves, 
Were  he  the  veriest  antick  in  the  world. 

Lord.  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery. 
And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one : 
Let  them  want  noiiiing  that  my  house  affords. — 

[Exeunt  Servants  and  Players. 
[To  a  Servant]  Sirrah,  go  you  to  BarthoFraew  my  page, 
And  see  him  dress'd  vn  all  suits  like  a  lady : 
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That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drankard's  chamber  ; 

And  call  him  madam,  do  him  obeisance. 

Tell  him  from  me,  (as  he  will  win  my  love,) 

He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action, 

Such  as  he  hath  observed  in  noble  ladies 

Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplish^ : 

Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do, 

With  soft  low  tongue  and  lowly  courtesy ; 

And  say, — ^What  is 't  your  honour  will  command. 

Wherein  your  lady  and  your  humble  wife 

May  show  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love  1 

And  then, — with  kind  embracements,  tempting  kisses. 

And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom, — 

Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoyed 

To  see  her  noble  lord  restor'd  to  health. 

Who  for  this  seven  years  hath  esteemed  him 

No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar : 

And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift 

To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 

An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift ; 

Which,  in  a  napkin  being  close  conve/d, 

Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  wafry  eye. 

See  this  despatched  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst : 

Anon  I  '11  give  thee  more  instructions.  [Exi/  ServanL 

I  know  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace, 

Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman  : 

I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard  husband ; 

And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from  laughter. 

When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant. 

I  'U  in  to  counsel  them ;  haply  my  presence 

May  vrell  abate  the  over-merry  spleen. 

Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes.  [JSxtun/, 

SCENE  IL—A  Bedchamber  in  the  Lord's  House. 

Sly  is  discovered  in  a  rich  nightgown^  with  Attendants ;  some  with  appard^  otkrrs 
with  dason^  ewer,  and  appurtenances,  others  with  wine  and  sweetmeats,  JEnter 
Lord,  dressed  like  a  servant. 

Sly,  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 

1  Serv,  Will 't  please  your  lordship  drink  a  cup  of  sack  ? 

2  Serv,  Will  *t  please  your  honour  taste  of  these  conserves  t 

3  Serv,  What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear  to-day  ] 

Sly,  I  am  Christophero  Sly ;  call  not  me  honour,  nor  lordship  :   I 
ne'er  drank  sack  in  my  life ;  and  if  you  give  me  any  conserves,  give 
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me  conserves  of  beef:  ne'er  ask  me  what  raiment  1*11  wear;  for  I 
have  no  more  doublets  than  backs,  no  more  stockings  than  legs,  nor 
no  more  shoes  than  feet, — nay,  sometime  more  feet  than  shoes,  or 
such  shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the  overleather. 
Lord,  Heaven  cease  this  idle  humour  in  your  honour  I 

O,  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent, 

Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 

Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit ! 
Sly,  What,  would  you  make  me  mad  1  Am  not  I  Christopher  Sly, 
old  Sly's  son,  of  Burton-heath ;  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a 
card-maker,  by  transmutation  a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  present  pro- 
fession a  tinker]  Ask  Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot,  if 
she  know  me  not :  if  she  say  I  am  not  fourteenpence  on  the  score 
for  sheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom. 
What !  I  am  not  bestraught :  here 's — 

1  Serv,  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  mourn. 

2  Serv,  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  servants  droop. 
Lard,  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  shun  your  house, 

As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 

O  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth  I 

Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment. 

And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams. 

Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee. 

Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 

Wilt  thou  have  music  ]  hark !     Apollo  plays, 

And  twenty  cagM  nightingales  do  sing :  [Musk. 

Or  wilt  thou  sleep  ?  we  '11  have  thee  to  a  couch 

Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 

On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 

Say  thou  wilt  walk ;  we  will  bestrew  the  ground : 

Or  wilt  thou  ride,  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd. 

Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 

Dost  thou  love  hawking  ?  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 

Above  the  morning  lark :  or  wilt  thou  hunt  ] 

Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 

And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

1  Serv,  Say  thou  wilt  course ;  thy  greyhounds  are  as  swift 

As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

2  Serv,  Dost  thou  love  pictures  1  we  will  fetch  thee  straight 

Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook. 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid. 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath. 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 
Lard.  We  '11  show  thee  lo  as  she  was  a  maid. 
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And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  suq)ris'd, 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

3  Serv,  Or  Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood. 
Scratching  her  logs,  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds  ; 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep, 
So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord : 
Thou  hast  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

1  Serv,  And,  till  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed  for  thee 
Like  envious  floods,  o'er-ran  her  lovely  face, 

She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world ; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

Sly,  Am  I  a  lord  ]  and  have  I  such  a  lady  I 
Or  do  I  dream  %  or  have  I  dream'd  till  now  1 
I  do  not  sleep  :  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak ; 
I  smell  sweet  savours ;  and  I  feel  soft  things  :— 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed ; 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christophero  Sly. — 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 

2  Serv,  Will 't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your  hands  ? 

[Servants /r(fx^/  a  ewer^  bason^  and  napkin. 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restor'd ! 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are  ! 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream ; 
Or,  when  you  wak'd,  so  wak*d  as  if  you  slept 

Sly,  These  fifteen  years  I  by  my  fay,  a  goodly  nap. 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time  1 

I  Serif,  O,  yes,  my  lord  ;  but  very  idle  words : 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber. 
Yet  would  you  say,  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door ; 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house ; 
And  say,  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet. 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts : 
Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hacket 

Sly,  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 

3  Serv,  Why,  Sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor  no  such  maid  ; 
Nor  no  such  men,  as  you  have  reckoned  up, — 

As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece, 
And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpernell ; 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these, 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

Sly,  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends  t 
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AIL  Amen. 

Sly,  I  thank  thee :  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it. 

Enter  the  Page,  as  a  lady^  with  Atten  Jantau 
Page.  How  fares  ray  noble  lord  1 
Sly,  Many,  I  fare  well ;  for  here  is  cheer  enough. 

Where  is  my  wife  1 
Page,  Here,  noble  lord,  what  is  thy  will  with  her  ? 
Sly,  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me  husband  1 

My  men  should  call  me  lord :  I  am  your  goodman. 
Page,  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and  husband ; 

I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 
Sly.  I  know  it  well. — What  must  I  call  her? 
Lord,  Madam. 

Sly.  AFce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  1 
Lord.  Madam,  and  nothing  else :  so  lords  call  ladies. 
Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  have  dreamed. 

And  slept  above  some  fifteen  year  or  more. 
Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me, 

Being  all  this  time  abandoned  from  your  bed. 
Sly.  'Tis  much. — Servants,  leave  me  and  her  alone. — 

Madam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 
Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you 

To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two ; 

Or,  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set, 

For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charged. 

In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady. 

That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed : 

I  hope  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 
Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  so  long;  but  I 
would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my  dreams  again :  I  will  therefore  tarry, 
in  despite  of  the  flesh  and  the  blood. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv.  Your  honour  s  players,  hearing  your  amendment, 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy ; 
For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet, 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeaFd  your  blood, 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy : 
Therefore  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play. 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment. 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Sly.  Marry,  I  will;  let  them  play  it     Is  not  a  commonty  a 
Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tumbling-trick  1 

Page,  No,  my  good  lord :  it  is  more  pleasing  stuff. 
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Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  ethics, 

As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured : 

Balk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have, 

And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk ; 

Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you ; 

The  mathematics  and  the  metaphysics, 

Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  >x)a ; 

No  profit  grows,  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en : 

In  brief,  Sir,  study  what  you  most  affect 

Luc,  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 
If  Biondello  now  were  come  ashore. 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness ; 
And  take  a  lodging,  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget 
But  stay  a  while  :  what  company  is  this  % 

Tra,  Master,  some  show,  to  welcome  us  to  town. 

Entet  Baptista,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Gremio,  atid  Hortensio.    Lucentio 

and  Tranio  stand  asidt. 

Bap,  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  farther, 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolv'd  you  know  ; 
That  is,  not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder : 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Because  I  know  you  well  and  love  you  well, 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 

Gre.  To  cart  her  rather :  she 's  too  rough  for  me. — 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife  1 

Kath.  [To  Bap.]  I  pray  you,  Sir,  is  it  your  will 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates  ? 

Hor,  Mates,  maid  !  how  mean  you  that  l  no  mates  for  you, 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

XafA.  r  faith.  Sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear : 
I  wis,  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart ; 
But  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool, 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

Ifor.  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord  deliver  us ! 

(?r<f.  And  me  too,  good  Lord  ! 

Tra.  Hush,  master !  here  is  some  good  pastime  toward : 
That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward. 

Ziu,  But  in  the  other's  silence  do  I  see 
Maids'  mild  behaviour,  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio  I 
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Tra,  Well  said,  master ;  mum !  and  gaze  your  filL 
Bap,  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 
What  I  have  said, — Bianca,  get  you  in : 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca, 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girL 
Kath,  A  pretty  peat !  it  is  best 

Put  finger  in  the  eye, — an  she  knew  why. 
Bian,  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent — 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe : 
My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  company. 
On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 
Luc.  Hark,  Tranio !  thou  mayst  hear  Minerva  speak. 
Hor,  Signior  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange  1 
Sorry  am  I,  that  our  good-will  effects 
Bianca's  grief. 
Grc.  AVhy  will  you  mew  her  up, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell, 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue  ? 
Bap,  Gentlemen,  content  ye  ;  I  am  resolv'd  : — 

Go  in,  Bianca  • —  \Exit  BiANCiL 

And  for  I  know  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry. 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house, 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth. — If  you,  Hortensio, — 
Or  signior  Gremio,  you, — know  any  such, 
Prefer  them  hither ;  for  to  cunning  men 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  hberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing-up : 
And  so,  farewell. — Katharina,  you  may  stay: 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca.  \Exit, 

Kath.  Why,  and  I  trust  I  may  go  too,  may  I  not  t 

What,  shall  I  be  appointed  hours ;  as  though,  belike, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave,  ha  ?  \Exit 

Gre.  You  may  go  to  the  deviFs  dam :  your  gifts  are  so  good, 
here 's  none  will  hold  you. — ^Their  love  is  not  so  great,  Hortensio, 
but  we  may  blow  our  nails  together,  and  fast  it  fairly  out :  our  cake 's 
dough  on  both  sides.  Farewell : — yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  my  sweet 
Bianca,  if  I  can  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  man  to  teach  her  that 
wherein  she  delights,  I  will  wish  him  to  her  father. 

Hor.  So  will  I,  signior  Gremio :  but  a  word,  I  pray.  Though  the 
nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never  brooked  parle,  know  now,  upon 
advice,  it  toucheth  us  both, — that  we  may  yet  again  have  access  to 
our  fair  mistress,  and  be  happy  rivals  in  Bianca's  love, — to  labour 
and  effect  one  thing  'specially. 
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Gre.  What  \  that,  I  pray  % 
Hor,  Marry,  Sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  sister, 
Gre,  A  husband !  a  deviL 
Hor.  I  say,  a  husband. 

Gre,  I  say,  a  deviL  Thinkest  thou,  Hortensio,  though  her  father 
be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very  a  fool  to  be  married  to  hell  1 
.  Hor,  Hush,  Gremio !  though  it  pass  your  patience  and  mine  to 
endure  her  loud  alarums,  why,  man,  there  be  good  fellows  in  the 
world,  an  a  man  could  light  on  them,  would  take  her  with  all  faults, 
and  money  enough. 

Gre.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her  dowry  with  this  con- 
dition,— to  be  whipped  at  the  high-cross  every  morning. 

Hor,  'Faith,  as  you  say,  there's  small  choice  in  rotten  apples. 
But,  come ;  since  this  bar  in  law  makes  us  friends,  it  shall  be  so  far 
forth  friendly  maintained,  till  by  helping  Baptista's  eldest  daughter  to 
a  husband,  we  set  his  youngest  free  for  a  husband,  and  then  have  to 't 
afresh. — Sweet  Bianca! — Happy  man  be  his  dole!  He  that  runs 
fastest  gets  the  ring.     How  say  you,  signior  Gremio  1 

Gre,  I  am  agreed :  and  'would  I  had  given  him  the  best  horse  in 
Padua  to  begin  his  wooing,  that  would  thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her, 
and  bed  her,  and  rid  the  house  of  her !     Come  on. 

\Exeunt  Gremio  and  Hortensio. 
Tra,  [Advancing,]  I  pray.  Sir,  tell  me, — is  it  possible 

That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  3 
Z«r.  O  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible  or  likely ; 
But  see !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness : 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee,— 
That  art  to  me  as  secret  and  as  dear 
As  Anna  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage  was, — 
Tranio,  I  bum,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girL 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst ; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt 
Tra,  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now ; 
Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart : 
If  love  have  touch'd  you,  naught  remains  but  so,-^ 
J^edime  te  captum^  qtiam  queas  minimo, 
Luc,  Gramercies,  lad ;  go  forward ;  this  contents : 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel 's  sound. 
Tra,  Master,  you  look'd  so  longly  on  the  maid, 

Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what  *s  the  pith  of  alL 
Luc,  O  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face. 
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Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had, 

That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand, 

When  with  his  knees  he  kiss*d  the  Cretan  strand. 

Tra,  Saw  you  no  more  1  mark'd  you  not  how  her  sister 
Began  to  scold,  and  raise  up  such  a  storm, 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din ! 

Luc.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move, 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air : 
Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Tra,  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  stir  him  from  his  trance. — 
I  pray,  awake,  Sir :  if  you  love  the  maid, 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.     Thus  it  stands  :«— > 
Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd. 
That,  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her. 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home ; 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  mew'd  her  up. 
Because  she  will  not  be  annoy'd  with  suitors. 

Luc,  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father  *s  he ! 
But  art  thou  not  advis'd,  he  took  some  care 
To  get  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct  her  \ 

Tra,  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  Sir ;  and  now  'tis  plotted, 

Luc,  I  have  it,  Tranio. 

Tra,  Master,  for  my  hand, 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Luc,  Tell  me  thine  first 

Tra,  You  will  be  schoolmaster. 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
That 's  your  device. 

Luc,  It  is :  may  it  be  done  t 

Tra,  Not  possible ;  for  who  shall  bear  your  part, 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Vincentio's  son ; 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book ;  welcome  his  friends ; 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them  % 

Luc,  Basta;  content  thee  ;  for  I  have  it  fulL 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house : 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguish'd,  by  our  faces. 
For  man,  or  master :  then,  it  follows  thus : — 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead. 
Keep  house,  and  port,  and  servants,  as  I  should 
I  will  some  other  be ;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Pisa. 
'Tis  hatched,  and  shall  be  so : — Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee ;  take  my  coloured  hat  and  cloak : 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee ; 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 
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Tra.  So  had  you  need.  [^KV  exchange  habits. 

In  brief,  Sir,  sith  it  your  pleasure  is, 

And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient, 

(For  so  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting,— 

"  Be  serviceable  to  my  son,"  quoth  he, 

Although  I  think  'twas  in  another  sense,) 

I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 

Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 
Luc,  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves : 

And  let  me  be  a  slave,  t*  achieve  that  maid 

Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thralFd  ray  wounded  eye. 

Here  comes  the  rogue. — [Enter  Biondello.]      Sirrah,  where 
have  you  been  1 
Bion,  Where  have  I  been !     Nay,  how  now !  where  are  you  1 

Master,  has  my  fellow  Tranio  stol'n  your  clothes. 

Or  you  stoPn  his  ?  or  both  1  pray,  what 's  the  news  ? 
Ltic.  Sirrah,  come  hither :  'tis  no  time  to  jest, 

And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 

Your  fellow  Tranio,  here,  to  save  my  life. 

Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on, 

And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his ; 

For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 

I  kill'd  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried : 

Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes, 

While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life : 

You  understand  me  ? 
Bion,  I,  Sir !  ne'er  a  whit 

Ltu.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth : 

Tranio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 
Bion,  The  better  for  him  :  'would  I  were  so  too ! 
Tra,  So  would  I,  'faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next  wish  after. 

That  Lucentio  indeed  had  Baptista*s  youngest  daughter. 

But,  sirrah, — not  for  my  sake,  but  your  master's, — I  advise 

You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of  companies : 

When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 

But  in  all  places  else,  your  master,  Lucentio. 
Lite,  Tranio,  let 's  go : — 

One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute, — 

To  make  one  among  these  wooers :  if  thou  ask  me  why, — 

Sufficeth,  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty.       [^Excunt, 


I  Scrv.  My  lord,  you  nod ;  you  do  not  mind  the  play. 
Sly,  Yes,  by  saint  Anne,  do  I.    A  good  matter,  surely :  comes 
there  any  more  of  it  1 
Page.  My  lord,  'tis  but  begun. 
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Sly,   'Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam  lady :    would 
'twere  done  I 


SCENE  II. — Padua.    Before  Hortensio*s  House. 

Enter  PetruChio  and  Grumio. 

Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave, 

To  see  my  friends  in  Padua ;  but,  of  all, 

My  best  beloved  and  approvM  friend, 

Hortensio ;  and  I  trow  this  is  his  house.^- 

Here,  sirrah  Grumio ;  knock,  I  say. 
Gru,  Knock,  Sir !  whom  should  I  knock  ?  is  there  any  man  has 
rebused  your  worship  ] 
Pet,  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 

Gru,  Knock  you  here,  Sir !  why.  Sir,  what  am  I,  Sir,  that  I  should 
knock  you  here.  Sir] 

Pet,  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate. 

And  rap  me  well,  or  I  *11  knock  your  knave's  pate. 
Gru,  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome. — I  should  knock  you  firs^ 

And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst. 
Pet,  Will  it  not  be  1 , 

Taith,  sirrah,  an  you  '11  not  knock,  I  '11  wring  it ; 

I  '11  try  how  you  can  solyfa^  and  sing  it 

\He  wrings  Grumio  by  the  ears, 
Gru,  Help,  masters,  help !  my  master  is  mad. 
Pet,  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you,  sirrah  villain ! 

Enter  Hortensio. 
Hor,  How  now !  what 's  the  matter ! — My  old  friend  Grumio  !  and 
my  good  friend  Petruchio ! — How  do  you  all  at  Verona] 
Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  come  you  to  part  the  fray  ] 

Con  tutto  it  core  ben  trovato,  may  I  say. 
Jlor.    Alia  nostra  casa  ben  venutOy  molto  honorato   signior  mio 
Petruchio, — 
Rise,  Grumio,  rise :  we  will  compound  this  quarrel. 
Gru,  Nay,  'tis  no  matter.  Sir,  what  he  'leges  in  Latin. — If  this  be 
not  a  lawful  cause  for  me  to  leave  his  service, — ^look  you,  Sir, — he 
bid  me  knock  him,  and  rap  him  soundly.  Sir :  well,  was  it  fit  for 
a  servant  to  use  his  master  so  \  being,  perhaps,  (for  aught  I  see)  two 
and  thirty, — a  pip  out  ] 

Whom,  'would  to  God,  I  had  well  knock'd  at  first. 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst 
Pet,  A  senseless  villain ! — Good  Hortensio, 
I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate. 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it 
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Gru.   Knock  at  the  gate! — O  heavens!    Spake  you  not  these 
words  plain, — *'  Sirrah,  knock  me  here,  rap  me  here,  knock  me  well, 
and  knock  me  soundly  1 "    And  come  you  now  with — ^knocking  at 
the  gate  1 
Fct  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 
Hor,  Petruchio,  patience ;  I  am  Grumio*s  pledge : 

Why,  this*  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you. 

Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Grumio. 

And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,  what  happy  gale 

Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona  1 
Pet,  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through  the  world, 

To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home. 

Where  small  experience  grows.     But  in  a  few, 

Signior  Hortensio,  ^us  it  stands  with  me : — 

Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceased ; 

And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze, 

Haply  to  wive  and  thrive  as  best  I  may : 

Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home, 

And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 
Hor,  Petruchio,  shall  I  then  come  roundly  to  thee. 

And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-favoured  wife  1 

Thou  'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel : 

And  yet  I  '11  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich. 

And  very  rich  : — ^but  thou  'rt  too  much  my  friend. 

And  I  '11  not  wish  thee  to  her. 
Pet  Signior  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  friends  as  we. 

Few  words  suffice ;  and  therefore,  if  thou  know 

One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, 

(As  wealth  is  burden  of  my  wooing  dance,) 

Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love. 

As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 

As  Socrates*  Xantippe,  or  a  worse. 

She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least, 

Affection's  edge  in  me, — were  she  as  rough 

As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas : 

I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 

If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 
Gru,  Nay,  look  you.  Sir,  he  tells  you  flatly  what  his  mind  is :  why, 
give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry  him  to  a  puppet  or  an  aglet-baby ; 
or  an  old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head,  though  she  have  as 
many  diseases  as  two  and  fifly  horses :  why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so 
money  comes  withal 
Hor,  Petruchio,  since  we  are  stepp'd  thus  far  in, 

I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jest 
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Hot.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petruchio  do  me  grace  ; 

And  offer  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes, 

To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 

Well  seen  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca ; 

That  so  I  may,  by  this  device,  at  least 

Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her, 

And,  unsuspected,  court  her  by  herselC 
Gru,  Here 's  no  knavery !     See,  to  beguile  the  old  folks,  how  the 
young  folks  lay  their  heads  together ! — 

Enter  Gremio  ;  and  LucENTio  disguised^  with  books  under  his  arm* 

Master,  master,  look  about  you :  who  goes  there,  hal 
Hor,  Peace,  Grumio :  'tis  the  rival  of  my  love. 

Petruchio,  stand  by  a  while. 
Gru,  A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous  !  \They  retire, 

Gre,  O,  very  well ;  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 

Hark  you.  Sir ;  I  '11  have  them  very  fairly  bound : 

All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand  ; 

And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her :  • 

You  understand  me : — over  and  beside 

Signior  Baptista's  liberality, 

I  'U  mend  it  with  a  largess  : — take  your  papers  too, 

And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum'd  ; 

For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself, 

To  whom  they  go.     What  will  you  read  to  her  I 
Luc.  Whatever  I  read  to  her,  I  '11  plead  for  you. 

As  for  my  patron,  (stand  you  so  assur'd,) 

As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place : 

Yea,  and  perhaps  with  more  successful  words 

Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar.  Sir. 
Gre,  O  this  learning !  what  a  thing  it  is ! 
Gru.  O  this  woodcock  I  what  an  ass  it  is  I 
Fet.  Peace,  Sirrah ! 
Jlor,  Grumio,  mum! — [Coming forward,']  God  save  you,  signior 

Gremio  1 
Gre.  And  you  are  well  met,  signior  Hortensio. 

Trow  you  whither  I  am  going  1 — To  Baptista  Minola. 

I  promised  to  enquire  carefully 

About  a  schoolmaster  for  the  fair  Bianca : 

And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 

On  this  young  man ;  for  learning  and  behaviour 

Fit  for  her  turn ;  well  read  in  poetiy, 

And  other  books, — good  ones,  I  warrant  ya 
Ilor,  'Tis  well :  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman 
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Hath  promis'd  me  to  help  me  to  another, 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress ; 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  so  belov'd  of  me. 

Gre.  Belov  d  of  me, — and  that  my  deeds  shall  prove. 
Gru,  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove. 
Hor.  Gremio,  'tis  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love : 
Listen  to  me  ;  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I  '11  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met, 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking, 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Klatherine, 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 

Gre,  So  said,  so  done,  is  well : — 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults  ? 

Pet.  I  know  she  is  an  irksome  brawling  scold  : 
If  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 

Gre,  No,  say'st  me  so,  friend  ?    What  countryman! 
Pet,  Bom -in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son : 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me ; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days  and  long  to  see. 

Gre,  O  Sir,  such  a  life,  with  such  a  wife,  were  strange  I 
But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to't  o'  God's  name : 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all. 
But  will  you  woo  this  wild  cat  ? 

Pet,  Will  I  live? 

Gru,  Will  he  woo  her  ?  ay,  or  I  '11  hang  her. 
Pet,  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent? 
Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff'd  up  with  winds. 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  clang  ? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue ; 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear. 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 
Tush,  tush !  fear  boys  with  bugs. 

Gru,  For  he  fears  none. 

Gre,  Hortensio,  hark : 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd. 
My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good,  and  ours. 
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Hor,  I  promised  we  would  be  contributors, 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 

Gre.  And  so  we  will, — provided  that  he  win  her. 
Gru,  I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner. 

Enter  Tranio,  bravely  apparelled;  and  Biondello. 

Tra,  Gentlemen,  God  save  you !    If  I  may  be  bold. 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest  way 
To  the  house  of  signior  Baptista  Minola ) 

Bion,  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters : — [To  Tranio.]  is 't 
he  you  mean  % 

Tra,  Even  he,  Biondello. 

Grc  Hark  you.  Sir ;  you  mean  not  her  to — 

Tra.  Perhaps  him  and  her,  Sir ;  what  have  you  to  do  I 

Fet  Not  her  that  chides.  Sir,  at  any  hand,  I  pray. 

Tra.  I  love  no  chiders,  Sir. — Biondello,  let 's  away. 

Luc.  [Aside.']  Well  begun,  Tranio. 

Bor.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go  : — 
Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea  or  no  % 

Tra.  An  if  I  be.  Sir,  is  it  any  offence  % 

Gre.  No ;  if  without  more  words  you  will  get  you  hence. 

Tra.  Why,  Sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me  as  for  you  I 

Gre.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you  1 

Gre.  For  this  reason,  if  you  '11  know, — 
That  she 's  the  choice  love  of  signior  Gremio. 

Hor.  That  she 's  the  chosen  of  signior  Hortensia 

Tra.  Softly,  my  masters  1  if  you  be  gentlemen, 
Do  me  this  right, — hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman. 
To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown ; 
And,  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is, 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers ; 
Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have : 
And  so  she  shall  j  Lucentio  shall  make  one, 
Though  Paris  came  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 

Gre.  What,  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all ! 

Luc.  Sir,  give  him  head :  I  know  he  '11  prove  a  jade. 

Fet.  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words  1 

Hor.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  ask  you. 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter  ? 

Tra.  No,  Sir ;  but  hear  I  do,  that  he  hath  two ; 
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Kath,  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee,  tell 

Whom  thou  lov'st  best :  see  thou  dissemble  not 
Bian,  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men  alive, 

I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 

Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 
Kath,  Minion,  thou  liest :  is 't  not  Hortensio  ] 
Bian,  If  you  affect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear, 

I  *11  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have  him. 
Kath,  O  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more : 

You  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 
Bian,  Is  it  for  him  you  do  env^  me  so  ? 

Nay,  then  you  jest ;  and  now  I  well  perceive 

You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while : 

I  pr'ythee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 
Kath,  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  so.  [Strikes  htr. 

Enter  Baptista. 
Bap,  Why,  how  now,  dame  1  whence  grows  this  insolence  % — 

Bianca,  stand  aside  : — ^poor  girl !  she  weeps : — 

Go  ply  thy  needle ;  meddle  not  with  her. — 

For  shame,  thou  hilding  of  a  devilish  spirit, 

Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne*er  wrong  thee  1 

When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  1 
Kath,  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I  '11  be  reveng'd. 

\JFlics  after  Bianca. 
Bap,  What !  in  my  sight  % — Bianca,  get  thee  in. 

\Exit  Bianca. 
Kath,  What !  will  you  not  suflfer  me  ?    Nay,  now  I  see 

She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband ; 

I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day. 

And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  helL 

Talk  not  to  me :  I  will  go  sit  and  weep, 

Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.  \Exit. 

Bap,  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  griev'd  as  1 1 

But  who  comes  here  1 

Enter  Gremio,  with  Lucentio  in  the  habit  of  a  mean  man  ;  Petruchio,  with 
Hortensio  as  a  Musician;  and  Tranio,  with  Biondello  bearing  a  lute 
and  books, 

Gre,  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 

Bap,  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Gremio. — God  save  you,  gentle- 
men! 

Pet,  And  you,  good  Sir.     Pray,  have  you  not  a  daughter 

'  Caird  Katharina,  fair  and  virtuous  1 
Bap,  I  have  a  daughter,  Sir,  call'd  Katharina. 
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Gn,  You  are  too  blunt :  go  to  it  orderly. 

Pd,  You  wrong  me,  signior  Greraio :  give  me  leave. — 

\To  Bap.]  I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  Sir, 

That, — shearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit, 

Her  affability  and  bashful  modesty. 

Her  wondrous  qualities  and  mild  behaviour,— 

Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 

Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 

Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard. 

And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 

I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine. 

Cunning  in  music  and  the  mathematics. 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences, 
Whereof  I  know  she  is  not  ignorant : 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong : 
His  name  is  Licio,  bom  in  Mantua. 
Bap.  You  're  welcome,  Sir :  and  he,  for  your  good  sake. 
But  for  my  daughter  Katharine, — this  I  know, 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 
PeU  I  see  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her ; 

Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 
Bap,  Mistake  me  not ;  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 

Whence  are  you.  Sir]  what  may  I  call  your  namet 
FcL  Petruchio  is  my  name ;  Antonio's  son, 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 
Bap,  I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for  his  sake. 
Gre,  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray. 

Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too : 
Baccare !  you  are  marvellous  forward. 
Pet,  O,  pardon  me,  signior  Gremio ;  I  would  fain  be  doing. 
Gre,  I  doubt  it  not.  Sir ;  but  you  will  curse  your  wooing. — 
Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am  sure  of  it     To  express 
the  like  kindness  myself,  that  have  been  more  kindly  beholden  to 
you  than  any,  I  freely  give  unto  you  this  young  scholar,  \Presenting 
LucENTio,]  that  hath  been  long  studying  at  Rheims;  as  cunning 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages,  as  the  other  in  music  and 
mathematics :  his  name  is  Cambio ;  pray  accept  his  service. 

Bap,    A  thousand    thanks,    signior  Gremio.      Welcome,   good 
Cambio. — \To  Tranic]  But,  gentle  Sir,  methinks  you  walk  like  a 
stranger  :  may  I  be  so  bold  to  know  the  cause  of  your  coming ! 
Tra,  Pardon  me,  Sir,  the  boldness  is  mine  own ; 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here. 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter, 
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Unto  Bianca,  fair  and  virtuous. 

Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me, 

In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister. 

This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request, — 

That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 

I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  woo, 

And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest : 

And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 

I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument, 

And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books : 

If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great 

Bap,  Lucentio  is  your  name, — of  whence,  I  pray! 

Tra,  Of  Pisa,  Sir ;  son  to  Vincentio. 

Bap,  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa ;  by  report 
I  know  him  well :  you  are  very  welcome.  Sir.— 
[To  HoR.]  Take  you  the  lute;  [To  Luc]  and  you  the  set 

of  books ; 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. — 
Hola,  within  1 

Enfer  a  Servant 

Sirrah,  lead  these  gentlemen 

To  my  daughters ;  and  tell  them  both, 

These  are  their  tutors :  bid  them  use  them  welL 

[£x$/  Servant,  wi/A  Hortensio,  Lucentio, 

and  BlOKDELLO. 

We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard. 

And  then  to  dinner.     You  are  passing  welcome. 

And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 

Pet.  Signior  Baptista,  my  business  asketh  haste^ 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well ;  and  in  him,  me. 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods, 
Which  I  have  bettered  rather  than  decreased : 
Then  tell  me, — ^if  I  get  your  daughter's  love. 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife  1 

Bap,  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands ; 
And,  in  possession,  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Bef.  And,  for  that  dowry,  I  'U  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood, — be  it  that  she  survive  me, — 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever : 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us, 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap,  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtained, 
That  is,  her  love ;  for  that  is  all  in  all 
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Say,  that  she  frown ;  1 41  say  she  looks  as  clear 

As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew : 

Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 

Then  I  'U  commend  her  volubility. 

And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence : 

If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I  '11  give  her  thanks. 

As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week : 

If  she  deny  to  wed,  I  *11  crave  the  day 

When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be  married.^ 

But  here  she  comes ;  and  now,  Petruchio,  speak. 

£nier  Katharina. 

Good-morrow,  Kate ;  for  that 's  your  name,  I  hear. 

JCa/L  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard  of  hearing : 
They  call  me  Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 

/V/.  You  lie,  in  faith ;  for  you  are  calPd  plain  Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst ; 
But,  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom, 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates, — and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation  ; — 
Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town, 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 
(Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,) 
Myself  am  moVd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

J^atA,  Mov'd !  in  good  time  :  let  him  that  mov*d  you  hither, 
Remove  you  hence :  I  knew  you  at  the  first. 
You  were  a  moveable. 

Pet.  Why,  what 's  a  moveable  1 

AjM.  Ajoint-stooL 

jP<f/.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  come,  sit  on  me. 

Ka/A,  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

jprf.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

JCatA.  No  such  jade  as  you,  if  me  you  mean. 

Pef,  Alas,  good  Kate !  I  will  not  burden  thee ; 
For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light, — 

JCa/A,  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch ; 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 

y^.  Should  be !  should  buz. 

J^atA.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

JPct  O  slow-wing'd  turtle !  shall  a  buzzard  take  thee  1 

J^a/A,  Ay,  for  a  turtle, — as  he  takes  a  buzzard. 

A/.  Come,  come,  you  wasp ;  i'  faith,  you  are  too  angry. 

JCatA.  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 

/W.  My  remedy  is,  then,  to  pluck  it  out 
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As  hazel  nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
O !  let  me  see  thee  walk :  thou  dost  not  halt 

Kath,  Go,  fool ;  and  whom  thou  keep'st,  command. 

Pet,  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove, 
As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gaiti 
O,  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate ; 
And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful ! 

Kath,  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech! 

Pet,  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit 

Kath,  A  witty  mother  1  witless  else  her  son. 

Pet,  Am  I  not  wise  ] 

Kath,  Yes  \  keep  you  warm. 

Pet,  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine,  in  thy  bed : 
And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside, 
Thus  in  plain  terms  : — ^your  father  hath  consented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  Agreed  on ; 
And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, 
(Thy  beauty  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well,) 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me : 
For  I  am  he,  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Kate ; 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate 
Conformable,  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father :  never  make  denial ; 
I  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Re-enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  and  Tranio. 

Bap,    Now,  signior  Petruchio,  how  speed  you  with  my 
daughter] 

Pet,  How  but  well,  Sirf  how  but  welH 
It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap,  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katherine  I  in  your  dumps  1 

Kath,  Call  you  me  daughter)  now,  I  promise  you, 
You  have  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard. 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic ; 
A  madcap  rufhan,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out 

Pet,  Father,  'tis  thus :  yourself  and  all  the  world. 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her : 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy. 
For  she 's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom ; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel, 
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And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity : 

And  to  conclude, — ^we  have  'greed  so  well  together. 

That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 

Kath.  I  '11  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first 

Gre,  Hark,  Petruchio  :  she  says,  she  '11  see  thee  hang'd  first. 

Tra,  Is  this  your  speeding  ]  nay  then,  good  night  our  part ! 

Pet  Be  patient,  gentlemen ;  I  choose  her  for  myself: 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what 's  that  to  you  I 
*Tis  bargained  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone, 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 
I  tell  you,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me :  O,  the  kindest  Kate  I 
She  hung  about  my  neck ;  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath, 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
O,  you  are  novices !  'tis  a  world  to  see, 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew.— 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate  :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day. — 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests ; 
I  will  be  sure  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap,  I  know  not  what  to  say:  but  give  me  your  hands  ; 
God  send  you  joy,  Petruchio !  'tis  a  match. 

Gre,  Tra,  Amen,  say  we :  we  will  be  witnesses. 

Pet,  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu ; 
I  will  to  Venice ;  Sunday  comes  apace : — 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array; 
And,  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday. 

\Exeunt  Petruchio  atid  Katharina,  severally. 

Gre,  Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  suddenly! 

Bap,  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merchant's  part, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart 

Tra,  'Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you : 
'Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Bap,  The  gain  I  seek  is  quiet  in  the  match. 

Gre,  No  doubt  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter : 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for : 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first 

Tra,  And  I  am  one  that  love  Bianco  more 
Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess. 

Gre,  Youngling,  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  L 

Tra,  Grey-beard,  thy  love  doth  iittzt* 
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Gre,  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back :  'tis  age  that  nourisheth. 

Tra,  But  youth  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourisheth. 

Bap,  Content  you,  gentlemen ;  I  '11  conapound  this  strife : 
'Tis  deeds  must  win  the  prize ;  and  he,  of  both, 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower. 
Shall  have  my  Bianca's  love. — 
Say,  signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  herl 

Gre,  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the  city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold  ; 
Basons  alid  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands ; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tynan  tapestry; 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff'd  my  crowns ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints, 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies. 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl, 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needle-work ; 
Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house  or  housekeeping :  then,  at  my  farm 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail. 
Six  score  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls, 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess ; 
And  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers. 
If  whilst  I  live  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra,  That  "  only"  came  well  in. — Sir,  list  to  me : 
I  am  my  father's  heir  and  only  son : 
If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 
I  '11  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good, 
Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 
Old  signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua ; 
Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year 
Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure. — 
What,  have  I  pinch'd  you,  signior  Gremio  ] 

Gre.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year  of  land  I 
My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  all : 
That  she  shall  have ;  besides  an  argosy 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road. — 
What,  have  I  chok'd  you  with  an  argosy? 

Tra.  Gremio,  'tis  known,  my  father  hath  no  less 
Than  three  great  argosies ;  besides  two  galliasses. 
And  twelve  tight  galleys :  these  I  will  assure  her, 
And  twice  as  much,  whate'er  thou  offer'st  next 

Gre.  Nay,  I  have  offered  all, — I  have  no  more ; 
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And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have : — 
If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 

Tra.  Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  the  world. 
By  your  firm  promise :  Qremio  is  out-vied. 

Bap,  I  must  confess  your  offer  is  the  best ; 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance, 
She  is  your  own ;  else,  you  must  pardon  me  : 
If  you  should  die  before  him,  where 's  her  dower  f 

Tra.  That 's  but  a  cavil :  he  is  old,  I  young. 

Gre.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  as  old  1 

Bap.  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  am  thus  resolv'd  : — on  Sunday  next,  you  know, 
My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married : 
Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance ; 
If  not,  to  signior  Gremio : 
And  so,  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both. 

Gre,  Adieu,  good  neighbour.     \Exit  Bap.]    Now  I  fear  thee 
Sirrah  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool  [not : 

To  give  thee  all,  and  in  his  waning  age 
Set  foot  under  thy  table.    Tut,  a  toy  I 
An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.  \JIxiL 

Tra,  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  withered  hide ! 
Yet  I  have  fac'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 
Tis  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good : — 
I  see  no  reason,  but  supposed  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  father,  caird — suppos'd  Vincentio ; 
And  that 's  a  wonder :  fathers,  commonly, 
Do  get  their  children ;  but  in  this  case  of  wooing, 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning.  \£xiL 


'%&^ 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Padua    A  Room  in  Baptista's  House. 

Enter  Lucentio,  Hortensio,  and  Bianca 
Luc.  Fiddler,  forbear;  you  grow  too  forward^  Sir; 

Have  yo*i  so  soon  foi^ot  the  entertainment 

Her  sister  Katharine  welcomed  you  withal] 
Hot.  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is 

The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony : 

Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
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And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour, 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 
Luc.  Preposterous  ass,  that  never  read  so  far 

To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordaiif  d  1 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
And  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 
HoK  Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine. 
Biatu  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong. 
To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice : 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools ; 
I  '11  not  be  tied  to  hours  nor  'pointed  times, 
But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  mysel£ 
And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down  :— 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles ; 
His  lecture  will  be  done,  ere  you  have  tun'd. 
Hor.  You  '11  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in  tune  1 

[HoRTSNSio  retireu 
Luc,  That  will  be  never : — tune  your  instrument 
Bian,  Where  left  we  lastl 
Luc.  Here,  madam : — 

HciC  ibat  Simois;  hie  est  Sigeia  tellut; 
Hie  steterat  Friami  regia  celsa  senis. 
Bian.  Construe  them. 

Luc,  Hoc  ibaty  as  I  told  you  before, — Simois,  I  am  Lucentio, — Aie 
est,  son  unto  Vincentio  of  Pisa, — Sigeia  tellus,  disguised  thus  to  get 
your  love  \ — Hie  steterat,  and  that  Lucentio  that  comes  a  wooing, — 
Friami,  is  my  man  Tranio, — regia,  bearing  my  port, — cdsa  setUs^  that 
we  might  beguile  the  old  pantaloon. 

Hor,  [Coming forward.^  Madam,  my  instrument 's  in  tune. 
BiafL  Let 'shear. —  [HoRTENSio/Ayj, 

O  fie !  the  treble  jars. 
Luc.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again.      [Hor.  again  retires^ 
Bian,  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it : — Hac  ibat  Simois,  I 
know  you  not, — hie  est  Sigeia  tellus,  I  trust  you  not ; — Hie  steterat 
Friami,  take  heed  he  hear  us  not, — r^a^  presume  not ; — celsa  senis^ 
despair  not 
Jlor,  [Again  coming  forward,"]  Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 
Luc.  AH  but  the  base, 

Hor.  The  base  is  right ;  'tis  the  base  knave  that  jars. 
How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is ! 
[Aside]  Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  court  my  love  j 
Fcdascule^  I  '11  watch  you  better  yet 
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Bian,  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust 

Luc,  Mistrust  it  not ;  for,  sure,  ^acides 
Was  Ajax, — caird  so  from  his  grandfather. 

Bian,  I  must  believe  my  master ;  else,  I  promise  you, 
I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt : 
But  let  it  rest — Now,  Licio,  to  you : — 
Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray, 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 

JfoK  [To  LucENTic]  You  may  go  walk,  and  give  me  leave 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts.  [awhile : 

Zuc.  Are  you  so  formal.  Sir]  [Aside.]  Well,  I  must  wait. 
And  watch  withal ;  for,  but  I  be  deceived, 
Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous. 

IfoK  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  instrument, 
To  leam  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual, 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade : 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn. 

Bian.  Why,  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 

Ifor.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 

Bian,  [Jieads.] 

"  Gamut  I  am,  the  g;round  of  all  accord, 

A  re,  to  plead  Hortensio's  passion, 
£  mij  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 

C/a  tUf  that  loves  with  all  aflfection : 
D  sol  re,  one  cliff,  two  notes  have  I : 
£  la  mi,  show  pity,  or  I  die." 

Call  you  this  gamut  ]  tut !  I  like  it  not ; 

Old  fashions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice. 

To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Strv,  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you  leave  your  books, 
And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up : 
You  know,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 

Bian,  Farewell,  sweet  masters,  both ;  I  must  be  gone. 

[Exeunt  Bianca  and  Servant* 

Luc.  'Faith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause  to  stay.        [Ejcii. 

Ifor,  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant : 
Methinks  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love  :— 
Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble. 
To  cast  thy  wand'ring  eyes  on  every  stale, 
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Seize  thee  that  list :  if  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 

Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing.  [Exit, 


SCENE  IL— Padua.    Before  Baptista^s  /fouse. 

Enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  Tranio,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Lucentio,  and 

Attendants. 

Bap.  [To  Tranio.]  Signior  Lucentio,  this  is  the  'pointed  day 
That  Katharine  and  Petruchio  should  be  married, 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law. 
What  will  be  said  1  what  mockery  will  it  be, 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  1 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours  1 

JS^atA,  No  shame  but  mine  :  I  must,  forsooth,  be  forced 
To  give  my  hand,  opposed  against  my  heart, 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen ; 
Who  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure. 
I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool, 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour : 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man. 
He  '11  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage, 
Make  friends  invited,  and  proclaim  the  banns ; 
Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo*d. 
Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
And  say, — "  Lo,  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife, 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her  1" 

Tra.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista  toa 
Upon  my  hfe,  Petruchio  means  but  well, 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word : 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise ; 
Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he  *s  honest. 

Ji^at/t.  Would  Katharine  had  never  seen  him  though  I 

[jExif  weepir^^  followed  by  Bianca  and  cVurx, 

Bap.  Go,  girl ;  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep ; 
i»or  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint. 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  humour. 

Enter  BiONDELLO. 

Bion,  Master,  master!  old  news,  and  such  news  as  you  never 
heard  of! 
Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too  1  how  may  that  be  % 
Bum,  Why,  is  it  not  news  to  hear  of  Petruchio's  coming? 
Bap,  Is  he  come  1 
Bion,  Why,  no.  Sir. 
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Bap.  What  then? 

Bion,  He  is  coming. 

Bap,  When  will  he  be  here  1 

Bioiu  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees  you  there, 

Tra,  But,  say,  what  to  thine  old  news  % 

Bion,  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat  and  an  old  Jerkin  ; 
a  pair  of  old  breeches  thrice  turned ;  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been 
candle-cases,  one  buckled,  another  laced ;  an  old  rusty  sword  ta'en 
out  of  the  town  armoury,  with  a  broken  hilt,  and  chapeless  ;  with 
two  broken  points :  his  horse  hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  and 
stirrups  of  no  kindred ;  besides,  possessed  with  the  glanders,  and 
like  to  mose  in  the  chine ;  troubled  with  the  lampass,  infected  with 
the  fashions,  full  of  wind-galls,  sped  with  spavins,  raied  with  the 
yellows,  past  cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers,  be- 
gnawn  with  the  bots,  swayed  in  the  back,  and  shoulder-shotten ; 
ne'er-legged  before,  and  with  a  half-checked  bit,  and  a  head-stall  of 
sheep's  leather,  which,  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from  stumbling, 
hath  been  often  burst,  and  now  repaired  with  knots ;  one  girth  six 
times  pieced,  and  a  woman's  crupper  of  velure,  which  hath  two 
letters  for  her  name  fairly  set  down  in  studs,  and  here  and  there 
pieced  with  pack-thread. 

Bap,  Who  comes  with  him ! 

Bion,  O,  Sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  caparisoned  like  the 
horse ;  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the 
other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list ;  an  old  hat,  and  The  humour 
of  forty  fancies  pricked  in  *t  for  a  feather :  a  monster,  a  very  monster 
in  apparel ;  and  not  like  a  Christian  footboy,  or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 

Tra,  *Tis  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this  fashion ; 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparell'd.     , 

Bap,  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howsoe'er  he  comes. 

Bion,  Why,  Sir,  he  comes  not 

Bap,  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  comes  1 

Bion,  Who  1  that  Petruchio  came  1 

Bap,  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 

Bion,  No,  Sir  J  I  say  his  horse  comes,  with  him  on  his  back. 

Bap,  Why,  that 's  all  one. 

Bion,  Nay,  by  Saint  Jamy, 

I  hold  you  a  penny, 
A  horse  and  a  man 
Is  more  than  one, 
And  yet  not  many. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  GRUMia 
J^et,  Come,  where  be  these  gallants  ?  who  is  at  home  1 
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Bap,  You  are  welcome.  Sir. 

Pet,  And  yet  I  come  not  well 

Bap,  And  yet  you  halt  not 

Tra,  Not  so  well  apparell'dy 

As  I  wish  you  were. 

PeL  Were  it  better,  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate  1  where  is  my  lovely  bride  % — 
How  does  my  father) — Gentles,  methinks  you  frown : 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company. 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument, 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy  ? 

Bap.  Why,  Sir,  you  know  this  is  your  wedding-day :  . 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come ; 
Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided 
Fie,  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate. 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival ! 

Tra.  And  tell  us,  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detained  you' from  your  wife, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself] 

Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear : 
Sufhceth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word. 
Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress ; 
Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withaL 
rut  where  is  Kate  f   I  stay  too  long  from  her : 
The  morning  wears,  'tis  time  we  were  at  church. 

Tra,  See  not  your  bride  in  these  unreverent  robes : 
Go  to  my  chamber ;  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

Pet,  Not  I,  believe  me  :  thus  I  '11  visit  her. 

Bap,  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry  her. 

Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus ;  therefore  have  done  with  words: 
To  me  she 's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes : 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me, 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 
'Twere  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  mysel£ 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  chat  with  you, 
When  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride, 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss  I 

\Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Grumio. 

Tra,  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire. 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible. 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap,  I  '11  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this. 

\Exeunt  Bap.  Gre.  and  Biok. 

23 
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He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 

After  a  storm :  quaff  d  off  the  muscadel, 

And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face ; 

Having  no  other  reason 

But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly, 

And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 

This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck, 

And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack. 

That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo ; 

And  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame ; 

And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming. 

Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before : — 

Hark,  hark !  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.  [Afuslc, 

Re-ent€r  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Baptista,  Hortensio, 

Grumio,  and  train. 

Pet,  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains : 
I  know  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day, 
And  have  prepar'd  great  store  of  wedding  cheer 
But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence, 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap,  Is 't  possible  you  will  away  to-night  I 

Pet,  I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come : 
Make  it  no  wonder ;  if  you  knew  my  business. 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. — 
And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all, 
That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife : 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me ; 
For  I  must  hence ;  and  farewell  to  you  alL 

Tra,  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 

Pei,  It  may  not  be. 

Gre,  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pei,  It  cannot  be. 

Kaih,  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet,  I  am  content, 

Kath,  Are  you  content  to  stay  % 

Pet,  I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  stay ; 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kath,  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 

Pet,  Grumio,  my  horse ! 

Grtt,  Ay,  Sir,  they  be  ready :  the  oats  have  eaten  the  horse& 

Kath,  Nay,  then. 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day ; 
No,  nor  to-morrow ;  not  till  I  please  myselC 
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The  door  is  open,  Sir ;  there  lies  your  way ; 
You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green  ; 
For  me,  I  '11  not  be  gone  till  I  please  myself: 
'Tis  like  you  '11  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom, 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Pet  O  Kate,  content  thee ;  pr'ythee,  be  not  angry. 

Kath,  I  will  be  angry :  what  hast  thou  to  do  1 — 
Father,  be  quiet :  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Gre,  Ay,  marry.  Sir,  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Kath,  Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner : 
I  see,'  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool, 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist 

Pet  They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  command. — . 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her ; 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer, 
Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead. 
Be  mad  and  merry, — or  go  hang  yourselves : 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret; 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own ; 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels  ;  she  is  my  house, 
My  household-stuff,  my  field,  my  bam. 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing ; 
And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare  j 
I  '11  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 
That  stops  my  way  in  Padua. — Grumio, 
Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we  're  beset  with  thieves ; 
Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man. — 
Fear  not,  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch  thee,  Kate : 
I'll  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

\Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Grumiou 

Bap,  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 

Gre,  Went  they  not  quickly,  I  should  die  with  laughing. 

Tra.  Of  all  mad  matches  never  was  the  like ! 

Luc,  Mistress,  what 's  your  opinion  of  your  sister  % 

Plan,  That,  being  mad  herself,  she 's  madly  mated. 

Gre,  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kafed. 

Pa^,  Neighbours  and  friends,  though  bride  and  bridegroom 
wants 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table. 
You  know  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast— 
Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's  place ; 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 
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Tra,  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride  it  1 

Bap.  She  shall,  Lucentio. — Come,  gentlemen,  let's  ga     \ExeurU- 


-»»»• 


ACT   IV. 
SCENE  I. — A  Hall  in  Petruchio's  Country  House. 

Enter  Grumio. 

Gru^  Fie,  fie,  on  all  tired  jades,  on  all  mad  masters,  and  all  foul 
ways !  Was  ever  man  so  beaten  ?  was  ever  man  so  rayed  ]  was  ever 
man  so  weary  1  I  am  sent  before  to  make  a  fire,  and  they  are  coming 
after  to  warm  them.  Now,  were  not  I  a  little  pot,  and  soon  hot, 
my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  my  heart  in  my  belly,  ere  I  should  come  by  a  fire  to  thaw 
me :  but  I,  with  blowing  the  fire,  shall  warm  myself ;  for,  considering 
the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will  take  cold.     Hola,  ho !    Curtis ! 

EnUr  Curtis. 
Curt,  Who  is  that  calls  so  coldly  ] 

Gru.  A  piece  of  ice  :  if  thou  doubt  it,  thou  mayst  slide  from  my 
shoulder  to  my  heel,  with  no  greater  a  run  but  my  head  and  my  neck. 
A  fire,  good  Curtis. 

Curt,  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming,  Grumio  1 
Gm,  O,  ay,  Curtis,  ay ;  and  therefore  fire,  fire  \  cast  on  no  water. 
Curt,  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she 's  reported ) 
Gru.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost :  but,  thou  knowest, 
winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast ;  for  it  hath  tamed  my  old 
master,  and  my  new  mistress,  and  myselfi  fellow  Curtis. 
Curt,  Away,  you  three-inch  fool  1     I  am  no  beast 
Gru.  Am  I  but  three  inches  ?  why,  thy  horn  is  a  foot :  and  so 
long  am  I  at  the  least     But  wilt  thou  make  a  fire,  or  shall  I  com- 
plain on  thee  to  our  mistress,  whose  hand  (she  being  now  at  hand) 
thou  shalt  soon  feel,  to  thy  cold  comfort,  for  being  slow  in  thy  hot 
office? 

Curt,  I  pr'ythee,  good  Grumio,  tell  me,  how  goes  the  world  1 
GriL  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  office  but  thine  >  and  there- 
fore, fire :  do  thy  duty,  and  have  thy  duty,  for  my  master  and  mis- 
tress are  almost  frozen  to  death. 

Curt,  There  'i  fire  ready ;  and  therefore,  good  Grumio,  the  news  ] 
Gru,  Why,  "Jack,  boyl  ho,  boy  1"  and  as  much  news  as  thou 
wUt 
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Curt.  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  cony-catching ! — 

Gru.  Why  therefore,  fire;  for  I  have  caught  extreme  cold. 
Where's  the  cookl  is  supper  ready,  the  house  trimmed,  rushes 
strewed,  cobwebs  swept ;  the  serving-men  in  their  new  fustian,  their 
white  stockings,  and  every  officer  his  wedding-garment  on  %  Be  the 
Jacks  fair  within,  the  Jills  fair  without,  the  carpets  laid,  and  every 
thing  in  order  ? 

Curt  All  ready ;  and  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  news  1 

Gru,  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired;  my  master  and  mistress 
fallen  out. 

Curt.  Howl 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Curt.  Let 's  ha 't,  good  Grumio. 

Gru.  Lend  thine  ear. 

Curt.  Here. 

Gru.  [^Striking  him,']  There. 

Curt,  This  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gru.  And  therefore  'tis  called  a  sensible  tale :  and  this  cuff  was 
but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and  beseech  listening.  Now  I  begin  : 
Imprimis^  we  came  down  a  foul  hill,  my  master  riding  behind  my 
mistress : — 

Curt.  Both  of  one  horse  1 

Gn4.  What 's  that  to  thee  1 

Curt.  ^Vhy,  a  horse, 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale : — ^but  hadst  thou  not  crossed  me,  thou 
shouldst  have  heard  how  her  horse  fell,  and  she  under  her  horse ; 
thou  shouldst  have  heard,  in  how  miry  a  place ;  how  she  was  be- 
moiled ;  how  he  left  her  with  the  horse  upon  her ;  how  he  beat  me 
because  her  horse  stumbled;  how  she  waded  through  the  dirt  to 
pluck  him  off  me ;  how  he  swore ;  how  she  prayed — that  never  prayed 
before ;  how  I  cried ;  how  the  horses  ran  away ;  how  her  bridle  was 
burst ;  how  I  lost  my  crupper ; — with  many  things  of  worthy  me- 
mory, which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  and  thou  return  unexperienced 
to  thy  grave. 

Curt,  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew  than  she. 

Gru,  Ay ;  and  that,  thou  and  the  proudest  of  you  all  shall  find, 
when  he  comes  home.  But  what  talk  I  of  this?  Call  forth  Natha- 
niel, Joseph,  Nicholas,  Philip,  Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest :  let 
their  heads  be  sleekly  combed,  their  blue  coats  brushed,  and  their 
garters  of  an  indifferent  knit :  let  them  courfsy  with  their  left  legs ; 
and  not  presume  to  touch  a  hair  of  my  mastei's  horse-tail,  till  they 
kiss  their  hands.    Are  they  all  ready! 

Curt.  They  are. 

Gru.  Call  them  forth. 
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Curt,  Do  you  hear  1  ho !  you  must  meet  my  master,  to  counte- 
nance my  mistress. 

Gru,  Why,  she  liath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt.  Who  knows  not  that  ] 

Gru,  Thou,  it  seems,  that  callest  for  company  to  countenance  her. 

Curt,  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gru,  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of  themw 

Enter  several  Servants. 

Nath,  Welcome  home,  Grumio  I 

Phil,  How  now,  Grumio  I 

Jos,  What,  Grumio ! 

Nich,  Fellow  Grumio ! 

Nath,  How  now,  old  lad  1 

Gru,  Welcome,  you ; — ^how  now,  you ; — what,  you ; — fellow,  you ; 
— and  thus  much  for  greeting.  Now,  my  spruce  companions,  is  all 
ready,  and  all  things  neat  1 

Nath,  All  things  is  ready.     How  near  is  our  master  % 

Gru,  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this;  and  therefore  be  not, — 
Cock's  passion,  silence ! — I  hear  my  master. 

Enter  Petruckio  atid  Katharina, 

Pet,  Where  be  these  knaves  1    What,  no  man  ait  door, 

To  hold  my  stirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horse  I 

Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip  1 — 
All  Serv,  Here,  here.  Sir ;  here,  Sir. 
Pet,  Here,  Sir !  here.  Sir !  here,  Sir !  here.  Sir ! 

You  logger-headed  and  unpolish'd  grooms ! 

What,  no  attendance?  no  regard?  no  duty  I — 

Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before! 
Gru,  Here,  Sir ;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 
Pet,  You  peasant  swain !  you  whoreson  malt-horse  drudge  I 

Did  I  not  bid  thpe  meet  me  in  the  park, 

And  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee  ? 
Gru,  Nathaniel's  coat.  Sir,  was  not  fully  made, 

And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i*  the  heel ; 

There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat, 

And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing : 

There  were  none  fine  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Gregory ; 

The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly ; 

Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 
Pet,  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in. — 

[Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants. 

[Sings.]  "  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led''— 
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Where  are  those —  1    Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. — 
Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud ! 

Re-enter  Servants,  ^th  sup^» 

Why,  when,  I  say? — Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be  meny. — 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues  I  you  villains,  when  ? 
\Sing5^  "  It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey. 

As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way :" — 
Out,  you  rogue !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry :  [Strikes  him. 

Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  off  the  other. — 
Be  merry,  Kate. — Some  water,  here ;  what,  ho ! — 
Where 's  my  spaniel  Troilus  ? — Sirrah,  get  you  hence. 
And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither : —      \E3cit  Servant 
One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted  with. — 
Where  are  my  slippers  1 — ^Shall  I  have  some  water? 

Enter  a  Servant,  with  a  bason  andezver. 

Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily. — 

[Servant  lets  the  ewer  fall,     Petruchio  strikes  him. 
You  whoreson  villain  I  will  you  let  it  fall  ? 

Kaih,  Patience,  I  pray  you ;  'twas  a  fault  unwilling. 

Pet.  A  whoreson,  beetleheaded,  flap-ear'd  knave ! — 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down  ;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate ;  or  else  shall  I  ? — 
What 's  this  ?  mutton  ? 

I  Serv.  Ay. 

Pet  Who  brought  it? 

I  Sefv.  L 

Pet,  'Tis  burnt ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat 
What  dogs  are  these ! — Where  is  the  rascal  cook  ? 
Hqw  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  ihe  dresser, 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not  ? 

\Throws  the  meat^  &*c.  at  them. 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all. 
You  heedless  joltheads  and  unmanner'd  slaves 
What,  do  you  grumble  ?     I  *11  be  with  you  straight 

Kath,  I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet :  1 

The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 

Pet,  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  *twas  burnt  and  dried  away  j 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it. 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger ; 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  fast,— 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric, — 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
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Be  patient ;  to-morrow 't  shall  be  mended, 
And,  for  this  night,  we  '11  fast  for  company : — 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Curtisl 

Nath.  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the  like  1 

Feter.  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 

Re-enter  Curtis. 

Gru.  Where  is  he? 

Curt.  In  lier  chamber, 
Making  a  sermon  of  continency  to  her ; 
And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates,  that  she,  poor  soul. 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak, 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away !  for  he  is  coming  hither.  [Exeunt, 

Re-enter  Petruchio. 
Pet.  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign, 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully. 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty ; 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  fiill-gorg'd. 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call ; 
That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites 
That  bate,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient 
She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat ; 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not ; 
As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 
I  '11  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed ; 
And  here  I  '11  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster, 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets : — 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly,  I  intend 
That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night : 
And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I  '11  rail  and  brawl. 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 
This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness ; 
And  thus  I  '11  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humour, — 
He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew, 
Now  let  him  speak :  'tis  charity  to  show.  \Exit 

SCENE  XL— Padua.    Before  Bashi^k'^  House. 

Enter  Tranio  and  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Is't  possible,  friend  Licio,  that  mistress  Bianca 
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Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ) 

I  tell  you,  Sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

Jffbr.  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said, 

Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

[T/uy  stand  aside 
Enter  61ANCA  and  Lucentio. 

Z«f.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you  read  % 

Bian,  What,  master,  read  you  1  first  resolve  me  thaL 

Luc,  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  Art  to  Love. 

Bian,  And  may  you  prove.  Sir,  master  of  your  art ! 

Luc.  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistress  of  my  heart. 

[T/iey  retire 

Hor.    [Coming fprward,^   Quick  proceeders,  many!     Now, 
tell  me,  I  pray, 
You  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
LoVd  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 

Tra,  O  despiteful  love !  unconstant  womankind  !-^ 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

HoK  Mistake  no  more :  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be ; 
But  one  that  scorns  to  live  in  this  disguise, 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman, 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  culUon  : 
Know,  Sir,  that  I  am  calFd  Hortensio, 

Tra,  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca ; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you, — if  you  be  so  contented, — 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever, 

Hor,  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court ! — Signior  Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more ;  but  do  forswear  her, 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her  withaL 

Tra,  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath, 
Never  to  marry  with  her,  though  she  would  entreat : 
Fie  on  her !  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Hor,  Would  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite  forsworn  1 
For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow, 
Ere  three  days  pass,  which  hath  as  long  lov*d  me> 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  disdainful  haggard. 
And  so  farewell,  signior  Lucentio. — 
Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks^ 
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Shall  win  my  love : — and  so  I  take  my  leave, 
In  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

[£xi/  HoRTENSio.     LucENTio  and  BiANCA  advance. 

Tra,  Mistress  Bianca,  bless  you  with  such  grace 
As  'longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case  I 
Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love  j 
And  have  forsworn  you,  with  Hortensio. 

Bian.  Tranio,  you  jest ;  but  have  you  both  forsworn  met 

Tra.  Mistress,  we  have. 

Luc.  Then  we  are  nd  of  Licio. 

Tra.  V  faith,  he  '11  have  a  lusty  widow  now. 
That  shall  be  woo*d  and  wedded  in  a  day, 

Bian,  God  give  him  joy  I 

Tra,  Ay,  and  he'll  tame  her. 

Bian,  He  says  so,  Tranio. 

Tra,  'Faith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  taming-schooL 

Bian,  The  taming-school  1  what,  is  there  such  a  placet 

Tra,  Ay,  mistress,  and  Petruchio  is  the  master , 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long. 
To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue. 

Enter  Biondello. 

Bian,  O  master,  master,  I  have  watch'd  so  long 
That  I  'm  dog-weary !  but  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  angel  coming  down  the  hill, 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra,  What  is  he,  Biondello  t 

Bion,  Master,  a  mercatantfe,  or  a  pedant, 
I  know  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel, 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Luc,  And  what  of  him,  Tranio  1 

Tra,  If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale, 
I  '11  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio ; 
And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Take  in  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

[Excuni  LucENTio  and  Bianca. 

Enter  a  Pedant. 

Fed,  God  save  you,  Sir  1 

Tra,  And  you.  Sir :  you  are  welcome. 

Travel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  farthest  1 

Fed,  Sir,  at  the  farthest  for  a  week  or  two ! 
But  then  up  farther,  and  as  far  as  Rome, 
And  so  to  Tripoli,  if  God  lend  me  life. 
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Tra,  What  countryman,  I  pray  I 

Fed.  Of  Mantua. 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  Sirl — marry,  God  forbid! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life  ? 

Ped.  My  life,  Sir !  how,  I  pray]  for  that  goes  hard. 

Tra,  'Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua.     Know  you  not  the  cause  % 
Your  ships  are  stay'd  at  Venice ;  and  the  duke, 
For  private  quarrel  'twixt  your  duke  and  him, 
Hath  publish'd  and  proclaimed  it  openly : 
'Tis  marvel ;  but  that  you  are  but  newly  come, 
You  might  have  heard  it  else  proclaimed  abouL 

Fed,  Alas,  Sir,  it  is  worse  for  me  than  so  I 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 

Tra,  Well,  Sir,  to  do  you  courtesy. 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  I  will  advise  you : — 
First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pisa  ? 

Fed,  Ay,  Sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been ; 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Tra.  Among  them,  know  you  one  Vincentio  1 

Fed,  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him ; 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra,  He  is  my  father.  Sir ;  and,  sooth  to  say, 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you, 

Bion,  [Aside,]  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster,  and  aU 
one. 

Tra.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity, 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes 
That  you  are  like  to  Sir  Vincentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake. 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodg'd  :— 
Look  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should ; 
You  understand  me.  Sir : — so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  city : 
If  this  be  courtesy.  Sir,  accept  of  it 

Fed,  O  Sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  Hfe  and  liberty. 

Tra,  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good. 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand ; 
My  father  is  here  looked  for  every  day. 
To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here : 
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In  all  these  circumstances  I II  instruct  you : 

Go  with  me,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE  IIL—A  Room  in  Petruchio's  House. 

Enter  Katharina  and  Grumio. 

Gru,  No,  no,  forsooth ;  I  dare  not,  for  my  life. 

Kath,  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite  appears : 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  1 
Beggars,  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 
Upon  entreaty  have  a  present  alms ; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 
But  I, — ^who  never  knew  how  to  entreat. 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat, — 
Am  starVd  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep ; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed : 
And  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wants, 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love ; 
As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep,  or  eat, 
'Twere  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death.^ 
I  pr'ythee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast ; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Gru.  What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot? 

Kath.  'Tis  passing  good :  I  pr'ythce  let  me  have  it 

Gru.  I  fear  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broil'd  1 

Kath,  I  like  it  well :  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  me. 

Gru,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear  'tis  choleric. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  mustaitil 

Kath.  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upoa 

Grti,  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 

Kath.  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard  rest 

Gru.  Nay,  then  I  will  not :  you  shall  have  the  mustard, 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Kath,  Then  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt 

Gru.  Why  then,  the  mustard  without  the  bee£ 

Kath.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding  slave, 

\Beats  him. 
That  feed'sc  me  with  .the  very  name  of  meat : 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery  1 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 

Enter  Petruchio  with  a  dish  of  meat;  and  HoRTENSIO, 

Fet.  How  fares  my  Katet    AVhat,  sweeting,  all  amort  I 
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Ilor,  Mistress,  what  cheer  t 

Kath,  'Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet,  Pluck  up  thy  spirits ;  look  cheerfully  upon  me. 
Here,  love ;  thou  seest  how  diligent  I  am, 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee : 

\Sds  the  dish  on  a  tabU. 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. 
What,  not  a  word  1    Nay  then,  thou  loVst  it  not ; 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proo£ — 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 

Kath,  .  I  pray  you,  let  it  stand. 

Pet,  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks  ; 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat 

Kath,  I  thank  you,  Sir. 

Hor,  Signior  Petruchio,  fie !  you  are  to  blame. — 
Come,  mistress  Kate,  I  '11  bear  you  company. 

Pet,  [Aside  to  him,]  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  thou  lov'st  me. 

[To  her,]  Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart ! 
Kate,  eat  apace : — and  now,  my  honey  love, 
Will  we  retum  unto  thy  father's  house, 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best. 
With  silken  coats,  and  cap^  and  golden  rings. 
With  ruflfs,  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales,  and  things ; 
With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery, 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 
What,  hast  thou  din'd  1    The  tailor  stays  thy  leisure, 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 

EnUr  Tailor. 

Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments ; 

Lay  forth  the  gown. — [Enter  Haberdasher.]     What  news  with 
you,  Sir? 

Hdb,  Here  is  the  cap*  your  worship  did  bespeak. 

Pet,  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer  ; 
A  velvet  dish : — fie,  fie !  'tis  lewd  and  filthy : 
Why,  tis  a  cockle  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap : 
Away  with  it !  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Kath,  I  '11  have  no  bigger :  this  doth  fit  the  time, 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet,  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one  too ; 
And  not  till  then. 

Hor.  [Aside,]      That  will  not  be  in  haste. 

Kath.  AVhy,  Sir|  I  trust  I  may  have  leave  to  speak  ; 
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And  speak  I  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe : 
Your  betters  have  endur'd  me  say  my  mind ; 
And  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart ; 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break : 
And  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet,  Why,  thou  sa/st  true ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-coffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie : 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  hk'st  it  not 

Kath.  Love  me  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap ; 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet,  Thy  gown  1  why,  ay : — come,  tailor,  let  us  see 't 

0  mercy,  God  I  what  masking  stuff  is  here? 
What 's  this  %  a  sleeve  1  *tis  like  a  demi-cannon : 
What !  up  and  down,  carved  like  an  apple-tart  % 
Here 's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash. 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop : — 

Why,  what,  o'  devil's  name,  tailor,  calFst  thou  this  1 

Hor.  \A5ide,\  I  see,  she 's  like  to  have  neither  cap  nor  gown. 
Tai,  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well, 

According  to  the  fashion,  and  the  time. 

Pet,  Marry,  and  did ;  but  if  you  be  remembered, 

1  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home. 

For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom.  Sir : 
I  '11  none  of  it :  hence  I  make  your  best  of  it 

Kath,  I  never  saw  a  better-fashion'd  gown, 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable : 
Belike  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Pet,  Why,  true ;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet  of  thee. 

Tai,  She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a  puppet  of  her. 

Pet,  O  monstrous  arrogance  1    Thou  hest,  thou  thread, 
Thou  thimble. 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail  t 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou ! 
BraVd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread  1 
Away !  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant ; 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard, 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv'st  I 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her  gown.  * 

Tai,  Your  worship  is  deceiVd ;  the  gown  is  made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction : 
Grumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 
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Gru,  I  gave  him  no  order ;  I  gave  him  the  stuff. 

Tai.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made  t 

Gru,  Many,  Sir,  with  needle  and  thread 

Tai,  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut  1 

Gru,  Thou  hast  faced  many  things. 

Tai,  I  have. 

Gru,  Face  not  me :  thou  hast  braved  many  men ;  brave  not  me : 
I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved.  I  say  unto  thee, — I  bid  thy 
master  cut  out  the  gown ;  but  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces : 
ergo^  thou  liest 

Tai,  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to  testify. 

Pet,  Read  it. 

Gru,  The  note  lies  in's  throat,  if  he  say  I  said  so. 

Tai,  \Reads!\  "  Imprimis^  a  loose-bodied  gown : " — 

Gru.  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,  sew  me  in  the  skirts 
of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death  with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread  :  I  said, 
a  gown. 

Pet  Proceed. 

Tai.  \Reads?^  "  With  a  small  compassed  cape : " — 

Gru,  I  confess  the  cape. 

Tai,  \Reads:\  "  With  a  trunk  sleeve  :  "— 

Gru,  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tai,  \Reads!\  *'  The  sleeves  curiously  cut" 

Pet.  Ay,  there 's  the  villany. 

Gru.  Error  i*  the  bill.  Sir ;  error  i'  the  bill.  I  commanded  the 
sleeves  should  be  cut  out,  and  sewed  up  again ;  and  that  I  '11  prove 
upon  thee,  though  thy  httle  finger  be  armed  in  a  thimble. 

Tai,  This  is  trup  that  I  say :  an  I  had  thee  in  place  where,  thou 
shouldst  know  it. 

Gru,  I  am  for  thee  straight ;  take  thou  the  bill,  give  me  thy  mete- 
yard,  and  spare  not  me. 

Hor.  God-a-mercy,  Grumio !  then  he  shall  have  no  odds. 

Pet,  Well,  Sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 

Gru,  You  are  i'  the  right.  Sir :  'tis  for  my  mistress. 

Pet,  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use. 

Gru,  Villain,  not  for  thy  life  :  take  up  my  mistress'  gowu  for  thy 
master's  use  I 

Pet,  Why,  Sir,  what 's  your  conceit  in  that  % 

Gru,  O,  Sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think  for : 
Take  up  my  mistress'  gown  to  his  master's  use ! 
O,  fie,  fie,  fie  1 

Pet,  \Aside.\  Hortensio,  say  thou  wilt  see  the  tailor  paid. — 

\To  Tailor.]  Go,  take  it  hence ;  be  gone,  and  say  no  more. 
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Hot.   [Aside  to  Tailor.]  Tailor,  I  '11  pay  thee  for  thy  gown 
to-morrow : 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words : 
Away,  I  say ;  commend  me  to  thy  master. 

\Exeunt  Tailor  and  Haberdasher. 

Pet.  Well,  come,  my  Kate ;  we  will  unto  your  father's, 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments : 
Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor ; 
For  'tb  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich : 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  1 
O,  no,  good  Kate ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array. 
If  thou  account*st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me ; 
And  therefore  frolic :  we  will  hence  forthwith. 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house. — 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him  ; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end ; 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot — 
Let's  see ;  I  think  'tis  now  some  seven  o'clock. 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner-time. 

Kath,  I  dare  assure  you.  Sir,  'tis  almost  two ; 
And  'twill  be  supper-time  ere  you  come  there. 

Pet.  It  shall  be  seven,  ere  I  go  to  horse : 
Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do. 
You  are  still  crossing  it — Sirs,  let 't  alone : 
I  will  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do. 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Ifor.  Why,  so !  this  gallant  will  command  the  sun.    [Exeunt 

SCENE  IV.— Padua.    Before  Baptista's  House. 

Enter  Tranio,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  like  ViNCENTlo. 

Tra.  Sir,  this  is  the  house :  please  it  you,  that  I  call  1 
Ped.  Ay,  what  else  %  and,  but  I  be  deceived, 

Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me. 

Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 

Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus. 

Tra.  *Tis  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any  casej 

With  such  austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 

2  T 
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Fed,  I  warrant  yoiL     But,  Sir,  here  comes  your  boy  ; 
'Twere  good,  he  were  schooFd. 

Enter  BiONDELLO. 

Tra,  Fear  you  not  him. — Sirrah  Biondello, 
Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you : 
Imagine  'twere  the  right  Vincentio. 

Bion,  Tut !  fear  not  me. 

Tra,  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista  f 

Bion,  I  told  him  that  your  father  was  at  Venice ; 
And  that  you  look'd  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 

Tra,  Thou'rt  a  tall  fellow :  \Gives  mofuy,]  hold  thee  that  to 
drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista : — Set  your  countenance,  Sir. — 

£nfer  Baptista  and  Lucentio. 

Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met — 

[To  the  Pedant]  Sir,  this  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of: 

I  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now, 

Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Fed,  Soft,  son  !— 
Sir,  by  your  leave :  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio 
Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself. 
And, — for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you. 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter. 
And  she  to  him, — to  stay  him  not  too  long, 
I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care. 
To  have  him  match'd ;  and, — ^if  you  please  to  like 
No  worse  than  I, — up>on  some  agreement. 
Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestow'd ; 
For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well 

Bap,  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say : 
Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  welL 
Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him, 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections : 
And  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  thi^ 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him. 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower. 
The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  done  : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent 

Tra,  I  thank  you,  Sir.     Where,  then,  do  you  know  bes^ 
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We  be  affied,  and  such  assurance  ta'en, 

As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand  1 
Bap,  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio  ;  for,  you  know, 

Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants : 

Besides,  old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still ; 

And,  happily,  we  might  be  interrupted. 
Tra,  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you  : 

There  doth  my  father  lie ;  and  there,  this  nighty 

We  *11  pass  the  business  privately  and  well 

Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here ; 

My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 

The  worst  is  this, — that,  at  so  slender  warning, 

You  *re  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 
Bap»  It  likes  me  well — Cambio,  hie  you  home, 

And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 

And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happenM, — 

Lucentio's  father  isarriVd  in  Padua, 

And  how  she 's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife^ 
Luc.  \Aside!\  I  pray  the  gods  she  may  with  all  my  heart ! 
Tra,  [Aside  /^  Luc]  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone. — 

Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  1 

Welcome !  one  mess  is  Hke  to  be  your  cheer : 

Come,  Sir ;  we  will  better  it  in  Pisa. 
Bap,  I  follow  you.  \Exiunt  Tranio,  Pedant,  and  Baptista. 

Bian,  Cambio! — 
Luc,  What  sa/st  thou,  Biondello  1 
Bion,  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon  you  ? 
Luc,  Biondello,  what  of  that  % 

Bion,  'Faith,  nothing  ;  but  he  has  left  me  here  behind,  to  expound 
the  meaning  or  moral  of  his  signs  and  tokens. 
Luc,  I  pray  thee,  moraUze  them. 

Bion,  Then  thus.      Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with  the  deceiving 
father  of  a  deceitful  son. 
Luc,  And  what  of  him  % 

m 

Bion,  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to  the  supper. 

Luc,  And  then  % — 

Bion,  The  old  priest  at  St  Luke's  church  is  at  your  command  at 
all  hours. 

Luc,  And  what  of  all  this  \ 

Bion,  I  cannot  tell ;  expect  they  are  busied  about  a  counterfeit 
assurance :  take  you  assurance  of  her,  cumprivikgio  ad  itnprimendum 
solium :  to  the  church ; — take  the  priest,  clerk,  and  some  sufficient 
honest  witnesses. 

If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to  say, 
But  b'd  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day.  [Goifig, 
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Ltu.  Hearest  thou,  Biondellol 

Bion.  I  cannot  tarry :  I  knew  a  wench  married  in  an  afternoon 
as  she  went  to  the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit ;  and  so  may 
you,  Sir :  and  so,  adieu,  Sir.  My  master  hath  appointed  zne  to  go 
to  St  Luke's,  to  bid  the  priest  be  ready  to  come  against  you  come 
with  your  appendix.  \Exit, 

Luc,  I  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented : 

She  will  be  pleased ;  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt  ? 

Hap  what  hap  may,  I  '11  roundly  go  about  h^r : 

It  shall  go  hard,  if  Cambio  go  without  her,  [Exit, 


SCENE  Y.—A  public  Road, 

Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Hortensio. 
Pet,  Come  on,  o*  God*s  name ;  once  more  toward  our  father's. 

Good  lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon ! 
Kath,  The  moon !  the  sun  :  it  is  not  moonlight  now. 
Fet,  I  say  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright 
Kath.  I  know  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright. 
Fet.  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that 's  myself, 

It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list, 

Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house. — 

Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. — 

Evermore  cross'd,  and  cross'd  ;  nothing  but  cross'd  I 
Jlor.  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 
Kath,  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come  so  far. 

And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please : 

An  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle. 

Henceforth,  I  vow,  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 
Pet,  I  say  it  is  the  moon. 

Kath.  I  know  it  is  the  moon. 

Pet,  Nay,  then  you  lie :  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 
Kath.  Then  God  be  bless'd,  it  is  the  blessed  sun : — 

But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not ; 

And  the  moon  changes,  eveii  as  your  mind. 

What  you  "will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is ; 

And  so,  it  shall  be  so  for  Katharine. 
Jlor.  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways ;  the  field  is  won. 
Pet.  Well,  forward,  forward !  thus  the  bowl  should  run, 

And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias. — 

But  soft !  company  is  coming  here. 

Enter  ViNCENTio,  in  a  travelling  dresu 

[72?  ViNCENTio.]  Good-morrow,  gentle  mistress :  where  away 
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Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too, 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  1 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks ! 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty, 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face  ? — 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee. — 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

Hor,  'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a  woman  of  him. 

Kath.  Young  budding  virgin,  fair  and  fresh  and  sweet, 
Whither  away ;  or  where  is  thy  abode  ? 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child ; 
Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bed-fellow  1 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  Kate  !  I  hope  thou  art  not  mad : 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered  ; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  sa/st  he  is. 

Kath,  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes, 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun. 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green : 
Now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  reverend  father ; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 

Pd.  Do,  good  old  grandsire ;  and  withal  make  known 
Which  way  thou  travell'st :  if  along  with  us. 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

Vin,  Fair  Sir,  and  you  my  merry  mistress. 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amaz'd  me, 
My  name  is  caird  Vincentio ;  my  dwelling,  Pisa ; 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua ;  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 

Pet.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Vin,  Lucentio,  gentle  Sir. 

Pet  Happily  met ;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
I  may  entitle  thee  my  loving  father : 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman. 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married.     Wonder  not, 
Nor  be  not  grieved :  she  is  of  good  esteem, 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth ; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio : 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son. 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 

Vin.  But  is  this  truel  or  is  it  else  your  pleasure, 
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Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 

Upon  the  company  you  overtake  1 
Hor,  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 
Pet  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof; 

For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

\Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Vincentio. 
HoK  Well,  Petruchio,  this  has  put  me  in  heart 

Have  to  my  widow !  and  if  she  be  froward, 

Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward.  \^Exit 


'^S^ 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — Padua,     Be/ore  Lucentio*s  House, 

Enter  on  one  side  BlONDELLO,  LUCENTIO,  and  BlANCA ;  Gremio  walking 

on  the  other  side, 

Bion,  Softly  and  swiftly.  Sir ;  for  the  priest  is  ready. 

Luc.  I  fly,  Biondello:  but  they  may  chance  to  need    thee  at 
home ;  therefore  leave  us. 

Bian.  Nay,  faith,  I  '11  see  the  church  o'  your  back ;   and    then 
come  back  to  my  master  as  soon  as  I  can. 

[Exeunt  Lucentio,  Bianca,  and  Biondello. 

Gre.  I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this  while. 

Enter  PETRUCHIO,  Katharina,  Vincentio,  and  Attendants. 
Fet,  Sir,  here 's  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio's  house  : 

My  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market-place  ; 

Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you.  Sir. 
Vin,  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before  you  go : 

I  think  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here, 

And,  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward.  [JCnocl-s, 

Gre.  They  're  busy  within  ;  you  were  best  knock  louder. 

Enter  Pedant  above^  at  a  window. 

Fed.  \Vhat's  he,  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat  down  the  gate  ? 

Vin.  Is  signior  Lucentio  within,  Sirl 

Fed.  He 's  within.  Sir ;  but  not  to  be  spoken  withal. 

Vin.  What  if  a  itian  bring  him  a  hundred  pound  or  two,  to  make 
merry  withal  1 

Fed.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself:  he  shall  need  none, 
so  long  as  I  live. 

Fet.  Nay,  I  told  you  your  son  was  well  beloved  in  Padua. — Do 
you  hear,  Sir? — to  leave  frivolous  circumstances, — I  pray  you,  tell 
signior  Lucentio,  that  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  is  here  at 
tlie  door  to  speak  with  him. 
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Fed.  Thou  liest :  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  here  looking 
out  at  the  window. 

Vin,  Art  thou  his  father  1 

Pid,  Ay,  Sir ;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may  believe  her. 

Pet,  [To  ViNCEN.]  Why,  how  now,  gentleman!  why,  this  is  flat 
knavery,  to  take  upon  you  another  man's  name. 

Ped.  Lay  hands  on  the  villain.  I  beUeve,  'a  means  to  cozen  some- 
body in  this  city  under  my  countenance. 

Re-ent€r  BlONDELLO. 

Bum,  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  together :  God  send  'em 
good  shipping ! — But  who  is  here  ?  mine  old  master,  Vincentio !  now 
we  are  undone,  and  brought  to  nothing. 

Vin,  \Seeing  BiON.]  Come  hither,  crack-hemp. 

Bion,  I  hope  I  may  choose,  Sir. 

Vin,  Come  hither,  you  rogue.     What,  have  you  forgot  me  1 

Bion,  Forgot  you !  no,  Sir :  I  could  not  forget  you,  for  I  never 
saw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

Vin,  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou  never  see  thy  master's 
father,  Vincentio? 

Bion,  What,  my  old,  worshipful  old  master  ?  yes,  marr}'.  Sir :  see 
where  he  looks  out  of  the  window. 

Vin,  Is 't  so,  indeed  ?  \Beats  Biondello. 

Bion,  Help,  help,  help !  here 's  a  madman  will  murder  me. 

\Exit, 

Ped,  Help,  son !  help,  signior  Baptista  I      [Exit  from  the  window. 

Pet,  Pr'ythee,  Kate,  let 's  stand  aside,  and  see  the  end  of  this  con- 
troversy. [T/tey  retire. 

Re-enter  Vt^zni  below ;  Baptista,  Tranio,  <j;i</ Servants. 

Tra.  Sir,  what  are  you,  that  offer  to  beat  my  servant? 

Vin,  What  am  I,  Sir !  nay,  what  are  you,  Sir? — O  immortal  gdds ! 
O  fine  villain  I  A  silken  doublet !  a  velvet  hose !  a  scarlet  cloak  1 
and  a  copatain  hat ! — O,  I  am  undone !  I  am  undone  1  while  I  play 
the  good  husband  at  home,  my  son  and  my  servant  spend  all  at  the 
university. 

Tra.  How  now!  what's  the  matter? 

Bap,  What,  is  the  man  lunatic? 

Tra,  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by  your  habit,  but 
your  words  show  you  a  madman.  Why,  Sir,  what  'cems  it  you  if  I 
wear  pearl  and  gold  ?  I  thank  my  good  father,  I  am  able  to  main- 
tain it 

Vin,  Thy  father !     O  villain  I  he  is  a  sail-maker  in  Bergamo. 

Bap,  You  mistake,  Sir,  you  mistake,  Sir.  Pray,  what  do  you  think 
is  his  name? 
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Vin,  His  name !  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name :  I  have  brought  him 
up  ever  since  he  was  three  years  old,  and  his  name  is  Tranio. 

Fed,  Away,  away,  mad  ass !  his  name  is  Lucentio ;  and  he  is  mine 
only  son,  and  heir  to  the  lands  of  me,  signior  Vincentia 

Vin,  Lucentio  1  O,  he  hath  murdered  his  master  \ — Lay  hold  on 
him,  I  charge  you,  in  the  duke's  name. — O  my  son,  my  son ! — tell 
me,  thou  villain,  where  is  my  son  Lucentio  % 

Tra,  Call  forth  an  officer. 

EttUr  ont  with  an  Officer. 

Carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  jaiL — Father  Baptista,  I  charge  you  see 
that  he  be  forthcoming. 

Vin,  Carry  me  to  the  jail  I 

Gn.  Stay,  officer :  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bap,  Talk  not,  signior  Gremio :  I  say  he  shall  go  to  prison. 

Gre,  Take  heed,  signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be  cony-catched  in  this 
business :  I  dare  swear  this  is  the  right  Vincentio. 

Fed,  Swear,  if  thou  darest. 

Gre,  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it. 

Tra,  Then  thou  wert  best  say,  that  1  am  not  Lucentio 

Gre,  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  signior  Lucentio. 

Bap,  Away  with  the  dotard !  to  the  jail  with  him  I 

Vin,  Thus  strangers  may  be  haled  and  abused : — O  monstrous 
villain  1 

Re-enter  BlONDELLO.  with  LuCENTiO  and  Bl\NCA. 

Bion,  O,  we  are  spoiled  !  and  yonder  he  is ;  deny  him,  forswear 
him,  or  else  we  are  all  undone. 
Luc,  [Kneeling!]  Pardon,  sweet  father. 
Vin,  Lives  my  sweet  son  ? 

[BlONDELLO,  Tranio,  and  Pedant  run  out 
Bian,  [JCnee/ing.]  Pardon,  dear  father. 
Bap,  How  hast  thou  offended  ? — 

Where  is  Lucentio  1 
Luc,  Here 's  Lucentio, 

Eight  son  to  the  right  Vincentio  ; 

That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine, 

While  counterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  cyne. 
Gre,  Here 's  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  deceive  us  all  1 
Vin,  Where  is  that  damned  villain,  Tranio, 

That  fac'd  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  so) 
Bap,  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio  ? 
Bian,  Cambio  is  changed  into  Lucentio. 
Luc.  Love  wrought  these  miracles.    Bianca's  love 

Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
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While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town ; 
And  happily  I  have  arrivM  at  the  last 
Unto  the  wishbd  haven  of  my  bliss. 
^Vhat  Tranio  did,  myself  enforced  him  to ; 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 
Vin.  I  '11  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have  sent  me  to  the 
jail. 

Map.  [To  LucENTio.]  But  do  you  hear,  Sir?    Have  you  married 
my  daughter  without  asking  my  good-will  ? 

Vin,  Fear  not,  Baptista ;  we  will  content  you,  go  to  j  but  1  will  in, 
to  be  revenged  for  this  villany.  [£xi/. 

Bap,  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery.  [Exit 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca  j  thy  father  will  not  frown. 

[Exeunt  Luc.  and  Bian. 
Gre,  My  cake  is  dough :  but  I  '11  in  among  the  rest ; 

Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast  [Exit. 

Petruchio  and  Katharina  advance. 

Kath.  Husband,  let's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of  this  ado. 
Pet  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will 
Kath.  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street  1 
Pet.  What,  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  1 
Kath.  No,  Sir,  God  forbid ;  but  ashamed  to  kiss. 
Pet.  Why  then,  let 's  home  again. — Come,  sirrah,  let 's  away. 
'      Kath.  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss :  now  pray  thee,  love,  stay. 
Pet.  Is  not  this  well  ? — Come,  my  sweet  Kate : 

Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Lucentio*s  House. 

A  Banquet  set  out  Enter  Bavtista,  ViNCENTio,  Gremio,  tAe  Pedant,  Lucf.n'- 
Tio,  BiANCA,  Petrtjchio,  Katharina,  Hortensio,  and  Widow.  Trank^, 
BlONDELLO,  Grumio,  and  others^  attending. 

Luc.  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes  agree : 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done, 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown. — 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome, 
While  I  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thine— 
Brother  Petruchio, — sister  Katharina, — 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow,— 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house : 
My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up. 
After  our  great  good  cheer.     Pray  you,  sit  down ; 
For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat.  [T/iey  sit  at  tabic. 

Pet  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat ! 
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Bap,  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Fetruchio. 

Pet,  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 

Hor,  For  both  our  sakes,  I  would  that  word  were  true. 

Pet  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his  widow. 

Wid.  Then  never  trust  me,  if  I  be  afeard. 

Pet  You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense  : 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 

Wid,  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round. 

Pet  Roundly  replied. 

Kath,  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that  ? 

Wid,  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 

Pet,  Conceives  by  me ! — How  likes  Hortensio  that  1 

Hor,  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her  tale. 

Pet,  Very  well  mended. — Kiss  him  for  that,  good  widow. 

Kath,  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round  : — 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that 

Wid.  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew. 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  woe : 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 

Kath,  A  very  mean  meaning. 

Wid,  Right,  I  mean  you. 

Kath,  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  respecting  you. 

Pet  To  her,  Kate  1 

Hor,  To  her,  widow ! 

Pet,  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put  her  down. 

Hor,  That 's  my  office. 

Pet,  Spoke  like  an  officer : — Ha'  to  thee,  lad. 

\prinks  to  Hortensio. 

Bap,  How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted  folks  ? 

Gre,  Believe  me.  Sir,  they  butt  together  well. 

Bian,  Head  and  butt !  a  hasty-witted  body 
Would  say,  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 

Vin.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awaken'd  you  ? 

Bian,  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me ;  therefore  I  '11  sleep  again. 

Pet  Nay,  that  you  shall  not :  since  you  have  begun. 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two. 

Bian,  Am  I  your  bird  ?    I  mean  to  shift  my  bush, 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow. — 
You  are  welcome  alL    \Exeunt  Bianca,  Katharina,  ««^Widow. 

Pet,  She  hath  prevented  me. — Here,  signior  Tranio ; 
This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her  not ; 
Therefore  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'd. 

Tra,  O  Sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  his  greyhound, 
^Vhich  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 
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Pet  A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. 

Tra,  'Tis  well,  Sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself: 
'Tis  thought  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

Bap,  O  ho,  Petruchio  I    Tranio  hits  ypu  now. 

Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio. 

Hor,  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  yy\  herel 

Pet,  'A  has  a  little  gaird  ihe,  I  confess ; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
Tis  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 

Pet,  Well,  I  say  no :  and  therefore,  for  assurance. 
Let 's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife ; 
And  he  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her, 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 

Hor,  Content     What  is  the  wager  ? 

Luc,  Twenty  crowns. 

Pet,  Twenty  crowns ! 
I  '11  venture  so  much  of  my  hawk  or  hound, 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 

Luc,  A  hundred  then. 

Hor,  Content 

Pet,  A  match !  'tis  done. 

Hor,  Who  shall  begin  1 

Luc,  That  will  I.— 

Go,  Biondello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 

Bion,  I  go.  \Exit. 

Bap,  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comes. 

Luc,  I  '11  have  no  halves ;  I  '11  bear  it  all  myself. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

How  now !  what  newsl 

Bion,  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 

That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pet,  How !  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come  I 
Is  that  an  answer? 

Gre,  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too : 

Pray  God,  Sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet,  I  hope,  better. 

Hor,  Sirrah  Biondello,  go  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  \ExU  Biondeuxx 

Pet,  O  ho !  entreat  her  I 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 
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Hon  I  am  afraid,  Sir, 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  wUl  not  be  entreated. 

Re-enter  BlONDELLO. 

Now,  where 's  my  wife  1 

Bion.  She  says  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in  hand  : 
She  will  not  come ;  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 

Pet,  Worse  and  worse ;  she  will  not  come  ?     O  vile. 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endur'd ! — 
Sirrah  Grumio,  go  to  your  mistress ;  say, 
I  command  her  come  to  me,  \Exit  GRUMia 

Hor.  I  know  her  answer. 

Pet  Whatt 

HoK  She  will  not. 

Pet,  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 

Bap.  Now,  by  my  holidame,  here  comes  Katharina ! 

Re-enter  Katharina. 

Kath,  What  is  your  will,  Sir,  that  you  send  for  me  ? 

Pet,  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio^s  wife  ? 

Kath,  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire. 

Pet,  Go,  fetch  them  hither :  if  they  deny  to  come, 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  husbands : 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight.  \Exit  Katharina. 

Luc,  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

Hor,  And  so  it  is :  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pd.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet  life. 
An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy ; 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that 's  sweet  and  happy. 

Bap,  Now,  fair  befall  thee,  good  Petruchio  1 
The  wager  thou  hast  won  ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns ; 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter. 
For  she  is  chang'd,  as  she  had  never  been. 

Pet,  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet, 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience, 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 
See,  where  she  comes,  and  brings  your  froward  wivc« 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. — 

Re-enter  Katharina,  vfith  Bianca  and  Widow. 
Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not : 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot 

[Katharina /i///j  offhercap^  and  throws  it  dowru 
Wid,  Lord  I  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh, 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass ! 


*•-, 
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Bian,  Fie !  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  thist 

Luc,  I  would  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too  * 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Hath  cost  me  a  hundred  crowns  since  supper-time. 

Bian.  The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my  duty. 

Fa,  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  these  headstrong  women 
What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 

Wid,  Come,  come,  you're  mocking :  we  will  have  no  telling. 

Bet,  Come  on,  I  say ;  and  first  begin  with  her. 
Wid.  She  shall  not. 

Bet.  I  say  she  shall : — and  first  begin  with  her, 

Kath,  Fie,  fie  1  unknit  that  threatening  unkind  brow  ^ 
And  dart  not  scomfiil  glances  from  those  eyes, 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor : 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads ; 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds ; 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 
A  woman  moVd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper. 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for  the^ 
And  for  thy  maintenance ;  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour  both  by  sea  and  land. 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold. 
Whilst  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe ; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  tliy  hands. 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience, — 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince. 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband  j 
And,  when  she  *s  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour. 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will. 
What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel. 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  1 — 
I  am  asham'd  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war,  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace ; 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway. 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth. 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world. 
But  that  our  soft  conditions,  and  our  hearts, 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  1 
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Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms  I 

My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours. 

My  heart  as  great,  my  reason,  haply,  more, 

To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown : 

But  now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws ; 

Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare, — 

That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  indeed  least  are. 

Then  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot ; 

And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot  ; 

In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please, 

My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 

Pet  Why,  there 's  a  wench ! — Come  on,  and  kiss  me,  Kate. 

Luc,  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad ;  for  thou  shalt  ha 't. 

Vin,  'Tis  a  good  hearing,  when  children  are  toward. 

Luc.  But  a  harsh  hearing,  when  women  are  froward. 

Pet,  Come,  Kate,  we'll  to  bed. — 
We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped. 
Twas  I  won  the  wager,  \To  Lucentio.]  though  you  hit  the 

white ; 
And,  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good  night ! 

\Eo(xunt  Petruchio  and  Kath. 

Hor,  Now,  go  thy  ways ;  thou  hast  tam'd  a  curst  shrew. 

Luc.  'Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will  be  tam'd  so. 

[E.xcunt, 
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GLOSSARY. 


ikiiATB.  To  cast  down  in  spirit,  Corio.  iiL  3 ; 
to  curtail,  Mida.  N.  iii.  a. 

AoATBD.    Depressed,  subdued,  Corio.  iii.  3. 

Abhor.    To  reject,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Abode.  To  bode  or  forebode,  3  Hen.  VI.  v. 
6.  Hen.  VIII.  i.  x. 

ABRiOGMBrrr.  A  term  for  a  dramatic  per- 
formance, Mids.  N.  V.  X.  Applied  in  a  simi> 
lar  sense  to  an  actor.  Ham.  ii.  a. 

AiissY-BOOK.  An  A  B  C-book,  John  i.  i. 

AoY.    To  abide,  Mids.  N.  iii.  a. 

AcciTB.    To  summon,  a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  a  &  ▼.  a. 

AccusK.     For  accusation,  a  Hen.  VI.  iii.  x. 

AcKNowN.  Acknowledgly  acquainted,  0th. 
iii.  3. 

AcoNiTUM.  Aconite;  wolfsbane.  A  poison- 
ous herb,  a  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4. 

AcKoss.  Used  upon  a  failure  in  attempt  at 
repartee ;  an  allusion  to  jousting.  All 's  W. 
ii.  z. 

AcTURB.   Action,  Lovers'  Comp.  aj, 

AuAMAKT.  The  old  term  for  the  magnet, 
Mids.  N.  ii.  2,  Tr.  Cr.  iii.  a. 

Addiction.  Inclination ;  being  given  or  ad- 
dicted to,  0th.  ii.  a. 

Addition.  Title,  or  mark  of  distinction,  Tr. 
Cr.  i.  a,  Ham.  i.  4,  Lear  ii.  a. 

AooRBST.   Ready,  ptepared,  Mids.  N.  v.  x. 

Advicb.    Consideration,  Two  Gen.  V  ii.  4. 

AoviSBD.  Sometimes  used  for  cautious,  cir- 
cumspect, a  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4.  At  other», 
used  for  awarel  informed,  conscious  of,  2 
Hen.VI.ii.  i.  Mrs  Quickly  says— "A  e  you 
aviud  o'  that?"  in  the  same  sense.  Me;*. 
Wives  L  4. 

Affbction.    Affectation,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  z. 

Afprction.  Used  for  constitutional  inclina- 
tion, tendency;  involuntary  sympathy  or 
antipathy,  Mer.  Ven.  iv.  z. 

Affbctionbd.   Affected,  Tw.  N.  ii.  3. 

Affects.  Affections,  passions,  0th.  i.  3,  Rich. 
II.  i.  4.    [In  some  editions  "effects."] 

A^pbu'd.     Confirmed,  substaotiatad,  Macb. 


ArriK'o.  Joined  by  affinity,  bound,  Tr.  Cr.  L 
3,  0th.  u  z  &  ii.  3,  Ham.  iv.  z. 

Affront.  To  confront ;  meet  face  to  faoa, 
Win.  T.  ▼.  I,  Cymb.  ▼.  3,  Ham.  iii.  z. 
"Affronted,-  Tr.  Cr.  iii.  a. 

Afpv.  To  betroth ;  trust,  or  confide  in,  a  Hen. 
VI.  iv.  i,  Tit.  And.  L  1. 

Agatb.  Used  in  allusion  to  a  small  person ;  re- 
ferring to  the  figures  cut  upon  agates  for 
rings.  Much  Ado  iii.  z,  a  Hen.  IV.  i.  a. 

Aglbt-baby.  a  point  for  fa.stening  dress, 
from  Fr.  AiguUUtU,  a  tag;  and  from  the 
tags,  or  points,  being  frequently  in  the 
form  of  small  figures,  Tam.  S.  i.  a. 

Agnize.  To  recognize,  or  acknowledge,  0th. 

i.  3. 
A-GOOD.  In  good  earnest,  heartily,  Two  Gen. 

V.  iv.  4. 

AiERY.  (Spelt  also  Ejrry,  from  Teutonic  Byren, 
eggs.)  A  brood  of  eagles,  or  hawks,  Rich. 
III.  i.  3,  Ham.  iL  a.  * 

Aim.  '*  Cry  aim :"  a  term  in  archery  of  en- 
couragement, Mer.  W.  ii.  3  &  iiL  a. 

Aim.  Guess,  conjecture.  Two  Gen.  V.  iii.  z, 
Jul.  Caes.  i.  a,  0th.  i.  3. 

Aldbruepbst.   Most  dearly  beloved,  a  Hen. 

VI.  i.  z. 

A'-LiPB.  Exceedingly;  as  my  life,  Win.  T. 
iv.  3. 

Ai.L-HALLOWN  SuMMBR.  A  Uto  Summer; 
All-Hallows,  or  All-Saints,  occurring  oa 
the  zst  Nov.,  X  Hen.  IV.  L  a. 

Allow.  To  approve,  Lear  ii.  4. 

Allowance.    Approbation,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  3. 

All-thing.   Every  way,  Macb.  iii.  z. 

Althea.  Johnson  was  the  first  of  the  com- 
mentators to  tell  us  that  "Shakespeare  is 
here  mistaken  in  his  mythology;"  as  it 
was  not  Althea,  but  Hecuba,  who  dreamed 
that  she  was  delivered  of  a  firebrand.  It 
is  not  Shakespeare,  but  (most  appropriately 
and  characteristically,— a  boy  who  has 
picked  up  a  smattering  of  knowledge)  the 
page,  who  trips;  as  Prince  Hal  points  out 
by  ironically  paying  the  lad  for  hia  "good 
iaterpreutioB,"  a  Hen.  IV.  ii  a.     l^iit 

au 
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Sbakespeare  knew  the  story  of  Althea,  wit- 
ness the  passage  in  the  eiirlier-written  play, 
2  Hen.  VI.  i.  i. 

Amaimon.  The  name  of  a  Fiend,  Mer.  W.  ii. 
2,  I  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Ames-acb.  The  two  Aces;  from  the  Lat. 
AmbOf  both.  All's  W.  ii.  3. 

Amort.  Dead,  dispirited.  Tarn.  S.  iv.  3, 
I  Hen.  VI.  iii.  a. 

Anchor.  Abbreviation  of  Anchoret,  Her- 
mit, Ham.  iii.  3. 

Ancient.   En.sign ;  also  ensign-bearer,  z  Hen. 

IV.  iv.  3,  0th.  L  z  &  ii.  3. 

Akdrbn.  Holinshed  (Shakespeare's  autho- 
rity) gives  this  as  the  name  for  the  valley  of 
Ardren  ;  which,  lying  between  Guynes  and 
Ardres  (the  former  then  belonging  to  the 
English,  and  the  latter  to  the  French),  was 
a  fitting  spot  for  the  interview  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.,  Hen.  VIII. 
L  I. 

Ancbl.  a  coin,  value  near  ten  shillings.  Used 
punningly  in  3  Hen.  IV.  i.  2.  Used  in  Tsun. 
S.  iv.  a  ("ancient  Angel")  for  a  good  old 
sou). 

A.NCLE.  Fishing  apparatus;  used  metaphori- 
cally. Win.  T.  iv.  x.  Ham.  v.  2. 

Antre.    a  cavern,  Oth.  i.  3. 

Appbach.  To  impeach,  accuse,  Rich.  II.  v.  a. 

Appbal.  To  accuse.  Rich.  II.  i.  z. 

Appeared.  Made  manifest,  Corio.  iv.  3. 

Appears.  Shows,  makes  manifei^t  or  appa- 
rent, Cymb.  iv.  3. 

ArPSKiL.    Peril,  Tim.  A.  i.  3. 

Applbjohn.  a  favourite  apple,  z  Hen.  IV. 
iii.  3,  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

AprREHENSiON.  Uscd  in  the  sense  of  brain- 
conceit,  or  faculty  for  sarcastic  sayings, 
Much  Ado  iii.  4.  Sarcasm,  taunting  impu- 
tation, 1  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4. 

Apprehensive.  Quick  in  understanding,  3 
Hen.  IV.  iv.  3. 

Approbation.  Used  in  the  sense  of  proving, 
or  establishing  by  proof.  Win.  T.  ii.  z,  Hen 

V.  i.  3. 

Approop.  Approbation,  Mea.  M.  ii.  4,  All's 
W.  i.  a.  Ant.  CI.  iii.  a. 

Aqua-vit.«.  An  old  term  for  Brandy,  or 
other  spirituous  liquor,  Tw.  N.  ii.  5,  Rom. 
J.  iii.  3  &  iv.  5. 

Arch.    Principal,  leader,  chief,  Lear  ii.  z. 

Argal.  a  corruption  of  the  Lat.  word  Ergo, 
therefore.  Ham.  v.  i. 

Arcier.  The  old  name  for  Algiers,  Temp, 
i.  2. 

Argosies.  Merchant  vessels,  Mer.  Veo.  L  z  & 
V.  z.  Tarn.  S.  ii.  z. 

Arm-gaunt.  Probably  a  misprint  for  "  ram- 
pant," formerly  i>pelt  "rampaunt,"  Ant.  CI. 
i.  5. 

Aroint.  Avaunt,  Macb.  i.  3,  Lear  iii.  4,  (Song.) 

Articuimtb.  To  enter  into  articles  of  agree- 
ment, Corio.  i.  9,  z  Hen.  IV.  v.  z. 

Ascaunt.  Aslant,  across,  Ham.  iv.  7. 

As  MUCH  to  say,  as.    An  old  form  of  the  mo- 


dem phrase,  "  As  much  as  to  say,*Tw.  X.  i 

5,  2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  2. 
AssiNico.  An  ass,  a  fool ;  from  a  Spanish  word 

for  a  little  ass,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  z. 
AsTRiNGER.    A  Falconer,  All's  W.  v.  z. 
Atomies.    Atoms,  As  You  I«.  iiL  a  &  liL  5, 

Rom.  J.  i.  4. 
Atomy.   Corruption  of  anatozny  ;  a  skeleton* 

3  Hen.  IV.  V.  4. 
Atone.    To  make  at  one,  to  a^ree,  to  recon- 
cile. As  You  L.  V.  4,  Ant,  CI.  ii.  a,  Corio. 

hr.  6. 
Atonement.    Reconciliatiozi,  Mer.  W.   L   z. 

Rich.  IIL  i.  3. 
Attaint.    Taint,  or  any  thing  hurtful,  &» 

weariness.  Hen.  V.  iv.  (Chor.),  Lucrece  Z54. 
Attached  with.     Overpowered  by,   Tem|i. 

iii.  3,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  3. 
Attended.    Awaited,  waited  for,   expected. 

Fr.  Atttndre^  3  Heu.  VI.  iv  6,  Corio.  i.  za 
Attorney.  Shakespeare  uses  "  by  attorney  " 

for  by  deputy.  As  You  L.  iv.  1,  Rich.  IIL  v. 

3.    He  uses  **  attorney"  for  intervention  or 

interpretation  by  proxy,   Rich.  III.  ir.  4. 

And   "  attorney"  for  the   agent    or  proxy 

thus  acting.  Com.  E.  v.  z,  z  Hen.  VI.  v.  3. 

"Attorneyship,"  z  Hen.  VI.  v.  5. 
Aunt.  A  slang  term  for  a  bad  woman.  Win. 

T.  iv.  3,  (Song.) 
Avouch.     Proof,  testimony.  Ham.  i.  z. 
Away  with.   To  endure,  bear  with,  a  Hen. 

IV.  iii.  a. 

Awful.    For  lawful,  under  the  awe  of  au- 
thority. Two  Gen.  V.  iv.  1,   3   Hen.  IV. 

V.  z. 

Awkward.   Used  in  the  sense  of  contrary, 
unfavourable,  untoward,  3  Hen.  VJ.  iii.  a. 

6 

Baccarb.    a   cant  phrase,    meaning    "  Go 

backr'Tam.  S.  ii.  z. 
Bapflb.   a  punishment  of  recreant  kzzights 

by  hanging   them   up  by  the  heels,    and 

beating  them  with  sticks.      From   the  Fr. 

Baffouer^  or  BaffbUr,  Tw.  N.  iL  5,  «  Hen. 

IV.  I.  3. 
Baldrick.  a  belt,  Much  Ado  i.  z. 
Bale.  Harm,  evil,  ii\jury,  grief,  destruction, 

Corio.  i.  z.    "  Baleful*'  is  harmful,  injun- 

ous,  destructive,  poisonous,  z  Hen.  VL  ii.  z 

Rom.  J.  ii.  3. 
Balk.  To  bandy  words  as  a  dispntant ;  f^ 

altercate.     To  "balk  logic'*  was  nsco  a« 

we  now  say  to  "chop  lo^ic."    Tarn.  S.  i. 

z.     \\xk  some  editions,  "talk."] 
Balked.   To  pile  up  in  ridges,  z  Hen.  IV. 

i.  z. 
Ballow.    a  provincial   word    for  a  pole  or 

sialT,  Lear  iv.  6. 
Ban.  (Spelt  also  Bann.)  To  curse,  Tim.  A.  iv. 

z,  Lear  ii.  3,  Ham.  iii.  a. 
Band.  Used  for  Bond,  i  Hen.  IV.  iii.  «,  Ant 

CI.  iii.  a,  Ham.  i.  2. 
Bandog.    A  fierce  do^;,  a  Hen.  VI.  i.  4. 
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Bakdy.  To  ytrilce  to  and  fro;  a  term. used 
in  the  game  of  Tennis,  Rom.  J.  ii.  5. 

Barbason.  The  name  of  a  Fiend,  Mer.  W.  ii. 
a,  Hen.  V.  ii.  i. 

Bakbeo.  a  corruption  of  barded ;  barbe  (or 
more  properly  barde)  being  a  term  for 
hon^armour,  Rich.  II.  iii.  S,  Rich.  III. 
L  z. 

Barn.  (Spelt  also  Bame.)  A  child.  Much 
Ado  iii.  4,  Win.  T.  iii.  3. 

Base.  Prison-Base,  or  Prison-bars;  a  rustic 
or  school  game,  Cymb.  v.  3. 

Bases.  A  garment,  worn  from  the  waist  by 
knights  on  horseback,  Peric.  ii.  x. 

Basilisco.  a  character  in  an  old  drama,  who 
protests  his  rank,  in  the  words  Faulcon- 
bridge  quotes  : — "  Knight,  knight,"  John 
i.  X. 

Basilisk.  A  species  of  ordnance,  z  Hen.  IV. 
ii.  3.  The  allusion  is  two-fold,— to  the  can- 
non, and  to  the  serpent  which  is  said  to 
kill  by  its  look.  Hen.  V.  v.  3. 

Basta.  An  Italian  term  for  enough,  Tarn. 
S.  i.  z. 

Bastard.  In  ancient  times  not  a  term  of  re- 
proach. Used  as  a  title,  z  Hen.  VI.  i.  x  & 
2,  Tr.  Cr.  V.  8. 

Bastard.  A  sweet  Spanish  wine,  Meas.  M, 
iii.  3,  z  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Bat.  a  large  stick,  or  club,  Corio.  i.  z, 
Lovers'  Comp.  zo. 

Bate.   Dispute,  contention,  3  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Batri).  Bating,  a  term  in  falconry ;  to  flut- 
ter, to  beat  the  wings,  from  the  Fr.  Battre^ 
z  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1,  Rom.  J.  iii.  2. 

Batlet.  a  small  bat,  used  in  clothes-wash- 
ing. As  You  L.  ii.  4. 

Batten.  To  feed,  or  fatten,  Corio.  iv.  5,  Ham. 
iii.  4. 

Bauble.  The  fool's  toy-badge  of  office.  All's 
W.  iv.  5,  Rom.  J.  ii.  4. 

Bavin.  A  small  brush-wood  faggot ;  readily 
combustible,  and  used  for  lighting  fires,  i 
Hen.  IV.  iii.  a. 

Bawblinc.   Izuignificant,  like  a  bauble,  Tw. 

N.  V.  T. 

Bawcock.  From  the  Fr.  Btau-<og.  A  fine, 
dashing  fellow,  Tw.  N.  iiL  4,  Win.  T.  i.  3, 
Hen.  V.  iii.  3  &  iv.  1. 

Bay.  Bay-window,  or  bow-window,  Meas. 
M.  ii.  z,  Tw.  N.  iv.  s. 

Baynard's.  a  residence  of  Rich.  III.  in 
London,  and  still  gives  name  to  one  of  the 
wards  in  that  city — "Castle  Baynard 
Ward,"  Rich.  III.  iii.  5- 

Beads-man.  From  Bide,  a  prayer,  and  from 
counting  the  beads  of  a  rosary  while  pray- 
ing. Two  Gen.  V.  i.  x,  Rich.  II.  iii.  3. 

Beard.  To  dare  face  to  face,  z  Hen.  IV.  iv.  z. 

Bearino-cloth.  The  cloth  in  whi:h  a  child 
was  carried  to  church  to  be  baptized,  Wint. 
T.  iii.  3,  z  Hen.  VI.  i.  3. 

Bear  in  hand.  To  lure  on,  to  keep  in  false 
expectation.  Much  Ado  iv.  z.  'i'Am.  &  iv. 
%  8  Hen.  IV.  i.  2. 


Bearns.    (In  Scotch,  Bairns.)  Children,  All's 

W.  i«  3.    See  Barn. 
Bear-ward.    Bear-keeper;  also  Bear-herd,  a 

Hen.  VI.  V.  z. 
Beavek.  The  front  of  the  helmet,  used  for 
covering  the  face.    Fr.  Baviirtt  the  vizor, 
z  Hen.  IV.  iv.  x.  Ham.  i.  3. 
Beck.  A  bow  of  salutation,  Tim.  A  1.  s. 
Beck.    A  signal  for  citing  and  summoning. 

Ham.  iiL  i,  Tam.  S.  s,  (Ind.) 
Become.     In  the  sense  of  embellish,  adorn. 
As  Yon  Lb  iii.  s,  z  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7.     Shake- 
speare, by  right  of  his  genius,  uses  this  verb 
arbitrarily  for  make  appear  becoming,  seem- 
ly, or  graceful,  Com.  £.  iii.  3,  Ant  CI.  ii.  3. 
Bed-fellow.     A  term  implying  great  inti- 
macy, formerly  men  of  the  highest  grade 
often  sleeping  together,  Hen.  V.  ii.  3. 
Bedlam.     A   corruption   of  Bethlehem,    an 
asylum  for   lunatics ;   hence  the  term  was 
applied  to  the  individuals,  Lear  i.  a  &  ii.  3 
lu.  7. 
Behave.   Used  for  govern,  control,  discipline, 
or  subdue.     [In  which  sense  Spenser  has 
employed  it]   Tim.  of  A  iii.  5.   But  the  ori- 
ginal word  in  the  Folio  is  "  behoove  ^'  and  it 
is  just  possible  that  in  Shakespeare's  de- 
spotic way  of  using  verbs  with  large  meaning 
condensed  into  one  word  (a  despotism  that 
was  his  by  right  of  his  dominant  genius),  he 
may  have  written  "did  behoove  his  anger,'' 
for  "did  make  his  anger  do  that  which  was 
behooveful,  or  becoming." 
Behest.  Command,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  3,  Cymb. 

V.  4.  See  also  Hest. 
Bell,  book,  and  candle.    The  form  of  ex- 
communication used  in  the  Romish  Churcli : 
the  bell  being  tolled,  the  book  of  offices  for 
the  occasion  being  read,  and  three  candles 
extinguished,  John  iii.  3. 
Benefit.   A  law  term,  signifying  as  a  bene- 
ficiary, 1  Hen.  VI.  V.  4. 
Benison.      Blessing,   Macb.   ii.  4,  Peric  ii. 

(Gower),  Lear  L  z  &  iv.  6. 
Bent.  Stern  glance ;  the  eyes  bent  angrily  on 
the  object  they  behold.  Hen.  V.  v.  3.    Moral 
force  ;  strength  of  inclination,  "Much  Ado  ii. 
3  &  iv.  1,  Jui.  Caes.  ii.  z. 
Bergomask.    a  clownish  Italian  dance;  in 
imitation  of  the  people  of  Bergomascaf    a 
district  in   th«  Venetian    States,  Mids.  N- 
V.  1. 
Bermoothes.    The  old  name  for  Bermudas, 

Temp.  i.  a. 
Beshrew.  To  curse.  A  shrewish  woman  was 
called  a  curst  woman.  Mid.  N.  ii.  3,  Love's 
L.  L.  V.  3,  Oih.  iv.  3. 
Besmirch.  To  soil.  Ham.  i.  3,  Hen.  V.  iii.  3. 
Besort.  To  suit,  or  befit,  Lear  i.  4. 
Bbsort.   Attendance,  e<cort,  Oth.  i.  3. 
Bested.  "Worse  bested,"  in  a  worse  plight, 

or  condition,  t  Hen.  VI.  ii.  3. 
Ebstraught.     Distracted,  Tam.  S.  a,  (Tnd.) 
Bktebm.  To  allow,  afford,  Ham.  i.  3,  Mid. 
N.  i.  1. 
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Dkvis.  a  hero  of  chivalry ;  for  whose  mar< 
Mcllous  exploits  (aniounting  to  the  incre* 
dible)  William  the  Conqueror  created  him 
Earl  of  Southampton,  Hen.  VIII.  i.  x. 

BcvY.  A  flock  of  birds ;  applied  to  a  com- 
pany of  ladies.  Hen.  VIII.  i.  4. 

Bbwray.  To  betray,  to  discover,  Lear  iu  z, 
3  Hen.  VI.  i.  x. 

IhooNiAN.  From  the  Ital.  Bisogno^  want. 
A  beggar;  also  a  rogue,  a  Hen.  IV.  v.  3, 
2  Hen.  VI.  av.  x. 

IhAS.  "  Sphered  bias  cheek"  means  a  cheek 
rounded  like  the  bias  of  a  bowl,  Tr.  Cr. 
iv.  5. 

Bio.  Past  tense  of  bided,  or  abided,  endured. 
Rich.  III.  iv.  4. 

Bto.   Invited,  Mer.  Ven.  ii.  5,  Titus  A.  i.  x. 

UiGGiN.  A  head-band  of  coar«e  cloth ;  so 
called  because  worn  by  the  BegumtSt  aa 
order  of  Nuns,  3  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4. 

lIiLOO.  A  sword ;  from  Biiboa,  a  town  in 
Spain  famous  for  steel  manufacture,  Mer. 
W.  i.  X  &  iii.  5. 

ISiLBOBS.  Fetters,  used  at  sea  to  confine  pri* 
soners;  same  derivation  as  above,  Ham. 
v.  2. 

Bill.  A  halbert,  used  by  watchmen.  Much 
Ado  iii.  3. 

BiLU  A  placard,  publicly  set  up  by  chaN 
lengers,  Much  Ado  i.  x. 

BiRO-BOLT.  A  short,  thick  arrow,  blunt  at 
the  end,  to  kill  birds  by  the  blow  only, 
Much  Ado  i.  i.  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  3. 

BissoN.  Blind,  Corio.  ii.  x.  Ham.  ii.  a. 

lliTB  THB  EAR.  Formerly  used  as  a  play' 
ful  expression  of  loving  kindness,  Rom.  J. 
ii   4. 

JiiTB  THB  THUMB.  An  insulting  action,  per- 
formed by  letting  the  thumb-nail  jerk  ftom 
the  upper  teeth  with  a  clicking  noise,  as  a 
challenge  to  quarrel,  Rom.  J.  i.  x. 

Bitter  sweeting.  See  Swbbting,  Rom. 
J.  ii.  4. 

I! lack-Monday.  Easter  Monday.  So  named 
from  the  bitter  cold  of  that  day,  on  the 
14th  Ap.  1360,  which  carried  off  nuny  of 
Edward  Ilt.'s  soldiers,  then  before  Paris, 
(Stowb,)  Mer.  Ven.  ii.  5. 

Blank.  The  centre  of  the  target,  Lear  i.  4, 
0th.  iii.  4. 

Blanks.  "A  mode  of  extortion  (says  Nares) 
by  which  'blank'  papers  were  given  to  the 
agents  of  the  crown,  which  they  were  to 
fill  up  as  they  pleased,  to  authorize  the 
demands  they  cho»e  to  make.  No  wonder 
they  were  thought  oppressive,"  Rich.  II. 
ii.  I. 

Blench.  To  flinch,  or  start  off*,  Mea.  M.  iv.  5. 
Also,  a  swerving,  deviation.  Sonnet  x  10. 

r>LBNT.  Blended,  Tw.  N.  i.  5,  Mer.  Ven.  iii.  a. 

Blino-worm.  a  small  snake,  believed  to  be 
venomous;  but  it  is  harmless.  Mid.  N.  ii.  3, 
•  Song,)  Macb.  iv.  t. 

1  '.LOCK.  Formerly  used  for  the  shape  or  fashion 
of  a  hai.  Much  Ado  i.  i,  Lear  iv.  6. 


Blood.  "  In  blood*^  wms  a  term  of  tlie  chaa^ 
applied  to  deer;  meaninj^  in  good  condi- 
tion, vigorous,  full  of  coorage^  LoreTs  L.  JL 
iv.  a,  z  Hen.  VI.  iv.  a. 

Blood.  Used  for  dtqioritloa.  impols^  Tim. 
A.  iv.  3,  Cymb.  L  z,  Lear  iv.  a. 

Bixx>o-bolt8rbo.   "Boltered,**  or  bodtered, 
is  a  provincial  term  for  the  hair  being  mat- 
ted by  exudation  from  a  wound  or  diffft>t* 
Clotted  with  gore,  Macb.  iv.  z. 

Blown.  Swollen,  overcharged,  puffed  op^ 
tumid,  Lear  iv.  4,  0th.  iiu  3,  Ant.  CL  ▼.  a^ 
Corio.  V.  4. 

Blows.  Swells  to  bursting,  Ant.  CL  !▼.  6. 

Blub-bottlb.  a  term  of  reproach  given  to 
servants ;  also  to  Beadles,  from  the  colour 
of  their  livery,  a  Hen.  IV.  v.  4. 

Bob.  To  cheat,  or  obtain  by  fraud,  Tr.  Cr.  iii 
z,  Oth.  V.  X.  Also,  a  taunt,  or  scoff*.  As  You 
L.  ii.  7. 

Boogb.  To  budge,  to  give  way,  Fr.  Bmgrr, 
3  Hen.  VI.  i.  4. 

Bodkin.  A  small  dagger.  Ham.  iii.  x.  In 
Stowe's  Chron.  it  is  said  that  Jul.  Cesar 
was  slain  with  "bodkins." 

Rogglbr.  a  swerver  from  the  right  path; 
a  vicious  woman.  Ant.  CI.  iiL  iz. 

Bolds.  Emboldens,  Lear  v.  x. 

Bolins.  Bowlines ;  ropes  governing  the  sails 
of  a  ship,  Peric.  iii.  x. 

BoLLBN.  Swollen,  Lucrece  203. 

Bolt,  a  peculiar  kind  of  arrow,  pointed  in- 
stead of  blunted,  like  the  bird-bolt,  CymL 
iv.  2,  Mids.  N.  ii.  3. 

Bolted.   Sifted,  Hen.  V.  ii.  3,  Corio.  iiL  z. 

Bolting-hutch.  The  trough  into  which  meal 
is  sifted,  z  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Bombard.  (Sometimes  spelt  Bumbard.)  A 
species  of  cannon ;  also  (on  account  of  its 
similar  appearance)  a  huge  drinking  ves- 
sel, made  of  leather.  Temp.  ii.  a,  i   Hen. 

IV.  ii.  4,  Hen.  VIIL  v.  3. 

Bombast.  Stuffing.  Doublets  were  stuffed 
out  with  cotton  ;  hence  applied  metaphori- 
cally. Love's  L.  L.  V.  3,  z  Heu.  IV.  iL  4, 
Oth.  i.  z. 

BoNA-ROBA.  Ital.  A  courtezan,  a  Hen.  IV. 
iii.  3. 

Book.  Nares  says  every  kind  of  composatioo 
was  called  a  "  book.**  Shakespeare  uses  the 
word  for  a  bond,  or  article  of  agreement, 
in  z  Hen.  IV.  iii.  i. 

Boot.  Something  given  over  and  above.  Rich. 
III.  iv.  4. 

Boot.  To  "  give  the  boots.**  An  old  prover- 
bial expression  for  mocking,  making  game 
of;  also  a  rustic  sportive  punishment.  Two 
Gen.  V.  i.   x.    To  boot,  to  avail.  Two  Gen. 

V.  i.  z.  Rich.  II.  iii.  4. 

Bore.  The  calibre  of  a  cannon  ;  used  meta- 
phorically. Ham.  iv.  6,  Cymb.  iii.  a.  AUm^ 
to  pierce,  to  injure.  Hen.  VIIL  i.  z. 

Bore,  cr  bor.vb  in  hand.  Kept  in  expecta- 
tion, Mea.  M.  i.  s.  Ham.  ii.  3. 

Bosky.     Low    Latin.    Bosctu:    Ital.    Bmiem 
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.  woody,  (soroeCimes  spelt  Busky,)  Temp.  iv. 

1,  1  Hen.  IV.  V.  z. 
Bosom.    Used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of 

desire  or  revenge,  Mea.  M.  iv.  3. 
B06OM.     Signifying  stomach,  a  Hen.  IV.  i.  3, 

Corio.  iii.  z. 
Bosom,  to  ths.    A  not  unusual  address  upon 

letters  to  ladies.  Ham.  iL  a,  (Let)    Ladies 

formerly  wore  pockets  in  front  of  their  stays, 

in  which  they  put  their  love-lettert  and 

tokens.  Two  Gen.  V.  iiL  z. 
Bossso.  Embossed,  or  studded,  Tam.  S.  ii.  z. 
BoTTLB  OF  HAY.     A  truss  of  hay,  Mid.  N. 

iv.  z. 
Bought  and  sold.    To  be  over-reached,  or 

di&posed  of  out-and-out.   Com.   £.  iii   z. 

Rich-  III.  r.  3,  (Scroll.) 
Bourn.     Boundary,  limit,  Temp.  ii.  z,  Ant. 

CI.  i.  z.    Also  a  rivulet,  Lear  iii.  6,  (Song.) 
Bow.  a  yoke  for  oxen;  called  still,  oxbow, 

As  You  L.  iii.  3. 
Brabblb.    Brawl,  quarrel,  Tw.  N.  v.  z.  Tit. 

A.  ii.  z. 
Brach.      a  scent-hound,   Tam.  S.   z,  (Ind.) 

I  Hen.  IV.  iii.  z,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  z,  Lear  i.  4  & 

iii.  6. 
Braid.     Crafty,  deceitful.  All's  W.  iv.  9. 
'Braid.    Abbreviation  of  upbraid,  Peric.  i.  z. 
Vkain.  To  beat  out  the  brains.  Temp.  iii.  2. 

Used  meuphorically,  ("brained,**)  Mea.  M. 

V.  X. 

Brake.  A  thicket,  or  thorny  path,  Mea.  M.  ii. 
I,  Hen.  VIII.  i.  2. 

Prave,  Braved,  Bravrrv.  Finely  apparel- 
led ;  also,  flouted,  dared ;  used  punningly, 
Tam.  S.  fv.  3. 

Bravery.    Bravadp,  0th.  i.  z. 

Brawu  From  the  Fr.  BratuU.  A  lively, 
bustling  dance.  Love's  L.  L.  iii.  z. 

Break  up.  To  carve.  Used  metaphorically 
for  opening  a  letter.  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  z,  Mer. 
Ven.  iL  4. 

Breast.  Used  to  signify  a  musical  voice, 
Tw.  N.  ii.  3. 

Breath.  Breathing,  exercise,  relaxation,  Tr. 
Cr.  ii.  3.  In  the  same  sense,  as  a  slight  pas- 
sage of  arms,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 

Breathed.  Well  exercised;  kept  in  breath, 
Tam.  S.  2,  (Ind.) 

Breathing.  Action,  exertion,  exercise.  All 's 
W.  i.  a.  Ham.  v.  2. 

Breed-bate.  A  hatcher  of  quarrels,  Mer. 
W.  L  4.    See  Bate. 

Brjef.  a  short  writing,  z  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4.  Also, 
speech.  All 's  W.  v.  3. 

Bring.  "  I  '11  be  with  you  to  bring,"  seems 
to  have  been  a  cant  phrase  in  use  formerly, 
from  its  occurring  more  than  once  in  the 
pages  of  our  early  authors ;  but  its  precise 
signification  has  become  unknown.  Pos- 
sibly, somewhat  answering  to  the  modern 
idiom,  "I'll  be  even  with  you."  Tr.  Cr. 
i.  9. 

Bring  on  the  way.  To  accompany,  Mea.  M. 
1.  z«  0th.  iiL  4. 


Bkitb.  The  gad-fly,  (also  spolt  Breese,]  Ant 
CI.  iii.  «,  Tr.  Cr.  i.  3. 

Broach.  To  spit,  or  transfix;  Fr.  BtvcAe^ 
Hen.  V.  V.  (Chor.),  Tit.  A.  iv.  a. 

Brock.  Bitdger ;  frequently  used  as  a  term 
of  abuse,  Tw.  N.  ii.  5. 

Brogues.  "Clouted  brogues,"  nailed  shoet>, 
Cymb.  iv.  9. 

Broke  cross.  It  was  reckoned  disgraceful, 
at  tilting,  to  have  the  lance  broken  acro&s 
the  person  of  the  antagonist,  instead  of  by  a 
straight  thrust.  Much  Ado  v.  z. 

Broken.  For  broken  their  minds  to,  com- 
municated. Hen.  VIII.  V.  z.  "  Break  with  ' 
is  used  for  break  the  matter  to,  Two  Geiu 
V.  i.  3. 

Broken  mouth.  A  mouth  that  has  lost  some 
of  its  teeth.  All's  W.  ii.  3. 

Broken  music  Mr  Chappell,  in  his  valuable 
work  on  "English  Minstrelsy,"  states  that 
"broken  music"  meant  what  we  now  term  a 
"stringed  band;"  probably  because  stringed 
instruments  (being  formerly  played  without 
a  bow)  were  incapable  of  giving  susteUntd 
notes.  It  affords  the  poet  punning  allu- 
sion. As  You  L.  i.  9,  Hen.  V.  v.  a.  This  ex- 
planation informs  us  that  the  musicians, 
heard  by  Pandarus,  are  playing  on  stringed 
instruments,  Tr.  Cr.  iii.  z. 

Broker.  A  procurer.  Two  Gen.  V.  i.  g,  Tr. 
Cr.  iii.  9  &  V.  zz. 

Brokes.  Deals,  or  acts  as  an  agent,  or  pro- 
curer, All 's  W.  iii.  5. 
Brooch.    An  orziament.  Rich  II.  v.  5. 

Brooch'd.    Ornamented,  Ant.  CI.  iv.  Z3. 

Brooded.    For  brooding  ;  used  figuratively, 
in  the  sense  of  vigilant  as  birds  while  brood- 
ing, John  iii.  3. 
Brownist.     a  religious   sectarian,   Tw.  N. 

■  •  ■ 

m.  a. 
Bruit.    Rumour,  report,  Fr.  Bruits  noise,  3 

Hen.  VI.  iv.  7,  Tim.  A.  v.  2. 
Bruited.    Noised  abroad,  proclaimed,  Macb. 

V.  7. 

BuBUKLBS.  A  humorous  corruption  of  car- 
buncle. Hen.  V.  iii.  6. 

Buck.  Liquor,  or  lye,  for  washing  linen. 
Hence,  used  for  the  quantity  of  linen  washed 
at  a  time,  9  Hen.  VI.  iv.  2. 

Buck-basket.  The  basket  used  for  carrying 
linen  to  be  washed,  Mer.  W.  iii.  3  A  5. 

Bucking.    Washing,  Mer.  W.  iii.  3. 

BucKUL    To  cope,  to  engage  with,  z  Hen. 

VI.  i.  9  &v.  3. 

Bucklers.    "To  give  the  bucklers,**  to  yield 

the  victory.  Much  Ado  v.  9. 
BucKLRRSBURY.  .  A  Street  in  London,  in  f.  r- 

mer  times  chiefly  inhabited  by  drugjji*^!'', 

who  sold  medicinal  herbs,  or  simples,  Mcr. 

W.  iii.  3. 
Buff  jerkin.  A  leather  waistcoat  of  ox-hide  ; 

Fr.  Ban/.    A  dress  worn  by  catch-pole>, 

or  sheriffs'  officers.  Com.  £.  iv.  2,  z  Hen. 

IV.  i.  s. 
Bus,  Bug-bear.    Hob-gob!in,  Tam.  S.  i.  t. 
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Cymb.  r.  3,  3  Hen.  VI.  v.  2,  Ham.  v.  a,  Tr. 

Cr.  iv.  2. 
Bulk.    The  chest :  the  region  of  the  breast, 

Rich.  III.  i.  4,  Ham.  ii.  z,  Lucrece67. 
DuNU.    A  term  of  abuse  and  disgust  for  a 

sharper  or  thief,  a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 
Bunting.    A  small  bird,  resembling  a  lark. 

All 's  W.  ii.  5. 
lU'RGONET.    A  species  of  helmet,  a  Hen.  VI. 

V.  z,  Ant.  CU  i.  5- 
Burn  day-light.    A  proverbial  phrase,  mean- 
ing, to  use  superfluous  actions,   Mer.  W. 

ii.  1,  Rom.  J.  i.  4. 
Burst.     Formerly  used  for  to  break,  Tam. 

S.  I,  (Ind.)  a  Hen.  IV.  iii.  a. 
But.     In  the  sense  of  only,  unless,  except. 

Temp.  i.  a,  Macb.  i.  7,  Ant.  CI.  iii.  9,  a  Hen. 

IV.  V.  3,  Peric.  iii.  z. 
Butt-shaft.    An  arrow,  without  a  barb,  to 

shoot  at  butts ;   so  that  it  may  be   easily 

drawn  out.  Love's  L.  L.  i.  a,  Rom  J.  ii.  4. 
Buttery-bar.    The  place  where  the  meat 

and  drink  were  dispensed,  Tw.  N.  i.  3. 
Buxom.   Fresh,  lively,  jolly.  Hen.  V.  iii.  6, 

Peric.  i.  (Gower.) 
'By.    Abbreviation  of  aby  ;  to  abide  the  con- 
sequences, to  pay  the  penalty,  Mids.   N. 

iii.  a. 
Bv  and  by.    Immediately,  a  Hen.  VI.  ii.  i. 

Soon,  Rom.  J.  iii.  4. 


C  V DDis.  Coarse  ferret,  or  worsted  lace.  Win. 
T.  iv.  3.    "  Caddis-garter,"  z  Hen.  IV.  ii. 

4- 
Cadb.    a  barrel  (**of  herrings,")  a  Hen  VI. 

IV.  2. 

Cadbnt.     Falling.     Lat  Cadens^  Lear  i.  4. 

C\KB.  "My  cake  is  dough,"  an  old  pro- 
verb; meaning,  a  cake  from  the  oven 
spoiled  ;  and  implying  defeated  expecta- 
tion, Tam.  S.  i.  1  &  v.  z. 

Calf's-skin.  The  fools,  in  great  families, 
were  frequently  clad  in  calfs-skin  jerkins. 
Constance,  therefore,  means  to  call  Austria 
a  fool,  John  iii.  1. 

Califolis.  a  character  in  an  inflated  drama 
of  the  time,  quoted  by  Pistol,  a  Hen.  IV. 
ii.  4. 

Calivbs.  a  musket ;  a  small  gun  used  at 
sea,  z  Hen.  IV.  iv.  a,  a  Hen.  IV.  iii.  a. 

C^llat.  ffr  Callbt.  A  worthless  woman. 
Win.  T.  ii.  3,  a  Hen.  VI.  i.  3,  3  Hen.  VI.  ii. 
2,  Oth.  iv.  a. 

Calling  CASTORB  MB.  The  beginning  of  an 
old  Irish  song,  supposed  to  be  quoted  by 
Pistol,  on  hearing  himself  addressed  in  a 
language  he  does  not  understand.  Hen.  V. 
iv.  4. 

Call  TO  YOU.  Call  on  you;  visit  you,  Tim. 
A.  i.  a. 

Camblot.  A  town  in  Somersetshire  (now 
called  Camel,  or  rather.  Queen  Camel) 
where  King  Arthur  held  his  court.    Shake- 


speare's allusion  to  the  place  refers  to  its 
being  famous  for  a  breed  of  geese,  Lear 
ii.  a. 

Can.  To  be  capable,  able.  To  know,  to  be 
skilful  in.  Ham.  iv.  7,  Phoenix  and  turtle,  4 
Peric  iii.  (Gower),  [some  editions,  in  tl^ 
last  passage,  have  '"gan."] 

Canary,  or  Canaribs.  A  sprightly  dance. 
All's  W.  ii.  z.  Love's  L.  L^  iii.  z.  Mrs 
Quickly  confuses  it  with  **  Quandary," — ^a 
vulgar  word  for  perplexity.  Mer.  W.  ii-  a.. 
The  name  of  a  wine  (from  the  Canary 
Islands},  Mer.  W.  iii.  a,  Tw.  N.  i.  3. 

Candlbs*  bnos.  Idiots  formerly  swallowed 
''candles'  ends  for  flap-dragons,"  to  show 
their  devotion  to  their  sweethearts,  a  Hen. 
IV.  ii.  4. 

Candlb-wastbrs.  Night -revellers.  Much 
Ado  V.  z. 

Canb-colourbd.  a  farther  definition  of  the 
** yellow  beard,"  mentioned  as  Master  Slen- 
der's ;  yet  some  editors  print  '*  Cain- 
coloured,"  explaining  it  to  mean  rrd:  that 
hue  of  hair  being  popularly.ascribed  to  both 
Cain  and  Judas,  as  the  colour  held  to  be  ugli- 
est, Mer.  W.  i.  4. 

Cankbr.  The  dog-rose,  or  common  single 
wild  rose.  Much  Ado  i.  3,  z  Hen.  IV.  i.  j. 
Sonnet  54. 

Cankbr.  A  caterpillar,  Mids.  N.  it.  3,  Son- 
net 35  A  70. 

Canon.  Law,  or  rule.  Love's  L.  L.  t.  i,  (Let- 
ter,) Corio.  iii.  z.  Ham.  i.  2. 

Canstick.    Candlestick,  z  Hen.  IV.  iii.  z. 

Cantlb.  a  portion,  z  Hen.  IV.  iii.  z.  Ant 
CI.  iii.  8. 

Cantons.    Songs,  Tw.  N.  i.  5. 

Canvass.  To  sift,  scrutinize,  bring  to  the 
test,  z  Hen.  VI.  i.  3. 

Capable.  Susceptible,  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  i; 
Hen.  VIII.  V.  2. 

Capitulatb.  To  draw  up  into  heads  articles 
of  remonstrance  ;  to  resist  by  protest,  z  Hen. 
IV.  iii.  a.  To  treat  with,  to  defer  to  by 
entering  into  stipulations  or  conditions 
with,  Corio.  V.  3. 

Capocchia.  a  fabricated  feminine  of  the 
Ital.  Capocckio:  a  fool,  a  simpleton,  Tr.  Cr. 
iv.  a. 

Capon.  A  cant  word  for  a  love-letter;  ori- 
ginating in  a  French  custom  of  conveying 
letters  of  gallantry  in  fowN,  sent  as  pre- 
sents, Fr.  Poulet,  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  z. 

Capricious.  Goat-like,  whimsical,  wanton, 
Lat.  Ca/eTt  As  You  L.  iii.  3. 

Captain.  Chief;  more  excellent,  or  Talu- 
able.  Used  adjectively,  Tim.  A.  iii.  5,  Son- 
net 5a. 

Captious.    Capable  to  take,  All's  W.  i.  3. 

Carbonado.     A  slice  of  meat,   scored,    for 
cooking  on  the  coals,  z  Hen.  IV.  ▼.  3,  Corio. 
iv.  5. 
Carded.     Debased  by  mixing,  z  Hen.  IV. 

ui.  a. 
Card  op  ten.    An  old  proverbial  term,  ia. 
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Vlyinff  h  xccess ;  ten  being  the  highest  card. 
Tarn.  S.  ii.  x. 

Carouus  Benkpictus.  The  blessed  thistle. 
Much  Ado  iti.  4. 

Carsirbs.  To  pass  the  carriere,  was  a  mili- 
tary phrase  for  running  a  charge,  or  career, 
in  a  tournament.  Used  metaphorically— «ay 
whimsically,  Mer  W.  i.  x. 

Carkanbt.  a  necklace.  Com.  £.  iii.  x,  Son- 
net 5a. 

Carl.    Clown,  peatont.  boor,  Cymb.  v.  a. 

C  ARLOT.  The  same  meaning,  As  You  L.  iii.  5. 

Carpbt  consideration,  a  carpet  knight 
was  one  created  during  a  time  of  peace,  and 
by  farour,  Tw.  N  iii.  4. 

Carpbt-moncer.  The  same  sort  of  person. 
Much  Ado  V.  3. 

Carfinc  Querulously  catching  at  trifles ; 
petulantly  censuring,  Much  Ado  iii.  x,  x 
Hen.  IV.  iii.  2,  x  Hen.  VI.  iv.  x.  Rich.  IH. 
iii.  5. 

Carrack.  a  ship,  a  Spanish  galleon :  named 
so  from  Carico,  a  lading  or  freight,  Com. 
£.  iii.  3.  Oih.  i.  a. 

Carriage.    Import,  intention.  Ham.  i.  x. 

C  A  RT.  Former!  y  used  for  car,  or  chariot.  Ham. 
iii.  2. 

Carry.  Used  in  the  sense  of  prevail  over, 
carry  off  the  prize  or  victory,  Mer.  W.  iii. 
a,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  3  &  v.  6. 

Carvb.  To  carve  seems  to  have  been  an  ac- 
complishment of  peculiar  significance  in 
Raliantry,  Mer.  W.  i.  3,  Com.  £.  ii.  a.  Love's 
L  L.  V.  a. 

Case.  "In  such  a  case,'* — Shakespeare  has 
frequently  used  this  phrase:  thus,  "Case" 
is  perhaps  the  best  word  that  can  be  placed 
in  the  text  for  that  of  the  old  editions, 
"  Scarre  ;"  which  makes  no  sense,  and  seems 
to  be  a  misprint.  All 's  W.  iv.  ft. 

Case.  Used  for  skin,  Tw.  N.  v.  x.  To  flay 
offtheskin.  AIl'sW.  iii.  6. 

Case  or  lives.  A  case  of  daggers  meant 
two  daggers.  Hen.  V.  iii.  a. 

Cask.  Spelt  in  the  old  copies  "caske;**  a 
casket,  a  Hen.  VI.  iii.  a. 

Cassock.  A  military  loose  coat.  All's  W. 
iv.  3. 

Castauan.  In  the  Folio,  this  word  is  printed 
"Castalion,"  which  the  majority  of  editors 
change  to  "Castilian,'*  explaining  it  to  have 
been  popular  as  a  term  of  reproach  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  But  the  con- 
text ("Hector  of  Greece,  my  boy,"}  makes 
it  probable  that  there  is  an  intended  refer- 
ence to  the  Cattalian  spring ;  as  the  host's 
rodomontade  contains  a  purposely  confused 
mixture  of  complimentary  and  contemptu- 
ous, classical  and  coarse,  allusion,  Mer.  W. 
ii.  3. 

Castiliano  vulgo.  Possibly  a  hint  from 
Sir  Toby  to  Maria,  to  put  on  a  grave,  or 
"Castilian"  manner,  at  the  approach  of  Sir 
Andrew;  the  Castilians  being  famed  for 
staid  bearing,  Tw.  N.  i.  ). 


Castle.    A  close  helmet.  Tit.  And.  iii.  x,  Tr. 
Cr.  V.  2. 

Cataian.  a  thief,  or  sharper.  Catai.i,  or 
Cathay,  the  old  name  for  China ;  the 
Chinese  being  reputed  acute  thieves,  Mer. 
W.  iL  X.  Sir  Toby  calls  his  niece  thus,  as 
we  playfully  call  those  we  like  "rogue,' 
Tw.  N.  ii.  3. 

Cater-cousins.  From  the  Fr.  **  quntre' 
cartsin:"  a  word  in  ridicule  of  claiming 
kindred  even  to  remotest  degree,  Mer.  Ven. 
ii.  a. 

Catbs.    Delicate  viands,  Tam.  S.  ii.  x,  x  Hen. 

IV.  iii.  X. 

Catung.  a  small  violin  string  made  of  cat- 
gut, Tr.  Cr.  iii.  3.  Simon  Catling  is  the 
name  for  a  fiddler,  Rom.  J.  iv.  5. 

Cavalbrobs.  Cavaliers;  gay,  dashing  fel- 
lows, a  Hen.  IV.  v.  3.  "Cavalero-justice," 
Mer.  W.  li.  x. 

Caviare.  A  delicacy  made  of  the  roe  of 
sturgeon,  salted  and  dried.  It  comes  from 
Russia ;  and  being  a  rarity  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  he  applied  the  word  metaphorically, 
as  being  unknown  to  the  generality  of  people, 
Ham.  ii.  2. 

Cause.  Motive,  impellent,  incitement,  Macb. 

V.  a.  Ham.  v.  a. 

Cause,  First  and  Second.    A  term  used 

in  the  science  of  duellin:;,  Love's  L.  L.  i.  2. 

Rom.  J.  ii.  4.     "  The  Seventh  Cause,"  As 

You  L.  v.  4. 
Cautel.     From  the  Roman  law-term.  Cam- 

tela^  a  caution,  or  security.  Used  in  a  crafty 

sense.  Ham.  i.  3,  Lover's  Comp.  44. 
Cautelous.       Cautious,    artful,     deceitful, 

Corio.  iv.  x,  Jul.  Caes.  ii.  x. 
Censer.    The  censer  was  used  by  barbers  to 

perfume  their  shops,  Tam.  S.  iv.  3. 
Cbnsurb.    Judgment,  opinion.  Two  Gen.  V. 

i.  a,  a  Hen.  VI.  L  3,  Rich.  III.  ii.  a.   A  judi- 
cial sentence,  Oth.  v.  a. 
Century.    A  company  of  a  hundred  men, 

Lear  iv.  4,  Corio.  L  7. 
Cerements.     Waxed  cloths,  in  which  em- 
balmed   bodies   were    wrapped,    Ham.    i, 

4. 
Ceremonies.   Regal  and  pompous  ornaments, 

Jul.  Caes.  i.  x.    Also  prodigies,  Jul.  Cxi.  ii. 

i&a. 
Certbs.    Of  a  truth,  certainly.  Temp.  iii.  3. 
Cess.    Rule,  or  measure  ;  "  Out  of  all  cess," 

I  Hen.  IV.  ii.  x. 
Cessb.    An  old  form  of  cease ;  used  here  for 

the  sake  of  rhyme,  All  *8  W.  v.  3. 
Chain.     A  chain  was  a  badge  of  various 

dignities  and  callings.  Much  Ado  ii.  x,  Tw. 

N.  ii.  3. 
Chair.    Public  rostrum  for  orations;  from 

the  Fr.  Chairt^  pulpit,  Corio.  iv.  7,  Jul. 

Caes.  iii.  a.     Seat  of  office,  Corio.  iii.  3. 

Throne,  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  6. 
CuAMBBR.    Mr  Payne  Collier  says  Londoa 

was  called  "The  King's  Chamber,"  "C«- 

mtra  Regit,**  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest' 
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downwards.  Rich.  III.  iii.  i.     A  piece  of 

ordnance,  a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Chambersr.    a  dangler,  an  idler,  Oth.  iii.  3. 

Chambbrlain.    a  servant  who  has  the  care 

of  chambers,  Macb.  L  7,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3,  x 

Hen.  IV.  iL  x. 

Champaign,  Champain,  Chamhan.      Open 

country,  Tw.  N.  ii.  5,  Lear  i.  i. 
Channel.    An  old  word  for  a  kenneI,or  gut- 

ter,  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  a,  a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  i. 
Chapb.    Thehook  by  which  a  dagger  or  sword 

hangs.  All 's  W.  iv.  3. 
Charact.  a  distinctive  mark,  Mea.  M.  t.  x. 
Character.     Hand- writing,  Lear  L  a,  Tw. 

N.  V.  X.    Also,  to  imprint.  Ham.  i.  3. 
Ckaractbry.    That  which  is  legible  by  cha- 
-  racters,  marks,  or  traces,  Mer.  W.  v.  5,  Jul. 

Cks.  ii.  X. 
Charb.    Char-work,  common,  casual,  task- 
labour.      Still  used  in  the  form  of  char- 
woman. Ant.  CI.  iv.  13  &  v.  8. 
Chargb-house.    a  common  school ;  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  free-school.  Love's  L.  L.  v.  x. 
Chariest.     The  most  reserved  and    scru* 

pulous,  Ham.  L  3. 
Chariness.  Discretion,  caution,  Mer.  W.  ii.  x. 
Charles'  Wain.    The  constellation  of  seven 
stars,  wheeling  round  the  north  pole,  called 
the  Great  Bear,  Una  metjor^   x  Hen.  IV. 
ii.  X. 
Oiarm.    To  conjure,  invoke,  or  evoke  by  fas- 
cinating means,  Jul.  Czs.  ii.  x.  Cymb.  i.  7. 
Charmed.  Magically  preserved,  Cymb.  v.  3. 
Charming.    Magically  inspiring,  Cymb.  v.  3. 
CHARNBca    A  Spanish,  or  Portuguese  wine,  a 

Hen.  VI.  ii.  3. 
Chases.    **  A  chase  at  Tennis  is  the  duration 
of  a  contest  between  the  players,  in  which  the 
strife  on  each  side  is  kept  up  by  the  ball,'* 
(Payne  Coluer),  Hen.  V.  i.  a. 
Chauuron.     The  entrails  of  a  beast,  Macb. 

iv.  X. 
Cheater.    Used  punningly  for  escheater :  an 
officer  in  the  Exchequer,  whose  duty  vras  to 
exact  forfeitures,  Mer.  W.  i.  3. 
Check.   A  term  in  falconry.    To  change  from 

one  prey  to  another,  Tw.  N.  iii  x. 
Cheer.  Aspect,  countenance,  Mer.  Ven.  iii  a, 

Mids.  N.  iii.  a,  x  Hen.  VI.  L  a. 
Cherky-pit.  a  boy's  gxune,  consisting  of  pitch- 
ing cherry-stones  into  a  hole,  Tw.  N.  iii.  4. 
Cheveril.     Leather  made  from  kid's  skin,  Fr. 
Chrvreau,    Being  pliable,  the  term  was  used 
metaphorically,  Tw.  N.  iiL  x,  Rom.  J.  iL  4, 
Hen.  VIII.  iL  3. 
Chew   To  ruminate,  Jul  Caes.  L  a. 
Chbwbt.  Fr.  CkoM€tte:  a  chough,  a  jack-daw, 

X  Hen.  IV.  v.  i. 
Chiding.    Resounding;   the  cry  of  hounds, 

Mids.  N.  iv.  X. 
Child.    A  youth  trained  to  arms.    Used  as  a 

title,  Lear  iiL  4,  (Song.) 
Childing.     Bearing   children,   or   offspring; 

fruitful,  Mids.  N.  iL  a. 
Chiu>ksss.     Chiklishness,  WiilT.  L  a. 


CnonNE.     A  high  shoe,  ot  clof  ,  Ham.  2.  & 
Chough.     A  sea-side  crow,  Lear  iv.  6,  Tempi 

iL  X,  Mids.  N.  iiL  a. 
Christendom.    A  term  used  for  the  Chrisdaa 
part  of  the  world,  x   Hen.    IV.    iL    x.     For 
Chrbtianity,  John  iv.  x.  For  Christian  names, 
AU'sW.  L  X. 
Christom.     Mrs    Quickly's     corraptxoa,     for 
Chrisome,  Chrysom,  or  Chrisme;  the  cloth 
put  upon  a  child  newly  baptized.   Hexi.  V. 
u.  3. 
Chuff.    A  fat,  svrinish,  and  avaricious  person, 

X  Hen.  IV.  iL  a. 
CiNQUB-PACE.    A  dance,  (called  also  a  Galard :} 
the  steps  of  which  were  regulated  by  the  luim- 
ber  five.  Much  Ado  iL  x. 
Circumstance.    Particulars  of  arpuneat,  Tr. 

Cr.  iiL  a. 
Circumstanced.  Submissive  to  circumstances, 

Oth.  iiL  4. 
CiTAL.     Recital,  citation,  x  Hen.  IV.  v.  a. 
Citizen.    Used  adjectively,  for  town-«uitnred, 

Cymb.  iv.  a. 
Cittern.     A  musical  instrument  resembling 

the  guitar,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  a. 
C1.ACIC-DISH   or  Clap-dish.      The    beggar\ 
wooden  dish,  with  a  cover  ;  which  he  used  to 
clack,  to  draw  attention,  Mea.  M.  iiL  9. 
Clamour.    The  concluding  crash  in  a  peal  c^ 
bell-ringing,    called     by    abbreviation    the 
"Clam;"  also  technically  termed  "Firing." 
The  silence  that  ensues  makes  Shake^>eare's 
use  of  *'Qamour  yotir  tongues,"  peculiarly 
appropriate.  Win.  T.  iv.  3. 
Claw.    To  flatter ;  from  to  scratch,  or  tickle, 

Much  Ado  L  3. 

Clean.    Entirely,  completely.  Rich.  U.  iiL  r. 

Clear  stories.    A  term  in  architecture  for  a 

row  of  windows  running  along  the  tapper  part 

of  the  wall  of  an  apartment,  Tw.  N.  iv.  a. 

Clepb.     To  call,  to  name,  Macb.  iiL  x,  Hant. 

i.  4. 
Cliff.    From  the  Fr.  CU/^  a  key     A  term  in 

music,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  a. 
CuNG.    To   shrivel,  to  shrink  up,  to  waste, 

coiosume,  Macb.  v.  5. 
Clinquant.  Glittering.  Fr.  Clinquant^  tinsel. 

Hen.  VIII.L  x. 
Clip.    To  enfold,  to  embrace,  Corio.  L  6^  John 

V.  a.  Win.  T.  v.  a. 
Cli  ppbr.    a  debaser  of  coin,  by  cutting  or  clip- 
ping the  edges.  Hen.  V.  iv.  x. 
Close.  To  conciliate  by  agreeing  with;  to  com- 
ply ;  to  come  round  to  the  same  opixkion  with ; 
to  finally  assent,  Mea.  M.  v.  x,  a  Hen.  IV.  ii. 
4,  Jul   Caes.  iiL  x.     [In  the  passage  from 
Measure  for  Measure,  the  word  ''gtote"  has 
been  mbstituted  in  some  editions;  but  the 
other  passages  show  "close"  (as  in  Folio 
edition)  to  be  right]  To  join,  to  unite,  Rom. 
J.  iL  &     "Qosing,"  Hen.  IV.  (Chorus.) 
Cloud  in  his  face.   Said  of  a  horse  diat  has  a 
dark-coloured  spot  between  the  eyes ;  a  mark 
supposed  to  be  indicative  of  bad  temper,  Abl 
aiiLi. 
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Clout.    A  doth,  or  towel,  John  iil  4»  Rich. 

III.  L  3,  Ham.  iL  a. 
Clout.   The  centn  of  the  butt  at  which  archers 

aim,  Love's  L.  I^  iv.  x,  s  Hen.  IV.  iiL  3. 
Cloy.    An  old  form  of  the  word  daw;  to  stroke 

with  the  claw,  Cymb.  y.  4. 
Clubs.    In  an  affhiy  in  London,  the  cry  used 

to  be,  "Ciubs!  dubs"— whether  to  part,  or 
join  the  combatants,  As  You  L.  v.  a,  Hen. 

VIIL  V.  3. 
CoACH-FBLLOW.    A  hoTso  cmploytd  to  draw 

with  another.    By  meuphor,  a  dose  com> 

panion,  Mer.  W.  u.  a. 
Coals.    ** To  carry  coals;*  to  submit  to  any 

degradation;  the  lowest  menials  beins^  the 

carriers  of  wood  and  coal.  Hen.   V.   iiL  a, 

Rom.  J.  L  z. 
Coasting.     Sideling,    conciliating,   entidng, 

Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 
CoBLOAP.    Minshew  says:  "It  is  a  Uttle  loaf 

made  with  a  round  head,  such  as  cob^rons, 

which  support  the  fire,"  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  z. 
Cock.     A  subterfuge  oath,  used  instead  of  the 

name  of  the  Deity,  Ham.  iv.  5,  (Song.) 
Cock,    llie  name  of  a  small  boat ;  a  cockboat, 

Lear  iv.  6. 
CocKATRiCK.    A  fabulous  serpent,  crested  like 

a  cock;  st^>po6ed  to  kill  with  its  looking, 

Tw.  N.  iii.  4,  Rom.  J.  iiL  a,  Rich.  III.  iv.  z. 
CocKLB.    A  weed  in  com«fields.  Love's  L.  L. 

iv.  3. 
CocKLEix  Used  by  Shakeq>eare  for  enshelled. 

Fr.  Coquilief  Love's  L.  L  iv.  3. 
Cockle  hat.    A  cockle  shell  worn  in  the  hat 

was  the  distinction  of  a  pilgrim.  Ham.  iv.  5, 

(Song.) 
Cockney.    The  ordinary  use  of  the  word  is  as 

a  cant  name  for  a  Londoner,     Shakespeare 

uses  the  word  for  a  cook,  Lear  iL  4;  and  for 

an  affected,  conceited  fellow,  Tw.  N.  iv.  z. 
CocKRBL.    A  young  cock.  Temp.  iL  z,  Rom. 

J.  L  3. 
Cock-shut  TIME.  TwilighL    The  time  for  en- 
snaring woodcocks,  that  then  come  out  to  feed, 

Rich.  III.  V.  3. 
CocTUS.    Cooked,  boiled,  sodden.  Love's  L.  L. 

iv.  a. 
Coffin.    The  raised  crust  of  a  pie.  Tit  A.  v. 

a.     "  Custard-cofl^"  Tam.  S.  iv.  3. 
Cog.    To  cheat,  to  play  falsely  with  dice,  Mer. 

W.  iiL  3,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  a. 
CoiCNB.   The  comer-stone  of  a  building,  Macb. 

L  6,  Coria  v.  4. 
Coil.    Bustle,  tumult,  confusion.  Temp.  L  a. 

Two  Gen.  V.  L  a.  Much  Ado  v.  a. 
CoLBRAND.    A  Danish  giant,  overcome  by  Guy 

Earl  of  Warwick,  John  L  z,  Hen.  VIII.  v.  3. 
Collect.     To  gather  by  observation,  a  Hen. 

VI.  iiL  X. 
C01.LBCTION.      Condtision,    or    consequence 

drawn,  Ham.  iv.  5,  Cymb.  v.  $• 
CoLUEO.    Smudg^  with  coal,  blackened,  div 

coloured,  darkened,  Mids^  N.  L  i,  Oth.  ii.  3. 
CoLUBR.    Formerly  a  word  of  izisult,  Tw.  N. 

liL  4,  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  3,  Rom.  J.  L  z. 


CoLLOP.    A  piece  of  meat.    Used  mctaphorv* 

cally  for  a  portion.  Win.  T.  L  a,  z  Hen.  VI. 

V.  4. 
CoLMBS-xiLi.  AnisUiidinthcHebtkles,Macb. 

u.  4. 
Colours.     "Fear  no  colours.*     A  military 

term,  meaning.  Fear  not  the  enemy,  Tw.  N.  L 

5- 

Colt.  To  trick,  z  Hen.  IV.  iL  a. 

Co-MAKT.    Bargain,  covenant,  treaty.  Ham.  L 

z. 
CoMBiNATB.     Contracted,  betrothed,  Mea.  M. 

iiL  z. 
Come  off.     In  modem  vulgar  parlance,  to 
"come  down  with*  [money],  Mer.  W.  iv.  3. 
Used  in  the  modem  artistic  sense  of  "  come 
out,"  "  stand  forth  dearly,*  Tim.  A  L  1. 
Comforting.    Used  in  iu  legal  sense,  "com- 
forting and  abetting,"  Win.  T.  iL  3. 
Comma.    Used  to  indicate  the  minutest  stop. 
Tun.  A  L  z.     As  a  link  of  amicably  harmo- 
nious connexion,  Ham.  v.  a.    In  the  latter 
instance,  commentators  have  explained  the 
allusion  as  being  to  the  smallest  point  in  punc- 
tuation :  but  we  take  it  to  be  "  comma,"  the 
term  applied  by  theoretical  musicians  to  "  the 
least  of  all  the  sensible  intervals  in  music" 
showing  the  exact  proportions  between  con- 
cords.    Timers  of  organs  and  pianofortes  use 
the  word  thus  to  the  present  day.    For  a  far- 
ther explanation  of  "comma,"  as  a  musical 
term,  see  Hawkins's  Hist  of  Music,  pp.  ab, 
xaa,  and  4Z0,  Noveilo's  edition,  Z853.    "^'he 
context  of  the  passage  in  "  Hamlet,"  shows 
the  far  greater  probability  that  Shakespeare 
had  in  view  a  term  referring  to  concord^  than 
one  alluding  to  the  method  of  stopping. 

Commodity.  Convenience,  advanuge,  inte- 
rest, John  iL  a. 

Communication.  Used  in  the  sense  of  com- 
ment, animadversion  upon,  Hen.  VIII.  L  x. 

Companion.  Used  as  a  term  of  contempt, 
Corio.  iv.  5,  JuL  Ccs.  iv.  3. 

Comparative.  Dealer  in  comparisons  and 
witticisms  of  analogy,  z  Hen.  IV.  L  a&iii.  a. 

Compassed  window.  A  rcce&sed,  or  bow- 
window,  Tr.  Cr.  L  a. 

Compassionate.  Used  in  the  sense  of  com- 
plaining. Rich.  II.  L  3. 

Competitor.  Used  in  the  sense  of  a  confe- 
derate, a  colleague,  AnL  CL  L  4,  &  iL  7,  & 
V.  z. 

CoMpLBMBNT.  FuH  observance,  Mer.  W.  iv. 
a.  Accomplishment,  completeness,  Love's 
L.  L.  L  z  &  iiL  z. 

Complexion.  Temperament,  constitutional  ten- 
dency. Ham.  L  4. 

Composure.  Combination,  agreement,  Tr 
Cr.  iL  3. 

Compromised.  Used  in  the  sense  of  pro* 
raised  with  eadi  other,  or  mutxially  agreed, 
Mer.  Ven.  L  3. 

CoMPTiBLB.    Sensitive,  susceptible,  Tw.  N.  L  5. 

Con.  To  know,  to  learn,  Tw.  N.  L  5,  Mkls. 
N.  L  8.     To  study  to  express,  Tim.  A  iv  3, 
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Conceal.  Simple's  blunder  for  **  reveal.'*  It 
would  be  gratuitous  to  explain  this,  but  that 
one  of  the  commentators  gravely  proposed  in- 
serting what  he  called  the  correct  word, — to 
the  despoiling  us  of  that  pleasant  passage, 
Mer.  W.  iv.  5. 

Conceit.  Fanciful  contrivance,  thought,  Mids. 
N.  L  z,  Love's  L.  L.  ii.  x.  Ham.  v.  2. 

Concent.    Harmony,  agreement,  Hen.  V.  L  a. 

Conclusion.  Experiment  Used  for  that 
whence  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  Cymb.  L 
6,  Ham.  iii.  4. 

Conduct.  Used  as  conductor,  Temp.  v.  z,  9 
Hen.  VI.  iL  4,  Kom.  J.  iii.  z  &  v.  3. 

Coney-catching.  Swindling,  cheating.  From 
Coney,  the  name  of  a  rabbit,  esteemed  a 
simple  animal,  Mer.  W.  i.  z.  Used  also  for 
jocular  tricking,  Tam.  S.  iv.  z. 

CoNPBCT.  SweetmeaL  "Count  Confcct,"  a 
sugary  gentleman.  Much  Ado  iv.  z. 

CoNPiNBLESs.  Boundless,  Macb.  iv.  3. 

Con  PI  NEIL  One  who  lives  on  the  confines  of 
another  country :  a  borderer,  Cymb.  iv.  2. 

CoNPUsiONS.  Launcelot's  blunder  for  "Con- 
clusions," Mer.  Yen.  iL  2. 

Congest.  To  he-ip  toc^ether,  Lover's  Comp.  37. 

CoNGREEiNG  or  CoNCRUiNG.  Concurring,  or 
agreeing  in,  Hen.  V.  I  2. 

Contain.  Used  in  the  sense  of  retain,  Mer. 
Vcn.  V.  z. 

Contemptible.  Commonly  used  formerly  for 
contemptuous,  or  scornful.  Much  Ado  ii.  3. 

Continent.  That  which  contains,  or  encloses, 
Ham.  iv.  4. 

Continuate.  Uninterrupted,  0th.  iii.  4. 

Contrive.  To  pas.s,  spend,  or  wear  away, 
Tam.  S.  i.  2,  Lover's  Comp.  35. 

Contrive.  In  the  sense  of  scheme,  plot,  devise 
injuriously,  Mer.  Ven.  iv.  i.  As  You  L.  iv.  3. 
"Contrived,"  Hen.  V.  iv.  i. 

Convents.  Comes  together,  accords,  agrees, 
suits,  Tw.  N.  V.  z. 

Con  VENTED.  Summoned,  Mea.  M.  v.  z,  Hen. 
VIII.  V.  I,  Corio.  ii.  2. 

Convey.  A  polite  verb,  for,  to  steal,  Mer. 
W.  L3. 

Conveyance.  Fraud,  manoeuvring,  3  Hen. 
VI.  iii.  3. 

Conveyed.  Passed  off*,  made  appear,  Hen. 
V.  i.  2. 

Convicted.  Overpowered,  defeated,  destroyed, 

John  iii.  4. 
Convince.     To  overcome,  overwhelm,  Macb. 

i.  7  &  iv.  3,  Peric  i.  a. 
Convive.  To  be  convivial,  to  carouse,  or  feast 

together,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 
Cooling  Card.    A  card,  in  gaming,  that  cools 

an  adversary's  courage.    Applied  metaphori- 
cally, z  Hen.  VI.  v.  4. 
CoPATAiN  HAT.     A  tall,  high-CTowsed  hat, 

Tam.  S.  v.  z. 
CoPB.     To  engage.  As  You  L.  iL  t,  Lear  v.  3, 

Tr.  Cr.  ii.  3,  Ham.  liL  a. 
Cope.    Covering ;  the  canopy  of  heaven,  Peric 

iv.  6. 


Cope.    To  requiie,  Mer.  V.  iv.  r. 

CoPHETUA.  All  ideal  African  kini^.  See  Baibl 
in  Percy's  Reliques,  Love's  Lu  L.  iv.  i,  (Let* 
ter,)  2  Hen.  IV.  v.  3,  Rom.  J.  iL  z. 

Copy.  The  main  source,  abuzidance :  Lax. 
Ca/ta,  Com.  £.  v.  z. 

CoRAGio.  From  the  ItaL ;  an  ezkcouraciaf 
exclamation.  Temp.  v.  z.  All 's  W^  U.  5. 

CoRANTa  A  brisk  dance,  Tw.  N.  L  3,  All'i 
W.  iL  3,  Hen.  V.  iiL  5. 

Corinthian.  A  debauchee.  The  city  of  Co* 
rinth  was  proverbial  for  beizzg  a  Ucentioosdcy, 
z  Hen.  IV.  iL  4. 

CoRicY.  Dry,  withered,  Lear  iiL  7. 

Corollary.  A  crowning  number  or  quantity ; 
amply,  or  even  more  than  ezaouf^h.  Tempi 
iv.  z. 

Corporal.  Used  for  corporeal.  Love's  L.  L. 
iv.  3,  AU's  W.  L  2.  Macb.  L  3  &  7,  Hen.  V. 
L  z,  JuL  Ccs.  iv.  z,  Cymb.  iL  4. 

Corroborate.  Probably  Pistol's  mjsialre  for 
"corollarate"  (from  corollary);  ia  wfaidi 
case,  he  wrould  mean  brought  to  a  cooclusioc, 
**  done  for,"  Hen.  V.  iL  z. 

Corse'.  Used  for  corses,  for  the  sake  of  the 
metre,  a  Hen.  IV.  L  z. 

Cost.  May  be  used  elliptically ;  meanizig  "coa 
me."  Some  editors  thizik  it  a  aiiqinnt  for 
"coast,"  explaining  that  word,  to  hover  ov«r 
or  about  in  pursuit  of.  But  possibly  "cost" 
IS  a  misprint  for  "  foot,"  in  the  sezise  of  "to 
clutch,"  as  it  is  used  in  "Cymbeline,"  where 
the  allusion  is  also  to  an  eagle,  3  Hen.  VL  L  z 

Costard.  The  head,  Mer.  W.  iiL  z,  Leariv.  6 

CoTED.  Overtook;  came  side  by  side  with. 
From  Fr.  Cotit  Ham.  iL  a. 

CoTBO.  A  form  of  "quoted,"  L>ove's  L.  L.  iv.  3. 

Cot-quean.  A  coddler,  a  potterer  in  house- 
hold affiurs,  Rom.  J.  iv.  4. 

CoTSALL.  Couwold,  in  Gloucestershire,  Mer 
W.  L  r. 

Coulter.  LaL  Culter^  cutter ;  a  plou^ishare. 
Hen.  V.  V.  2. 

Countenance.  Specious  appearance,  decep- 
tive show,  Mex  M.  v.  z.  To  do  honour  to, 
to  pay  hospiuble  attention  to,  Tara.  &  iv.  z. 
I*atronage,  favouring  support,  Corio.  v.  5. 

Counter.  To  "  run  counter,"  in  hunting,  is  to 
trace  the  scent  backwards,  Com.  E.  iv.  a.  Ham. 
iv.  5. 

Counterfeit.  Resemblance,  likeness,  por- 
trait, Mer.  Yen.  iiL  a,  Tim.  A.  v.  z,  Ham.  iiL  4. 

Counterpoints.  Counterpanes,  Tara.  S.  iL  s. 

Counters.  These  were  formerly  used  as  aids  m 
reckoning  and  casting  accounts.  Win.  T.  iv.  2, 
Tr.  Cr.  ii.  2,  Cymb.  v.  4.  "  Counter-caster,** 
Oth.  L  z. 

County.  Count,  or  Eari,  AU's  W.  iiL  7.  Tw. 
N.  L  s»  Rom.  J.  i.  3. 

Courage.  Used  in  the  sense  of  spirit,  r«aol«- 
don,  3  Hen.  VI.  iL  a,  Coria  iiL  3. 

Courser's  hair.  An  allusion  to  thesupendtion 
that  horse-hair  laid  in  water  would  beoome 
alive  and  turn  to  venomous  reptiles,  Aat.  CL 
L  s. 
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CouKT-cuPBOAKD.  A  movable  buffet,  or  closet, 

Rom.  J.  I  5. 
Court  holy-watbr.  A  proverbial  expression, 
signifying  flattery  ;  also,  words,  not  deeds, 

Lear  iiL  a. 
Coy.  To  smooth,  or  caress,  Mids.  N.  iv.  x. 
CoYSTRiL,  or  CoiSTRBL.    A  low  fellow,  Tw. 

N.  i.  3,  Peric  iv.  6. 
Cozier.     A  cobbler,  a  tailor ;  also,  a  botcher, 

Tw.  N.  iL  3. 
Crab.    A  wild  apple  roasted,  and  put  into  ale ; 

a  favourite  old  indulgence,  Mids.  N.  ii.  x. 
Crack.    A  sprightly,  forward  boy,  a  Hen.  IV. 

iii.  a,  Corio.  i.  3. 
Crants.    Garlands,  Ham.  v.  t. 
Crarr.  Craft,  small  sailing-vessel,  Cymb.  iv.  a. 
Cravsn.  a  dastard,  a  recreant,  Tam.  S.  ii.  x. 

Hen.  V.  iv.  7,  x  Hen.  VI.  iL  4  &  iv.  x. 
Crsdsnt.  Credible,  to  be  believed,  Mea.  M.  iv. 

4,  Win.  T.  L  a.  Ham.  i.  3. 
Credit.    Used  formerly  for  oral  intelligence  ; 

what  we  now  call  "  a  verbal  message,"  Tw. 

N.  iv.  3. 
Cresset.   Fr.  Croisteite.    A  li^t,  or  beacon ; 

so  called,  because  it  was  fixed  upon  a  cross,  x 

Hen.  IV.  iii.  x. 
Ckbscivb.    Growing,  increasing.  Hen.  V.  L  x. 
Crsstlrss.  Those  who  have  no  right  to  anno* 

rial  bearings,  x  Hen.  VI.  iL  4. 
Crisp.    Winding,  curied,  curved.  Temp.  iv.  x, 

Mer.  Vcn.  iii.  a.  x  Hen.  IV.  L  3,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 
Cronb.  An  old  woman,  Win.  T.  iL  3. 
Crosses.     Coin.    So  called  because  stamped 

with  the  cross,  As  You  L.  iL  4,  Love's  L.  L. 

L  a. 
Ckoss-row.  The  Alphabet  was  formerly  printed 

in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  and  used  to  be  called 

the  Christ-cross,  cris-cross,  or  cross-row.  Rich. 

III.  L  X. 
Crow-kbepbr.    a  scare-crow,  Rom.  J.  L  4, 

Lear  iv.  6. 
Crowner's-qubst.  The  grave-digger's  corrup- 
tion of  coroner's  uiquest.  Ham.  V.  X. 
Cki'SH  a  cup.    a  drinking  phrase.   As  we  now 

say,  *'  Crack  a  bottle,"  Rom.  J.  L  a. 
Ckuzaoo.     a  Portuguese  gold  coin  ;  stamped 

with  a  cross,  and  varying  in  value  at  different 

periods,  Oth.  iiL  4. 
Cry.     Pack.     "  Cry  of  curs,"  Coria  iii.  3  & 

iv.  6.    Used  in  this  sense,  and  in  that  of  yelp- 
ing complaint,  Oth.  iL  3. 
Cry  aim.    See  Aim. 
Cry  om.  To  cry  on  Victory,  to  cry  on  Havock, 

to  cry  on  Murder,  are  used  by  Shakespeare ; 

and  the  verb  seems  to  stand  for  hailing,  in- 
voking, or  proclaiming.  Rich.  III.  v.  3,  Ham. 

V.  a,  Oth,  V.  X. 
Crystals.    A  term  for  eyes.  Hen.  V.  ii.  3. 
CuBicuLa    An  affectation  of  Sir  Toby's  for 

chamber,  or  lodging,  Tw.  N.  iiL  a. 
Cub.    Theatrical  term.  The  last  word  of  a  pre- 
ceding speech,  Mids.  N.  iiL  x. 
CuissBs.    Armour  for  the  thighs,  x  Hen.  IV. 

iv.  X. 
CuLLioN.    A  despicable  fellow,  a  stupid  lout. 


Tam.  S.  iv.  a.  Hen.  V.  iii.  a,  a  Hen.  VI. 
L  3. 

CuLLioNLY.  Base,  rascally,  Lear  ii.  a. 

Cunning.  Skill,  skilful,  knowing.  Ham.  iv.  7, 
X  Hen.  IV.  iL  4,  Peric.  iii.  a. 

Curb.  To  crouch,  truckle,  bend ;  Fr.  Courber^ 
Ham.  iiL  4. 

CuRPBW.  The  8  o'clock  evening  bell  (Fr. 
Couvrt  f(tn)  instituted  by  William  I.  of  Eng- 
land, Temp.  V.  X,  Rom.  J.  iv.  4,  Lear  iiL  4, 
Mea.  M.  iv.  a. 

Curiosity.   Scrupulousness,  Lear  L  a. 

Curious.    Scrupulous,  precise,  Tam.  S.  iv.  4. 

Curious  •  knotted  Garden.  Ancient  gardens 
were  laid  out  in  **  Knots,"  or  beds,  cut  into 
quaint  and  fantastical  shapes,  disposed  with 
formal  symmetry,  Love's  L.  L.  L  x,  (Letter.) 

CuRSORARY.  Used  for  cursory ;  hasty,  Hen.  V. 
V.  a. 

Curst.  Ill-tempered,  cross,  vicious,  Tam.  S.  i. 
X  &  a.  Much  Ado  iL  x,  Lear  iL  i.  Rich.  III. 
L  a. 

Curtail  t>OG.  Primarily,  a  dog  belonging  to 
one  not  qualified  for  the  chase ;  and  therefore 
obliged  to  have  its  tail  docked ;  subsequently, 
applied  to  a  dog  tmfit  for  sport,  Mer.  W.  ii.  i, 

,     Com.  E.  iiL  a.  Pass.  Pilg.  xitL 

CuRTAL.  The  same  word,  slightly  altered,  ap- 
plied to  a  horse,  All 's  W.  iL  3. 

CuRTLB-AX.  A  cutlass,  or  short,  broad-bladed 
sword ;  Fr.  Coutelas^  As  You  L.  L  3,  Hen.  V. 
iv.  a. 

Customer.  A  name  for  a  common  woman, 
AU'sW.  V.  3,Oth.iv.  x. 

Cut.  a  term  of  contempt,  Tw.  N.  ii.  3.  A 
docked  horse  was  called  a  "Cut,"  x  Hen. 
IV.  iL  X. 

Cut  and  long  tail.  Meaning  every  sort 
of  dog.  Used  metaphorically  for  men  of  all 
degrees  under  that  of  Esquire,  Mer.  W.  iiL  4. 

Cutlers'  poetry.  Mottoes  inscribed  by  cut- 
lers on  their  knives,  Mer.  Ven.  v.  x. 

Cut-purse.  A  thief;  the  purse  formeriy  hung 
from  the  girdle,  Ham.  iiL  4. 

Cuts.  **  To  draw  cuts,"  was  to  draw  lots,  or 
papers  cut  into  lengths ;  the  longest  being  the 
prize,  Com.  £.  v.  x. 

Cuttle.  A  cant  name  for  a  cut-purse's  knife : 
and  applied  to  the  thief  himself,  a  Hen.  IV. 

M.  4. 

Cyprus.  Spelt  also.  Cypress.  The  stuff  which 
is  now  called  crape,  Tw.  N.  iiL  x,  Win.  T.  iv. 
3,  (Song.) 


D  AFF.  A  form  of  "  Doff. "  To  dash  off,  to  put 
away,  Much  Ado  ii.  3  &  v.  x,  x  Hen.  IV.  iv. 
X,  Lover's  Comp.  43. 

Dagger.  The  dagger  was  formerly  worn  be- 
hind the  back,  Rom.  J.  v.  3. 

Dagger  of  lath.  The  wooden  weapon  used 
by  the  "Vice"  in  the  oU  "  MoraUUes,"  Tw. 
N.  iv.  a,  iSong,)  x  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4,  a  Hea  IV. 
iii.  a. 
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Dac  3NBT.   Sir  Dagonet  was  the  down,  or  fool 

to  King  Arthur,  a  Hen.  IV.  iiL  a. 
Dainty.    To  "make  dainty,**  was  to  be  deli- 
cate or  fastidious  in  consenting,  Rom.  J.  L  5. 
Damascus.    Said  to  be  the  spot  where  Cain 

kiUed  Abel,  2  Hen.  VI.  l  3. 
Damk.  To  condemn  to  death,  Jul  Caes.  iv.  z, 

Ant  CL  L  z. 
Dancbr.  To  be  in  a  person's  "  danger,**  meant 

to  be  in  his  debt,  Mer.  Ven.  iv.  z. 
Dank.  Damp,  moist,  Mids.  N.  ii.  3,  z  Hen. 

IV.  il  z,  Jul.  Caes.  il  z,  Rom.  J.  iL  a. 
Danskbrs.    Danes,  Ham.  iL  z. 
Dare.  To  daunt,  to  scare.  Larks  are  frightened 

or  bewildered,  and  caught  by  a  mirror  put 

upon  a  piece  of  scariet  cloth.  Hen.  VIII.  iii. 

a.    Also  used  in  the  sense  of  a  challenge,  or 

defiance,  Ant.  CI.  L  a. 
Darnel.    A  pertinacious  weed,  believed  to  in- 
jure the  sight.     Botanice  Lolium  peremu: 

called  also  "  Ray  grass,"  Hen.  V.  v.  a,  Lear 

iv.  4. 
Darraign.    To  make  ready  to  fight,  3  Hen. 

VI.  ii.  a. 
Datks.    Used  in  cookery.  All's  W.  L  z,  Tr. 

Cr.  i.  a. 
Daub.    To  smear,  z  Hen.  IV.  L  z,  Lear  ii.  a. 

Also  to  feign,  to  put  on  a  manner,  Lear  iv. 

L     "  Daubd,**  Rich.  III.  iii.  5. 
Daubbry.      Imposture   by   trumpery  shows, 

Mer.  W.  iv.  a. 
Daw.    Used  to  signify  a  silly  fellow,  as  well 

as  the  bird  so  called,  Corio.  iv.  5,  0th.  L  z. 
Day-bed.  A  couch  or  sofa,  Tw.  N.  il.  5,  Rich. 

in.  iii.  7. 
Day-woman.    The  dairy -maid.    The  "Dcy,* 

or  "Day,**  formerly  meant  the  dairy,  Love's 

Lw  L.  i.  a. 
Deau     Simply  a  quantity,  whether  great  or 

smalL    **  No  deal,"  is  no  quantity,  none  at 

all.  Pass.  Pilgrim  xiiL 
Dear.    From  the  Sax.  />/rr,— dire,  or  hurtful, 

Tim.  A.  V.  3,  Tw.  N.  v.  z. 
Dear.     Momentous,  most  important    "Dear 

account,'*  Rich.  1 1.  L  z,  Rom.  J.  i.  5.  "  Dear 

cause,"  Lear  iv.  3. 
Dearbst.     Dtrestf  direst.  Ham.  L  a.  Sonnet 

37- 
Dbarn.    (Spelt  also,  Deme.)    Variously  used 

by  old  writers  for  dreary,  lonely,  melancholy ; 

dark,    secret;    earnest,    eager,    Peric     iii. 

^Gower.) 
Dearth.     Formerly  was  used  for  deamess. 

Ham.  v.  a.      Elsewhere,  in  its  usual  sense  of 

scarcity.  Ant  CL  ii.  7,  Coria  L  z. 
Deathsman.     The  Executioner,  a  Hen.  VL 

iiL  a,  3  Hen.  VI.  v.  5,  Lear  iv.  6. 
Death  tokens.     Spots  on  the  skin  indicating 

the  plague,  Tr.  Cr.  iL  3. 
Dbbatb.    Contention,  fighting ;  Fr.  Dihattre, 

a  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4. 
Dbbitor-ano-Crboitor.    The  title  of  certain 

old  treatises  upon  commercial  book-keeping, 

Cymb.  V.  4.    Used  as  a  sneering  nickname, 

Oih.  L  z. 


Deboshbd.  Debauched,  degraded,  Tezi^k  iiL  % 
AU'sW.  iL3&v.  3. 

Dbcbivablb.  Decepdous,  Tw.  N.  It.  3,  Rich. 
II.  iL  3. 

Deck  op  Cards.    A  pack,  3  Hen.  VL  ▼.  a. 

Decked.  Sprinkled.  To  deg  is  wdXk  in  pv»- 
vincial  use  for  to  sprinkle.  l^ae£\  Icdandic. 
means  a  shower,  Temp.  L  a. 

Dbclinb.  To  pass  through  various  fonzis.  as  in 
the  grammar,  Rich.  III.  iv.  4,  Tr.  Cr.  iL  3. 

Dbem.     Surmise,  notion,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  4. 

Defeat.  "Defeat  thy  favour,**  is,  obliterate 
thy  natural  look,  Oth.  L  3. 

Defeatures.  Defects  or  injurieB  of  feature. 
Com.  E.  ii.  z  &  V.  z. 

Defend.  To  forbid ;  Fr.  Dfjimdrw,  Much 
Ado  iL  z,  Oth.  L  y 

Defiance.    Denial,  rejection,  Mea.  M.  ill  i. 

Deftly.    Dexterously,  cleverly,  Macb.  iv.  i. 

Defy.  To  disdain,  refuse,  renounce,  Mer.  W. 
iL  a,  John  iii.  4*  <  Hen.  IV.  L  3,  As  You  L 
(EpiL) 

Decrees.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  precise 
meaning  to  the  word  in  this  passage ;  and 
Mr  Collier's  MS.  corrector  alters  it  to  **  dis- 
eases," which  gives  a  meaning — but  does  nee 
seem  to  be  the  right  word  here,  from  its  hav- 
ing a  bald,  flat  eflect,  and  from  its  being  used 
twice  immediately  after.  Had  the  present  edi- 
tors felt  justified  in  substituting  a  word,  they 
would  have  been  disposed  to  print  "decrees,* 
as  nearest  to  that  in  the  original  editions,  and 
affording  the  exact  required  sense,  a  Hen. 

IV.  i.  a. 

Delations.    Intimations,  informations,  Oth. 

UL   3. 

Delighted.     For  delightful,  Oth.  L  3,  CymU 

V.  4. 

Delighted.  This  word,  which  affords  an  in 
consistent  sense  here,  we  take  to  be  a  mis 
print  in  the  Folio  for  "  delated ;"  awocdthat, — 
in  Shakespeare's  way  of  using  words  for  his 
own  purpose  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  m 
his  way  of  combining  various  significations  in 
a  single  term, — ^would  imply  *'  conveyed  and 
accused."  Delatus  is  explained  in  Ainsworth'« 
Lat  Dictionary  to  mean  both  '* carried"  and 
"accused ;"  and  Bacon  speaks  of  the  " time 
wherein  sound  is  delated.**  If  this  were  the 
Poet's  word  here,  we  should  feel  the  pas- 
sage to  mean  *'  a  spirit  accused  of  sin  and 
whirled  through  space  'to  bathe  in  fiery 
floods,'  &c"  In  confirmation  of  our  con- 
jecture, we  may  refer  to  Shakespeare's  ex- 
pression, **  extravagant  and  erring  spirit,**  in 
**  Hamlet,"  where  "  extravagant"  is  osed  in 
its  classical  sense  of  wandering  out  of  bounds, 
and  "eiring"  is  used  in  the  combined  sense;* 
of  straying,  erratic,  and  of  sinful,  guilty,  given 
to  error. 

Demerits,  and  "  Merits,"  formerly  bad  some- 
times the  same  signification :  Demerit  beinc 
classically  derived  from  demerto,  whidi  had 
an  even  stronger  meaning  than  Mrr«»,  Coria 
L  z,  Oth.  L  a.    Shakc^ware  uses  the  wuid  in 
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its  vaOK  ordinary  and  modem  sense,  Macb. 
•V.  3. 
Demise.   To  grant,  Rich.  III.  iv.  4. 
Dbmuksly.  Gravely,  solemnly.  Ant  CL  iv.  9^ 
Dbuuiung.   Looking  demurely,  with  sobriety, 

Ant  CL  iv.  13. 
DsN.     "  Good  den,"  a  corruption  of  "  Good 
e'en."    It  was  formerly  proper  to  say  "  even- 
ing" any  time  after  nudnday,  John  L  x.  Much 
Ado  iiL  a,  Roql  J.  it  4. 
Dknay.    To  deny,  a  Hen.  VI.  L  3.    Denial, 

Tw.  N.  iL4. 
Denisr.     a  French  piece  of  money  of  lowest 
vahie,  Tam.  S.  L  (Ind.),  z  Hen.  IV.  iiL  3, 
Rich.  III.  L  a. 

^PAET.     For  departure,  Two  Gen.  V.  v.  4, 

3  Hen.  VI.   ii.   2.      Depart  and  part  were 

formerly  used  indiscriminately.  Love's  L.  L. 

iL  z,  Rom.  J.  iiL  z. 

jc>EPAETiNG.   Severing,  separation,  3  Hen.  VI. 

iL6. 
Depose.    To  cite,  to  make  deposition.  Rich. 

II.  L  3. 
Deprive.    To  disinherit,  Lear  L  a. 
Derogate.    To  lower  oneself,  Cymb.  iL   i. 

Degenerate,  degraded,  Lear  L  4. 
Descant.  An  antiquated  term  in  music,  mean- 
ing to  make  variations  upon  a  given  theme, 
or  ground.  Two  Gen.  V.  L  a.  Rich.  III.  L  i 
&  iii.  7. 
Design.    To  distinguish,  point  out.  Rich.  II. 

L  z. 
Desire.    For  desire  the  delay  of.    To  pray  fur 
a  longer  or  more  distant  day,  is  still  a  term 
in  legal  use.  Hen.  VIII.  iL  4. 
Despatched.    Despoiled,  bereft.  Ham.  L  5. 
Determinate.    Brought  to  a  crisis,  or  con- 
elusion,  Oth.  iv.  a.  Rich.  II.  L  3,  Socmet  87. 
Devesting.    Undressing:  Lat  Devesiic,  Fr. 

Devitir^  Oth.  ii.  3. 
Dibble.    A  gardener's  tool  to  set  plants.  Win. 

T.  iv.  3. 
Dick.    A  peculiar  form  of  "  do  it,"  or  "  may 
it  do."    An  expression  not  met  with  else- 
where, Tim.  A.  L  a. 
Dickon.     The  familiar  of  Richard ;  like  the 

modem,  "Dick,"  Rich  IIL  v.  3,  (Scroll ) 
Die.  Used  in  the  sense  of  suffer,  undergo,  Lear 

v.  3. 
Diet.     To  pursue  a  regimen  by  abstinence. 

Two  Gca  V.  iL  z. 
DiFFi/SED.     Irregular,  disorderly,  Mer.  W.  iv. 

4,  Hen.  V.  V.  a,  Lear  L  4. 
Direct.     Used  in  the  sense  of  to  delegate, 

Peric.  L  a. 
DiKECTiTUDE.    A  blunder  of  the  servant  (who 
wishes  to  use  a  fine  word)  for  discreditude>- 
simply,  discredit,  Corio.  iv.  5. 
Disable.     Disparage,  imdervalue.  As  You  L. 

iv.  z,  z  Hen.  VI.  v.  3. 
Disappointed.    Unappointed,  not  prepared, 

Ham.  i.  5. 
DiscANDViNG.    Melting  like  sugar,  uncandy- 

ing.  Ant.  CL  iiL  zz  &  iv.  za 
DisciiRN.     lliis  is  the  word  in  the  original; 


I 


which  Theobald  altered  to  "  deserve,"— an 
alteration  adopted  by  all  editmrs  since.  But 
in  restoring  the  wocd  "  discern,"  we  feel  that 
it  gives  the  sense  consiBtent  both  with  what 
Bfalcohn  has  prevkiosly  said  of  Macbeth's 
having  "  once  been  thought  honest,"  and  with 
what  he  aAerwards  says  in  taxing  hiaiself 
with  vices.  Moreover,  it  supplies  the  ^rerb 
required  before  '*  wisdom,"  which  all  the  edi- 
tors miss,— they  themselves  having  baniahed 
it.  Shakespeare  often  makes  one  verb  do 
double  duty  in  a  sentence ;  thus  the  present 
passage  appears  to  us  to  mean  **  you  may  dis- 
cern something  of  Macbeth's  once-believed 
virtue  in  me,  and  [may  discern]  the  wisdom 
of  b<^raying  me  to  him,"  Macb.  iv.  3. 
Disclosed.  Hatched,  Ham.  v.  L 
Discontents.  Malcontents,  z  Hen.  IV.  ▼.  s. 
Discourse.  Used  for  power  of  discursive  ratio* 

cination.  Ham.  iv.  4,  Tw.  N.  iv.  3. 
Disease.    Uneasiness,  inconvenience,  discom- 
fort, discontent,  Lear  L  z,  z  Hen.  VI.  iL  5. 
DtSEDGED.    The  edge  of  the  appetite  blunted ; 

sated,  Cymb.  iiL  4. 
DiSLiMNS.    Obliterates,  dissolves.  Ant.  CL  iv. 

za. 
DiSMES.    Tenths,  or  tens,  Tr.  Cr.  iL  a. 
DiSNATURED.    Uniutural,  LearL  4. 
Dispose.    Dl^xMal,  John  L  z.  Order,  arrange* 
ment,  Tr.  Cr.  iL  3.    Disqposition,  deportment, 
Oth.  L  3. 
Disposed.    In  the  mood  for  mirth,  Tw.  N.  iL 

3,  Love's  L.  L.  iL  z. 
Disposer.  As,  of  old,  *'  to  be  disposed  "  meant 
to  be  gaily  inclined,  so,  by  '*my  dLqxMer" 
Paris  probably  means  to  call  Cressida  his 
inciter  to  gaiety  and  merriment,  Tr.  Cr.  iiL  z. 
DiSPUNGB.     Dtschoige,  spunge-like.  Ant.  CL 

iv.  9. 
DissEAT.    To  unseat,  dethrone,  Macb.  v.  3. 
DiSTEMPERATURB.     Disorder,  sickness.  Com. 
E.  V.  i,  Peric.  v.  i .    Disarrangement,  pertur- 
bation,  Mids.  N.  iL  a,  z  Hen.  IV.  iii.  z  &  v. 
z,  Rom.  J.  iL  3. 
Distractions.     Detachments,  separate  par- 
ties. Ant  CL  iiL  7. 
Distraught.  The  old  participle  for  distracted, 

Rom.  J.  iv.  3,  Rich.  III.  iiL  5. 
Dividant.    Divisible,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 
Division.     A  term  in  music    A  florid  passage 
of  sequent  notes,  x  Hen.  IV.  iiL  z,  Rom.  J. 

UL  5. 

Divulged.     Publicly  reported,  or  spoken  of, 

Tw.  N.  i.  5. 
DoFP.    To  do  off,  or  put  off,  Tam.  S.  iii.  a, 

John  iiL  z. 
Dole.  A  lot  or  portion  dealt  out,  a  Hen.  IV.  1. 

z,  Mer.  W.  ilL  4.    In  the  sense  of  grief  or 

dolour.  Ham.  L  a. 
Dolphin.    Dauphin  was  anciently  so  written* 

z  Hen.  VI.  L  4. 
Do  ME  RIGHT.     A  pledge  used  in  drinking. 

Part  of  an  old  catch,  a  Hen.  IV.  v.  3,  (Song.) 
DoTANT.  One  doting ;  a  dotard,  Coria  v.  a. 
Do  TO  DEATH.    To  kill,  3  Hen.  VI.  iL  z. 
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Don.    Do  on,  put  on,  Tit  A.  L  a,  Him.  iv.  5, 

(Song,)  AnL  CI.  ii.  x. 
Double-dealer.    Formerly  applied  to  those 
who  played  false  in  love  or  marriage.     Pun- 
ningly  tued,  Much  Ado  v.  4,  Tw.  N.  r.  x. 
DouT.    Do  out,  put  out,  Hen,  V.  iv.  a,  Ham. 

L  4  &  iv.  7. 
DowLE.  A  feather ;  the  downy  fibre  of  a  feather, 

Temp,  ill  3. 
DowN-GYVBD.    Hanging  like  fetters,  or  gyves 

about  the  ankles,  Ham.  iL  x. 
Doxy.  A  wench,  Win.  T.  iv.  a,  (Song.) 
Dradbinc.  Followingbad  women,  Ham.  ii.  x. 
Draff.     Refuse,  hog-wash,  Mer.  W.  iv.  a,  x 

Hen.  IV.  iv.  a. 
Draught.    A  common  scvrer,  Tim.  A.  v.  a, 

Tr.  Cr.  v.  1. 
Draw.      A  sporting  word,  to  track  game  by 
the  scent     "To  draw  dryfoot,"   means  10 
track    without    the  scent,  Com.    £.    iv.    a. 
"  Drawn  fox,"  hunted  fox,  x  Heiv  IV.  iii.  3. 
T)rest.     For  addressed :  in  the  sense  of  pre> 

pared,  making  ready,  Tr.  Cr.  L  3. 
Dribbling.     A  depreciating  term  in  archery, 

Mea.  M.  i.  4. 
Drollery.   A  puppet-show,  Temp.  iii.  3. 
Dri'G.  An  old  form  of  the  word  drudge,  a  scul- 
lion, Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 
Drum.     "John,    or    Tom  Drum's  entertain- 
ment ;**  a  proverbial  phrase  for  ill  usage.  All 's 
W.  iii.  6  &  V.  3. 
Drumblb.    To  boggle,  to  dawdle,  Mer.   W. 

iiL  a. 
Due  DA^iB.   J.iques*  p.irody-burden  of  Due  nH 
mrr, — "  ]e.id  him  to  me,*' — as  a  sneer  at  the 
"Come  hither"  of  Amiens'  song,  As  Vou  L. 
il  5. 
Duixseon.    The  h.nndle  of  a  dagger,   made 

of  box-wood,  M.icb.  ii.  i. 
DuBLiX).    llie  code  of  bws  for  duelling,  Tw. 

N.  HL  4,  Love's  L.  L.  L  a. 
Dukb.     Leader,  or  captain :  Lat  DitXt  Hen. 

V.  iii.  a. 
Dullard.    An  insensible  lout,  Cymb.  v.   5, 

Lear  ii.  x. 
Dumb.   To  make  dumb,  Peric  v.  (Cower,)  Ant 

CL  L  5. 
Dump.    A  mournful  song,  Two  Gen.  V.  iii.  a. 

Much  Ado  iL  3,  (Song. ) 
Dun's  the  mouse.  A  proverbial  saying,  of 
which  the  meaning  is  obsolete,  and  remains 
"dun,"  or  dark  to  all  the  commentators.  In 
the  line  following,  there  is  an  allusion  to  an 
old  rural  sport  called  "  Dun  is  in  the  mire ;" 
where  Dun  is  the  name  for  a  cart-horse,  re- 
presented by  a  log  of  wood,  hauled  at  by  the 
company  to  extricate  him  from  his  supposed 
sticking  in  the  mire,  Rohl  J.  l  4. 
Dung.  Used  contemptuously  to  signify  pro- 
ductions of  earth  needful  for  the  noiuish- 
ment  of  man,  Ant  CI.  v.  a. 
DuKGY.  Employed  with  similar  signification ; 
the  one  passage  .^rving  to  elucidate  the 
other,  in  the  poet's  use  of  the  words  "dung** 
and  "dimgy"  in  this  play,  Ant.  CL  i  «• 


Dup.  To  do  up,  to  lift  open  ;  some  docw*  fcr 
merly  requiring  to  be  raised  in  opening,  lika 
p<»t-cullises.  Ham.  iv.  5,  (Son^) 

Durance.  "  A  robe  of  durance  f  a  garmeot 
made  of  dtvable  stuC  There  is  also  a  pan- 
ning reference  to  durance,  as  meaning  imprn 
sonment,  x  Hen.  IV.  L  a.  Com.  E..  ir.  3. 


Each.     "At  each**  here  stands  for  "each  at 

end  of  each ;"  and  has  the  sense  of  the  word 

Echb,  Lear  iv.  6. 
Eager.     Sour;  Fr.  Aigre^  Ham.  L  5.    Keen, 

piercing.  Ham.  L  4.    Sharpy  tart,  3  HexL  VL 

iL  6. 
Eaning.    The  season  for  producing  offi^nin^ 

Mer.  Ven.  i.  3. 
Eanlings.    Young  Iambs  just  bom,  Mer.  Yen. 

i-  3- 

Ear.  To  till,  or  plough.  Rich.  I L  iiL  a.  Meta- 
phorically used,  Ant  CL  L  4. 

Earing.  Cultivation;  figuratively  erapk>ycd. 
Ant  CL  L  a. 

Earth.  Used  for  the  body,  the  corporeal  or 
material  part  of  man,  Rom.  J.  L  a  &  iL  x.  Son- 
net X4&  There  is  probably  an  allusion  abo  to 
the  sense  "earth"  bears  as  Umd^  in  the  first 
of  the  above  passages ;  old  Capulet  meaning 
to  say  that,  having  lost  all  his  other  children, 
his  daughter  Juliet  is  now  his  sole  offspring, 
and  sole  heiress. 

EcHE.  The  same  as  eke;  to  lengthen  out, 
Peric.  iiL  (Cower.) 

Ecstasy.  Madness,  Macb.  iv.  3,  Tempi  iiL  ^ 
Com.  E.  iv.  4,  Ham.  iiL  i  &  4. 

Edward  Shovbl-board.  A  shilling  of  Edward 
the  Sixth's  reign ;  a  broad  coin ;  and  nscd  in 
playuig  the  game  of  Shovel-board,  Mer.  W. 
L  X.    See  Shovbl-groat. 

Effects.     Intended  actions.  Ham.  iiL  4. 

Eptest.  Readiest,  quickest,  easiest.  Much 
Ado  iv.  a. 

Egal.     Equal ;  Fr.  Egnl^  Tit  A.  a  ▼.  4. 

Eggs  for  money.  A  proverbial  expression, 
meaning  "  Will  you  submit  to  be  cheated  ur 
bulUed?"  Win.T.  L  a. 

Eglantine.  The  sweet  brier,  Mids.  N.  iL  c, 
Cymb.  iv.  a. 

Egma.  a  wilful  alteration  of  enigma.  Love's 
L.  L.  iiL  X. 

Egyptian  thief.  .\n  allusiofi  to  the  story 
of  Thyamis,  a  robber-chief  and  native  of 
Memphis ;  who,  knowing  he  must  die.  would 
have  stabbed  his  captive,  Charicica,  the 
woman  he  loved,  Tw.  N.  v.  x. 

EissL.  (Spelt  also,  EysiL)  According  to  some 
authorities,  vinegar;  to  others,  wormwood. 
Used  by  Shakeq>eare  to  signify  a  repugnant 
draught.  Sonnet  xix. 

Eke.  To  add  to.  As  Vou  L.  L  9.,  Hen.  V.  iii. 
(Chor.) 

Ekb.    Also,  like^se,  Mer.  W.  L  3  &  iL  > 

Eld.  Old  age,  Mea.  M.  iiL  x,  Mer.  W.  iv.  ^ 
Tr.  Cr.  iL  s. 
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Elbmsmt.  Used  formerly  to  express  the  whole 
▼iaible  expanse  of  air  and  heaven,  Tw.  N.  i.  i, 
JuL  Cset.  L  3. 

Elbmbmt.  Elementary  knowledge,  initiation, 
Hen.  VIII.  I  z.  Shakespeare  has  satirised 
the  fantastic  use  of  the  word  "  element"  in 
his  time,  Tw.  N.  iil  z,  and  has  given  an  in- 
stance of  that  fashionable  whim,  Tw.  N.  iii. 
4.  He  alludes  to  another  then  prevailing  idea 
respecting  the '  *  elements  "  as  forming  (morally 
and  physically)  component  parts  of  htiman 
beings,  Tw.  N.  u.  3,  JuL  C«a.  v.  5,  Ant,  CI. 
V.  a,  Sonnea  44  &  45. 

EjLP.    To  twist  or  entangle  the  hair,  Lear  iL  3. 
"  Elf  locks,"  hair  thus  matted,  Rom.  J.  L  4. 

Embalung.  Carrying  the  ball  at  a  coronaUon, 
Shakespeare's  invented  word,  Hen.  VIII.  ii. 

3- 
Embarqubmbnt.     Embargo,  or  impediment, 

Coria  L  10. 
Embossed.     Run   down,    foaming,    swollen, 

nused,  z  Hen.  IV.  iil  3.  AnL  CL  iv.  11,  All 's 

W.  iii.  6f  Tim.  A.  v.  a. 
Embowbllbo.   Exhausted,  emptied,  All 's  W.  L 

3.  Rich.  III.  V.  a.    Embalmed,  z  Hea  IV. 

Embrasurbs.^   yor  embraces,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  4. 
Emmanubl.    Formerly  prefixed  to  deeds  and 

letters,  a  Hen.  VI.  iv.  a. 
Emperv.    Sovereign  command,  empire,  king- 

dom,  Cymb.  i.  7,  TiL  A.  L  z  &a,  Hen.  V.  i. 

2,  Rich.  III.  iiL  7. 
EufiRicuTic     For  empiricaL     Charlatanish, 

quackish.    One  of  Menenius's  characteristi- 
cally coined  words,  Coria  iu  z. 
Emulous.    Jealous  of  superior  authority,  Tr. 

Cr.  il  3. 
Enacture.    Action  or  effect.  Ham.  iii.  a. 
Encavb.    To  hide,  Oth.  iv.  z. 
Enfbofp.    To  grant  as  a  feoff,  to  yield  posse»- 

sion,  to  give  up,  z  Hen.  IV.  iil  a. 
Engine.     A  warlike  machine ;  also  of  torture, 

the  rack,  Tr.  Cr.  iL  3,  Corio.  v.  4.  Lear  L  4. 
'Engross.     To  enlarge,  heap  up  together,  or 

make  fat,  a  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4,  Rich.  III.  iiL  7 
Engrossments.  Accumulations,  a  Hen.  IV.  iv. 

4- 
En  KINDLE.      To  excite,  to  stimulate,  Macb. 

L  3,  Lear  iiL  7. 
Enmew.    To  confine  in  a  mew,  or  cage,  Mca. 

M.  iiL  z. 
Ensconce.    To  hide ;  to  protect  as  with  a  fort, 

Mer.  W.  ii.  a  &  iiL  3,  Com.  K  iL  2.  All's  W. 

iL  3,  Sonnet  49. 
Ensbamed.     Gross,  rank.    The  fat,  or  grease 

of  an  animal  is  called  seam ;  and  a  hawk  was 

said  to  be  enseamed,  when  too  fat  for  flight, 

Ham.  iiL  4. 
Ensbar.    To  sere,  or  dry  up,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3, 
Enshield.     For  enshielded ;  covered,  as  with 

a  shield,  Mea.  M.  iL  4. 
Entertain.  To  keep  in  service.  Two  Gen.  V. 

iL  4  &  iv.  4.  Mer.  W.  I  3. 
Entertainment.    In  military  pay,  All's  W. 

iv.  z.  Coria  iv.  3. 


EntranCX.  This  word  is  explained  by  the 
con^nentators  to  mean  here,  trance,  reverie, 
musing ;  but  it  may  be  a  misprint  for  *'  coun- 
tenance," which  suiu  sense  and  rhythm  bet- 
ter, Peric  iL  3. 

Entreat.  Frequently  used,  formerly,  for  te 
treat  well,  or  ill,  a  Hen.  VI.  iL  4*  Rich.  IL  iiL 
z,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  4. 

Entrbat.  Used  also  in  the  sense  of  to  invite, 
to  entertain,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 

Envious.  Formerly  was  used  for  hating,  bear- 
ing ill  will,  2  Hen.  VI.  iL  4. 

Enviously.  Pettishly,  wrathfully.  Ham.  iv.  5. 

Envy.  In  sense  of  hatred,  or  ill  will.  Hen. 
VIII.  iL  z  &  iiL  z,  Mer.  Ven.  iv.  z,  Coria  iiL 

3. 
Ephesians.    Jolly  comrades,  2  Hen.  IV.  iL  s, 

Mer.  W.  iv.  5. 
Equipage.     Supposed  to  be  a  cant  term  for 

stolen  goods.  Mer.  W.  iL  a. 
Erring.    In  its  Latin  sense  of  erratic,  wan- 
dering. Ham.  i.  z,  Oth.  L  3. 
Erst.    Heretofore,  As  You  L.  iiL  5,  a  Hen. 

VI.  iL  4. 
Eschewed.    Shunned,  avoided,  Mer.  W.  v.  5. 
EscoTBD.    Paid.     From  the  Fr.  £scc/t  a  shot, 

or  reckoning.  Ham.  iL  2. 
EsiL.  By  some  supposed  to  mean  Yssell,  Issell, 
or  Izel,  a  river  near  Denmark ;  by  others 
to  be  the  same  word  as  EiseL    (See  Eisel.) 
But,  in  both  instances,  used  by  the  poet  to 
indicate  a  difficult  or  disagreeable  draught. 
Ham.  V.  z. 
EsPBRANCB.    Hope,  Fr.,  regulariy  adopted  by 
Shakespeare,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  2,  Lear  i v.  z.  Percy's 
motto  and  battle-cry,  z  l^en.  IV.  iL  3  &  v.  2. 
Espials.    Spies,  z  Hen.  VI.  iv.  3,  Ham.  iiL  i. 
Estate.    Used  as  a  verb.    To  confer,  bestow, 
or  endow.  Temp.  iv.  z.  Mid.  N.  L  z.  As  Yuu 
L.  v.  2. 
Estridgb.    Ostrich  ;  which  was  formerly  spelt 
I       Ostridge,  and  previously  Estridge,  z  Hen.  IV. 
iv.  1,  AnL  CI.  iiL  zi.  In  both  passages  pecu- 
liarly appropriate :  in  the  one.  as  the  badge 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,— and  what  Old  Fuller 
calls  the  "Gallant's  feather;"  in  the  other, 
as  the  largest  of  birds. 
Eternb.     Eternal,  Macb.  iii.  2,  Ham.  ii.  2. 
Even.    To  level,  to  make  equal,  or  plain.  All 's 

W.  L  3,  Lear  iv.  7,  Cymb.  iii.  4. 
Even  Christian.     A  term  used  for  Fellow- 
Christian,  Ham.  V.  X. 
Ever.     "Not  ever;"  not  always;  not  on  all 

occasions.  Hen.  VIII.  v.  i. 
Everlasting.    The  Buff  jerkin,  on  account  of 
its  durability,  was  called  '*  Everlasting,"  Com. 
E.  iv.  2. 
Eviu     The  "  Evil,"  or  "  King's  Evil,"  a  scro- 
fulous disease,  supposed  to  be  cured  by  the 
royal  touch. — Dr  Johnson,  when  a  child,  was 
touched  by  Queen  Azme.    The  pretension  to 
the  power  is  said  to  have  originated  with 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Macb.  iv.  3. 
Excrement.     From  the  Lat  Excretes,  to 
!      grow  out  oL     Applied  to  the  hair,  and  the 
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beard.  Love's  L.  L.  v.  x,  BCer.  Ven.  iu.  «, 
Win.  T.  W.  3,  Com.  E.  u.  a.  Ham.  i&.  4. 

KxBMPT.    Remored,  apart,'  Com.  £.  iL  a. 

Exercise.  The  week-day  sermon  of  the  Puri- 
tans was  called  an  "Exerdae,"  Rich.  III. 
iii.  a. 

Exhibition.  A  college  term.  A  stipend,  an 
allowance  of  money,  or  maintenance.  Two 
Gen.  V.  L  3,  0th.  L  3  &  iv.  3,  Lear  L  a. 

Exigent.  For  exigence,  JuL  Caes.  v.  z.  Ter- 
minatum,  or  extremity,  x  Hen.  VI.  iL  5. 

Exorcisms.  Coi\jurations.  To  exorcise  was 
used  (in  its  strict  sense,  to  summon  out  of}  for 
to  conjure ;  and  as  often  applied  to  raising 
as  to  laying  spirits,  or  casting  them  out,  a 
Hen.  VL  I  4.  "  Exorcist,"  All's  W.  v.  3,  JuL 
Caes.  iL  z. 

Expect.    For  expectation,  Tr.  Cr.  L  3. 

Expedience.  Haste,  celerity,  expedition, 
Rich.  II.  iL  z.  Hen.  V.  ir.  3.  Enterprise, 
undertaking,  x  Hen.  IV.  L  z.  Ant  CL  L  a. 

Expedient.  Quick,  expeditious.  Rich.  II.  L 
4,  John  iL  z,  As  You  L.  iii.  z. 

Expiate.  Elapsed,  dosed.  Rich.  III.  iiL  3. 
To  close,  to  conclude.  Sonnet  aa. 

Expostulate.  To  question,  to  discuss.  Two 
Gen.  V.  iiL  z,  3  Hen.  VI.  iL  5,  Ham.  iL  a. 

ExsuppucATB.  Despicable,  contemptible,  ab- 
horred, Oth.  iiL  3. 

Extended.     Law  term.    Seised,  Ant  CL  L  a. 

Extent.  Ditto.  Seinire,  As  You  L.  iiL  z. 
Assault,  Tw.  N.  L  5. 

Extern.    For  external,  Oth.  L  z. 

KxTiitP.  For  extirpate  ;  to  root  out,  Mea.  M. 
iiL  a,  z  Hen.  VI.  ilL  3. 

Extracting.  Shakespeare  uses  this  word  (as 
he  frequently  uses  words)  La  the  strict  sense 
of  its  classical  derivation.  By  an  **  extract- 
ing frenzy,"  Olivia  means  a  frenzy  (her  in- 
fatuation for  Viola)  which  drtw  h*r  out  0/ 
all  thoughts  but  one,  Tw.  N.  v.  z. 

Extraught.  Extracted,  derived,  3  Hen.  VI. 
11.  a. 

Extravagant.  Used  in  its  strict  etymological 
sense ;  wandering  out  of,  Ham.  L  z,  Oth.  L  z. 

Eyases.    Nestling  hawks.  Ham.  iL  a. 

Eyas-musket.    A  young  sparrow-hawk,  Mer. 

W.  iiL  3. 
Eye  op  green.  A  tender  hint  of  green.  Temp. 

iL  z. 
Eykliads.     Eye-glances;  Fr.  (Eillades^  Mer. 

W.  L  3,  Lear  iv.  5. 
Eynb.    Eyes,  Mids.  N.  L  z,  Peric.  iiL  (Gower.) 

F 

Faced.  Patched.  A  **  faced  Ancient"  was  a 
patched  standard,  or  ensign,  z  HeiL  IV.  iv.  a. 

Facinorous.  Rebellious,  factious,  turbulent, 
contumacious.    ItaL  /acim4nv*o.  All 's  W.  iL 

3. 
Fact.    Deed,  guilt,  Mea.  M.  iv.  a  &  v.  z,  Win. 

T.  iiL  a,  Peric.  iv.4.  [In  some  editions  "feat"] 

Factionary.    a  partizaa;  and  adherent  to  m. 

faction,  Coria  v.  a. 


Facultiks.    Medicinal  powers,  AD  'a  W.  I  ). 
Fadge.     To  answer,  suit,   fit,  TW.  N.  i.  ^ 

Love's  L.  L.  V.  z. 
Fading.   The  burden  of  a  »ong,  Wia.  T.  iv.  > 
Faiu  Forfiiilure,  Wm.  T.  ii.  3  &  v.  r,  Cywtit. 

nx.  4. 
Fain.    Glad,  gladly.  Temp,  t  a^  %  Hea.  VL 

IL   Z  &  Ul.  Z. 

Fair.      Frequently  used  tor  fiuraess^  beauty. 

Com-  E.  iL  z,  Venus  &  Ad.  zz8. 
Fair-betrothed.  Fairiy  plighted,  hoooanbty 

affianced,  Peric  v.  3. 
Fairing.  Making  fair,  or  beautifal,  Stmnet  txr 
F AiTHSD.   Believed,  given  credence  to,  Lear  ii 

z. 
Faitors.  Malefactors,  ill'doers,  traitors,  a  Hea. 

IV.  iL  4. 

Falu  As  an  active  verb.   To  let  drop,  Aa  Yoa 

Lk  iiL  5,  Rich.  II.  iiL  4,  AnL  CL  iiL  ^ 
False.    To  falsify,  to  be  untrue  to,  Cymb.  u.  3. 
Familiar.    A  demon  or  spirit;  suppoaed  u> 

attend  at  call.  Love's  L.  L.  L  a,  z  Hea.  VL 

iiL  a  &  V.  3,  a  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7. 
Fancies.    A  name  for  favourite  **»"«'f*^  gay 

and  fanciful,  a  Hen.  IV.  iiL  a. 
Fancy.  Love,  Mids.  N.  iv.  z,  Mer.  Vea.  in.  a, 

(Song,)  Tw.  N.  v.   z.    A  love-sick  pezaoa. 

Lover's  Comp  9, 
Fancy-prbe.    Love-free,  Mids.  N.  iL  a. 
Fang.    To  lay  hokl  of,  gripe,  TIol  A.  iv.  3. 
Fanglbd.  Insignificant,  frivolous,  Cymb.  v.  4. 
Fantastical.     Fanciful,  imaginary,  Mad>.  L 

3,  Tw.  N.  L  z. 
Fantasticobs.    Coxcombs,  R<mii.  J.  iL  4. 
Fap.    Cant  term  for  drunk,  Mer.  W.  L  z. 
Farced.  Literally,  stuffed ;  Fr.  FmrcL    Swol- 
len, pompous,  Hen.  V.  iv.  z. 
Fardel.    A  burden :  ItaL  FantUlia,  Ham.  iiL 

z.    A  parcel  or  bundle.  Win.  T.  iv.  3. 
Fashions.    A  corruption  from  Fr.  Fmrtimt. 

Farcy,  a  sort  of  leprosy  in  horses.  Tarn.  Sl  iii 

a. 
Fast  and  loose.    A  cheating  game,  practised 

by  vagrants  and  gipsies.  Ant.  CL  iv.  zo. 
Fat.    Used  for  distasteful,  nauseous,  Tw.  N. 

V.  z. 

Fathom.    Depth,  capacity,  Oth.  L  z. 
Fatigatb.    Fatigued,  exhausted,  Corio.  S.  a. 
Favour.    Cotmtenance,  feature,  i4)pearaiice, 

look,  Tw.  N.  iL  4,  Rich.  II.  iv.  z,  JuL  Ccs. L 

a,  Macb.  L  s>  Oth.  L  3. 
Fay.     Faith.     **  By  my  fay,"  a  common  oath, 

Tam.  S.  3,  (Ind.),  Rom.  f.  L  5,  Ham.  ii.  a. 
Fealty.    Fidelity,  Two  Gen.  V.  iL  4. 
Fear.    Alluding  to  the  personage  so  called  ia 

some  of  the  old  Moralities,  T^.  Cr.  iL  4,  Ant 

au.  3. 

Fear.     Used  actively.    To  scare,  tofrSglitea, 

Mea.  M.  iL  z,  AnL  CL  iL  6,  Venus  ft  Ad.  183. 
Feat.    Dexterous,  neat,  elegant,  Cymb.  ▼.  j^ 

Lover's  Comp.  7. 
Fbatbd.    Made  feat,  elegant,  well-fiuKianed, 

Cymb.  i  z. 
Featly.    Cleveriy,  Temp.  L  t,  (Soof^)  Wi^ 

T.  Iv.  3. 
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FnATVltB.  Counteaaactt  general  appearance, 
As  You  L.  iiL  3,  Ant  CL  u.  $. 

Pbdbvary.  An  accomplice,  a  confederate. 
Win.  T.  iL  I. 

Fbr.    a  regular  stipend,  Ham.  iL  a. 

Fbsdbrs.  Senrants,  retainers,  Ant.  CL  SI  tr, 
Tim.  A.  iL  3.  Caterer,  or  provider  of  food. 
As  You  L.  iL  4. 

Fbsoino.    Pasture-land,  Win.  T.  It.  j. 

Fbb-fasm.  For  ever.  A  grant  in  fee-farm, 
is  a  grant  in  perpetuity,  Tr.  Cr.  iiL  a. 

FsKKaXiRr.  A  sorrow  peculiar  to  one  person 
exclusively,  Macb.  iv.  3. 

FsBUL  (Spelt  also,  Fere,  and  Phere.)  Com- 
panion, husband,  or  wife,  Tit  A.  iv.  x. 

Fbb- SIMPLE.  A  tenant  in  fee-simple,  was 
one  holding  lands  and  tenements,  and  to  his 
heirs  fbr  ever,  Mer.  W.  iv.  a. 

Fbll.  Hide,  or  skin  with  hair.  As  You  L.  iiL 
s,  Lear  v.  3.  The  skin  of  the  head,  the 
scalp,  Macb.  v.  $. 

Fbll.  Savage,  inhuman,  Tw.  N.  L  i,  Mids. 
N.  V.  X,  X  Hen.  VI.  v.  3. 

Fbllibs.  The  outer  circles  of  wheds,  Ham. 
u.  a. 

B'bllow.  Equal  in  companionship,  whether 
male  or  female.  Temp.  iiL  x,  Tw.  N.  iiL  4. 

Fbllowly.    Sympathetic,  Temp.  v.  t. 

Fknnbl.  An  inflammatory  herb.  Conger  eel 
being  also  considered  a  hot  food,  to  eat  the 
two  together  was  considered  an  act  of  disso- 
lute sociality,  a  Hen.  IV.  U.  4.  Fennel  was 
also  held  to  be  emblematic  of  flattery,  Ham. 
iv.  5. 

FkODAXY.  (Spelt  abo,  Fedary.)  A  feudal  vas- 
sal,  a  dependant,  a  subordinate  agent,  a  con- 
federate, Mea.  M.  iL  4,  Cymb.  iiL  a. 

Fbrn-sbbo.  It  was  thought  to  render  people 
invisible.  The  seed  of  the  plant  is  said  to 
be  so ;  perhaps  from  its  growing  at  the  back 
of  the  leaf,  x  Hen.  IV.  iL  z. 

Fbstinatb.  Qxiick,  speedy:  Lat  Fetitmattts, 
Lear  iiL  7.    **  Festinately,"  Love's  L.  L.  iiL 

X. 

Festival  tbrms.  Holiday,  or  florid  lan- 
guage. Much  Ado  V.  a. 

Fbt.  Fetched,  derived.  Hen.  V.  iiL  z,  a  Hen. 
VI.  iL  4.  Rich.  IIL  iL  a. 

Fbtch  op  warrant,  a  sanctioned  trick  or 
pretence,  Ham.  iL  z. 

Fbttlb.  To  prepare,  to  make  ready ;  to  ad- 
just, to  put  in  order ;  still  in  provincial  use, 
Rom.  J.  iiL  5.    [In most  editions,  "settle."] 

Fewness  and  truth.  Briefly  and  veritably  ; 
or,  in  few  words  and  truly,  Mea.  M.  L  5. 

Fico,  ^r  Fico.  Fig.  A  term  of  contempt  and 
defiance ;  said  to  be  of  Spanish  origin,  Mer. 
W.  L  3,  Hen.  V.  iiL  6  &  iv.  x. 

FiKTBEN.  A  tax;  a  fifteenth  part  of  each  sub- 
ject's personal  property,  a  Heti.  VI.  iv.  7. 

Fia.     To  show  contempt  for,  a  Hen.  IV.  v.  4. 

Fights.  Cloths  hung  round  a  ship  when  ia 
action,  to  conceal  the  men,  Mer.  W.  ii.  9, 

File.  Number,  list,  caUlogue,  Mea,  M.  ilL  a, 
Macb.  iiL  z  &  V.  a. 


Filbb.  Contaraction  of  defiled,  Macb.  iii.  z. 
Also,  kept  an  equal  pace  widi,  Hen.  VIII. 
iiL  a. 

Fill.  Now  caDed  ThiU.  Fill-horse,  or  PhiU- 
horse,  the  shaft-horse,  Tr.  Cr.  iiL  a. 

Filly.  A  young  mare;  opposed  to  colt,  a 
young  horse,  Mids.  N.  iL  x. 

Find  portk.  Used  formeriy  for  find  out. 
Com.  £.  L  a,  Mer.  V.  L  x. 

FiNB.  To  end,  conclude,  Lucrece  134.  To 
adorn.  Hen.  V.  L  a. 

FiNB.    Conclusion,  Much  Ado,  L  z. 

FiNB.  Evasive,  prevaricating;  wily,  crafty; 
Fr.  Tr^Pfim,  "  loo  fine.-  All  *s  W.  v.  3.  Used 
in  this  sense,  and  in  its  more  usual  one  cf  re- 
fined, elegant,  polished,  x  Hen.  IV.  iv.  x. 

Fine  and  recovery.  This  was  formerly  the 
strongest  assurance  known  to  the  English 
law,  Mer.  W.  iv.  a. 

F1NELBS8.    Endless,  0th.  iiL  3. 

FiNSBURY.  A  space  of  ground  adjoining  Ae 
city  of  London,  t  Hen.  IV.  iiL  z. 

FiRAGO.  For  Virago.  A  double  wilful  blunder 
of  Sv  Toby's,  applying  the  term  to  a  man ; 
instead  of,  as  b  u«ial,  to  a  turbulent  woman, 
Tw.  N.  iiL  4. 

Firb-drakb.  a  fiery  dzagon.  Humorously, 
a  man  with  a  flaming  nose,  Hen.  VIII.  v.  3. 

FiRK.     To  beat,  to  thrash,  Hen.  V.  iv.  4. 

First  complaint.  This  has  been  objected 
to,  as  affording  no  meaning;  and  Mr  Collier's 
MS.  corrector  gives  "  thirst  complainL"  But, 
*'  first"  refers  to  the  former  of  Menenius's 
self-accusations, — his  being  a  "humorous 
patrician ;"  humorous  signifying,  as  he  him- 
self goes  on  to  explain,  "hasty  and  tinder- 
like, *  Corio.  iL  z. 

Fit.  a  division  in  a  song:  There  is  a  play 
upon  the  word  here ;  in  its  mtisical  sense,  and 
in  its  other  one,  of  "  fits  and  starts,"  Tr.  Cr. 
lU.  z. 

Fit  op  the  pacb.  An  affected  look,  a  grimace. 

Hen.  VIII.  L  3. 
FiTCHBW.    A  pole-cat,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  z.  Applied  to 

a  musk-scented,  bad  woman,  Oth.  iv.  z. 
Fives.    A  corruption  of  the  Fr.  Avives.    An 

inflammatory  disease  in  the  neck  of  horses. 

Tarn.  S.  iiL  a. 
Flambn.    a  pagan  priest,  Coria  iL  z,  Tim.  A. 

iv.  3. 
Flap-dragon.   A  small  combustible  body  in  a 

glass  of  liquor ;  to  be  swallowed  while  alight ; 

a  toper's  prank.  Love's  L.  L.  v.  z. 
Flap-jacks.    Pancakes,  Peric.  ii.  z. 
Flaunts.  Finery,  showy  dresses.  Win.  T.  iv.  ^ 
Flaw.     A  sudden  wind-storm,  a  Hen.  IV. 

iv.  4,  9  Hen.  VI.  iiL  z,  Ham.  v.  z,  Peric.  iU. 

z.    A  breach,  fault,  or  defect.  Love's  L.  L.  v. 

2. 
Flecked.     Spotted,  speckled,  Rom.  J.  ii  3. 
Fleet.    For  float.  Ant.  CL  iii.  zz. 
Fleshmbnt.      Pride,    stimulated   by   newly. 

achieved  success.     A  soldier  is  said  to  "  flesh 

his  sword  "  when  first  he  draws  blood  with  it. 

Learn,  a. 

ax 
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Flewbd.  Having  overhanging  chaps,  like  a 
hound ;  caUed  'Flews,'  Mids.  N.  iv.  z. 

FuBBERTiGiBBBT.  The  name  of  a  fiend,  Lear 
iii  4. 

Flickering.    Fluttering,  as  flame,  Lear  il  a. 

Flight.  A  light,  slender  arrow,  for  shooting 
at  long  distances,  Much  Ado  L  z. 

FuKT-GiLL.   A  light-charactered  wench,  Rom. 

J.  ii-4. 
Flots.   a  poetical  name  for  the  sea,  as  waves ; 

Fr.  Fhtf  a  wave,  Temp.  L  3. 
Flush.    Ripe,  full,  luxuriant.  Ant  CL  i.  4, 

Tim.  A.  V.  5,  Ham.  iiL  3. 
Flushing.     Springing;    and,    moreover,  the 

redness  occasioned  by  weeping.  Ham.  i.  3. 
Fluxivb.     Flowing  with  tears,  Lover's  Comp. 

8. 
Fob.  Acheck, abalk, Com.  E.  iv.  3.  "  Fobbed;" 

checked,  balked,  baflled,  z  Hen.  IV.  L  3. 

Cheated,  tricked,  defrauded,  Oth.  iv.  a. 
FoiN.     To  thrust  fiercely  in  fencing,  Mer.  W. 

il  3,  a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  z,  Lear  iv.  6. 
FoisoN.    Abundance,  especially  applicable  to 

harvest.  Temp.  iL  z  &  iv.  z,  (Song,)  Mea.  M. 

L  5,  Macb.  iv.  3,  Ant  CL  ii.  7. 
Fond.    Weakly  loving,  foolish,  Rom.  J.  iii  3, 

HaoL  i  5,  Lear  i.  4  &  iv.  7. 
Fond  and  winnowed.    Esteemed  and  choice, 

Ham.  ▼.  3. 
Fools'  zanies.    Fools'  baubles ;  which  had  a 

fool's  head  on  them,  Tw.  N.  L  5.  See  Bauble. 
Foot.    To  clutch,  Cymb.  v.  4.    To  kick,  to 

spurn,  Mer.  Ven.  L  3,  Cymb.  iiL  5. 
Foot-cloth.     The  housing  to  a  horse ;  used 

on  state  occasions,  a  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7,  Rich. 

III.  iiL  4. 
For.    Used  in   the  sense  of  "because,"  or 

"  since,"  Cymb.  iv.  2,  Oth.  i.  3. 
Forage.    To  go  forth  abroad ;  from  the  Lat 

ForiSf  John  v.  L    To  range  for  provender, 

Love's  L.  L.  iv.  z.  Hen.  V.  L  a. 
Force.    To  care  for,  to  heed,  Love's  L.  L. 

V.  a.    Also,  to  urge,  Corio.  iiL  a.     Likewise 

to  cram  or  stuff.     (Still  in  modem  use  as 

**  force-meat,")  Tr.  Or.  iL  3. 
Forced.    Stuffed,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  x.    Supplied  with 

forces,  manned,  strengthened,  Macb.  v.  5. 
Fordo.    To  undo,  to  destroy,  Ham.  v.  z,  Oth. 

V.  X,  Lear  v.  3. 
Fore-end.    The  first  part,  Cymb.  iii.  3. 
FoREFBND.    To  forbid,  prohibit.  Win.  T.  iv. 

3,  a  Hen.  VI.  iiL  a. 
Forehand.     Previous,  Much  Ado  iv.  z. 
Forehand  shaft.   A  particularly  constructed 

arrow,  for  shooting  straight,  a  Hen.  IV.  iii. 

a. 
FoRMAU     Sedate,  rational,  sane.  Com.  E.  v. 

X,  Tw.  N.  iL  5. 
FoRESAY.    To  foretell,  predict,  Cymb.  iv.  a. 
FoRESLOW.    To  loiter,  delay,  3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  3. 
Forfeits.    Rules  hung  in  a  barber's  shop,  to 

maintain  regularity  and  good  order,  Mea.  M. 

iL  a. 
Forgetive.    From  to  forge,  or  to  make ;  ima- 

ginativf,  inventive,  t  Hen.  IV.  iv.  3 


Former.    Used  for  foremoat,  Jul  On.  v.  z. 
Former.    Fore,  foremost,  £ztt  ia  raok,  JoL 

CaB&  V.  z. 
FoRSFOKE.  Anticipated,  forbidden.  Am  O.  m, 

7- 
Forthright.    A  direct  path.  Tempi  iiL  3^  Ti: 

Cr.  iiL  3. 
Forty.    Used  anciently  to  exporefts  an  iad^ 

finite  number ;  as  now,  fifty,  a  himdf«d,  or  a 

score,  z  Hen.  VL  L  3,  Corio.  iii.  z. 
For  why.    Used  as  because.  Two  Gen.  V.  iiL 

z.  Com.  £.  iiL  a.  Rich.  II.  v.  z.  Tit  A.  iiL 

z.  Pass.  Pilgrim  7  &  zx. 
Four.    This  word  (like  "  forty  ")  aeems  to  have 

been  occasionally  used  to  ejcprcas  an  inde- 
finite number,  HeiL  V.  t.    z,    Coria  i  Cv 

Ham.  iL  a,  Ant  CL  iL  6  &  7. 
Fox.    A  cant  term  for  a  sword.  Hen.  V.  iv.  4. 
Fractbd.    Broken,  Hen.  V.  iL  z,  Tim.  A.  iL  x. 
Frampold.    Vexatious,   uncomfortable,  Mer. 

W.  iLa. 
Frank.    A  i^ace  to  fsttcn  hogs,  a  Uf^  a  Hea. 

IV.  iLa. 
Fra|«ked  up.     Styed,  like  swine.  Rich.  IIL 

L  3  &  iv.  5. 
Frankun.    a  freeholder.  Win.  T.  v.  a,  1  Hea. 

IV.  iL  I,  Cymb.  iiL  a. 
Fray.    An  affray,  a  fight,  Mer.  W.  iL  z,  Mucb 

Ado  v.  z,  Mkis.  N.  iiL  a. 
Frayed.     Frightened,  Tr.  Cr.  iiL  2. 
Freb.    Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  and  other  early 

poets,  use  this  word  for  free  from  vidoos  taint 

pure,  chaste,  Mea.  M.  L  a,  Tw.  N.  iL  4,  Wla. 

T.  iL3. 
Free  Town.     The  luune  of  a  place  said  to  be 

the  Capulets' castle,  in  Bnxdces's  Romeasaad 

Juliet,  X56a,  Rom.  J.  L  z. 
French  crown.     The  term  has  three  signi- 
fications : — a  piece  of  French  money  ;  the 

head  of  a  Frenchman ;  and  a  disease  in  the 

scalp,  said  to  be  French.     Shakespeare  plays 

upon  the  words,  Mea.  HL  L  a,  Mids^  N.  L 

a.  Hen.  V.  iv.  x. 
Frets.  The  stopping  points  in  a  lute  or  guitar, 

Tam.  S.  iL  x,  Ham.  iiL  a. 
Frippery.   Originally  meaning  an  old  dothes- 

shop;  now  confined  to  its  contents,  Temp. 

iv.  X. 
Frize.  a  coarse  woollen  doth,  made  in  Wales, 

Mer.  W.  V.  5,  Oth.  iL  z. 
Frontlet.    A  fore-head  hand,  metq)harica]ly 

meaning  a  scowling  look,  L^u*  L  4. 
Frush.    To  bruise,  or  break  in  pieces;  Ft. 

FroisseTf  Tr.  Cr.  ▼.  6. 
FULI.AMS.   Loaded  dice  so  named.     Fheywcre 

called    "high   fullams,"  or  "low   fuUantt." 

according  as  they  were  required.     They  were 

chiefly  made  at  Fulham,  in  Middlesex ;  lH*"f^ 

the  name,  Mer.  W.  L  3. 
FuMiTER.    A  rampant  weed  in  com,  Lenr  iv. 

4.    Called  "  Fumitory,"  HeiL  V.  v.  a. 
Furnishings.    Appendages,  Lear  iiL  i. 
Fust.    To  mould,  or  grow  ftisty,  Ham.  iv.  4. 
Fustilarian.  a  Falstaffism  for  a  fusty  fellow, 

a  Hen.  IV.  iL  z. 
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Gabbsdjnb.    a  coarse  doak,  01  gown ;  Span. 

Gavardinat    Temp.  ii.  a,  Mer.  Ven  i.  3. 
Gad.    a  sharp  point,  a  spur.     *'  Upon  the 

gad,"  on  the  spur  of  the  occasioo.  Tit  A.  vr. 

X,  Lear  i.  9. 
Gagb.  Pledge.  The  9\fpret  or  gauntlet  thrown 

down,  was  called  a  gage  or  defiance,  Rich.  II. 

iv.  z.    Used  also  for  **  gauge,"  to  measure, 

Mer.  Ven.  L  z. 
Gacsd.    Laid  as  a  wager,  Ham.  i.  z. 
Gain-civinc.      Uncertainty    of    mind,    mis- 
giving. Ham.  T.  a. 
Gait.    Procedure,  Ham.  i.  a. 
Galuan.  For  Gallic,  or  French,  Cymb.  L  7,  z 

Hen.  VL  ▼.  4. 
Galuard.     A    French    dance,   lively    and 

nimble,  Tw.  N.  I  3,  Hen.  V.  i  a. 
Galliassss.     Galleys  of  large  construction, 

Tam.  S.  it  z. 
Gallow.    To  scare,  to  frighten,  Lear  iiL  a. 
Galloway  nags.     Common  hack  horses,  a 

Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 
Gallowglasses.     Heavy-armed  foot  soldiers 

of  Irdand  and  the  Western  Isles,  Macb.  L 

3,  a  Hen.  VI.  iv.  ^ 
Gally-mawfky.     A    heterogeneous  jumble, 

Win.  T.  iv.  3,  Mer.  W.  ii.  i. 
Gamsstbr.     a  familiar  ter.n  for  a  debauchee 

of  either  sex,  All's  W.  v.  3,  Hen.  VIII.  i.  4. 
Gawng.    Bawling,  Hen.  VIII.  v.  3. 
Garboils.     Uproars,  commotions,  AnL  CI.  i. 

3  &  ii  a.     Fr.  Garh<mUU. 
Garden-house.    Now  called  a  summer-house, 

Mea.  M.  v.  z. 
Gardon.    Costard's  mispronunciation  of  guer- 
don. Love's  L.  L.  iii.  z. 
Gaskins.  Wide  hose,  or  breeches,  Tw.  N.  i.  5. 
Gasted.      Ghasted,  made  aghast,  afirighted, 

LeariL  z. 
Gastness.      Ghastness,  or  ghastliness,  0th. 

v.  z. 
Gaudy  night.    A  "  gaudy  day"  is  a  day  of 

rejoicing  and  festivity.    Still  used  in  the  Eng- 
lish universities  and  inns  of  court.  Ant.  CL 

ilL  zz. 
Gawds.    Toys,  finery,  gew-gaws,  Mids.  N.  L 

X,  John  iii.  3,  Tr.  Cr.  iiL  3. 
Gear.    Matter  in  hand,  Mer.  Ven.  i.  z,  3  Hen. 

VI.  ill  X.    Dress,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  3, 
Geck.     a  fool,  a  dupe,  Tw.  N.  v.  x.    A  butt, 

a  laughing-stock,  Cymb.  v.  4. 
General.    The  populace,  Mea.  M.  iL  4,  Ham. 

u.  3. 

General  GENDER.  The  common  race  of  people. 
Ham.  iv.  7. 

Generous.  Noble  in  birth  and  rank,  Mea. 
M.  iv.  6,  0th.  iiL  3. 

Gennet.  a  Jennet,  a  Spanish  or  Barbary 
horse,  0th.  L  x. 

Gentility.  High  birth,  and  breeding,  Loves 
L.  Li  L  I,  As  You  L  L  z. 

Gentle.  Belonging  to  gentry,  noble,  high- 
minded,  Temp.  L  3,  Cymb.  iv.  a. 


Gentle.  To  put  in  the  rank  of  a  gentlenuDt 
Hen.  V.  iv.  3. 

Gentles.  Gentlemen,  Love's  L.  L.  it.  9, 
Tam.  S.  iiL  3. 

Gentry.  Used  for  urbanity,  politeness,  Ham. 
ii.  a. 

Gentry.  Rank  or  degree  as  gentlemen. 
Merry  W.  iL  z.  Win.  T.  L  3,  Cono.  iiL  1. 

German  clock.  A  notoriously  fantastical 
piece  of  machinery,  and  as  notoriously  incom- 
plete and  disorderly.  Love's  L.  L  iiL  x. 

Gernanb  or  German.  Akin,  allied.  Win. 
T.  iv.  3,  Ham.  v.  a. 

Germans.    Relations,  Oth.  L  z. 

Germins.  Seeds,  germinations,  Macb.  ir.  z, 
Lear  iiL  a. 

Gest.  The  stage  of  progress,  as  well  as  rest- 
ing-place in  a  journey.  Likewise  the  time 
for  resting.    Old  Fr.  Giste^  Win.  T.  L  a. 

Gests.  Deeds,  exploits;  LaL  Gtita^  Ant 
CL  iv.  7.  [In  some  editions,  given  "guests.'*] 

Ghost.  Sometimes  used  for  corse,  dead  body. 
The  word  occurs  three  times  in  this  scene : 
first,  meaning  dead  body ;  second  and  third, 
meaning  spirit,  or  soul  of  the  departed,  a 
Heik.  VI.  iii.  s. 

Ghosted.    Haunted,  ghost-like,  Ant  CL  iL  6w 

Gib.  a  male  cat  The  gib  cat  is  now  called 
the  ton  cat;  gib  being  the  abbreviation  ot 
Gilbert,  z  Hen.  IV.  L  a,  Ham.  iii.  4. 

Gibbet.  To  hang ;  not  only  on  a  gallows,  but 
to  hang  any  thing  up,  or  on,  a  Hen.  IV.  iiL 

3. 

Gig.  a  small  whipping-top,  made  of  horn. 
Love's  L.  L.  iv.  3  &  V.  z. 

GiCLOT.  A  dissolute  woman,  Mea.  M.  v.  z, 
X  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7,  Cymb.  iiL  x. 

Gillyflower.  Gillyvor,  Gillofer,  or  Gelofre; 
a  flower  of  the  stock,  or  carnation  tribe.  Win. 
T.  iv.  3. 

GiMMAL.  Spelt  likewise  Gimmer.  A  double 
ring,  from  the  Lat  Gtnullns^  a  twin.  Also, 
machinery,  or  clock-work,  x  Hen.  VI.  L  a. 

GiMMAL  BIT.  A  linked,  or  double  bit,  Hen. 
V.  iv.  3. 

GiNa    A  gang,  Mer.  W.  iv.  3. 

Gird.  To  cut,  or  lash  with  sarcasm,  a  Hen. 
IV.  L  3,  Corio  L  X. 

Girded.     Besieged,  Hen.  V.  iiL  (Chor.) 

Girdle.  To  turn  the  girdle,  meant,  that 
when  a  man  intended  to  challenge  another  at 
wrestlmg,  he  turned  the  buckle  of  his  belt 
behind;  that  his  adversary  might  have  a 
good  gripe  of  his  girdle.  Much  Ado  v.  z. 

Gis.  Supposed  to  be  a  substituted  form  of  as- 
severation for  "Jesus,"  Ham.  iv.  5,  (Song.) 

Gleek.    To  jc^e,  to  scoff,  or  beguile,  Mids. ' 
N.  iii.  z,  z  Hen.  VI.  iiL  a,  Rom.  J.  iv.  5,  Hen. 
.  V.  V.  z. 

Glove.  In  the  days  of  chivalry  the  glove 
was  worn  on  the  helmet,  as  the  favour  of  a 
lady :  and  at  times,  as  a  challenge,  Hen.  V. 
iv.  z  &  iv.  7. 

Glovbs.  They  used  formerly  to  be  daintilf 
XCBtcd,  Win.  T.  iv  3,  (Song.) 
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GiXKEft.  To  sophisticate,  wheedle,  or  ca^e. 
Rich.  II.  ii.  X,  Hen.  V.  L  a.  Tit  A.  vr.  4,  Tr. 
Cr.  a.  a,  Peric.  i.  z. 

Glut.  To  swallow  up,  to  englut:  Fr.  Sm* 
glffutir^  Temp.  L  i. 

Gnakled.      Knotted,  snaggy,  Mea.  M.  iu  3. 

Gnarlinc.    Snariingly  gnawing.  Rich.  II.  L 

3,  a  Hen.  VI.  iiL  z. 

Go  TO  THB  woKLD.  Meaning  to  be  married. 
All's  W.  I  3,  Much  Ado  iL  i. 

GoDFATHBRS.  Formeriy  the  twelve  jurymen 
\ised  to  be  jocosely  called  the  prisoner's  god- 
fathers, Mer.  Yen.  iv.  z. 

Goo  'iLO,  or  'iBLD.  Corruption  of  God  yield, 
or  reward  you.  As  You  L.  iii.  3,  Ham.  iv.  5. 

God's  sontibs.  Thought  to  be  a  corruption 
of  God's  saints ;  anciently  writ^n  sauncUs, 
Mer.  Yen.  ii.  a. 

GoNUARiAK.  PistoTs  moTo  sonorous  form  of 
"  Hungarian,"  Mer.  W.  L  3. 

Goos  CHBAP.  ItaL  B$t0n  msrcatOt  Fr.  Ben 
marchi,  A  phrase  formerly  in  common  use 
for  a  good  bargain.  There  was  even  the 
expression  "  beuer cheap  ;"  while  "cheap" 
and  '*  cheaping**  came  to  signify  a  market 
Hence  Cheapside  and  Eastcheap^  z  Hen.  IV. 

•  •  • 

uu  3. 
Gooo-OBBD.  Truly,  in  very  deed,  Win.  T.  I  a. 
Good  dbn.      Good  even,-  or  evening.    (See 

Dbn.)    Much  Ado  iiL  a. 
Good  my  lord,  and  Good  madam.     A  form 

of  polite  acknowledgment,  equivalent  to  our 

modem,  **  You  are  very  good,"  Ham.  iL  z 

&  iL  a  &  V.  a. 
Gooo-NiCHTS.       Last  -  dying  -  speeches  made 

into  ballads,  a  Hen.  lY.  iiL  a. 
OuROSLLiBD.     Fat,  corpulent,  z  Hen.  IV.  iL  a. 
Goss,  or  GoRSB.    Furze.     A  heath  plant,  bear- 
ing yellow  blossoms,  Temp.  iv.  z. 
GossAMBR.   (Spelt  also,  Gossomer.)   The  webs 

of  a  particular  kind  of  spider,  that  float  in 

the  air  during  the  latter  suouner  season,  Lear 

iv.  6,  Rom.  J.  iL  6. 
Gossips.    To  act  as  gossip,  or  sponsor  in  giving 

a  name.  All's  W.  L  z. 
Gourds.    False  dice.    (See  Fullam.)    Mer. 

W.  i.  3. 
Gouts.     Drops;  Fr.  Couttes^  Macb.  ii.  z. 
GovBRNMENT.  Mildness  and  gentle  submission, 

with  tielf-control  and  reticence,  3  Hen.  YI.  L 

4.  Hen.  YIII.  iL  4. 

Crack  at  mrat.     Sometimes  said  in  metre, 

Mea.  M.  i.  a,  Tim.  A.  L  a. 
Gram  SRC  v.    Great  thanks;  Fr.  Grand  nurci^ 

Mer.  Yen.  iL  a,  Rich.  III.  iiL  a,  Tim.  A.  iL 

a.     "Gramercies,"  Tam.  S.  L  z. 
Gkakgb.  Originally  the  farm-house,  or  granary 

to  a  monastery :  since  used  for  a  lone  house, 

Mea.  M.  iiL  z.  Win.  T.  iv.  3,  (Song,)  0th.  L 

T. 

Gkavb.    Deadly,  f.\tal,  Ant  CI.  iv.  za 
Grave.    To  bury,  Tira.  A.  iv.  3.     •*  Graved," 

Rich.  II.  iii.  a. 
Grave.      The  original  folio  word ;  in  some 

editions  altered  to  "  grace."  But  "  grave."  a» 


a  poetical  embodiment  of  boned 

forzns  an   antithesis    with    the 

phrase,  "What's  seen  now,"  Win.  T.  ▼.  i. 
Greasily.    Grossly,  Love's  I^  I«.  iv.  i. 
Gbbaybs.     Leg-amour.      In 

q>elt     "graves;"    in    oUien» 

"glaives,"aHen.IY.  iv.  x. 
Grbbk.     The  Greeks  being  a  jovial  prnpif, 

"As  merry  as  a  Greek"  became 

and  has  been  corrupted  into  a 

Tr.  Cr.  L  a  &  iv.  4. 
Green.  Unripe.   Metaphor  for  unexpcricoccil, 

John  iiL  4. 
Gregory.    Gregory  Vllth  became  s  Uywetil 

with  the  eariy  reformers  for  violeeoft,  aMl 

enormity  of  every  description ;   faenoe  Fal- 

staff  applies  the  epithet-title  of  "Turk*  to 

a  Chrittian  Pope,  x  Hen.  IV.  v.  3. 
Gripe.    A  vulture.    The  original  "«— ^*Ttg  was 

griflin,  Lucrece  78. 
Grise.    (Spelt  alsoGrize.)    A  step,  ade^'^ee; 

Tw.  N.  iiL  z,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3,  Oth.  L  3. 
Grisly.  Frightful,  hideous,  Peric  iii  (Gower.) 

[In  some  editions  grizsled.] 
Ground.    A  term  in  music.     The  subject,  or 

air  upon  which  variatiomb  or  dctcanrs  are 

made.  Rich.  III.  iiL  7. 
Groundlings.    The  audience  in  the  pit  of  a 

theatre,  which  was  also  called  the  *  Ground  ;' 

and  the  seats,  '  groundstands,'  Haas.  iiL  aw 
GROWiNOk    Accruing,  Com.  E.  iv.  z. 
Guarded.  Ornamented  with  trimmizig\  Ifer 

Yen,  iL  a.  Hen.  VIIL  (ProL) 
Guards.    Embroideries,  or  lace  trimmiags  on 

dress,  Much  Ado  L  z.  Love's  U  L.  iv.  3^  Mea 

M.  iiL  z. 
Gudgeon.     The  Gudgeon  is  a  common  bait 

for  fish.     It  is  itself,  also,  easily  caught;  and 

therefore  esteemed  foolish,  Mer.  Yen.  L  3. 
Guerdon.      Recompense,    Much  Ado  v.   3, 

(ScrolL )    Costard,  who  does  ziot  comprehend 

the  word,  blunders  it  into  "  gardon,"  Love's 

L.  L.  iiL  i. 
Guerdoned.     Rewarded,  a  Hen.  VL  L  4,  3 

Hen.  YI.  ilL  3. 
Guinea  hen.    A  cant  term  for  a  purchasable 

woman,  Oth.  L  3. 
Guinbvbr.    King  Arthur's  queen.  Love's  L.  L. 

iv.  z. 
Gules.      A  term  in  heraldry  for  the  colour  of 

ted,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3,  Ham.  iL  a. 
Gulf.  Throat  gullet ;  that  which  gttlps,  or  en- 
gulfs, Macb.  iv.  z. 
Gull.    A  trick.  Much  Ado  iL  3.     To  dupe, 

to  trick,  Tw.  N.  ii.  3. 
Gummed  velvbt.    Velvets  used  to  be  gummed 

to  make  them  stiff;  and  consequently  they 

soon  fret  into  shreds,  z  Hen.  IV.  iL  a. 
GuNSTONES.      Caimon  baUs  of  stone,   Heiu 

a  r      • 

V.  L  a. 
Gurnet,  sousbd.    A  common  fish  of  the  pi|»er 

kind;  supposed  to  be  vulgar  food  uheu  so 

prepared,  z  Hen.  IV.  iv.  a. 
Gust.    To  taste,  to  be  aware  oC  Wi&  T.  L  x 

Also  zest  r^ish,  Tw.  N.  L  \ 
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Guvr.  UMd  elliptically  and  figanttiTely  to  ex- 
press violeot  bivst  of  passioo,  storm  of  wrath, 
Tim.  A.  uL  5. 

GwB.    To  Setut,  Oth.  U.  i. 

H. 

HAGCAitD.     An  untrained  hawk,  Tw.  N.  iii. 
2.  Much  Ado  iii.  2,  Tam.  S.  iv.  2  &  !▼.  a.   In 
the  sense  of  irreclaimable,  Oth.  iii.  3. 
Hair.   Quality,  texture,  character,  x  Hen.  IV. 
rr.  X.     "  Against  the  hair,"  is  a  saying  equi- 
valent to  'Against  the  grain,'  Mer.  W.  iL  3, 
Tr.  Cr.  i  a. 
Halcyon.    The  kingfisher.    It  was  believed 
that  when  hung  up  in  a  room,  this  bird  would 
always  turn  its  besk  to  the  point  of  the  wind, 
Lear  iL  a. 
HAi.r<APS.    Slight  salutations,  half-bows  with 

the  cap^  Tim.  A.  ii.  a. 
Half-pacbo  CROAT.    A  coin  with  the  face  in 
profile:  some  coins  about  that  period  being 
stamped  with  a  full-face  on  them,  John  i.  x. 
HALP-KiRn.B.     A    short,  loose  dress,  worn 

by  cotutezans,  a  Hen.  IV.  v.  4. 
Halidom.      Holiness,    faith,  sanctity.    Lite- 
rally Holy-dom,  formed  like  Kingdom.    A 
term  of  asseveration,  Two  Gen.  iv.  a. 
A  MALL,  A  hall!    Au  cxcIamation,  to  clear 

a  space  in  a  crowd,  Rom.  J.  i.  5. 
Hallowmas.    All-hallows,  or  All  Saints.   Th^ 
poor  people,  and  beggars  at  Hallowmas  went 
from  door  to  door  begging  in  » lacrymose  tooe 
for  so-termed  "  Soul-cakes,  "Two  Gen.  V.  ii.  1. 
Hand.     "At  any  hand ;  **  or  *' In  any  hand." 
A  phrase  or  idiom  for  '  At  aH  events,' '  In  any 
case/  Tam.  S.  L  a,  All's  W.  iiL  &     "Of  aU 
hands,"  is  equivalent  to    'In  every  way," 
Love's  L.  L.  iv.  3.     "Of  his  hands,"  was  a 
technical  phrase,  for  *  Of  his  height,'  Mer. 
W.  L  4,  Win.  T.  V.  2. 
Handpast.    Contract,  marriage-engagement, 
Cymb.  L  6.   [In  some  editions  printed  as  two 
words,  "  Hand  fast,"  to  the  destruction  of  the 
meaning.] 
Hand-past.    "In hand-fast ** is ' in  mainprise ; ' 
which  means,  in  the  custody  of  a  friend  on 
bail,  or  on  security  given.  Win.  T.  iv.  3. 
Hanger.    The  loop  of  the  belt  in  which  the 

sword  was  suspended,  Ham.  v.  9. 
Happily.    Used  for  haply,  perchance,  Oth.  iiL 

3,  Ham.  L  x,  Mea.  M.  iv.  a. 
Hardimbnt.      Bravery,    stoutness,  x    Hen. 

IV.  L  3,  Cymb.  v.  4. 
Harb.  Said  to  be  a  melancholy  animal,  x  Hen. 

IV.  La. 
H  ARLOCK.     Supposed  to  be  Charlock,  the  wild 

mustard, — a  common  field  weed,  Lear  iv.  4. 
Harlot.    A  hireling;  applied  to  both   base 
men  and  base  women,  Com.  £.  v.  x.  Win. 

T.  iL3. 
Harlotry.    Used  both  as  acj^ective  and  noun 

by  Shakespeare,  x  HeiL  IV.  iL  4  &  iiL  x. 

Harness.    Armour;  Fr.  /immois,  Macb.  v.  5, 

Ant  CL  iv.  8. 


Harnbssrd.  Equipped  in  armour.  T*  Cr.  L  a. 
Harrikd.     The  same  meaning  aa  Haxroired. 

To  harass,  torment,  ill-treat,  Ant  CL  S.  » 
Hatched.     Engraved,  Fr.  NacAf.    *  Hatdi- 

ings,'  (in  the  present  day.  '  Etchings,')  aa 

engraver'!  technical  term,  Tr.  Cr.  L  3. 
Having.  Used  as  a  substantive,  for  possession, 

or  property,  Mer.   W.  iii.  9,    Macb.  L    3. 

"Havings,"  Hen.  VIII.  uL  a. 
Havock.     a    word   of   signal    for  general 

slaughter ;  for  no  quarter  to  be  given,  John 

iL  9,  Coria  iiL  x,  JuL  Caes.  iiL  x,  Ham.  v.  2. 
Hay.     a  dance,  said  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 

*  Haydigyes,'  a  rural  dance,  Love's  L.  L.  v. 

X. 

Heady.      Violent,  impetuous,    ungovernable, 
wilful,  X  Hen.  IV.  iL  3,  Hen.  V.  L  x  &  iiL  3. 
Heat.    To  run  one  heat,  or  course,  in  a  race. 
Win.  T.  L  a. 

Hebbnon.  Ebony.  The  juice  was  said  to  be 
a  poison.  Ham.  L  5. 

Hedge.  To  swerve,  to  deviate;  still  a  sport- 
ing term,  Mer.  W.  iL  a,  Tr.  Cr.  iiL  3. 

Hefts.  Retchings,  heavings  of  the  stomach, 
WixL  T.  iL  X.  "Tender-hefted,"  Le.,  moved, 
or  heaved  tenderly,  Lear  iL  4. 

Hell.  Formerly  used  jocularly  for  a  prison- 
dungeon,  Com.  £.  iv.  2. 

Hence.    For  henceforth,  2  Hen.  IV.  v.  5. 

Henchman.  An  attendant  page.  The  ety- 
mology contested,  Mids.  N.  iL  9. 

Hent.  Seized,  laid  hold  of,  or  taken.  Win. 
T.  iv.  9,  (Song,)  Mea.  M.  iv.  &  Used  also 
for  occasion,  or  opportunity  to  be  seized. 
Ham.  iiL  3. 

Herb  op  grace.  Rue,  RicL  II.  iiL  4,  All's 
W.  iv.  5,  Ham.  iv.  5. 

Hest.  Injunction,  command,  Temp,  i  a,  iiL 
I,  iv.  X,  X  Hen.  IV.  iL  3. 

Hide  pox  and  all  after.  A  commonly- 
known  boys'  game,  called  'AU-^iid,'  and 
'  Hide  and  Seek,*  Ham.  iv.  9. 

High  and  low.  A  cant  phrase  for  false  dice, 
Mer.  W.  L  3- 

Hight.  Called,  named,  Love's  L.  L.  L  i, 
Mids.  N.  V.  X,  Peric  iv.  (Gower.) 

HiLD.  For  held ;  spelt  thus  for  rhyme's  sake, 
Lucrece  xSo, 

HiLDiNG.  A  low,  cowardly  rascal;  a  mean 
woman.  All's  W.  iiL  6,  Tam.  S.  iL  x,  a  Hen. 
IV.  L  X,  Cymb.  iL  3,  Rom.  J.  iL  4  &  iiL  5. 

Hip.  To  "have  on  the  hip;"  Le.,  at  com- 
plete  advantage,  Mer.  Ven.  i.  3,  Oth.  iL  x. 

HiREN.  Corruption  of  Irene.  Kstol's  nan:^ 
for  his  sword,  9  Hen.  IV.  iL  4. 

His.  Almost  always  used  for  "its*  by  oUl 
writers.  "  His  effect  of  gravity,"  9  Hen.  IV. 
L  9.     "  His  grand  sea,"  Ant  CL  iii.  10. 

HoBDiDiDANCB.  The  name  of  a  fiend,  Lear 
iv.  X. 

Hobby -HORSB.  A  mimic  horse  that  figured 
in  the  Morris-dance.  Latterly,  omitted ;  which 
gave  rise  to  the  almost  proverbial  exprvssicu, 
"The  hobby-hone  is  for:got,"  Love's  L.  L. 
iiL  X,  Hamu  iiL  lb 
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Hob,  nob.  Derived  from  '  Hab,  nab  ;*  which 
means  have,  or  not  have ;  German  Habtn. 
Hob,  or  nob,  is  a  drinking  expression ;  '  Will 
you  have  a  glass  or  not?'  It  was  used  to 
signify  a  choice  of  any  kind,  Tw.  N.  iil  4. 

Holding.  Burden,  or  (in  modern  parlance) 
Chorus,  AnL  CI  ii.  7. 

HoLiDAMB.  An  exclamation,  thought  to 
mean, — *By  the  Viigin  Mary,'  Tam.  S. 
V.  2. 

Holla.  This  word  (perhaps  more  properly 
spelt  kola)  is  a  term  of  the  manege,  bidding 
a  horse  stop,  As  You  L.  ilL  a,  Venus  and 
Ad.  48.  A  command  to  halt,  Lear  v.  3,  Oth. 
i.  a. 

HoLP.  Perfect  tense  of  to  help,  Temp.  L  a, 
John  L  z. 

HoLV-ALE.    A  rural  festival,  Peric.  I  (Gower.) 

Honesty.  Sometimes  used  for  virtue,  purity, 
chastity.  Merry  W.  IL  r,  As  You  L.  iii  3  & 
iv.  I,  All's  W.  ill  4. 

HoNBY-SEBD.  Quickly's  blunder  for  homi- 
cide; as  she  uses  "honey-suckle"  for  homici- 
dal, a  Hen.  IV.  iL  z. 

HoNBY-STALKS.  The  flower  -  stalks  of  clover, 
which  are  sweet  to  the  taste.  Tit  A.  iv.  4. 

HooDMAN-BLiND.  The  game  of  blind-man's 
buff.  Ham.  iii.  4. 

Hoop.  A  quart  pot;  so  called  for  its  being 
made  like  a  cask,  with  staves,  held  together 
with  hoops,  a  Hen.  VI.  iv.  2. 

Hop-DANCB.     The  name  of  a  fiend,  Lear  iiL  6. 

Hopes.  Used  for  expectations,  z  Hen.  IV.  L 
2. 

Horn  is  dry.  A  horn  was  carried  by  the 
Bedlam  beggars,  which  they  wound  when 
arriving  at  a  house  to  ask  alms,  and  into 
which  they  put  what  drink  they  were  given. 
Shakespeare,  in  making  Edgar  exclaim, 
"Poor  Tom,  thy  horn  is  dry,"  not  only 
assigns  him  a  speech  which  is  a  last  attempt 
to  preserve  the  character  he  has  assumed,  as 
containing  a  mendicant  hint  that  his  horn 
needs  replenishing,  but  which  possesses  an 
exquisite  double  significance,  as  allusive  to 
his  powers  of  "counterfeiting"  being  ex- 
hausted at  sight  of  Lear's  condition,  Lear  iii. 
6. 

Horologe.  A  clock ;  Lat  Horviogium^  Oth. 
ii.  3. 

Hose.  Breeches  and  stockings,  both  in  one, 
Mer.  W.  iiL  z,  z  Hen.  IV.  iL  4,  Love's  L. 
L.  iv.  3. 

Host.    To  lodge.  Com.  E. Y  2,  All's  W.  iiL  5. 

Hothouse.    A  house  of  ill-fame,  Mea.  M.  iL  z. 

House.  Used  in  the  sense  of  the  head  of  the 
house,  Lear  iL  4. 

HoxBS.  Cuts  the  hamstrings.  To  hox,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  old  English  word,  to 
'  hough, '  pronounced  '  hock,'  Win.  T.  L  2. 

Hugger-mugger.  Low,  unworthy  hiding,  or 
concealment,  Ham.  iv.  5. 

HuLML  The  mere  carcase  of  a  ship:  used 
metaphorically,  a  Hen.  IV.  L  z  &  iL  4.  For 
a  ship  itself,  z  Hen.  VI.  v.  5,  Tr.  Cr.  iL  3. 


Huu.  To  float  Ibdetslj  00  the  waves.  Rkk 
III.  iv.  4.  Tw.  N.  L  5.  "Hulling."  Hea. 
VIIL  iL  4. 

!  Humorous.  Humid,  damp,  Rrm.  J.  ii.  z. 
Also  used  for  humorsome,  or  capricioaB,  2 
Hen.  IV.  iv.  4,  As  You  L.  L  x. 

HuMOUB.  Any  peculuuity  or  eocentracicy  of 
conduct  or  manzier,  was  terzned  a  man's 
humour.  Shakespeare  ridiculed  the  cox* 
combry  of  the  application  in  the  *'Ka>a^»r 
of  Nym.  Mer.  W.  iL  z.  Hen.  V.  iL  x. 

HUNDRED  MERRY  TALES.      An  old  jestbook  SO 

titled,  Much  Ado  iL  z. 
HuNT-couNTER.    A  zuune  given  by  Fahtaff,  to 
imply  that  the  person  he  addresses  is  on  a 
wrong  scent,  a  Hen.  IV.  L  3.     (See  Cocn- 

TBR.) 

HuNTS-up.      A  song  to  rouse   hunters  in  a 

morning,  Rom.  J.  iiL  5. 
HuRLY.       Tumult,   uproar,   confusion,  Tam. 

S.   iv.    z,   John  iiL   4,   3   Hen.    IV.    iiL    z. 

"  Hurly-burly,"  Macb.  L  z,  z  Hen.  IV.  v.  z. 
HuRRiCANO.    A   water-^KMit,   Tr.    Cr.   v.   2, 

Lear  iiL  s. 
Hurtled.     Clashed,  struggling  together ;  Fr. 

Heurttr,  JuL  Cats.  iL  2,  As  You  L.  iv.  3. 
Husband.    Anciently  used  for  t^M'f^f^'wif" »", 

2  Hen.  IV.  V.  3. 
Husbandry.     Househoki  goverzunent,  Mer. 

Ven.   iiL    4.      Thrift,    frugality,     ecozuMny. 

Macb.  iL  z.      Prudence,  Hen.  V.  iv.  z,  Tr. 

Cr.  L  a.     Industry,  Ham.  i.  3. 
Huswife,  or  Housewife.    One  sense  of  the 

word  meazis  a  jilt,  an  inconstant, — a  huss>, 

HeiL  V.  V.  z. 
Hyem.     Winter,  Mids.  N.  iL  a. 
Hyen.     The  hyena.  As  You  L.  iv.  i. 


I.  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  personal  pro- 
noun, I,  was  constantly  used  for  the  word  of 
assent,  "Ay ;"— hence  the  tendency  to  pun 
upon  the  term.  Two  Geiu  V.  L  i,  Rom.  J. 
iiL  a. 

I.  Used  to  be  repeated,  for  emphasis*  sake^ 
at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  a  Hen.  IV.  u.  4, 
Rom.  J.  iiL  z  &  5. 

I'fecks.     In  faith,  really,  truly,  Wizi.  T.  L  a. 

Icnomy.     Ignominy,  Mea.  M.  iL  4,  s  Hczi. 

IV.  V.  4,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  zz.  Tit.  A.  iv.  a. 
Imbar.    To  secure,  guard,  fortify,  make  good. 

Hen.  V.  L  2. 
Immanity.      Savageness,  barbarity,   i  Hen. 

VI.  V.  z. 
Immediacy.      Absolute  represenution,   Lear 

V.  3. 
I M moment.      Unimportant,  not  momentiMu, 

AnL  CL  V.  2. 
Immures.     Wall-enclosures,  fortifications,  Tr. 

Cr.  (ProL) 
Imp.    a  sprout,  an  offspring.  At  first  a  serious 
term ;  latterly  jocose,  and  applied   even  to 
t       small  demons.  Love's  L.L.L   s&t.  i^s 
I       Hen.  IV.  v.  5.  Hen.  V.  iv.  x. 
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Imp.    To  supply  a  broken  feather  in  a  hawk's 

wing.     Used  metaphorically,  Rich.  II.  iL  x. 

Impair.    Unequal,   unworthy;  Lat.    Impar^ 

Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 
Impale.     To  encircle  with  a  pale,  3  Hen.  VI. 

tiL9&3. 
Ikii'AKTiAu     On  one  occasion,   Shakespeare 

uses  the  word  to  signify  not  taking  part. 

The  Duke  leaves  Angelo  to  act  the  part  of 
judge,  while  he  himself  soon  after  withdraws, 

Mea.  M.  v.  z. 
Impaktment.      Imparting,   making   a   com* 

municadon.  Ham.  L  4. 
Impeach.  For  impeachment,  accusation.  Com. 

E.  V.  1. 
Impeachment.      Obstruction,  prevention,  or 

hindrance ;  Fr.  Em^cher^  Hen.  V.  iii.  6. 
Impersevexant.     An  old  word,  for  unper- 

ceiving,  undisceming.      Its  modernized  or- 
thography would  be  imperceiverant,  Cymb. 

iv.  1, 
Implbached.    Interwoven,  Lover's  Comp.  ja 
I M  PONE.    To  lay  down  by  way  of  wager :  from 

the  Lat  Im/ono.     It  may  represent  Osric's 

affected  way  of  pronouncing  'impawned,' 

Ham.  V.  3. 
Importance.   Importunity,  Tw.  N.  v.  r,  John 

iL  X.    Import,  tendency.  Win.  T.  v.  3. 
Important.  Importunate,  urgent.  Com.  E.  v. 

X,  All's  W.  iii.  7,  Much  Ado  iL  z. 
Importless.     Of  no   moment,  unimportant, 

Tr.  Cr.  L  3. 
Impose.     Imposed  service,    command,  Two 

Gen.  V.  iv.  3. 
Impress.      Impression,  Two  Gen.   V.   iiL   9. 

Armorial  device.  Rich.   II.  iiL  x.     Forcible 

enlistment,  Tr.  Cr.  iL  x,  Ant  CI.  iiL  7,  Ham. 

i.  x.    To  compel  to  subjection,  Macb.  iv.  x. 
Impittation.    For  imputed  excellence,  Tr.  Cr. 

L  3.  Ham.  v.  a. 
Incaroinate.     Ague<heek's  ignorant  use  of 

the  word  'incarnate,'  Tw.  N.  v.  i. 
Incarnaxoinb.    To  stain  of  a  carnation-red 

colour,  Macb.  ii.  a. 
Incensed.  Prompted,  urged,  instructed.  Much 

Ado  V.  X,  Rich.  III.  iiL  z,  Hen.  VIII.  v.  z. 
Inch.      An  island.      An  Erse  word,  Macb. 

L  a. 
Inch-meal.    By  an  inch  at  a  time ;  as  we  now 

say,  piece-meal,  Temp.  iL  a. 
iNasiON.    Literally,    cutting;    Lat    Incido, 

"To  znake  incision,''  was  a  surgical  phrase 

for  bleeding:    humorously  employed  as  a 

wish  for  letting  some  of  the  foolbh  blood  out 

of  the  person  addressed.  As  You  L.  iiL  a  ; 

a  similar  allusion,  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  3. 
Inclips.    Embraces,  encircles.  Ant  CL  ii.  7. 
Include.    To   close   up,    or  conclude.   Two 

GeiL  V.  V.  4. 
Imcomtinbnt,  Incontinently.  Immediately, 

suddenly.  Rich.  II.  v.  6,  Oth.  L  3. 
3ncony.      Delectable,  dainty,  pretty.  Love's 

L.  L.  iiL  I  &  iv.  I. 
In<:orp8SO.    Incorporated,   made  one  body. 

Ham.  iv.  7. 


Indent.  To  bargain,  or  make  an  agreement, 
X  Hen.  IV.  L  3.  As  a  substantive,  it  means 
an  indentation,  or  inbending,  z  Hen.  IV.  iiL 

X. 

Index.    Used  in  the  sense  of  pre-indication,  as 

well  as  subject-matter.  Rich.  III.  iL  a  &  iv. 

4,  Ham.  iiL  4,  Oth.  ii.  x,  Tr.  Cr.  L  3. 
Indifferency.    Equipoise;  leaning  to  neither 

side,  John  iL  a.    Moderation,  a  Hen.   IV. 

iv.  3. 
Indifferent.     Impartial,  Hen.  VIII.  a  4. 

Moderately,  Tw.  N.  L  3  &  5,  Ham.  iiL  x. 

"  Indifferent  children  of  the  earth;"  gene- 
rality of  mortals.  Ham.  ii.  a. 
Indigest.    Used  as  a  substantive  to  express  a 

matter  undigested,  crude,  unregulated,  John 

V.  7.    A4jectively,  for  unformed,  shapeless. 

Sonnet  XX4. 
Indign.    Unworthy.   lat  Indignni^  Oth.  L  3. 
Indirection.    Wrong,  or  crooked  course,  Jul. 

Caes.  iv.  3,  John  iiL  z. 
Indirectly.     Wrongfully,  John  iL  r,  Hen.  V. 

ii.  4,  Rich.  HI.  iv.  4. 
Indite.    To  summon,  to  convict,  Rom.  J.  iL 

4,  Ham.  iL  a. 
Indued.    Invested,  endowed,  provided.  Two 

Gen.  V.  V.  4,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  3,  Com.  £.  ii. 

X,  Hen.  V.  ii.  a.  Ham.  iv.  7. 
Indurancb.     For  durance,  confinement,  im* 

prisomnent.  Hen.  VIII.  v.  x. 
Infamonize.     a  bombastious  word   for   'to 

make  infamous,'  or  to  disgrace.  Love's  L.  I» 

v.  a. 
Infect.    For  infected,  Tr.  Cr.  L  3. 
Informal.     Irrational,  insane ;    opposed   to 

"  formal,"  which  is  used  for  staid,  rational, 

Mea.  M.  V.  L 
Ingaced.    Pledged ;  by  the  throwing  of  the 

ring,  as  a  gage,  or  pledge.  All 's  W.  v.  3. 
Ingenious.    Used  for  intelligent,  acute,  Lear 

iv.  & 
Ingeniously.    For  ingenuously,  Tim.  A.  iL  a. 
In  good  time.    A  phrase  of  cheerful  assent : 

equivalent  to  the  French  <^  ia  b<mnt  keurt^ 

Mea.  M.  iiL  x. 
Inhabitable.    For  unhabiuble,  Rich.  II.  L 

X. 

I N  HERIT.  Used  simply  for  to  obtain,  or  possess, 
with  no  reference  to  inheritance.  Two  Gen. 
V.  iiL  9,  Rich.  II.  L  z,  Rom.  J.  L  a.  Tit  A. 

IL  3. 

Inhibited.  Prohibited,  forbidden,  Oth.  L  a, 
All's  W.L  X. 

In  HOOPED.  Cocks  and  quails,  when  matched 
for  fighting,  were  confined  within  hoops.  Ant 
CL  iL  3. 

Iniquity.  The  'Vice,'  or  Buffoon,  in  Uie 
old  dramas  or  moralities,  went  also  by  the 
title  of  "  Iniquity,"  Rich.  IIL  iiL  x,  i  Hen. 
IV.  iL  4. 

Inkhorm  mate.  An  tnkhom  was  used  to  de- 
note a  pedantic  person,  x  Hen.  VI.  iiL  z. 

Inkle.  Tape,  Love's  L.  L.  iiL  z*  Win.  T.  iv.  j. 

Inland  bred.  Meaning  gently,  or  well 
bred ;   ia  oppositioo  to  upUnd  bred,  »Kcli 
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meant  rough  and  unpolished.  At  You  L.  il  7 
andiiL  2. 

iNifOCBMT.    An  idiot.  All's  W.  iv.  3. 

Insane  root.    Probably  henbane,  Macb.  L  3. 

Inscsiption.  This  stage  direction  is  not  in 
tiie  original ;  but  we  have  ventured  to  intro- 
duce it,  as  indicating  the  couplet  which  the 
soldier  finds  near  the  grave,  and  which  he 
is  able  to  read ;  while  the  writing  mi  the  tomb- 
stone he  cannot  decipher,  it  being  in  another 
"  character,"  Tim.  A.  v.  4.  Warburton  altered 
"read"  to  "rear'd  f*  and  most  editors  follow 
his  example.  But  Mr  Staunton  restored 
"read,"  interpreting  the  passage  in  the  way 
which  we  feel  to  be  the  right  one. 

Insisturb.  a  word  known  only  in  Shake- 
speare ;  implying  stability,  and  order  of  posi- 
tion, Tr.  Cr.  L  3. 

Instance.  Motive,  Rich.  III.  iil  a,  Ham. 
ui.  9. 

Instant  action.  Most  modem  editors,  by 
placing  a  comma  after  these  words,  assimilate 
their  sense  too  nearly  with  that  of  the  follow- 
ing ones,  "a  cause  on  foot;"  whereas  "in- 
stant action"  form  the  dose  of  Lord  Bar- 
dolph's  first  proposition,  and  mean  immediate 
operation.  The  passage,  as  it  stands,  is  con- 
fessedly obscure ;  and  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  clear  it,  by  altering  the  punc- 
tuation, and  by  changing  "  if "  to  "  in,"  in  the 
first  line.  We  inclined  to  think  (and  Henley 
and  Mason  had  the  same  idea)  that  the 
"Indeed"  beginning  the  second  line  was  a 
misprint  for  "  Induc'd ;"  which  gives  a  sense 
in  conformity  with  the  gist  of  Lord  Bar- 
ddph's  argument ;  but  in  all  probability  there 
has  been  a  line  lost  between  "  war"  and  "  In- 
deed," a  Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 

iNsurrRBSsivB.  Not  to  be  restrained,  Jul. 
Obs.  ii.  z. 

Intend.  To  pretend,  Tarn.  S.  iv.  i.  "In- 
tending," Rich.  III.  iii.  5,  Tim.  A.  iL  2, 
Lucrece  zS. 

Intendment.  Intention,  As  You  L.  L  i.  Hen. 

V.  L2. 

Intenidlb.    Upholding,  All's  W.  i  3. 
Intentivsly.     Attentively,   heedfully,    0th. 

L  3. 
Intbrsss'd.   Become  of  interest,  prove  accept- 
able, Lear  L  z. 
Intkrgatoribs.    Interrogatories,  All's  W.  iv. 

3,  Mer.  Ven.  v.  z. 
In  trenchant.    That  which  may  not  be  cut, 

Macb.  V.  7. 
Intrinse.     Intricate,  Lear  il  3.     "  Intzinsi- 

cate,"  Ant.  CL  v.  a. 
Invectivbly.     Abusively,  As  You  L.  ii.  z. 
Investment.   Vesture,  dress,  a  Hen.  IV.  iv.  z. 
Invisso.    Unseen,  Lover's  Comp.  31. 
Inward.     Intimate,  closely  confiding.  Rich. 

III.  ill  4.    A  familiar  acquaintance,  Mea. 

M.  ilL  a. 
Inwardness.    Familiarity,  attachment.  Much 

Adc  iv.  I. 
Iris.    Judo's  mcssenfer,  a  Hen.  VI.  iii.  a. 


Irx.    To  vex,  to  disttcM,  Am  Yob  L.  S.  s.  3 

Hen.  VL  ii  •. 
Irsbgulous,    Disovderiy,  out  oi  mie,  lawkas. 

Cymb.  iv.  9. 
Iterancb.    Iteration,  Oth.  ▼.  9. 
Iteration.    Repetitioo,  s  Hen.  IV.  L  a,  Tr. 

Cr.  iii.  a. 


Jack.    The  small  bowl  that  serves  as  a  mark 

to  the  bowlers,  Cymb.  iL  i. 
Jack.  Used  for  the  commonest  order  of  Bca. 
Rich.  III.  L  3.  Frequently  used  as  a  term  of 
contempt.  Much  Ado  ▼.  i,  Tam.  S.  iL  z. 
"Play  the  Jack"  is  to  play  the  roeoe  or 
koave,  Much  Ado  L  1,  Tempt  iv.  s.  la  the 
latter  passage,  there  is  also  alluasoa  to  the 
Jack-o^-lantem,  or  Will-o'-the-wispL 

ACKS.  The  keys  of  a  vizgiikal,  or  haspaichonl. 
Sonnet  zaS. 

ACK-A-LENT.  A  puppet  throwD  at  during 
Lent,  as  were  cocks  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
Mer.  W.  iiL  3  &  V.  5. 

ACK  GUARDANT.    Jack-in-office,  Corio.  ▼.  a. 

ACK  o'  THE  CLOCK.  A  figure  oo  the  outside 
of  public  clocks,  Rich  II.  v.  5,  Rich.  III.  i*. 
a. 

AR.  To  tick,  as  a  ck>ck.  Rich.  II.  v.  5.  A 
tick  of  the  dock.  Win.  T.  I  a. 

AUNCING.  Spurring  and  riding  a  horse  hard : 
old  Fr.  yanqtr.  Rich.  II.  v.  5. 

AY.  An  ill-charactered  woman,  Mer.  W.  iiL 
3,  Cymb.  iiL  4. 

ESSES.  The  thongs  which  hdd  the  hawks  to 
the  fist,  Oth.  iiL  3. 

ET.  To  strut,  to  throw  forUi  the  body  in 
walking,  Tw.  N.  ii.  5,  Cymb.  iiL  3. 

Bw.  Used  humorously  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment. Love's  L.  L.  iiL  z,  Mids.  N.  iiL  x. 

o.\N.  Used  as  a  name  for  the  ordiziary  run  of 
women,  Love's  L.  L.  iiL  i  &  iv.  3,  John  L  x. 

OHN- A- DREAMS.  A  slecpy-hcadcd,  lump- 
ish fellow.  Ham.  iL  a. 

oiNT-RiNG.  A  united,  or  jointed  rii«g,  Oth. 
iv.  3. 

OURNAL.    Daily ;  Fr.  yaurmal,  Mea.  M.  iv. 

3,  Cymb.  iv.  z. 
OVE.    Sometimes  used  by  early  writers  as  the 

name  of  the  God  of  Qiristians,  a  Hca.  VL 

iv.  za 

oviAL.    Like  Jove,  Cymb.  iv.  a  &  v.  4. 
UMP.    Precisely,  coincident  with,  imiziedMtely 

upon,  Oth.  iL  3,  Ham.  v.  a.    To  run  n  risk, 

a  hazard,  Coria  iiL  z,  Macb.  L  7,  Cyaah.  v. 

4.  To  suit,  to  accord,  z  Hen.  IV.  L  a.     A 
chance,  turn  of  fortune,  Ant.  CL  iiL  8. 

UNKET   or  JUNCATB.        ItaL     GiUMCOtM^       A 

sweetmeat,  or  dainty,  Tam.  S.  iii.  a. 
USTICERS.    Magistrates,    or  justices    «f  the 

peace  were  so  called,  Lear  iiL  6^  CyuiK  v.  5. 
UT.     To  intrude   or   encroach  upon.  Rich. 

IIL  iL  4*  Tit.  A.  iL  z. 
trmr.    A  projecting  portion  of  a  HnHinc. 

Macb.  L  6.    To  protrude,  to  pnt^oct,  Uc^ 


.  m.  1. 
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JiivBNAL.    A  playfu^gume  for  a  youth,  Love's 
I*  I*  L  a  &  ill  z,  t  Hen.  IV.  L  9,  Mids.  N. 


Ul.  I. 


Kam.     Askew,  across,  ("clean  luun,"  quite 

irrelevant,)  Coria  iii.  x. 
Kkcksibs.     Dry  and  husky  stalks,  or  chaff, 

Hen.  V.  V.  a. 
Keech.    a  lump  of  fat  made  into  a  roQ ;  a  mass 

of  grosaness,  Hen.  VIII.  i.  x,  a  Hen.  IV.  ii. 

z. 
Kebl.     To  cool.  Love's  L.  L.  v.  a,  (Song.) 
Kbisar.    An  old  form  of  Caesar,  Mer.  W.  i  3. 
Kendal  green.     Kendal,  in  Westmoreland, 

used  to  be  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 

green  cloth,  i  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 
Kerchief.    A  covering  for  the  head ;  which 

it  was  an  old  English  custom  to  wear  in  ill- 
ness, Jul  Cset.  iL  X. 
'Kernes.    Peasants,  Irish  foot-soldiers,  Macb. 

i.  a  &  V.  7,  Rich  II.  ii  x,  Hen.  V.  iii  7,  a 

Hen.  VI.  hL  I  &  iv.  9l 
Kibe.    A  sort  of  chilblain,  Temp.  ii.  x.  Ham. 

V.   I. 

KiCKV-wiCKV,  #r  K1CKSV-WICK8Y.    A  vulgar 

name  for  a  wife.  All's  W.  iL  3. 
Kid-pox.    The  fox  known  to  be  hidden :  kidde 

being  a  word  for    'known,*   'detected,'   in 

Chaucer's  time.  Much  Ado  iL  3. 
Kill,  kill,  kill  !   This  was  the  ancient  coset- 

cry  in  the  Ejiglish  army,  Lear  iv.  6. 
KiLLXNCWORTH.     The  ancient  local  name  for 

Kenilworth,  a  Hen.  VL  iv.  4. 
Kind.    Nature,  JuL  Caes^  L  3,  Ant.  CL  v.  a. 

Kindly;  possessed  of  natiual  feeling.  Rich. 

III.  L  4. 

Kindle.    To  incite,  to  induce.  As  You  L*  L  'x. 

Kindless.    Unnatural,  Ham.  iL  a. 

Kindly.  Used  ui  a  double  sense  for  gentle, 
and  for  apposite,  or  akin  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, X  Hen.  VI.  iiL  x.  Punningly  for  amiably 
and  for  appositely  or  aptly,  Rom.  J.  ii.  4. 

KiRTLE.    An  ample  upper  garment,  a  Hen. 

IV.  u.  4. 

Knack.    A  bauble,  a  toy,  a  trifle,  Win.  T.  iv. 

3- 
Knapped.     Snapped,  or  broke,   Mcr.   Ven. 

•  •  > 

UL  1. 

Knave.  A  boy,  or  servant  lad ;  Sax  Knabt^ 
Ant  CL  iv.  za  &  v.  a,  Lear  L  4.  The 
meaning  has  now  wholly  subsided  into  the 
synooyme  of  rogue. 

Kneel.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  actors,  after 
the  play,  to  kneel  down  on  the  stage,  and  say 
a  prayer  for  the  sovereign,  a  HexL  IV.  (EpiL; 

Kmfe.  Often  used  for  dagger,  or  sword,  Macb. 
L  5  &  7,  a  HexL  VI.  iiL  a. 

Knot-grass.  Formerly  reputed  to  have  the 
power  of  stopping  growth,  when  taken  in 
infusion,  Mids.  N.  iiL  a. 

Knots.  Curious  garden-beds  or  plots.  (See 
Curious  -  KNOTTED    gardbm.)    Rich.    II. 

iii-  4- 


Knotty-pated.  (See  Noxr-PATKa)  i  Hea 
IV.  iL4. 


Labras.    Spanish  for  lips,  Mer.  W.  L  x. 
Laced  Mutton.    A  dizened  courtezan,  Twa 

Gen.  V.  L  x. 
Lackeying.    Servilely  following,  or  obeying, 

Ant  CL  L  4. 

Lag.    Late,  last,  tardy:  also,  by  metaphor, 

the  lowest  or  commonest  people,  x  Hen.  VI. 

iii.  3,  Rich  III.  iL  z,  Tinw  A.  iiL  6,  (Grace.) 

Lakin.    a  diminutive,  for  Ladykin,  or  Little 

Lady;    "By'r   Lakin,**   is,   by   our  Lady, 

Temp.  iiL  3,  Mids.  N.  iiL  x. 
Lampass.    a  disorder  in  cattle ;  a  tumour  in 

the  gums,  Tam.  S.  iL  z. 
Lances.    Used  upon  one  occasion  for  Lancers 

or  Lancemen,  Lear  v.  3. 
Land-damn.     A  word  of  threat,  coined  by 

Shakespeare,  Win.  T.  iL  z. 
Languish.    For  languikhment,  Rom.  J   L  a. 

Ant.  CL  V.  a. 
Lapsed.    Shakespeare  seems  to  use  this  word 

as  expressive  of  inadvertency:  negligently 

straying,  thoughtlessly  lust.  Tw.   N.  iiL  3, 

Ham.  ilL  4. 
Lapwing.     Plover,  and  Peewit ;  all  names  for 

the  same  bird.     Believed  to  lure  strangers 

from  its  nest  by  crying  and  limping,  as  if 

wounded,  Mea.  M.  t.  5,  Much  Ado  iii.  i. 

Com.  E.  iv.  a.  Ham.  v.  a. 
Large.     Used  for  coarse,  free.  Much  Ado 

iv.  z. 
Lass-lorn.    Mistress-bereft,  Temp.  iv.  z. 
Latch.    To  catch  the  sound  of,  Macb.  iv.  3. 
Latched.    Anmnted,  smeared,  Mids.  N.  iiL  a 
Lated.    Overtaken  by  the  night,  Macb.  iiL  3, 

Ant  CL  iiL  9b 
Latten.    An  old  word  lor  brass ;  Fr.  Laitoti. 

Mer.  W.  L  z. 
Lattice.     In  this  passage  there  is  not  only 

allusion   to  the  easily-seea-through  crossed 

frame-work  called  "  lattice,**  but  to  the  low 

taverns  which  the  old  lord  means  to  say  that 

Paroltes  haunts,  All*s  W.  iL  3.    (See  Red- 
lattice.) 
Laud.    Praise,  a  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4,  Tr.  Cr.  iiL  3, 
Laund.     An   open  grass  plam;  in   modem 

nomenclature,    '  Lawn,*  3  Hea.  VL  iiL   x, 

Venus  &  Ad.  x3|6l 
Lavolt,  »r  Lavolta.     a  brisk,  highboond- 

ing  dance,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  4,  Hen.  V.  iii.  5. 
I«ay.    a  wager,  Cymbk  i  5,  Oth.  iL  3,  a  Hea. 

VI.  V.  a. 
Lea.     a  field,  or  meadow.  Sax.  Temp^  zv.  z, 

HeiL  V.  V.  a,  Hm.  A.  iv.  3. 
Lead    Apes.     An  uncomplimentary  phrase 

respecung   the  vocation  assigned  to  those 

old  maids  in  the  next  woiid  who  have  been 

coquettes  in  this,  Much  Ado  iL  z. 
Lbagubr.     Aa   adversary's  camp.      A    be 

sieged  town  was  therefore  said  to  be  1m> 

leagueted.  All's  W.  iiL  6. 
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Lbash.  The  thong  to  fasten  hounds  together, 
Win.  T.  iv.  3,  Corio.  I  6.  "Leashed," 
Hen.  V.  t.  (Chorus.) 

LsASfNG.    Lying,  Tw.  N.  i.  5,  Corio.  v.  a. 

Lratkbr-coat.  Rus^tine  apples  ;  in  the  west 
ot  England  called  *  Buffcoats/  a  Hen.  IV. 

V.  3. 
Leave.    Used  for  give  avray,  relinquish,  part 

«rith.     "  Leave  her  token,"  Two  Gen.  V.  iv. 

4.      "Love  me,  and  leave  me  not;"  "he 

would  not  leave  it,'  Mer.  Yen.  v.  x.    Used 

elliptlcally  for  leave  off,  desist,  "Will  you 

bid  me  leave?"  a  Hen.  VL  iiL  a. 
Lp.eck.     An  old  term  for  a  physician,  Tim. 

A-  V.  5. 
Lbbr.  Complexion,  look.  As  You  L.  iv.  x.  Tit 

A.  iv.  a. 
Lebsb.    To  lose.  Sonnet  5. 
Lest.     A    court   of  jurisdiction   for    petty 

offences,  Tam.  S.  2,  (Ind.)  Oth.  iii.  3. 
Leg.     "To  make  a  leg"  was  to  make  a  bow, 

AU'sW.  ii.  2,  xHen.  IV.  ii.  4. 
Lbcbrity.      Lightness,  alertness;  Fr.  Ligi- 

retSf  Hen.  V.  iv.  x. 
Lbighr.    (Spelt  also  Lieger.)    A  permanently 

resident  embassador,  Mea.  M.  iii.  x,  Cymb. 

t.  6. 
Lbman.    a  paramour,  a  lover,  Mer.  W.  iv.  2, 

Tw.  N.  ii.  3,  a  Hen.  IV.  v.  3,  (Song.) 
Lentbk.    Spar;,  fasting,  pertaining  to  Lent 

time,  Tw.  N.  i.   5,   Rom.  J.   ii.   4,  Ham. 

ii   a. 
L'Envov.  The  moral,  orconckision  of  a  poem, 

Love's  L.  L.  iii.  x. 
Let.     To  hinder,  Two  Gen.  V.  iii.  x,   Tw. 

N.  V.  I,  Ham.  L  4.     Hindrance,  Hen.  V.  v. 

a,  Rom.  J.  ii.  2. 
Let.    To  forbear,  Lucrece  a. 
Lbtkb.    Oblivion.   Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion 

in  the  Greek  mythology,  Tw.  N.  iv.  x,  a 

Hen.  IV.  V.  a.  Rich.  IH.  Iv.  4,  AnL  CL  u. 

7,  Ham.  i  5. 
Lbtkb.    Death,  from  the  Lat.  Leikum^  Jul 

Caes.  iii.  x.    In  this  sense,  Lethe  seems  to 

have   been  used   and  sounded  as  a  mono- 

syllable  by  our  old  writers. 
Leveu    To  "stand  in  the  level,"  meant  to 

stand  within   range  or  gun-shot.   Win.  T. 

lu.  a. 
Lewd.    Wicked,  Much  Ado  v.  x.  Rich.  II.  i. 

X.     Idle,  obnoxious.  Rich.  III.  i.  3. 
Li  beard.    The  leopard.  Love's  L.  L.  v.  a. 
LtBBRAL.     Coarse-spoken,  free-spoken.  Much 

Ado  iv.  X,  Ham.  iv.  7,  Oth.  iL  x. 
LfBBRTY.    Used  to  express  the  licence  of  em- 
ploying the  actors'  own  words,  in  extem- 
pore performance,  in  opposition  to  the  "  law 

of  writ,"— the  written  words  set  down  for 

them  by  an  author  in  a  regulariy  composed 

play.  Ham.  ii.  a. 
LiBFBST.    Most  dear,  a  Hen.  VI.  iii.  x. 
LiBGB.    Lord,  or  sovereign.  Rich.  II.  i.  3. 
LiBCBMAN.    One  bound  to  do  feudal  service. 

Win.  T.  il  3,  Ham.  1.  x. 
Lifter.    A  thief,  Tr.  Cr.  i.  2. 


Light  o'  lovb.     A  dance-tune,   T«*  G« 

V.  L  a.  Much  Ado  iiL  4. 
Lightly.    In  conunon  course,  usuallir,  Kk^ 

III.  iiL  X. 

Likb.  For  liken.  "  Like  me  to  ;*  that  is, 
make  me  like,  reduce  me  to  the  likeness 
of,  X  Hen.   VL   iv.  6w     ''Uking,"  a  Hea. 

IV.  ii.  X. 

Liked.    Pleased,  As  You  L.  (EpiL) 

Li  K  Bs  not.    Pleases  not,  is  not  approved.  Hen. 

V.  iiL  (Chorus.) 

LiKiNGw    To  be  "in indng,"  is  to  be  in  good 

case,  or  condition,  x  Hen.  IV.  iiL  3. 
LiMB-MBAL.    Limb  from  limb,  Cymb.  iL  4. 
LiMBBCiC    An  alembic,   ox   distilling  vessel, 

Macb.  I  7. 
LiMBO.    The  boundary  of  hell :  used  for  hdl 

itself.  All 's  W.  V.  3,  Tit.  A.  iiL  z.     Also,  fer 

a  prison,  Com.  £.  iv.  a. 
Limbo  Patrum.   The  name  of  the  place  where 

the  Fathers  of  the  Church  awaited  their  re- 
surrection ;  used  jocosely  for  a  prison.  Hen. 

VIIL  V.  3. 
Limb.    Put  into  wine  for  adulteration,  Mer. 

W.  L  3,  X  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 
Limit.     "Strength  of  limit,"  Le.,  strength  for 

even  a  limited  distance.  Win.  T.  iiL  a. 
Line.    Statement  of  lineage.  Hen.  V.  iL  4. 
Line  or  Life.    The  lines  in  the  palm  of  the 

hand  expounded  by  gipsies,  and  other  cheat* 

in  palmbtry,  Mer.  Ven.  iL  a. 
Lined.    Drawn,  delineated.  As  You  L.  iiL  a, 

(verses.) 
Link.    A  torch  of  pitch.    Incredible  as  it  may 

appear,  the  smoke  of  a  link  was  used  ta 

blacken  rusty  hats.  Tarn.  S.  iv.  z. 
Linstock,  or  Lintstock.    The  stodt  to  boU 

the  lint,  or  match,  for  firing  ordnance.  Hen. 

V.  iiL  (Chorus.) 
List.    Limit,  or  boundary.    A  term  derived 

from  the  lists  at  a  tounuunent,  Tw.  N.  uL 

X,  Ham.  iv.  5,  Oth.  iv.  x.  x  Hen.  IV.  iv.  z. 

Also,  desire,  inclination,  Oth.  ii.  z. 
List.    To  listen,  Mer.  W,  v.  5,  Oth.  iL  t. 

Also,  to  like,  to  prefer,  3  Hen.  VL  L  5,  Ttt. 

A.  iv.  z,  Oth.  iL  3. 
LiTHBB.  The  comparative  of  lithe.  Soft,  pliably 

X  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7. 
Livelihood.     Living  appearance,    liveliness 

AU'sW.  L  X,  Rich.  IIL  iiL  4- 
LiVBBY.    A  law  term,  for  delivery,  or  gnat 

of  possession.    "To  stie  one's  livery,**  was 

the  technical  expression  for  the  process  to 

be  pursued.  Rich.  II.  iL  x  &  3,  z  Hen.  IV. 

iv.  3. 
Living.     Possessions,  means    to   live  upon, 

Mer.  V.  V.  X,  Rom.  J.  iv.  5. 
Lizard.     Fanatically  pronounced   veaocMMtt, 

but  harmless  as  a  fro^  a  Hen.  VL  iiL  a,  3 

Hen.  VI.  iL  a. 
Loach.     A  snudl  river-fish;  called   abo   a 

groundling ;  believed  by  the  common  peopk 

to  be  infested  with  fleas,  z  Hen.  IV.  iL  z. 
L<JB.    A  lubber,  a  clown.    Pudc  was  die  jeater 

(or  "ciown")  to  King  Oberoa.  Mida.  N.  iL  z. 
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Lob.    To  hang  down  helplessly,  Hen.  V.  iv.  a. 
Lock,  or  lovb-lock.    A  long  lock  of  hair, 

worn  at  the  side  of  the  head ;  often  plaited 

with  ribband,  Much  Ado  iiL  3. 
LocKRAM.    A  coarse  linen,  made  into  hand- 
kerchiefs, caps,  &c,  Corio.  ii.  x. 
LooB-STAR.     The   pole-star,    and    guide    to 

mariners,  Mids.  N.  i.  x,  Lucrece  ad. 
Lodged.     Layed  by  the  wind,  Macb.  iv.  z,  a 

Hen.  VI.  iiL  a. 
Loppb.    An  old  form  of  laugh,  Mids.  N.  ii.  i. 
Loggats.    The  diminutive  of  logs.    A  game 

formeriy  played  by  rustics,  somewhat  resem- 
bling nine-pins.  Ham.  v.  x. 
'Longs.    Abbreviation  of  belongs,  Mea.  M.  ii. 

a,  Coria  v.  3.     "  'Longing,**  All 's  W.  iv.  a. 

Hen.  VHL  i.  a. 
LoNGLY.     For  longingly.  Tarn.  S.  i.  x. 
Looped.     Now  spelt  luflfcd.    A  ship  brought 

close  to  the  wind.  Ant.  CL  ilL  8. 
Look  upon.    Used  for  look  on,  or  play  the 

looker-on,  3  Hen.  VI.  iL  3.  . 

Loon.  A  stu^nd  fellow,  a  clown,  Macb.  v.  3. 
Lop.  a  cutting  from  a  tree.  Hen.  VIII.  i.  a. 
Lord,  havb  mercy  on  us.     The  inscription 

written   on    the    doors    of    plague-infected 

houses,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  a. 
Lord's  sakb.     Prisoners  confined  for  debt, 

begged  of  passers-by  for  *  the  Lord's  sake,' 

Mea.  M.  iv.  3. 
Lots  to  blanks.    Prizes   to   blanks ;  equi- 
valent to  '  All  to  nothing;'  or,  *Ten  to  one,* 

Coria  V.  a. 
LouTED.  Befooled.  Derived  from  lout,  a  stupid 

boor,  x  Hen.  VI.  iv.  3. 
LovB-DAY.    A  current  expression  for  a  day  of 

reconciliation.  Tit  A.  L  a. 
Lover.    Formerly  meant  any  one  who  was 

beloved  of  another,  male  or  female,  Mea.  M. 

i.   5.     Between  men,   it  signified  a  bosom- 
friend,  Corio.  V.  X,  Mer.  Ven.  iii.  4. 
LowN.     Another  form  of  Loon,  Peric  iv.  6, 

Oth.  iL  3,  (Song.) 
LozsL.    An  idle,  worthless,  abandoned  feik>w, 

Win.  T.  iL  3. 
LuBB AR.  A  conuption  of  Libbard,  or  Leopard, 

a  Hen.  IV.  iL  z. 
LucB.    A  pike  fish,  or  jack,  Mer.  W.  i.  z. 
Lugged.     From  lug,  the  ear.     Pulled  by  the 

ears,  z  Hen.  IV.  L  a. 
LuNES.    Lunacy,  frenzy,  Mer.  W.  iv.  a,  Win. 

T.  iL  a,  Tr.  Cr.  iL  3,  Ham.  iiL  3. 
Lurch.    To  win  from,  to  gain  by  distancing, 

Mer.  W.  iL  a.    "  Lurched,"  Corio.  iL  a. 
Lure.    The  bait  for  a  hawk,  Tam.  S.  iv.  z. 

To  entice,  to  tempt,  Rom.  J.  iL  a. 
Lush.   Of  rich  or  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  hence, 

probably,  '  luscious,'  Temp.  iL  z. 
Lust.    Pleasure,  inclination,  "To  my  lust" 

is  equivalent  to  the  modem  phzase,  as  I  list, 

or  like,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  4. 
Lustick.     Pleasant,   cheerful,   hearty,  All's 

W.  iL3. 
Luxurious.     Wanton,  unchaste.  Much  Ado 

iv.  z,  Tk.  A.  V.  z. 
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Lym.    a  sporting-hound  led  by  a  thong,  called 
a  Leam  or  Leash,  Lear  iii.  6. 


M 

Maculatb.  Blotted,  defiled,  impure;  Lat. 
Macula^  a  blot  or  stain.  Love's  L.  L.  i.  a. 
"  Maculation,"  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  4. 

Mad.  This  is  the  word  printed  in  all  modern 
editions,  as  altered  by  Rowe  from  the  word 
"made"  in  the  First  Folio.  But  neither 
affords  a  clear  sense.  "  Afraid,"  or  "  'fraid," 
is  near  in  sound  to  the  original  word ;  and 
gives  what  seems  to  us  the  right  reading, 
when  we  consider  Prince  Henry's  reply  to 
this  speech  ("And  thou  a  natural  cowanl, 
without  instinct") ;  taken  in  conjunction  with 
a  previous  passage  of  the  same  scene: — "  Art 
thou  not  horribly  afraid?  &c  P.  Hen.  Not 
a  whit,  i'  faith :  I  lack  some  of  thy  instinct," 
z  Hen.  IV.  iL  4. 

Maggot-pies.  Now  called  Magpies;  Fr. 
Magott  a  chatterer,  Macb.  iiL  4. 

Magnipico.  The  title  of  the  Venetian  nobles, 
Oth.  L  a,  Mer.  Ven.  iiL  a. 

Mailbd.  Armed,  covered  with  armour,  x  Hen. 
IV.  iv.  z,  Corio.  L  3,  **  Mailed  up,"  wrapped, 
or  covered  up ;  a  term  in  falconry,  for  en- 
veloping a  hawk's  wings,  a  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4. 

Mainbo.  Lamed,  a  Hen.  VI.  iv.  a.  [In  most 
editions  altered  to  "  maimed,"  to  the  injury 
of  the  pun.  ] 

Make.  "What  make  you  here?"  for,  what 
are  you  doing  here?  As  You  L.  L  x  &  3, 
Ham.  iL  a.  "  Make  the  doors,"  to  fasten, 
or  shut  them  close,  As  You  L.  iv.  z. 

Make  nice.  To  be  fastidious,  or  scrupulous, 
John  iiL  4. 

Makelbss.  Mateless.  Make  and  Mate  were 
used  indiscriminately  by  old  writers.  Son- 
net 9. 

Malkin.  Mall,  or  Moll,  and  kin,  the  German 
diminutive.  Used  subsequently  as  a  con- 
temptuous term.  The  scarecrow  in  a  fie!d  or 
garden  is  still  called  a  Malkin,  Corio.  iL  1, 
Peric  iv.  4. 

Malt-horse.  A  heavy  cart-horse,  like  a 
brewer's  horse,  Tam.  S.  iv.  z.  Com.  £.  iii.  z. 

Malt-worm.  Applied  to  an  ale-toper,  z  Hen. 
IV.  iL  X,  a  Hen.  IV.  iL  4. 

Mammering.  Stammering,  hesitating,  Oth. 
111.  3. 

M  ammbts.  Dolls,  or  puppets,  x  Hen.  IV.  ii.  3, 
Rom.  J.  iiL  5. 

Mammock.    To  tear  in  pieces,  Corio.  L  3. 

Managb.  a  term  originating  in  the  tih- 
yard.  A  career,  or  course  run ;  an  encounter, 
a  shock,  a  contest.  Love's  L.  L.  v.  a,  John 
L  z.  Also  used  for  management,  contrivance, 
provision.  Rich.  II.  L  4.  Likewise  for 
horse-training ;  Fr.  Mam>ge,  As  You  L.  L  x, 
X  HeiL  rV.  iL  3. 

Mandragora,  tfr  Mandrakb.  Aroocpos.se»- 
ing  strong  soporific  qualities ;  superstitiously 
believed  to  utter  groans  when  torn  up ;  and 
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that  iht  uprooter  died  mad.  Ant  C   L  5, 
Oth.  iiL  3,  a  Hen.  VI.  UL  a,  Rom.  J.  iv.  3. 

Mankind.  Mannish,  masculine,  manlike.  Win. 
T.  iL  3.  Asked  in  this  sense,  answered  in 
the  usual  sense  of  th^  word, — human-kind, 

.    Coria  ir.  2. 

Mannek.  To  be  "  taken  with  the  manner,*' 
meant  to  be  taken  in  the  fact.  Love's  L.  L, 
i.  X,  I  Hen.  IV.  iL  4. 

Manningtreb  ox.  Manningtree,  in  Essex, 
was  famous  for  its  statute  fair,  its  breed  of 
cattle,  and  for  its  roasted  ox  (whole)  at  fair- 
time,  z  Hen.  IV.  iL  4. 

Man-qubluul  a  murderer;  more  anciently, 
aa  executioner,  a  Hen  IV.  iL  z. 

Many.  The  many  meant  the  populace,  or  a 
multitude;  in  modem  phrase,  the  million,  a 
Hen.  IV.  L  3. 

Marchbs.  The  lands  on  each  side  of  a 
country's  boundary.  Hen.  V.  L  a 

March-panb.  a  confectionary  compounded 
of  sugar  and  pounded  almonds,  Rom.  J.  L  5. 

Marb.  To  "  ride  the  wild  mare,"  meant  to 
play  at  see-saw,  a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Marcent,  or  Margin.  Alluding  to  the  mar- 
gins of  old  books,  which  contained  a  com- 
mentary on  the  subject-matter  of  the  page, 
Rom.  J.  i,  3,  Ham.  v.  a. 

Marian.  Maid  Marian  was  Robin  Hood's 
mistress.  In  after  years,  introduced  into  the 
Morris-dances ;  when  the  character  was  ge- 
rierally  performed  by  a  man,  z  Hen.  IV.  iii.  3. 

Marry  trap.  A  cant  exclamation,  when 
likely  to  be  caught,  Mer.  W.  i.  x. 

Mart.  To  traffic,  or  deal;  from  the  sub- 
f'tantive,  mart,  a  market,  Jul.  Caes.  iv.  3. 
••Marted."Win.  T.iv.3. 

Martlbmas.  a  corruption  of  Martinmas;  a 
feast  occurring  on  the  zith  of  November: 
facetiously  implied  to  Falstaff,  as  on  the  de- 
cline, like  the  year,  2  Hen.  IV.  iL  a. 

Mabv-buds.  Flowers  of  the  Mary-gold ;  which 
open  in  the  morning  and  close  at  sunset, 
Cymb  iL  3.    "  Marigold,"  Win,  T.  iv.  3. 

Match.  To  "  set  a  match,*  was  a  technical 
expression  among  thieves  for  making  an  ap- 
pointment to  rob,  z  Hen.  IV.  L  a. 

Matbo.  To  bewilder,  stupefy,  confound,  or 
overpower.  Com.  E.  iii-  a.  &  v.  z,  Macb.  v.  z. 

M  ATES.  The  various  editors  contend  that  this 
word  means  tither  to  confound,  destroy ;  or 
ivn  allusion  to  chess-playing.  But  we  feel  it  to 
comprise  both  senses, — Shakespeare  often 
using  words  thus  comprehensively,  a  Hen. 
VI.  iiL  s. 

Maugre.  In  spite  of;  Fr.  Malgrk,  Tw.  N.  iiL 
I,  Tic.  A.  iv.  a,  Lear  v.  3. 

Mauno.    a  basket.  Lover's  Comp.  6. 

Maw.  The  stomach,  Mea.  M.  iiL  a,  Macb. 
iv.  z. 

Mazzard.  a  familiar  wordfor  the  bead.  Ham. 
V.  z,  Oth.  ii.  3. 

Meacock.  a  sneak  and  a  coward,  Tam.  S.  ii. 
z. 

Mbalbd.    Mingled,  railed,  Mea.  M.  iv.  0. 


Mbans  and  Basses.  Singers  with  tenors 
and  bast  voices.  The  zniddle,  or  mean  pait, 
is  called  Tenor ;  the  knvesi;  Bass»  WIk.  T. 
iv.  3. 

Measure.    A  grave  and  stately  dance,  Mach 
Ado  ii.  z.  Love's  L.  L.  t.  s.  As  Yoa  L.  v.  4. 


I. 


"To   be 
"To  be 


Meazex.    Measle,  or  Mesell,  is  the  old 
for  a  leper ;  Fr  MeseiU,  Corio.  iiL  z. 

Me.  Shakespeare  frequently-  joizis  this  wwd 
on  to  a  verb,  in  the  same  way  with  die  Fr. 
idiom,  asusedin  Moliere's  "  TartufTe,*  "/Vr- 
ntM^moi  ct  mouckoirj*  It  gives  a  Sfxriied 
effect  to  the  dialogue ;  and  sometimes  affsids 
occasion  for  a  play  upon  the  form  of  expres- 
sion. "  Knock  me  here,"  Tam.  S.  La.  "Bear 
me  a  bang,"  Jul  C  iiL  3.  "  Imagine  ae," 
Win.  T.  iv.  (Chorus.)  "  Comes  me  cranking 
in,  and  cuts  me,"  &c,  z  HeiL  IV.  iii 
"Ascends  me  into  t!>e  brain ;  dries 
there."  &c,  a  Hen.  IV.  iv.  3.  "  Foak  ■e,"' 
&c  "Raise  me  this  beggar,"  Tim.  A.  iL  z 
&  iv*  3. 

Meed.    Reward,  Two  Geo.  V.  v.  4.   Desert,  \ 

Hen.  VI.  iL  z  &  iv.  8,  Tun.  A.  L  z.  Ham. 

V.  a. 
Meet  with.    An  idiom,  for  to  frustrate,  or 

counteract.    Temp.    iv.    z. 

with,"    was   equivalent   to* 

with,"  Much  Ado  L  z. 
Metnv.      a  lord's  household  retinney 

of  menials,  LeariL  4. 
Melu      To  meddle  with ;  Fr.   3i7ier,  AO's 

W.  iv.  3,  (Letter.) 
Memory.    For  memorial,  Coria  vr.  5. 
Mephostophilus.    The  name  of  the  famiEar 

spirit,  or  the  Devil,  in   Marlowe's  play  of 

"Faustus,"Mer.  W.  L  z. 
Mercatantb.    a  merchant,  Tam  S.  iv.  s. 
Merchant.    Sometimes  employed  as  a  term 

of  familiarity,  also  of  contempt,  z  Hen.  VL 

iL  3,  Rom.  J.  ii.  4. 
Mere.     "  Mere  the  truth"  aieans  quite  the 

triith,  the  exact  truth.  All's  W.  iiL  5.     Used 

for  utter,  entire,  Oth.  iL  a,  Cymb.  iv.  a.   Fer 

absolute,  M.  for  M.  v.   z,  Tr.  &  Cr.  L   3. 

"Merely;"    completely,   utterly,   AaL   CL 

iiL  7,  Ham.  L  a. 
Mereo.      Bounded,  limited,  defined,  AaL  CL 

m.  zz.  t 

Merit.      Used  for  reward,  guerdon, 

as  the  latter  word  is  sometimes  used  for  \ 

desert,  John  iii.  z.  Rich.  II.  L  y 
Mess.     A  large  dinner-company  was  fmumlji 

divided  into  sets  of  fours,  calkd  'meases:* 

hence  **  mess  "  came  to  mean  a  party  of  Hoar 

people,  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  3  &  v.  a,  3  Hem.  VL 

>.4. 
Messes.      "  Lower  messes"  were  those  i^w 

occupied  the  lower  end  of  the  table;  after- 
wards applied  to  kiwer  orders  genesaUy,  Via. 
T.  La. 
Metal.  Used  in  its  legitisaafte  sense  as  a 
mineral,  and  sometimes  blendedly  with  the 
sense  which  it  has  obtained,  from  ii 
resemblance  with   the  word  mcitlea 
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means  temper,  temperament,  courage.  Mea. 

M.  I  X,  Jul  Caea.  L  x,  Much  Ado  u.  x. 
MKTAnivsiCAL.    Fonnerly  used  in  the  aense 

of  supematufal,  Mach.  L  5. 
Mbtb-yard.     a  yard-measure.  Tarn.  S.  iv.  3. 
Mbthbclin.     Mead;  a  beverage   made  of 

honey,  Mcr.  W.  v.  5,  Love's  L.  I*  ▼.  x 
Mbttlb.    (See  MbtaLi.) 
Mbwbd.    Confined,  shut  uo,  Mlda.  N.  L  x, 

Tam.  S.  i.  X,  Rich.  III.  1.  x  &  3,  Rom.  J. 
.    uu  4. 
MiCHBR.    A  sneaking  fdlow,  a  truant,  x  HeiL 

IV.  il4. 

MiCHiNO  Mallbcho.  Lurking  malice,  or 
mischief.  To  *mich,'  means  to  skulk,  to 
act  stealthily:  and  'malheco'  is  a  Spanish 
word,  siguifjring  misdeed,  or  evil-doing.  Ham. 
ui.  a. 

Micklb.  Still  the  Scotch  term  for  much,  or 
great,  Rom.  J.  iL  3,  Com.  £.  iiL  x.  Hen.  V. 
iL  X,  X  Hen.  VL  iv.  6. 

Mi  DDLS  Earth.  Fonnerly  a  term  in  fre- 
quent use  for  our  globe,  Mer.  W.  v.  5. 

Middlb  Summer's  Spring.  The  season  when 
vegetation  puts  forth  its  second  shoot,  Mida. 
N.  il  X. 

Mibk,  Countenance.  "The  revolt  of  mien,  ** 
is  the  '  change  of  countenance'  which  Nym 
hopes  Page  will  betray  when  made  jealous ; 
and  which  will  make  him  dangerously  venge- 
ful, Mer.  W.  L  3.  *'  Mien,"  represents  beauty 
of  countenance.  Two  Gen.  V.  iL  4. 

MiLL-sixpBNCBS.  Qucen  Elizabeth  first  intro- 
duced the  coining  by  the  mill  into  England 
about  1569,  Mer.  W.  L  z. 

Millstones.  To  "  weep  millstones"  was  an 
okl  saying  of  those  not  given  to  the  melting 
mood.  Rich.  III.  L  3  &  4.  Used  for  tears  of 
laughter,  with  doubt  of  their  being  shed,  Tr. 
Cr.  L  a. 

M I NCB.  To  make  affectedly  small  steps,  to  trip 
along,  Mer.  W.  v.  i. 

Minding.  Remembering.  Still  the  Scotch 
use  of  the  word.  Hen.  V.  iv.  (Chorus.) 
Caring,  regarding,  Peric.  iL  4  &  5. 

MiKiKiN.  Very  diminutive,  Lear  ill  6,  (Song.) 

Minnow.  One  of  the  smallest  of  fresh- water 
fish.  Love's  L.  L.  L  z,  Corio.  iii.  z. 

MiSBR.  A  wretched  person.  Used  in  iu 
strict  original  sense,  without  reference  to  the 
wretched  vice  of  avarice,  x  Hen.  VI.  v.  4. 

Misery.    Avarice,  covetousness,  Corio.  iL  a. 

Misprised.  Mistaken,  Mids.  N.  ilL  2.  Un- 
dervalued, As  You  L.  L  X  &  a. 

Misprising.  Underrating,  not  estimating. 
Much  Ado  IiL  i,  AU's  W.  iiL  a,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 

Missives.  Messengers,  Macb.  L  5,  (let)  Ant 
aiLa. 

Mistaken.  Misinterpreted,  misconstrued. 
Hen.  VIH.  L  1. 

MiSTBMpEREa  Wrathful,  ill-conditioned,  John 

V.  X,  Rom.  J.  i.  X. 

Mistress.  Now  called  the  Jack;  the  small 
bill,  in  the  game  of  bowls,  at  which  the 
pKiyers  .lim.    "  Rub,"  is  the  progress  of  the 


ball ;  and  "  Kiast"  a  slight  touching  together, 
Tr.  Cr.  iiL  9. 
Mistress.  A  title  ofren  appended  to  a 
wooian's  name  formerly,  whether  she  were 
a  maiden  or  a  wife.  "Mistress  Aaoe 
Page,"  Mer.  W.  L  x.  We  find  Mistress 
Quickly  is  unmarried,  Mer.  W.  iL  a.  **  Mi»* 
tress  Silvia,"  Two  Gen.  V.  iv.  4. 

Mo.  More ;  for  rhyme's  sake,  Lucrece  ax  a. 
Much  Ado  iL  3,  (Song.) 

Mobled.  Muffled,  or  negligently  covered  on 
the  head.  Mob-cap  is  a  modem  term  for 
an  undress  cap.  Ham.  iL  a. 

Modern.  Common,  trite,  ordinary,  All's 
^>  u-  3t  John  iiL  4,  Ant  CL  v.  a,  Rom.  J. 
iiL  a.  As  You  I*  iL  7  &  iv.  i. 

Mob.  To  ridicule  by  making  mouihs,  Temp, 
u.  3. 

Moiety.  A  part,  not  merely  a  half,  x  Heik 
IV.  iiL  X,  Lear  L  x. 

MoiJ>WARP.    The  mole,  x  Hen.  IV.  iiL  x. 

MoMB.  A  stupid  fellow,  also  a  buffoon.  Com. 
E.  ui.  X. 

Mombntany.  Used  by  others  as  well  as 
Shakeq>eare  for  momentary,  Mids.  N.  L  x. 

Monarch  and  Monarchol  Titles  given  to 
pompous,  pretentious  feilo%vs,  Love's  L.  L.  iv. 
X,  AU's  W.  L  X. 

Mont  ANT.  Abbreviation  of  Jfm/oM/^,  a  term 
in  fencing,  Mer.  W.  iL  3.  Beatrice  gives 
the  latter  as  a  mocking  title  to  Benedick, 
Much  Ado  i._  x. 

Mood.  Capricious  humour,  sounded  like 
mud.  All's  W.v.  2. 

MooN-CALF.  A  lumpish  and  shapeless  mass; 
a  monster.  Temp.  iL  a  &  iiL  a. 

MooNiSK.    Changeable,  As  You  L.  ilL  a. 

Moonshine.  "  A  sop  o'  the  moonshine  "  was  a 
sippet  in  a  dish  of  eggs,  dressed  after  a  pecu- 
liar fashion,  called  'Eggs  in  moonshine,' 
Lear  ii.  a. 

Moral.  Formerly  meant  the  sense  or  signi- 
fication of  a  thing.  Much  Ado  iiL  4,  Tam.  Sw 
iv.  4,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  4. 

Moralize.  To  expound,  to  deduce  a  mean- 
ing from,  Rich.  III.  iiL  x,  Lucrece  15. 

MoRisco.  A  dancer  in  the  Morris-dance,  which, 
being  originally  an  imitation  of  a  Moorish 
dance,  was  thus  named,  a  Hen.  VI.  iiL  x. 

MoRRis-PiKB.  A  Moorish  pike,  used  in  war 
both  by  soldiers  and  seamen.  Com.  £.  iv. 

3- 

MoRT  OF  THE  Deer.  A  phrase  of  noles,  blown 
on  his  horn  by  the  huntsman  at  the  death  of 
the  deer,  Win.  T.  L  a. 

Mortified.  Ascetic,  devoted  to  self-denial. 
Love's  L.  L.  L  X,  Macb.  v.  a. 

Mortise.    A  joint  in  timber-work,  Oth.  iL  x. 

MosB.  "  To  mose  in  the  chine,"  is  a  disease 
in  horses,  somewhat  varying  from  the  glan- 
ders ;  which  consists  of  a  discharge  from  the 
nose,  TaiXL  S.  iiL  a. 

Most.  Was  frequently  used  by  the  old  writers 
with  adjectives  already  in  the  superlative 
degree,    in  order  to  '»dd  emphasis  to  the 
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meaniog.  "  Most  poorest,**  Lear  iL  3. 
"Most  best,"  Ham.  iL  t.  "Most  uc- 
kindest,"  Jul  Oes.  UL  2.  The  compara- 
tive, '*  More,"  was  applied  in  the  same  way. 
"  MoPB  corrupter,*'  Lear  ii.  a.  *'  More  bet- 
ter,'* Temp.  L  a. 

Mot.  Motto,  word,  or  sentence,  Lucrece 
119. 

Mother.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
expression,  almost  proverbial,  in  allusion  to 
the  "mother**  of  one  who  sets  up  for  a 
beauty  on  slight  grounds;  as  the  two  pas- 
sages (with  their  context)  cited  in  illustra- 
tion of  each  other  serve  to  show.  "  Who 
might  be  yotir  mother,"  &c.  As  You  L.  iii. 
5.  "  Whose  mother  was  her  painting,*'  Cymb. 
iii.  4. 

Mother.  There  was  a  disease  known  by  this 
name,  and  by  that  of  kj^sterica  patsio,  Lear 
ii.  4. 

Motion.  A  name  for  a  puppet,  and  pup- 
pet-show. Two  Gen.  V.  ii.  z,  Mea.  M.  iiL  9, 
Win.  T.  iv.  a,  Peric  v.  i.  Also  used  to 
signify  wishes,  or  desires,  Tw.  N.  ii.  4.  And 
indignation.  Hen.  VI H.  L  i.  Likewise  for 
divinatory  agitation,  Ant.  CL  ii.  3. 

Motive.  Used  for  active  means,  or  agent, 
All's  W.  iv.  4.  For  limb,  or  member,  that 
has  motion  or  motive  power,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 

Motley.  The  Fool  or  Jester's  parti-coloured 
dress.  As  You  L.  il  7,  Hen.  VIII.  (Pro).) 

Mouse.  A  term  of  endearment^  Love's  L.  L. 
V.  2,  Ham.  iiL  4. 

Moused.  Mammocked,  torn  in  pieces,  MIds. 
N.  V.  L     "  Mousing/'  John  ii.  2. 

Mouth.  "  A  sweet  mouth,"  formerly  meant 
what  is  now  called  '  A  sweet  tooth,*  —  a 
fondness  for  sweets,  Two  Gen.  V.  iii.  z. 

Mow.  Used  in  the  same  way  as  Moe,  Temp, 
iv.  X,  Cymb.  L  7,  Ham.  ii.  a. 

Mov.  A  piece  of  money;  probably  a  con- 
traction of  moidore,  a  Portuguese  coin.  The 
word  is  used  in  this  sense,  and  in  its  French 
sigziification  of  Mot  (anciently  spelt  Moy) 
•Me,*Hen.  V.  iv.  4. 

Much.  An  exclamation  of  disdain  and  denial, 
a  Hen.  IV.  iL  4.  Used  adjectively  in  the 
same  sense ;  "  Here  much  Orlando,*'  As  You 
L.  iv.  3. 

Muffler.  A  sort  of  veil  to  cover  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  and  throat,  Mer.  W.  iv.  a. 
Hen.  V.  iiL  6c 

Mum  Budget.  A  cant  signal,  or  nay-word, 
implying  silence,  Mer.  W.  v.  2. 

Mummy.  A  liquor,  or  balsam,  prepared  from 
the  embalmed  Egyptian  bodies,  Oth.  iiL  4. 

MuRDERiNG-p^CB.  A  Small  piece  of  artil- 
lery so  called,  Ham.  iv.  5. 

MuKB.    A  wall,  a  Hen.  IV.  It.  4. 

Murky.    Dark,  Macb.  v.  z. 

Murrain.  A  plague  in  cattle,  Temp.  iiL  a, 
Mids.  N.  iL  a,  Tr,  Cr.  iL  z,  Corio.  L  5. 

Muscadsu  a  rich  French  wine ;  so  named 
ircm  its  possessing  a  musk  flavour,  Tam.  S. 
UL  a. 


MuscLB-SHELL.      FaUtafHi  aaucae  Sot  SioQik. 

as  a  hint  that  he  stands  with  smC  vooth  ope^ 

Mer.  W.  IT.  5. 
Muss.    To  admire  or  wooder.   Tempi  iSSL  ^ 

Two  Gen.  V.  L  3.  Also  tooonsider,  to  reflect 

upon,  Two  Gen.  V.  ii  i,  Mer.  W.  v.  5. 
Musbt.     The  track  made  through  a  bedgi 

by  a  hare,  Venus  &  Ad.  1x4. 
Muss.      A  scramble  for  things  throws  dova 

to  be  snatched  up,  Ant  CL  iii.  ». 
Mutinbs.     Mutineers,  Hazn.  v.  a. 
Mystery.    An  art,  or  trade.     Old  Fr.  AV>> 

tier.    Played  upon,  in  this  sens^  and  in 

usual  one,  Mea.  M.  iv.  a. 

N 

Napkin.  An  old  word  for  handkerchief.  As 
You  L.  iv.  3,  Ham.  v.  3,  Oth.  iiL  3. 

Napless.    Threadbare,  Corio.  iL  z. 

Naught.  "  Be  naught  a  while."  A  phrase 
formerly  in  use,  tantamount  to  *  Be  luuiged 
to  you,*  As  You  L*  L  x. 

Naughty.  Formerly,  this  word  had  a  mudi 
stronger  ugnification  than  at  present.  It 
held  its  primitive  force ;  and  meant  worth- 
less, worth  naught  or  nothing,  Much  Ado  v. 
z,  Mer.  VezL  iiL  3,  a  Hen.  VI.  iL  x,  Lear  iiL 

7- 
Naywaxd.    Inclining  to  denial;  **nMm^  to  a 

negative.  Win.  T.  iL  x. 
Nay-word.    A  watch-word,  Mer.  W.  L  a  & 

V.  a.    Also,  a  bye-word,  Tw.  N.  iL  3. 
Neat.  Oxen,  homed  catde.  Also  trim,  precise. 

finical      Used  in  both  senses,  WizL  T.  L  2. 

In  its  former  sense,  3  Hcxl  VL  iL  i,  Leai 

IL  X 

Ned.    The  bill  of  a  bird ;  used  for  the  zzioath. 

Win.  T.  i.  a. 
Nebdly.    Needfully,  necessarily,  Rom.  J.  iiL 

a. 
Neeld.   a  form  of  the  word,  "  Needle,"  where 

the  measure  required  a  monosyllable,  Mids. 

N.  iii.  a,  John  v.  a,  Peric  iv.  &  v.  (Gower.; 

In  Lucrece,  46^  the  word  occurs  under  hoth 

forms. 
Nbezb.     An  old  word  for  sneese,  Mids.  N.  iL 

X. 

Neip.  Fist,  or  hand,  Mids.  N.  iv.  x,  a  Uea. 
IV.  ii.  4. 

Nephew.  Used  for  cousiiL  "Depos'd  his 
nephew^  Richard,**  x  HeiL  VI.  iL  5. 
"Nephews,**  used  for  grandchildren,  Oth. 
L  z.  The  word  was  formerly  applied  to  a 
kinsman  in  various  degrees  of  relalionshq>; 
as  was  *'  cousin.** 

Nether -STOCKS.  Stockings  ;  nether  mean- 
ing lower.  The  upper^tocks  were  the 
breeches.  (See  Hose.)  z  Hcil  IV.  iL  4, 
Lear  iL  4. 

Nettle.  There  is  allu^on  in  books  vi  Shake- 
speare's period  to  the  '*  nettle  of  India*' 
being  peculiarly  smarting ;  and  this  word  far 
better  suits  the  epithet  Sir  Tohy  applies  to 
Maria  than   "metal,**  which  loae  editocs 
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iiairc  printed  instead  of  tlie  "  mettle"  of  the 
Folio  edition.  "  Metal  of  India,"  as  a  mode 
of  expressi<m  for  gold,  is  far  less  charao 
uristic  of  both  Sir  Toby's  diction  and 
Maria's  stinging  qualities  than  "  nettle,"  Tw. 
N.  iL  5. 

Kew-pamglsd.  Frivolously  new  fashioned. 
Love's  L.  Lb  i.  z,  As  You  L.  iv.  i. 

NsxT.  Nearest,  readiest.  Win.  T.  iil  3,  z 
Hen.  IV.  ill  z. 

NiCB.  Dainty,  particular,  precise,  Two  Gen. 
V.  iiL  z.  Much  Ado  v.  z,  Love's  L.  L.  iii.  z 
&  V.  a,  Hen.  V.  v.  a.  Trifling,  foolish,  Tam. 
S.  iiL  z,  Rom.  J.  v.  a. 

Nicholas,  St.     St  Nicholas  was  the  patron 
saint  of  children  and  scholars ;  but  the  name 
became  applied  to  one  now  known  by  the    | 
abbreviated   title   of   'Old    Nick;'    conse- 
quently, *'  St  Nicholas'  Qerks"  was  a  cant    ' 
name  for  thieves,  z  Hen.  IV.  ii.  z. 

Nick.  "  Out  of  aU  nick,"  Le.,  *  out  of  all 
reckoning.'  The  score  was  kept  upon 
nicked,  or  notched  sticks,  or  tallies,  Two 
Gen.  V.  iv.  3. 

NiCKBD.  To  score,  or  set  a  mark  of  folly 
upon,  Ant  CL  iii  sz.  Fools  were  nicked, 
notched,  and  shaved,  after  a  particular 
fashion.  Com.  £.  v.  z. 

NiBCB.  Used  for  grand-daughter.  Rich.  III. 
iv.  z. 

NiGHT-RULX.  Order  of  revelry,  Mids.  N.  iii. 
a. 

Ninefold.  A  form  of  *nine  foals,'  for  the 
sake  of  rhyme,  Lear  iiL  4,  (Song.) 

Ninb-mbn's  Morris.  An  old  game  flayed 
with  nine  holes,  cut  upon  a  square  in  a  turf. 
There  were  nine  players  on  a  side ;  one  side 
using  wooden  pegs,  the  other  stones.  It  is 
a  rustic  variation  of  an  old  French  game, 
called  MfrelieSf  which  was  played  on  a 
board,  Mids.  N.  iL  a. 

NoBiA  A  play  on  the  words  '*  noble"  and 
"royal;**  two  coins  of  the  respective  value, 
six-and-eightpence  and  ten  shillings, — the 
difference  between  them  being  *'  ten  groats," 
Rich.  II.  V.  5,  z  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Noddy.  A  simple  person.  A  *  Tom  Noddy' 
is  still  used  for  a  simpleton.  Two  Gen.  V. 
L  z. 

No  HAD.  An  old  form  of  expression  as  a 
retort,  John  iv.  a. 

NoiSB.  A  band  of  street-music.  A  felicitous 
term  for  some  descriptions  of  music,  —  so 
called.  "  Sneak's  noise."  Sneak  may  have 
been  a  known  itinerant  performer  of  that  day, 
a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

NoNCB.  Purpose,  occasion,  z  Hen.  IV.  L  3, 
z  Hen.  VI.  iL  3,  Ham.  iv.  7. 

NoNNY,  and  Nonino.  Burdens  to  old  songs ; 
as  Fal-lal-la,  As  You  L.  v.  3,  Ham.  iv.  5, 
(Song,)  Much  Ado  iL  3,  (Song.) 

No  POINT.  A  quibble  00  the  French  "  Non 
Pomi^  not  at  all.  Love's  L.  L  iL  z  &  v.  a. 

NooK-SHOTTBN.      That    which    shoots    into 
isaa  or  nook%  Hea  V.  iiL  5 


Nor.     The  old  writers  conskiered  that  th* 

doubling  of  the  negative  strengthened  the 

affirmati^ii.     "Nor  never,"  Tam.  S.  iv.   3. 

"Nor  no,-"  and  "Nor  to  no,"  Jul  Cjbs. 

m.  z. 
NoTB.    Knowledge,  information,  Lear  iiL  z  & 

iv.  5. 
NOTHING.     A  play  on  this  word  (sometimes 

formerly  pronounced  with  the  6  long),  and 

noting.  Much  Ado  ii.  3,  Win.  T.  iv.  3, 
NoTT-PATBix    A  head  with  the  hair  cut  close, 

or  shorn,  z  Hen.  IV.  iL  4. 
Nourish.     Sometimes  written  for  Nourice,  or 

Nurse,  z  Hen.  VL  L  z. 
NoviCB.    A  religious  probationer,  Mea.  M.  L 

5.    One  fresh  and  inexperienced.  All's  W.  iL 

z,  Tam.  Sw  iL  z.  Rich.  IIL  L  4*  Ant  CI.  iv. 

la 
Novum.    A  game  at  dice,  in  which  the  prin- 

cipal  throws  were  five  and  nine.  Love's  !« 

L.  V.  a. 
Nowu    The  head,  Mids.  N.  iii.  a. 
NuMBBRBD.    Compounded  of  numbers,  Cymb. 

>.  7- 
NuRTURB.    Education,  As  You  L  iL  7. 

NuTHOOK.     A  bailiff  who  hooks  thieves,  Mer 

W.  L  z,  a  Hen.  IV.  v.  4. 
NuTMBG.      "A  gilt  nutmeg"  was  a  Christ^ 

mas  gift.  Love's  L.  L.  v.  a. 


O.  The  single  letter  O  was  formerly  employed 
to  signify  things  circular.  The  Globe  l*heatre, 
built  of  wood.  Hen.  V.  L  (Chorus^)  The 
earth,  the  world,  Ant  CL  v.  a.  "Oes," 
refer  to  the  stars,  Mids.  N.  iiL  a.  And  to 
the  pits  or  marks  left  by  small-pox,  Love's  L. 
L.  V.  a. 

Ob.  An  abbreviation  of  Obolum.  llie  com. 
mon  mode  of  ugnifying  a  halfpezmy  in  bills 
of  the  time,  z  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Obligation.  Requirement,  duty,  bond,  Tr.  Cr. 
iv.  5,  Lear  iL  4,  Ham.  L  a  &  iL  a.  Motive, 
inducement,  Hen.  VIII.  iL  3.  Bond,  in  a 
legal  sense ;  a  paper  of  contract,  Mer.  W.  L 
z,  a  Hen.  VI.  iv.  a. 

Obsbrvation.  For  observance.  Mid.  N.  iv, 
1.  "Observance"  used  for  observation. 
All's  W.  iiL  a,  Ant  CL  iiL  3. 

Obsequious.  Appertaining  to  funeral  obse- 
quies. Ham.  L  a,  Tit  A  v.  3,  Sonnet  31. 
"  Obsequiously,"  Rich.  III.  L  a. 

Obstaclb.  The  Shepherd's  blunder  tor  obsti- 
nate, z  Hen.  VI.  v.  4. 

Occupation.  Used  for  mechanics,  operatives, 
Corio.  iv.  6^  JuL  Caes.  i.  a. 

Oddly.  Unequally;  with  disadvantageous 
odds,  Tr.  Cr.  L  3. 

Odd  with.  Tantamount  to  at  odds  with,  or  to 
contend  with,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 

Overcount.  To  out-number,  and  to  out-do  by 
unfair  means.  Ant  CL  iL  & 

O'brlookbd.  Bewitched,  enchanted,  Mer 
W.  V.  5,  Mer.  Ven.  iiL  - 
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0*BKPAiT«D.    Having  too  good  a  part  for  hb 

talents,  Lore's  L.  L.  t.  s. 
Cbrkaucht.     Overreached,  Com.  E.  x.  a. 

Caught  up,  or  overtook,  Ham.  uL  i. 
O'br  wrbstbo.    (See  Wrbst.)    Tr.  Cr.  i.  ^ 
Op  all  lovbs.    For  love's  sake ;  by  all  means, 

or,  I  entreat  you,  Mer.  W.  iL  a,  Mids.  N. 

H.  3. 

Oppkbs.  Those  apartments  ill  the  house  appro« 
priated  to  the  domestics,  and  to  where  re- 
freshments are  prepared  and  served  out, 
Macb.  u.  X,  Rich.  IL  L  s,  Tim.  A.  ii.  a,  Oth. 
u.  a. 

Old.  An  ancient  form  of  the  word  '  wold,' 
a  wild  open  plain,  Lear  iiL  4. 

Old.     Frequently  used  in  a  humorous  sense, 
signifying  abundant,  excessive,  Mer.  W.  i 
4,  Much  Ado  V.  a,  Mer.  Ven.  iv.  a,  a  Hen. 
IV.  iL4. 

Old  lad  op  thb  Castlb.  A  term  used  m 
great  familiarity,  good-fellowship,  and  con- 
viviality,  x  Hen.  IV.  L  a. 

O  Lobd  Sir.  An  assish  phrase,  eternally 
used  by  coxcombs  of  the  period ;  well  ridi- 
culed by  the  Clown,  AU's  W.  iL  a. 

Oncb.  Used  in  the  sense  of  'one  time  or 
other,'  *  sometime,'  Mer.  W.  iiL  4,  Hen. 
VIII.  L  a,  Jul  Oes.  iv.  3,  Ant  Q.  v.  a. 

Okcb.  The  meaning  of  *'  once,"  as  Shake- 
speare has  used  it  in  these  passages,  has 
been  differently  interpreted  by  different  edi- 
tors :  one  saying  it  means  for  the  nonc^t  the 
ooeatitHt  ths  timg  being:  others,  one*  for 
all^  or  absolutely.  We  take  it  to  be  some- 
thing tantamount  to  our  present  fiuniliar 
phrase,  'It's  just  this,'  Com.  of  £.  iil  i, 
Much  Ado  L  X,  Corio.  iL  3. 

Onbvbrs.  Probably  GadshiU's  cant  word 
for  '  ones,'  as  the  modem  slang  expression 
'one-ers.'  Most  commentators  argue  as  if 
this  referred  to  those  whom  Gadshill  means 
to  rob :  but  the  context  shows  that  it  relates 
to  those  with  whom  he  ia  to  rob,  x  Hen. 
IV.  iL  X. 

Opal.  A  precious  stone,  varying  in  colour 
in  various  Ughts,  Tw.  N.  iL  4. 

Opbrant.  Operating,  potent,  'Hm.  A.  iv.  3, 
Ham.  iiL  a. 

OfiNiON.  Conceit,  Love's  L.  L.  v.  x.  Head- 
strongness,  x  Hen.  IV.  itu  x.  Reputation,  x 
Hen.  IV.  v.  4. 

Oppositb.  Antagonist,  opponent,  Tw.  N.  iiL 
a  &  4,  Corio.  iL  a. 

Orb.  For  orbit ;  the  path  of  a  planet,  x  Hen. 
IV.  V.  I. 

Ords.  Fairies'  circles  on  the  grass,  Mids.  N. 
ii.  X. 

Ordinancb.  Ordination,  appointment,  de- 
cree. Hen.  V.  iL  4,  Rich.  III.  iv.  4  &  v.  4, 
JuL  Cacs.  L  3,  Lear  iv.  x.  Rank,  degree, 
Coria  ilL  a.    Fate,  destiny,  Cymb.  iv.  a. 

Ordinant.    Swaying,  directing,  Ham.  v.  a. 

Ordinary.  A  public  dining-table,  where  each 
man  pays  his  score.  Ant  CL  iL  a.  "  Ordi- 
naries," All's  W.  iL  3. 


ORGOLOin.     Proud,  hnaghc^s    FV.    OtgmmT 

lemx,  Tt.  Or.  (ProL) 
Ort.    a  scraps  a  rrssaaaf,  TUb.  A.  iv.  ^  Tr. 

Or.  T.  a. 
'Ort.    Sir  Hugh  Evaika's  Welsh  mbbtrei^tkm 

of*Word,'Mer.  W.  L  x. 
OspRBY.    The  sea  eagle,  Corio.  iv.  s. 
OsTBNT.     Show,  appearance,  dx^lay,  Mer. 

Ven.  iL  a.  Hen.  V.  r.  (Chor.) 
Othbrgatbs.  In  another  manxier.  Tar.  N.  v.  r. 
Ottohitbs.    Turks,  Ottomana.  Otk.  i.  3  ft 

iL  3. 
OuPHBS.     Goblins,  fairies,  Mer.  W.  iv.  4  ft 

V.  5. 
OusBL.    The  black-bird,  Mids.  N.  iiL  x. 
Out.    Fully,  completely.    "  Out  three  jeut 

old,"  Temp.  L  a. 
OvBRSCUTCHBO.    Whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  a 

Hen.  IV.  iiL  a. 
OwcHBS.    Bosses  of  goU,  Jewelled  otaBBe9t% 

a  Hen.  IV.  iL  4. 
OwB.     Frequently  used  for  to  own,  have^  or 

possess.  Temp.  L  a,  Mea.  M.  iL  4,  Com.  E. 

iiL  X.  Love's  L.  L.  L  a,  Mids.  N.  iL  3,  AlTi 

W.  iLs. 
OxLTP.    The  large  cowslip,  Mids.  K.  ti.  a. 
O-VBS.    Old  French,  Oyes,—*  Hear  ye!"    The 

exclamation  of  the  town-cryer,  cvea  at  flie 

present  day,  in  England,  Mer.  W.  v.  5,  Tr. 

Cr.  iv.  5. 


Pack.  To  contrive,  or  bargain,  Lat  Pmeim*t 
Tit  A.  iv.  a.     "  Packing,"  Cymh.  iiL  5. 

Packbd.  Sorted,  or  shuffled  cards  uafaiily. 
Ant  CL  iv.  xa. 

Packbd.  Made  an  accomplice  or  confederate. 
Com.  EL  V.  X,  Much  Ado  v.  r. 

Packings.  Contrivances,  underhand  deal- 
ings, Lear  iiL  x. 

Paction.     Contract,  alliance.  Hen.  V.  v.  a. 

Paddock.  The  name  for  a  toad :  and  hence, 
for  an  evil  spirit.  Ham.  iiL  4,  Macb.  L  x. 

Paintbd  CLotH.  Chamber-hangings,  simSar 
to  tapestry;  representing  devices,  with  mot- 
toes, and  moral  sentences,  As  You  L.  iiL  a, 
Tr.  Cr.  V.  XX,  X  Hen.  IV.  iv.  a. 

Palabras.  The  Spanish  for  words  The 
B  and  the  V  being  used  in  Spanish  indiscri- 
minately, the  English  word  'Padaver*  a 
thence  derived;  a  term  of  contenqic  for 
over-much  speech.  Much  Ado  iiL  4.  Cor- 
rupted into  "  Pallabris, "  Tam.  S.  L  (Ind.) 

Palb.  To  encircle,  to  confine,  as  within  a 
paling,  Hen.  V.  v.  (Chorus,)  3  Hen.  VI.  L  4. 
Ant  CL  iL  7. 

Pall.  To  decline,  wane,  fall  away.  Ham. 
V.  a.  To  invest  as  with  a  fuaereal  pall, 
Macb.  L  5. 

Pallbo.  Cloyed,  waned,  faded,  dwindled. 
Ant  CL  iL  7. 

Palliambnt.  A  robe.  The  white  vestore  of 
a  Roman  candidate,  Tit  A.  L  a. 

Palmy.  Victorious,  triumphant:  the  Plda 
being  the  symbol  of  victory,  Hant  i.  t. 
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Pantlkk.    The  serrant  of  the  pantry,  a  Hen.    ; 

IV.  il  4,  Win.  T.  W.  3. 
pAFBKS.    Used  as  a  verb ;  for  puts  down  in  his 

paper,  or  "  letter,"  Hen.  VIII.  L  z. 
Pakcsl.    a  portion,  part  of,  Mer.  W.  L   z. 

Com.  R  V.  z. 
Pascsl-gilt.    Partly  gilt,  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  i. 
Parpbct.     Costard's   blunder  for   'perfect,' 

Love 's  L.  Lb  V.  a. 
Paris  Garden.    The  celebrated  bear-garden 

in  Southwark,  London ;  near  to  the  Globe 

Theatre.    So  named  from  Robert  of  Paris, 

who  had  a  house  there  in  the  reign  of  Rich. 

IL,  Hen.  VIIL  v.  3. 
Parish-top.    A  large  whip-top  was  formerly    \ 

kept  in  most  towns  and  parishes  for  the    I 

amusement  of  the  commonalty  in  winter, 

Tw.  N.  i.  3. 
Paritor.     An  officer  of  the  Bishop's  court, 

who  carries   out  summonses,   or   citations, 

Love's  L.  L.  iii  z. 
Parlb.    The  same  ugnification  as  "Parley." 

A  discussion,  or  treaty,  by  word  of  mouth. 

Two  Gen.  V.  L  a,  John  iu  z.  Rich.  IL  i.  z  & 

iii  3,  Hen.  V.  iiL  3,  3  Hen.  VI.  v.  z,  Ham. 

L  z. 
Parung.    Speaking,  Lucrece  Z5. 
Parlouil     a  ccnnmon  version   of  perilous, 

Mids.  N.  iiL  z.  As  You  L.  ill  a,  Rich.  III. 

il  4  &  iiL  z,  Rom.  J.  L  3. 
Parmacbtl     a  corruption  of  spermaceti,  z 

Hen.  IV.  L  3. 
Partake.    Participate,  share  with,  Win.  T.  v. 

3- 

Partaker.  Accomplice,  partner  in  misdeed,  z 

Hen.  VI.  iL  4. 
Parted.    Quitted,  departed  from,  Peric.  v.  3. 

Endowed  with  good  qualities,  or  parts,  Tr. 

Cr.  iiL  3. 
Partisan.     (Spelt  also  Partizan.)     A  pike, 

or  halberd.  Ant  CL  iL  7,  Cymb.  iv.  a,  Rom. 

J.  L  z.  Ham.  L  z. 
Partlet.  a  ruff  for  the  neck,  worn  by  women. 

The  name  was  given  to  a  hen.  because  it 

frequently  shows  a  ruff  of  feathers  on  its 

neck.  Win.  T.  iL  3,  z  Hen.  IV.  iiL  3. 
Fash.  The  head,  or  skin  of  the  head  in  homed 

cattle,  Win.  T.  L  a. 
Pask.    To  dash,  or  beat  furiously,  Tr.  Cr.  iL 

3.    "  Pashed,**  Tr.  Cr.  v.  5. 
Passado.     a  thrust     An  old  fencing  term. 

Love's  L.  L.  L  a,  Rom.  J.  iL  4  A  iiL  z. 
Passage.     One  passin^^  a  passenger,  0th. 

V.  z.    Circumstance,  point,  incident.  All's 
W.Lz. 

Passed.  "It  passed."  An  expression  imply- 
ing, '  it  passed  belief,'  Mer.  W.  L  z,  Tr.  Cr. 
L  a. 

Passes.  "This  passes,"  L  e.,  exceeds  all 
bounds,  Mer.  W.  iv.  a. 

Passing.  Extremely,  Two  Gen.  V.  iv.  4, 
Mids.  N.  iL  z,  Tam.  S.  iL  x. 

Passing.  Surpassing  belief,  excessive,  egre- 
gious, 3  Hen.  VL  v.  z.  Rich.  III.  L  z. 
"  That  it  passed :"  exceeded  beUef,  Mer.  W. 


L  z,  Tr.  Cr.  L  a.    "This  passes !"  Mer.  W. 

iv.  a.     "  He  passes,"  Tim.  A.  L  z. 

Passion.  To  suffer,  to  feel  passion.  Temp, 
v.  z.  Love's  L.  L.  L  z,  (Letter.)  "Passion- 
ing." Two  Gen.  V.  iv.  4. 

Passionate.  To  complain,  or  express  pas- 
sion, Tit.  A.  iii.  a. 

Pass  not.  To  caue  not  for,  to  regard  not,  a 
Hen.  VI.  iv.  a. 

Passv-measurb.  a  stately  -  stepping  dance. 
Sir  Toby  in  his  dnmken  ire  calb  its  object 
"  a  Passy-measures  pavin,"  bungling  up  the 
names  of  two  solemn  dances  into  on^,  as  a 
fitting  epithet  for  a  pompous  fellow,  Tw.  N. 

V.  X. 

Pastry.  The  confectionary,  or  pastry-room, 
Rom.  J.  iv.  4. 

Patch.  A  fooL  ItaL  Pazso,  Temp.  iiL  a, 
Mer.  Ven.  iL  5,  Com.  E.  iiL  x,  Macb.  v.  3. 

Patchery.  FoUy,  roguery,  Tr.  Cr.  iL  3,  Tim. 
A.  V.  X. 

Path.  To  go,  as  in  a  path,  to  walk,  JuL  Ccs. 
iL  z. 

Patheticau  Affectedly  lamentable.  As  Voa 
L.  iv.  z.  Love's  L.  L.  L  a  &  iv.  z. 

Patient.  Compose,  make  patient,  or  ttan- 
quillise.  Tit  A.  L  a. 

Patine.  From  the  Latin  Patina:  the  go!d 
plate  with  ndiich  the  priest  covers  the  chalice 
at  high  mass.  Poetically  applied  to  the  stars, 
Mer.  VeiL  t.  z. 

Pauca.  Lat  Ffw.  Adopted  as  a  cant  ex- 
pression for  "Let's  have  few  words," or  "  Be 
brief,"  Mer.  W.  L  z.  Hen.  V.  iL  x. 

Paul's.  In  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  was 
formeriy  transacted  almost  every  description 
of  business;  and  even  some  amusements  or 
games,  a  Hen.  IV.  L  a,  Rich.  III.  iiL  & 

Pavin.  From  the  Latin  Pavo,  a  peacock.  A 
grave  and  stately  dance,  Tw.  N.  v.  z. 

Pax.  a  small  plate  of  wood  or  meul,  with 
some  sacred  representation  engraved  upon 
it,  and  used  for  the  kiss  of  peace.  Hen.  V. 
uj.  6l 

Pay.  "You  pay  him  then!"  used  imnfeally, 
in  the  sense  in  which  schoolboys  now  say, 
'  Pay  him  out ; '  that  is,  punish  him  thorough- 
ly, Hen.  V.  iv.  z. 

Peak.  To  mope,  pule,  maunder,  Macb.  L  3, 
Ham.  iL  a.  "Peaking,"  sneaking,  snivel- 
ling, pitiful,  Mer.  W.  iiL  5. 

Pearl.  A  term  used  for  whatever  is  highly 
valued.  Here  meaning  the  chief  nobility, 
Macb.  V.  7. 

Peascod.  The  pea-shell,  now  called  the  pod, 
Tw.  N.  L  5,  As  You  L.  iL  4,  Lear  L  4. 

Peat.  A  small,  delicate,  and  favourite  person : 
the  origin  of '  pet'   Fr.  /*////,  Tam.  S.  L  z. 

Pedant.    A  schoolmaster,  Tam.  S.  iv.  a. 

Peoascule.  a  whimsical  name  for  a  pre- 
ceptor, or  pedant,  Tam.  S.  iiL  x. 

Peeled.  (Spelt  also  pieled  and  pilled.)  Strip- 
ped, bald,  or  tonsured,  z  Hen.  VI.  L  3. 

Peevish.  Silly,  trifling,  foolish,  Hen.  V.  iiL 
7,  Mer.  W.  i.  4.  Wayward,  Tw.  N.  i.  5,  Haa. 

ay 
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L  s,  OUi.  hr.  3.     Fretful,  cross,  Mer.  VezL  L 

I. 
Pbg-a-R  AMSBY.    The  subject  of  an  old  ballad, 

Tw.  N.  iL  3. 
Peizb.    To  weigh,  or  bear  down.     Fr.  Ptser, 

Mer.  Yen.  ill  a.  Rich.  III.  v.  3. 
Pbized.    Poised,  John  ii.  3. 
Pelting.    Paltry,  trifling,  unimportant,  Mex 

M.  iL  3,  Mids.  N.  iL  a,  Ridi.  II.  iL  x,  Tr.  Cr. 

V9.  5,  Lear  iL  3. 
Pbrdu.      Fr,  lost     *  Enfant  ptrdu*  was  a 

soldier  on  a  forlorn  hope.  Hen.  V.  iv.  5,  Lear 

iv.  7. 
Perdurablb.    Very  durable,  0th.  L  3,  Hen. 

V.  iv.  5. 
Pbrdurablv.    Lastingly,  Mex  M.  iii.  x. 
Perdy.      a   vulgarised    French  oath,   *  Par 

DUut  Com.  £.  iv.  4,  Hen.  V.  iL  x.  Ham.  iiL  a. 
Peregrinate.      Strange,  out  of  the  common 

course.  Love 's  L.  L.  v.  x. 
Perfect.    Used  for  positive,  certain.  Win. 

T.  iiL  3,  Cymb.  iiL  x  &  iv.  a. 
Perce.     The  Latin  for  'Go  on,'  'proceed,' 

Love 's  L.  L.  iv.  a. 
Fbriapt.    a  bandage,  or  amulet,  hung  round 

the  neck,  for  a  preservative  against  danger 

or  disease,  x  Hen.  VI.  v.  3. 
Period.    To  finish,  or  put  a  stop  to,  Tim.  A. 

L  X. 
Perish.    To  destroy,  a  Hen.  VI.  iii.  a. 
Perjumb.      Perjurer.     The    punishment   for 

these  criminals  fonnerly  was   to  wear  on 

the  breast  a  paper  specifying  their  offence. 

Love 's  L.  L.  iv.  3. 
Perpend.      Ponder,    mentally    weigh,   Mer. 

W.  iL  X,  As  You  L.  iiL  a.  Hen.  V.  iv.  4,  Ham. 

iL  a. 
Perplexed.    In  Shakespeare's  time  this  word 

had  greater  force  than  at  present ;  meaning,  as 

he  uses  it,  bewildered,  distracted,  maddened, 

Oth.  V.  a,  Cymb.  iiL  4,  Lucrece  X05. 
Person.     Jaquenetta's  blunder  for  'parson,' 

Love's  Lb  L.  iv.  a  &  3. 
Perspectivb.     a  glass  so  contrived  as  to  pro- 
duce an  optical  deception,  Tw.  N.  v.  x.  Rick 

II.  iL  a. 
Pbrspectivelv.     Distorted,  under  delusion, 

Hen.  V.  V.  2. 
Pertly.      Quickly,  briskly,  alertly,  smartly, 

Temp.  iv.  x.     Saucily,  audaciously,  Tr.  Cr. 

iv.  5. 
Pbrvbrt.    To  ward  off,  to  avert,  Cymb.  iL  4. 
Petar.    a  kind  of  mortar,  used  to  blow  up 

gates,  Ham.  iii.  4. 
Pbw-pbllow.    Originally,  one  who  sat  in  the 

same  pew.  Metaphorically,  a  partner,  a  com- 
panion. Rich.  III.  iv.  4. 
Pheerb.     (See  Feere.)    Peric.  x,  (Cower.) 
Pheesb.    To  chastise,  axid  to  humble,  Tam. 

S.  L  (Ind.),  Tr.  Cr.  iL  3. 
?milip.    The  old  name  for  a  sparrow.     The 

serving-man   addressing    Faulconbridge   by 

his  Christian  name,  the  latter  jokingly  re- 
bukes the  familiarity  by  this  reference,  John 

Ix. 


Phisnomy.     a  vulgar  coatractioa  of  ^^lJlfel^ 

nomy.  All's  W.  iv.  5. 
Phraselbss.      Beyond  the  power  of  pfarasei 

to  extol.  Lover 's  Comp.  33. 
PiA  mater.      The  xnembrane  which  coven 

the  brain,  Tw.  N.  L  5,  Love 's  L.  Lb  iv.  a. 

Tr.  Cr.  iL  x. 
Pick.    To  pitch,  or  toss.   Hen.   VIIL  ▼.  3, 

Coria  L  X. 
Picked.    Spruce,  coxcombical.  Love's  L.  L 

v.  X,  John  L  X,  Ham.  ▼.  z. 
Pickers  and  Stbalrrs.    A  caustic  name  Ux 

the  hands,  Ham.  iiL  a.     To  pickeer  was  a 

word  for  to  pillage. 
PiCKiNa    Trifling,  insignificant  «  He&  IV. 

iv.  X. 
PiCK-THANK.  One  who  fawns  to  obtain  fevocr, 

and  picks  occasion  Uxc  receivini^  thanks  i 

Hen.  IV.  iiL  a. 
PiCKT-HATCH.     A  housc  of  ill  rcsoT^  Mer. 

W.  iL  a. 
Pierced.    Reached,  penetrated,  Oth.  L  3. 
PiCHT.    Pitched,  fixed,  settled,  decided,  Lesr 

iL  X,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  xx. 
PiLCHBR.    A  covering  of  leather,  a  scablianL 

Rom.  J.  iiL  x. 
Pill.     To  pillage  or  rob,    Tam.    A.  iv.  x. 

"  Pilled,"  Rich.  II.  iL  x.  Rich.  IIL  L  3. 
Pin.    The  centre  of  a  target,  now  called  die 

bull's  eye,  Love's  L.  L.  iv.  x,  Rom.  J.  iL 

4- 
Pin  and  Web.     The  old  term  for  a  cataract 

in  the  eye,  Win.  T.  i.  a,  Lear  iiL  4. 
Pink  Eynb.    Small,  close-shut,  peering  eyes, 

Ant.  CI.  ii.  7,  (Song.) 
Pinnacb.    a  small  ship,  Mer.  W.  i.  3, 0  Hea. 

VL  iv.  x. 
Pip.    a  pip  is  a  spot  on  the  cards;  and  **a 

pip  out,"  signified  more  than   the  number 

that  sufficed  to  win  the  game.    The  phrase 

came  into  jocose  usage  to  signify  one  or  two 

more  than  needful,  Tam.  S.  L  a. 
Pitch.    The  extreme  ascent  of  a  hawk  before 

he  stooped  upon  his  prey,  x  Hen.  VI.  ix.  4. 

JuL  Caes.  L  x. 
Pitch  and  pay.      A  low  phrase,   meaning 

'  down  with  your  money,'  Hen.  V.  iL  3. 
PiTTiKiNS.     '"Od's  pittikins;*  a  diminutive 

of  God's  pity,  Cymb.  iv.  a. 
Placket.    A  woman's  under  garment.  Love's 

L.  L.  iiL  X,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  3. 
Plain.    For  complain,  Lear  iii.  x. 
Plain-song.     The  simple  notes  of  an  air  or 

melody,  Mids.  N.  iiL  x,  (Sonsij  Hen.  V.  iiu 

a,  Hen.  VIII.  L  3. 
Planch  BD.      Boarded.     Fr.  PlancAt,  Mea. 

M.  iv.  X. 
Plantagb   Plants,  vegetation.   It  was  an  old 

prejudice  that  the  growth  of  plants  was  in- 
I       fluenced  by  the  increase  and  waning  of  the 
I        moon,  Tr.  Cr.  iii.  a. 
;    Plants.    Feet.    From  the  Latin  Plamia^  Ant. 

CI.  iL  7. 
Plash.     A  puddly  or  smaU  pool  of  water, 

Tam.  S.  L  x. 
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Platbs.    Silver  money.    Span.  Plata^  Ant 

a.  ▼.  8. 
Platforms.     Schemes,   plots,    plans.     The 
ground-work  or  design  of  a  thing.   The  plot 
of  a  play  was  called  the  platform,  1  Hen.  VI. 
ii.  I. 
Plausibly.    With  approbation,  praise,  or  ap- 
plause, Lucrece  365. 
Plavsive.      Worthy   of   praise,    admirable. 

All's  W.  I  a. 
Plbachbd.     Intertwined,  Much  Ado  iiU  1, 
Ant  CI.  iv.  Z3. 

Plbasancb.  Pleasure,  delight,  0th.  ii.  3, 
Pass.  Pilgrim  8. 

PucHTBD.  Folded  in.  Fr.  Plii.  Metaphori- 
cally, close,  complicated,  sly,  Lear  i.  i. 

Plot.  A  space  of  ground  ;  usually  of  turf, 
Mids.  N.  iii.  j.  Rich.  II.  ii.  z,  z  Hen.  VI.  ii. 
4,  a  Hen.  VI.  i.  4,  Cymb.  iv.  a. 

Plummet.  The  plumb-line,  for  ascertaining 
the  soundings  at  sea.  Temp.  iii.  3.  Meta- 
phorically used  to  imply,  '  Ignorance  itself 
can  take  my  depth,'  Mcr.  W.  v.  5. 

Plurisy.  Excess  of  blood ;  plethora,  Ham. 
VI.  7. 

Points.  The  metal  tags  ^^  the  end  of  the 
laces,  used  for  fastening  up  the  hose,  Tw. 
N.  i.  5.  z  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

J^oiNT-DB-vicB.  (Spelt  also  Point-de-vise.) 
With  punctilious  nicety,  without  defect.  As 
You  L.  iii.  a,  Tw.  N.  iL  5,  Love's  L. L.  v.  z. 

Poise.  Weight,  moment,  importance,  Lear 
ii.  z. 

PoKiNG-STiCK.  A  small  rod  of  iron,  being 
heated,  to  set  plaits  in  ruffs.  Win.  T.  iv. 
3,  (Song.) 

Polack.    a  Polander,  Ham.  i.  1  &  iv.  4. 

Polled.  Plundered,  stripped,  made  bare, 
Corio.  iv.  5. 

Pomander.  A  ball  composed  of  various  per- 
fumes, dried,  and  worn  round  the  neck  or 
in  the  pocket.  Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

PoMBWATBR.  A  spccics  of  apple.  Love's  L.  L. 
iv.  s. 

Poor  John.  A  fish  (Hake)  salted  and  dried. 
Temp.  ii.  a,  Rom.  J.  i.  z. 

Popinjay.    A  parrot,  z  Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 

Port.  State,  attendance,  Tam.  S.  i.  z,  Mer. 
Ven.  i.  z. 

Port.    Gate,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  4,  Corio.  i.  7  &  v.  5. 

Portage.  Out'.et,  port-hole.  Hen.  V.  iii.  z  ; 
used  for  'conveyance  into  life,'  Peric.  iii.  z. 

Portancb.  Deportment,  conduct,  Corio.  ii.  3, 
Oth.  i.  3. 

Possess.  To  make  understand,  to  inform  dis- 
tinctly and  accurately,  Tw.  N.  ii.  3,  Much 
Ado  V.  z. 

Possessed.    Insane,  Tw.  N.  iii.  4. 

Posset.  A  night-drink,  composed  of  hot 
milk  and  some  strong  infusion,  curdled, 
Mer.  W.  i.  4  &  v.  5,  Macb.  ii.  s ;  used  as  a 
verb^  Ham.  i.  5. 

Post.  At  the  doors  of  sheriffs,  posts  were 
set  up,  on  which  proclamations  were  placed, 
Tw.  N.  i.  5. 


Posy.  A  motto :  from  poesy,  Mer.  Vea.  t.  z, 
Ham.  iii.  a. 

Pot.  "  To  the  pot"  was  an  old  form  for  the 
still-used  vulgarism  'gone  to  pot,'  Corio. 
i.  4. 

Potadlb.  Drinkable.  "Med'cine  potable'' 
refers  to  the  solution  of  gold,  called  'pot- 
able gold,'  formerly  pretended  to  have  life- 
preserving  powers,  a  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4. 

Potch.    To  thrust  at,  to  poke,  Coria  L  za 

PoTENTS.    Potenutes,  John  ii.  a. 

Pottlb.  Ameasure  holding  two  quarts.  But 
often  used  for  a  drinking  vessel,  without 
reference  to  the  measure,  Mer.  W.  ii.  z  & 
iti.  5,  Oth.  ii.  3. 

PouLTER.    A  poulterer,  z  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Pouncet-box.  a  small  perfume-box  perfo- 
rated, z  Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 

Powder.  To  cure  with  salt,  z  Hen.  IV.  v.  4. 
'Powdered  beef  is  still  a  provincial  name 
for  salted  beef,  as  the  'powdering  tub'  is 
for  salting  zneat  But  the  reference  is  to  an 
old  curative  process  for  disease,  Mea.  M. 
iii.  a.  Hen.  V.  ii.  z. 

Practice.  Art,  deceit,  treachery,  Lear  ii.  4  & 
V.  3,  Oth.  V.  a. 

Practicic.    Practical,  Hen.  V.  i.  z. 

pRACTiSANTS.  Confederates  in  stratagem  or 
treachery,  z  Hen.  VL  iii.  a. 

PrjBMUNIRB.  The  first  words  of,  and  signi- 
fying the  writ  which  puts  an  offender  out 
of  the  king's  protection, — all  his  goods,  chat- 
tels, &c.,  becoming  forfeit  to  the  crown,  Hen. 
VIII.  iii.  a. 

Prank.  To  dress  gaily  and  daintily,  Tw. 
N.  ii.  4;  iised  metaphorically,  Corio.  iiL 
z.     "Pranked,"Win.T.  iv.  3. 

Precedent.  The  first  draught,  or  rough' 
copy  of  a  writing,  John  v.  a.  Rich.  III.  iii. 
6,  Hen.  VIII.  i.  a ;  used  for  prognostic,  indi- 
cation, Venus  &  Ad.  5. 

Precepts.  Justices'  warrants,  a  Hen.  IV.  v.  i. 

Precisian.  A  restrainer  within  precise  limits, 
Mer.  W.  ii.  z,  (Letter.) 

Pregnancy.  Fruitfulness  of  intellect,  a  Hen. 
IV.  i.  a. 

Pregnant.  Apprehensive,  fertile  in  percep- 
tion, Tw.  N.  iii.  z.  Well  informed,  Men. 
M.  L  z.  Rich  in  evidence,  convincing,  Mea. 
M.  ii.  X,  Oth.  ii.  z,  Cymb.  iv.  a.  Full  of 
miKhievous  ingenuity,  Tw.  N.  ii.  a.  Apt, 
meaning,  replete  with  intelligence.  Ham. 
ii.  a.  Promptly  subservient.  Ham.  iii.  a. 
Susceptible  of,  open  to,  capable  of  receiving, 
Lear  iv.  6. 

Premised.  Pre-sent  Latin, /'rrwr///^,  to  send 
beforehand,  a  Hen.  VI.  v.  a. 

Prenominatb.  Heretofore  named.  Ham. 
il  z.  To  foretell,  to  name  beforehand,  Tr. 
Cr.  iv.  5. 

Prescript.  Prescribed,  or  previously  writ 
ten  injunction,  Anc.  CI.  iiL  8.  Pre-writtea 
laid  down.  Hen.  V.  iiL  7. 

pRBSBNCB.  The  receiving-room  of  the  sove* 
reign,    Hen.   VIII.  iiL   z.   Rich.    IL  L  ^ 
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Hence,   it  came  to  be  used  for  any  state 

room,  Rom.  J,  v.  3. 
Pkbsbnt    Used  for  represent,  perform,  enact, 

or  personate,  ia  stage  parlance,  Love's  L. 

Lm  v.  X.      *' Presents,"  Love's  L.  L.  v.   a. 

"Presented,**  Temp.  iv.  x.  Love's  L.  L.  v. 

3,  Mids.  N.  Hi.  a. 
Presbntlv.     Immediately.  Temp.  iv.  z,  Two 

Gen.  V.  v.  a,  a  Hen.  VL  iv.  7. 
I'OBSS.     A  crowd.  Hen.  VIIL  iv.  x  &  v.  3, 

Jul.  Cxs.  i.  3.     Fr.  Prtst*. 
PkBST.    Ready.    Old  Fr.  Prwtt,  Mer.  Ven.  i. 

X,  Peric  iv.  (Gower.) 
FiRRTBNCB.     Intention,  Two  Gen.  V.   iit   x, 

Macb.  iL  3,  Lear  i.  3. 
Prbtbnded.     Designed,  intended.  Two  Gen. 

V.  ii.  6,  Lucrece  83. 
Prevent.     To  anticipate,  to  be  beforehand 

with.      Lat   Prtvenio,  to   come  before,   a 

Hen.  rV.  i.  a,  Jul.  Caes.  v.  x. 
Prick-song.    Written  music ;  from  its  being 

marked  down  with  points  or  dots,  Rom.  J. 

11.4. 
Pricket.    A  buck  of  the  second  year,  Love's 

L.  L.  iv.  a. 
Prime.     First,  Temp.  i.  a.      Youth,  spring, 

morning,  All 's  W.  iL  i.  Two  Gen.  V.  i.  x. 

Rich.  III.  i.  a. 
Primbro.    a  game  at  cards,  Mer.  W.  iv.  5, 

Hen.  Vni.  V.  x. 
Primv.    Early,  spring-like.  Ham.  i.  3. 
Principals.     The  chief  beams  of  a  house, 

Peric.  iii.  a. 
Princox.  From  the  Latin  Prttcox^  a  forward, 

pert  youngster.    According  to  the  modem 

cant,  a  '  fast  young  gent,'  Rom.  J.  i.  5. 
Print.     "In  print,"  meant  to  speak,  or  act 

with  precision,  Love 's  L.  L.  iii.  x.  Two  Gen. 

V.  ii.  X,  As  You  L.  v.  4. 
PRtZB.     Privilege,  3  Hen.  VI.  i.  4  &  ii.  x. 
Private.   Privacy,  Tw.  N.  iii.  4.     Special  in- 
telligence, information,  John  iv.  3. 
Pkobal.     a  contraction  of  probab!e,  0th.  ii. 

3- 

Process.  A  law  term  for  a  summons,  a  cita- 
tion. Ant.  CI.  i-  x. 

Prodigious.  Unnatural,  portentous,  John 
iii.  X,  Rich.  III.  L  a,  Rom.  J.  i.  5. 

Proditor.  Traitor,  betrayer,  1  Hen.  VI.  i.  3. 

pROFACE.  A  term  of  welcome ;  equivalent  to 
'  Much  good  may  it  do  you.'  An  old  Nor- 
man romance  word,  Prouface^  meaning, 
^* Bien  vous/asse"  a  Hen.  IV.  v.  3. 

Progress.  The  journey  of  a  sovereign,  when 
visiting  his  dominions  in  state,  3  Hen.  VI. 
L  4.     Sarcastically  applied.  Ham.  iv.  3. 

Project.  To  pre-arrange,  or  shape  out.  Ant. 
CI.  V.  3. 

pROLixiOL's.    Delaying,  Mea.  M.  ii.  4. 

Prone.  Meek,  humble,  Mea.  M.  i.  3.  Ad- 
dicted, Win.  T.  iL  i,  Hen.  VIII.  L  r,  Cymb. 

V.  X. 

Proof.      For  approof,  in  the  sense  ot   ap- 
proval, Tam.  S.  iv.  3. 
PaoPBX.    Comely,  well-shaped,  Temp.  ii.   3. 


Two  Gen.  V.  iv.   z,   Mids.  N.  L  a.    AJm^ 

one's  own,  or  belonging  to.  Win.  T.  i-  ^ 

Ham.  v.  a,  Oth.  L  3. 
Propbrtibo.    Made  a  prtq>erty  of,  made  use 

of,  Tw.  N.  iv.  a,  John  r.    9.      Gifted  with 

qualities,  or  properties.  Ant.  CL  t.  a. 
Properties.      Theatrical   necessaries,  Mer. 

W.  iv.  4,  Midi.  N.  L  a. 
Propose.     Talk,  conversation,    Fr.   Ptvpm^ 

Much  Ado  iiL  x.    Harangue  holding  forth, 

Oth.  i,  X. 
pROROGUB.   Suspend,  Ant  CL  fi.  z.    Lenglhea 

out,  or  prolong,  Peric.  v.  z.     "  Prorogued.* 

Rom.  J.  iL  a. 
Provand.    Provender,  food,  Corio.  iL  z. 
Prune.     To  dress,  and  make  neat  the  fea- 
thers, X  Hen.  IV.  i.  x.  Cymb.  r.  4. 
PuCELLB.    A  virgin,  x  Hen.  VI.  i.  a  &  4. 
Pucic.    Robin  Goodfellow.    A  waggish  sprite, 

of  Celtic  origin.    Puke,  in  Icelandic,  meaok 

a  demon,  Mids.  N.  ii.  x. 
Pugging.    Thieving,  Win.  T.  iv.  3,  (Song.) 
PuicB-STOCKiNG.     A  dark-colouivd  hose,  x 

Hen.  IV.  iL  4. 
Pun.    To  pound,  as  in  a  mortar,  Tr.  Or.  iL  x. 
PuNTO.     A  hit.     A  term  in  fencing,  Mer. 

W.  ii.  3.    **  Punto  reverso,"  a  back-handed 

stroke,  Rom.  J.  ii.  4. 
Purchase.    A  cant  name  among  thieves  for 

their  booty,  Hen.  V.  iii.  a. 
Purchase.      Gain,  profit,  advantage,  Peric. 

i.    (Gower.)    (In  some  editions  chained  to 

"Purpose.^ 
Purples.    "  Long  Purples."  A  commoo  Eng- 
lish flower,  orcki*  nuucuUif  Ham.  ir.  7. 
Push.      An  oUl  form  of  *  Pish.'  or  <  Pshaw.* 

Much  Ado  V.  X,  Tim.  A.  iiL  & 
Put  on.    To  incite,  to  instigate,  Cymb.  ▼.  s. 

Instigated,  induced.  Ham.  v.  a. 
Putter  -  oh.    Instigator,  adverse  inducer  and 

contriver.  Win.  T.  iL  x.  Hen.  VIII.  i.  3. 
Putter -OUT.    One  who  places  money  out  at 

interest.  Temp.  iiL  3. 
PuTTocK.    A  debased  kite  or  hawk,  a  Hen. 

VI.  iiL  a,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  x,  Cymb.  L  a. 
PuzzEL.     A  dirty  wench  or  drab ;  ItaL  Phm- 

toUntit  X  Hen.  VI.  L  4. 


QuAfL.  To  give  way,  to  faint,  Mids.  N.  v.  x. 
As  You  L.  iL  3,  Cymb.  v.  5. 

Quails.  A  cant  name  for  ill -charactered 
women,  Tr.  Cr,  v.  x. 

Quaint.  Agreeably  fantastical,  graceAiI. 
Temp.  L  a.  Tasteful,  well-fancied.  Much 
Ado  iiL  4,  Tam.  S.  iv.  3.  Ingeniously  con- 
trived, Two  Gen.  V.  iiL  x,  Mer.  Ven.  iiL  4. 

Quaint  mazes.     Fairy  rings,  Mids.  N.  iL  a 

Quality.  Qualification,  giA,  TempL  i  a. 
Used  technically  of  the  theatrical  profeasioQ, 
Ham.  iL  s. 

Quarrbl.  a  square -headed  arrow.  Making 
Fortune  the  arrow  which  divides  or  divorce^ 
Hen  VIIL  iL  y 
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Quarry.  A  heap  of  dead  game,  Macb.  iv.  3, 
Corio.  i.  X,  Ham.  v.  a.  Shakespeare  makes 
the  soldier  use  the  words  "his  damned 
quarry"  for  Macdonwald's  heap  of  Kernes 
and  Gallowglasses  doomed  to  become  the 
slaughtered  prey  of  Macbeth,  Macb.  i.  2. 

Quart  d'ecu.  The  fourth  part  of  a  crown. 
All's  W.  iv.  3&V.  2. 

QuAT.  A  pimple  on  the  skin.  Applied  meta- 
phorically to  mean  a  little  common  fellow 
Oth.  V.  I. 

QuATCH.    Squat,  or  fiat,  All's  W.  ii.  3. 

QuBAX.  A  slut,  an  ill-famed  woman,  Mer. 
W.  iv.  a,  AU's  W.  il  2,  3  Hen.  IV.  ii.  i. 

Queasy.  Squeamish,  fastidious,  delicate, 
Much  Ado  iL  z,  Lear  iL  z.  Disgusted,  Ant. 
CI.  iiL  6. 

Quell.  To  subdue,  to  destroy,  to  murder. 
Two  Gen.  V.  iv.  a,  Mids.  N.  v.  z,  z  Hen. 
VI.  L  X,  a  Hen.  VI.  v.  x,  Tim.  A.  iv.  a. 
Used  as  a  noun  for  murder,  assassination, 
Macb.  L  7. 

Quern.  A  hand,  or  horse-mill  for  grinding 
com,  Mids.  N.  iL  z. 

Quest.  A  common  abbreviation  of  inquest, 
Rich.  III.  L  4,  Ham.  v.  x.  (See  Crowner's- 

QUEST.) 

QuESTAKT.  A  seeker,  an  aspirant.  All's  W.  iL 

z. 
Qu  ESTRiSTS.    Searchers,  those  in  quest,  Lear 
•   iii.  7. 
Quick.    Alive,  living,  Mer.  W.  iii.  4,  All's  W. 

V.  3,  Win.  T.  iv.  3,  Hen.  V.  iL  a. 
QuiDDiT.    A  contraction  of  quiddity.    A  re- 
finement in  reasoning  usually  applied  to  leg.1l 
quibblings,  Ham.  v.  x. 

Quiddities.     Shrewd  quirics  of  argument,  z 

Hen.  IV.  L  2. 
Quillets.    Sophisms,  chicanery.  Ham.  v.  z, 

Love's  L.  L.  iv.  3,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3,  z  Hen.  VI. 

ii.  4,  Oth.  iiL  z,  2  Hen.  VI.  iiL  z. 
Quintain.    A  post  in  the  form  of  a  man,  used 

as  a  mark,  at  which  riders  tilted  in  pretended 

tournament.  As  You  L.  i.  2. 
Quips.     Scoffs,  jokes,  smart  repartees,  Two 

Gen.  V.  iv.  a,  Mer.  W.  i.  3,  Much  Ado  iL  3, 

As  You  L.  ▼.  4,  z  HezL  IV.  L  a. 
QuiRB.    A  choir,  a  company  of  singers,  a  Hen. 

VI.  L  3.  The  place  where  choristers  sit, 
Cymb.  iiL  3.  Used  for  any  assembly,  Mids. 
N.  iL  z. 

Quit.      To  answer,   requite,    avenge.   Hen. 

V.  iiL  a,  Rich.  III.  v.  3,  Ham.  v.  a,  Lear 

UL  7. 

Quittance.  Acquittance,  release,  discharge, 
Mer.  W.  L  z.  As  You  L.  iiL  5.  Requital, 
Hen.  V.  iL  a.  Return  of  blows,  a  Hen.  IV. 
L  z.    To  retaliate  in  punishment,   x  Hen. 

VI.  iL  z.  Repayment  of  obligation,  Tim. 
A.  L  z. 

Quiver.  Brisk,  active,  nimble,  a  Hen.  IV.  iii.  2. 

Quote.  Formerly  sounded  'coat,'  and  even 
sometimes  8(>elt  'cote.'  Hence  arose  fre- 
quent plays  upon  the  woid,  Two  Gen.  V.  iL 

4.  (Sec  COTBD.) 


Rabato.    a  collar,  or  falling-back  ruff  for  the 

neck,  Fr.  Rabato  Much  Ado  iii.  4. 
Rabbit-sucker.    A  young  sucking  rabbit,  z 

Hen.  IV.  iL  4. 
R AC^    A  taste,  or  flavour,  as '  racy ; ' — a  root, 

as  derived  from  Fr.  Racine^  Win.  T.  iv.  a. 

Progeny,  Ant.  CL  L  3. 
Rack.    A  long  range  of  clouds.  Temp.  iv.  x. 

Ant  CI.  iv.  X2,  Ham.  iL  2. 
RACKIN&    Moving  in  a  long  trail,  or  track,  3 

Hen.  VI.  iL  x. 
Rag.     An  opprobrious  name  for  a  beggarly 

person ;  a  Raggamuffin,  Mer.  W.  iv.  a,  Tam. 

S.  iv.  3,  Rich.  III.  V.  3,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 
Raied.     Striped,  Fr.  Raicy  Tam.  S.  iiL  a. 
Rampallian.      Araunpant,  roistering  fellow 

a  Hen.  IV.  iL  x. 
Rank.     Pace,  or  rate  of  going.  As  You  L. 

iii.  a. 
Raps.    Transports,  carries  away,  catches  the 

imagination,  Cymb.  L  7. 
Rapt.    Mentally  caught  up,  filled  with  admi- 
ration, Macb.  L  3  &  5,  Tim.  A.  L  x  &  v.  z, 

Tr.  Cr.  iiL  3,  Coria  iv.  5. 
Rapture.      Snatching,  seizing,  Peric  iL  x. 

A  fit,  Corio.  iL  X. 
Rascal.      Lean,  degenerate ;  applied  chiefly 

to  deer,  As  You  L.  iii.  3,  x  Hen.  VI.  i.  a 

&iY.  a. 
Rase.    To  strike,  as  a  boar  with  his  ttisks. 

Rich.  III.  iiL  4. 
Rased.    Tom,  as  by  a  boar.  Rich.  III.  iii.  a. 

Used  for  erased,  effaced,  Peric  i.  z. 
Rat.     Alluding  to  a  legend  in  Ireland,  that 

rats  could  be  rbynaed  to  death,  As  You  L.  iiL 

a. 
Raik;ht.    Reached,  attained.  Love's  L.  L.  iv. 

a.    Reft,  taken  away,  a  Hen.  VI.  ii.  3. 
Ravin.    To  gorge,  or  devour  greedily,  Mea. 

M.  L  3,  Macb.  iL  4.     Ravenous,  All's  W. 

iiL  a. 
Raw.    Unskilful,  Ham.  v.  a. 
Rawbb.      More  unskilful ;  with  a  punning  In- 
volvement of  another  meaning  of  the  word 

"  Raw,"— cold  with  damp,  Ham.  v.  a. 
Rawly.     Unprotected,  unprovided.  Hen.  V. 

iv.  x.     "  Rawness,"  Macb.  iv.  3. 
Raybd.     For  berayed ;  soiled,  muddied,  made 

filthy,  Tam.  S.  iv.  z. 
Razes.     Sui>posed  to  mean  parcels,  unless  the 

word  be  (like  "  Racb,")  derived  from  the 

French,  Racintt — a  root,  z  Hen.  IV.  iL  x. 
Razed.     Slashed;  Fr.  Reuer^  to  cut.  Ham. 

uL  a. 
Read.       Counsel,  precept,  monition,  Ham. 

L  3. 
Rear-micb.    Bats,  Mids.  N.  iL  3. 
Rebate.      To  dull,  or  make  obtuse,  Mea.  M. 

i.  5. 
Recbiving.    Prompt  perception,  Tw.  N.  iii.  i. 
Rechbat.     The  note  of  recall  for  the  dogs  in 

huziting,  sounded  on  the  hora,  Much  Ado 

L  I. 
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Rrck.  To  care  for,  As  You  L.  iL  4,  Tr.  Cr. 
V.  6,  Cytnb.  iv.  a.  Ham.  i.  3. 

Record.  To  siug.  Two  Geo.  V.  v.  4,  Pcric  iv. 
(Gower. ) 

Recorder.  A  small  pipe,  a  flageolet  Thus 
named  firom  the  instrument  being  used  (or 
teaching  birds  to  sing  tunes, — when  their 
lirst  essays  are  termed  '  recording,'  Mids.  N. 

V.  I,  Ham.  iiu  a. 

Recourse.  Used  in  the  sense  of  recurrent 
flowing.  One  of  Shakespeare's  finely  con- 
densed words,  thus  employed,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  3. 

Rkcurb.  Literally,  to  cure  again  ;  simply,  to 
curo^  to  heal.  Rich.  III.  iii.  7. 

Red-lattice.  A  lattice  window  so  painted  : 
common  to  public-houses  in  Shakespeare's 
lime.  **  Red  -  lattice  phrases"  therefore 
meant  ale-house  language,  Mer.  W.  ii.  a,  a 
Hen.  IV.  ii.  a. 

Reduce.  To  bring  back  :  Lat.  ReducOt  Hen. 
Y.  V.  a,  Rich.  III.  ii.  a  &  v.  4. 

Rbechy.  Smoky,  filthy,  foul.  Much  Ado  iil 
3,  Corio.  ii.  I,  Ham.  iii.  4. 

Rbbk.    To  stream  forth  as  vapour  or  breath, 
Love's  L.  L.  iv.  3     Used  metaphorically  for 
to  sweat  as  beneath  a  burden,  Hen.  VIII 
ii.  4.    Vaporous  effluvia,  Mer.  W.  iii.  3,  Corio. 
iii.  3. 

Rrfellsd.  Denied,  repressed,  repelled,  re- 
futed, Mea.  M.  v.  z. 

Regiment.  Government,  sway.  Theoldsig- 
nitication  of  the  word.  Lat  Regimen^  Ant. 
CI.  iii.  6. 

Recukrdon.      Reward,  recompense,  z  Hen. 

VI.  iii.  z.   "  Reguerdoned,"  z  Hen.  VI.  iii.  4. 
Rejourn.      Synonymotu    with   adjourn, — to 

postpone,  Corio.  ii.  t. 
Relume.     To  light  again.  Oth.  v.  a. 
Remonstrance.      Manifestation,  open  show- 
ing, Mea.  M.  V.  i. 
Remorse.     Not  unfrequently  used  for  pity, 

compassion,  Mea.  M.  ii.  a,  Mer.  Ven.  iv.  z. 

"  Remorseful,"  Two  Gen.  V.  iv.  3. 
R  emotion.  Removal,  withdrawal,  Tim.  A.  iv. 

3,  Lear  ii  4. 
Removed.      Secluded,  sequestered,  Mea.  M. 

i.  4,  As  You  L.  iii.  a,  Win.  T.  v.  a.  Ham.  t.  4. 
Render.     Surrender,  avowal,  Tim.  A.  v.  a. 

Cymb.  iv.  4.   To  render  an  account,  declare, 

state,  or  describe,  Cymb.  v.  5,  As  You  L. 

iv.  3. 
Rendered.      Surrendered^   given   u^,    Tim. 

A.  V.  5.    [The  old  editions  have  "remedied" 

here  :  which  affords  no  sense.] 
Renege.   To  deny,  (LaL  Retugo^)  to  renounce, 

Lear  iL  a,  Ant  CI.  i.  z.    [Coleridge  suggests 

.spelling  it  *  Reneague,'  to  obtain  the  hard- 

hounded  g  required  by  the  measure,  where 

the  verb  takes  a  final  s.] 
Rent.       An  old  form  of  the  verb  to  rend, 

Mids.  N.  iii.  a,  Macb.  iv.  3,  Tit.  A.  iii.  i. 
Rbprobance.      Reprobation ;    the    sute    of 

being  reprobate,  lost  to  virtue,  Oth.  v.  ii. 
RKPRoor.     Disproof,  confuucioa,  z  Hen.  IV. 

i.  a  &  iii.  a. 


Reprove.    Tn  the  sense  of  disprove,  refHte,  t 

Hen.  VI.  iii.  z. 
Repugn.     To  contest,  resist  ;  Lat.  Xf/mgm^^ 

T  Hen.  VI.  iv.  1. 
Repute.  To  esteem,  account^  or  hold,  a  Hea 

VI.  V.  z.  Tit.  A.  i.  a,  Oth.  ii.  3. 
PfpUTiNG.     Boasting,  self-estimating,  a  Hen. 

VI   iii.  z. 
Resolved.    Convinced,  satisfied,  z  Heo.  VI. 

iii.  4,  Jul.  Ca».  iii.  z. 
R  ESPECTi  VE.    Worthy  of  regard.  Two  Geo.  V 

IV.  4.  Regardful,  Mer.  Ven.  v.  x.  Kespecf- 
ful.  John  i.  z.  Considerate,  circumspect, 
Rom.  J.  iii.  i. 

Respkctively.  Regardfully,  respectfblly, 
imi.  A.  ui.  z 

Respects.  Considerations,  Rich.  IIL  ui.  7. 
Lear  i.  i,  Venus  &  Ad.  15a. 

Rest.  To  "set  up  one':»  rest,*'  is  a  meca- 
phor  borrowed  from  the  game  of  Primeroi. 
when  a  player  resolved  to  abide  by  the  cardk 
he  held  ;  thence  used  to  express  making  up 
one's  mind,  or  coming  to  a  determination. 
All's  W.  ii.  z.  Com.  £.  iv.  3,  Rom  J.  iv.  5. 

Rbstfui..    Peaceful,  quiet.  Rich.  II.  iv.  z. 

Rbsty.  Too  full  of  rest,  idle,  inert,  Cymlx 
iii.  6,  Sonnet  100. 

Rheumatic.  Mistress  Quickl/s  blunder  for 
choleric,  or  splenetic,  a  Hen.  IV.  ii  4,  Hen. 

V,  ii  3. 

Rid.     To  get  rid  of,  3  Hen.  VI.  v.  3.     To 

destroy,  3  Hen.  VI.  v  5. 
Right.      "Do  me  right,**  was  a  call  to  give 

full  pledge  in  a  toast,  a  Hen.    IV.  v.  3, 

(Song.) 
Rigol.      Ital.    Rigolo,    a  small   wheel      A 

circle,  a  Hen.  IV.  iv.  4,  Lucrece  250. 
Rim.      The  membrane  eucloung  the  bowels. 

Hen.  V.  iv.  4. 
Rivage.      Fr.  A  Shore,  Hen.  V  iii  (Chorus  5 
Rival.     An  associate,  or  companion  in  office. 

Ham.  i  z. 
RivALiTV.    Equality  of  honour.  Ant.  O.  iii  5. 
Rive.    To  rend,  to  burst      **To  rive  their 

dangerous  artillery  upon  us,"  &c,  is  *  to  let 

it  burst  upon  and  rend  us,'  &c.,  z  Hen.  VI. 

iv.  a. 
Rivo.    A  drinking  exclamation,  probably  of 

Spanish  origin,  z  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 
RoiSTiNC.    Rousing,  defying,  Tr.  Cr.  ii  a. 
Romagb.     Bustle,  tumult.  Ham.  i.  x. 
Rome.       Sometimes  pronounced   one    way, 

when  there  is  a  play  on  the  word  "  roam,"  1 

Hen.  VI,  iii.  i.    Sometimes  the  other,  wheu 

quibbled  on  with  "room,*'  John  iii  z.  Jut. 

Ca:^  i.  a. 
RoNYON.    A  mangy,  or  scabby  animal.     Fr. 

RogtuuXt  Mer.  W.  iv.  a,  Macb.  i  3. 
Rood.    The  cross,  the  crucifix,  a  Heiu  IV.  iii. 

a.  Rich.  III.  iii.  a,  Rom.  J.  i  3,  Ham.  iii  4 
Rooked.  Perched,  squatted,  3  Hen.  VI.  v. 
Ropery.    Fit  for  the  rope,  roguery,  Rom.  J. 

u.  4. 
RopB-TRiCKS.    Kzuviih  jests.  Tarn.  S.  L  a. 
Rosb.    a  house  then  belonging  to  the  duke 
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of  BuclcivghaiB  ;  bow  the  Merchant  Tailors* 
School,  Suffolk  Lane,  Thames'  Street,  Hen. 
VIII.  i.  a. 
RosBMAitY.    A  symbol  of  remembrance,  for* 
merly  used  at  funerals,  weddings,  and  various 
social  meetings,  Rom.  J.  iv.  5,  Ham.  iv.  5, 
Win.  T.  iv.  3. 
RoTBD.    A  verb  formed  by  Shakespeare,  from 
rote.  Fr.  Routiiu.  To  have  by  rote ;  to  have 
in  the  memory,  without  assent  of  judgment, 
Corio.  iii.  3. 
RoTHBR.     A  provincial  name  for  ox,  Tim. 

A.  iv.  3. 
Round.  Bluntly  candid ;  roughly  free,  and 
plain  spoken,  Tw.  N.  ii.  3,  Tim.  A.  ii.  a, 
Ham.  iiL  z  &  4,  Hen.  V  iv.  z-  Pun- 
ningly  used  in  this  sense,  and  in  its  sense 
of  spherical.  Com.  E.  ii.  z. 
RuuNDBD.    Whispered,  suggested,  John  ii.  a. 

"Rounding,"  Win.  T.i.  a. 
RouNDBL.      Roundelay ;   a   merry  song,  or 
catch.    Fr.  RondtUt.    Also,  a  dance,  Mids. 
N.  IL  3. 
RouNOURB.      Encircling,  John  ii.  i.  "Ron- 
dure,'' Sonnet  az. 
RousB.    Carousal,  Ham.  i.  a  &  il  z.    A  jovial 

draught,  Oth.  ii.  3. 
Royal  Mbrchant.    A  terra  applied  to  com- 
mercial traders  of  the  highest  grade ;  erec- 
tors of  principalities,  like  the  Grimaldt,  &c  , 
of  Venice,  and  the  Medici   of    Florence. 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  of  London,  was  an 
English  Royal  Merchant,  Mer.  Ven.  iiL  a 
&  iv.  z. 
RovNiSH.     Scurvy,  paltry,  As  You  L.  ii.  a. 
Rubious.    Ruby-red,  Tw.  N.  L  4. 
Ruddock.    The  red-breast,  Cymb.  iv.  a. 
RuDBSBV.      An  ill-bred,  rude  person,  Tw.  N. 

iv.  z,  Tam.  S.  iii.  a. 
Rub.     Called    "Herb   of   grace,"   from  its 
being  used  in  exorcisms  against  evil  spirits, 
Rich.  II.  ui.  4,  Ham.  iv.  5,  Win  T.  iv.  3, 
Rurp.       An   ornament  for  the   neck,  worn 
by  both  men  and  women,  a  Hen    IV.  ii.  4, 
Peric.  iv.  3.    Also,  the  trimming  of  a  boot, 
All'sW.  iu.  a. 
RuFPLB.    To  agitate,  excite,  rouse,  Jul.  Oes. 
iii.  a.     To  be  riotous,  or  boisterous,  Tit.  A. 
i.  a.    To  rifle,  pillage,  Lear  iiL  7. 
RuLB.    Behaviour,  Tw.  N.  iL  3. 
Runaways.    Speeders,  fugitives,  wanderers, 
truants,  vagabonds.  As  You  L.  ii.  a.  Hen.  V. 
iii.  5,  Rom.  J.  iiL  a.     [In  the  last  passage, 
its  allusive  signification  has  been  variously 
explained  by  different  editors ;  and,  by  some, 
discarded  for  other  substituted  words.  None 
are  satisfactory ;  and  '*  Runaways"  has  been 
retained  iiz  the  text,  assuming  it  to  allude  to 
the  horses  of  the    sun  (the   "fiery-footed 
steeds'^  as  a  poetical  embodiment  of  Day. 
The  nearest  that  could  be  proposed  to  the 
original  lection  is,  **  Sunny  day's, "--accord- 
ing well  with  the  whole  speech, 
iRunnawayes,-! 
S'jnny  day's.  J 


Possibly  either  "cttrious,"  or  **  envious." 
The  latter  is  much  in  Shakespeare's  way  of 
using  a  word  with  a  double  meaning ;  envy- 
ing her  josrs.  and  inimical,  hating,  malevo- 
lent. 

Rush'o.  Pushed  forcibly.  To  "rush  aside" 
is  to  wrest.  Shakespeare  has  used  "  wrest" 
in  the  same  sense  ("wrest  once  the  law," 
&c,  Mer.  Ven.  iv.  z}  as  "rush'd"  here, 
Rom.  J.  iii.  3. 

KusHBS  STREWBD.  The  usual  covering  for 
state-room  floors,  before  the  invention  of 
carpets,  Tam-  S.  iv.  x,  z  Hen.  IV.  iii.  z,  a 
Hen.  IV.  V.  5,  Cymb.  ii.  3,  Rom.  J.  L  4. 

Rush  ring.  Marriages  with  rush  rin^  were 
probably  jocular  ceremonials ;  similar  to 
jumping  over  a  broomstick.  All's  W.  iL  s. 


Saba.  The  form  of  her  name  under  which 
Sheba,  SoIomon*s  queenly  visitor,  usually 
appears  in  the  pages  of  our  early  writers. 
Hen.  VIII.  V.  4. 

Sack.  Sherris  sack  is  a  dry  rough  sherry 
wine.  Hence  its  being  commonly  drunk 
with  sugar,  Mer.  W.  ii.  1  &  iii.  5,  z  Hen.  IV. 
i.  a  A  4,  a  Hen.  IV.  iv.  3. 

Sackbut.  a  bass  wind  instrument,  Corio. 
V.  4. 

Sackbrson.  a  famous  bear  of  that  period. 
It  was  customary  to  call  the  bears  by  the 
names  of  their  leaders,  Mer.  W.  i.  z. 

Sacrbd.  Used  as  an  ironical  sneer  by  the 
speaker;  and  explained  by  the  word  "con- 
secrate" in  the  next  line.  Tit.  A  ii.  z. 

SACRiPiaAL.  Worshipping,  homagefull,  Tim. 
A  L  z. 

Sacrinc  BBLt..  The  bell  sounded  at  ma*^ 
or  in  processions,  at  the  elevation,  or  ap- 
proach of  the  Host,  Hen.  VIII.  iii.  a. 

Sad.  Sedate,  serious,  grave.  Two  Gen.  V.  L 
3,  Win.  T.  iv.  8,  Much  Ado  i.  3,  Mer.  Ven. 
ii.  a,  Tw.  N.  iii.  4.  Hen.  V.  iv.  z.  "Sadly;" 
"sadness,"  Rom.  J.  L  z. 

Safb.  To  make  secure.  Ant.  Q.  i.  3.  "  Safed," 
Ant.  CL  iv.  6 

Saffron.  A  colour  much  in  fashion  at  the 
time.  All's  W.  iv.  5. 

Sacg.    To  droop  or  flag,  Macb.  v.  3. 

Sagittary.  a  famous  and  fabulous  archer 
in  the  history  of  the  Trojan  army  by  Guido 
da  Colonna ;  and  translated  by  Lydgate.  He 
is  described  as  a  '  terrible  archer,  half-man, 
and  half-beast,  who  neighs  like  a  horse, 
whose  eyes  sparkle  like  fire,  and  strike  dead 
like  lightning,'  Tr.  Cr.  v.  5.  The  residence 
of  the  military  officers  at  the  arsenal  at 
Venice ;  over  the  door  of  which  is  the  figure 
of  an  archer,  Oth.  L  z  &  3. 

Said.  "Well  said,"  was  not  unfrequently 
used  for  well  done,  As  You  L.  iL  6^  z  Heo. 
IV.  V.  4,  Tit.  A  iv.  3. 

Sain.    Said,  Love's  L.  L.  iii.  x. 

Salad.    Sallad,   or   Sallbt.      A  dish  of 
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herbs,  All 's  W.  iv.  5.    Also,  a  headpiece,  or 
helmet,  a  Hen  VI.  iv.  xo. 

Sallbts.  Phrases,  seasoned  with  salt,  or 
gross  and  ribald  meanings  Ham.  ii.  a. 

Salt.  Sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  sala* 
cious,  licentious,  gross,  Mea.  M.  v.  x,  Tim. 
A.  iv.  3,  Ant.  CI.  ii.  x,  0th.  ii.  x  it  iii.  3. 

Saltiers.  The  servant's  blunder  for  satyrs, 
Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Salute.  Excite,  stimulate,  exhilarate.  Hen. 
VIII.  ii.  3.  **  Salutation ;"  hailing  or  awak- 
ing correspondent  emotion,  Sonnet  xai. 

Samingo.  Silence's  drunken  corruption  of 
San  Domingo ;  who  was  satirically  dubbed 
patron  saint  of  topers,  a  Hen.  IV.  v.  3. 

Sand-blind.  Bad  sight,  as  if  sand  were  float- 
ing  in  the  eyes,  Mer.  Ven.  ii.  a. 

Sanded.  Marked  with  sand-coloured  spots, 
Mids.  N.  iv.  X. 

Sarum.     The  old  name  for  Salisbury,  Lear 

ii.  s. 
Saw.     a  saying,  As  You  L.  ii.  7,  Lear  iL  2. 

Sawn.  Seen  ;  for  rhyme's- sake,  Lover's  Comp. 

Sav.    A  sort  of  satin,  a  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7. 

'Say.  From  assay ;  taste,  relish,  or  sample. 
"  Some  'say  of  breeding,"  Lear  v.  3. 

Scald.  Scabby,  particularly  in  the  head : 
hence  used  as  a  term  of  loathing  and  con- 
tempt, Hen.  V.  V.  x,  AnL  CI.  v.  a. 

Scaled.  Weighed,  estimated  justly,  Mea. 
M  iii.  X.     "  Scaling,"  Coria  ii.  3. 

ScAMDUNG.  A  form  of  scrambling.  Hen. 
V.  i.  X  &  V.  a,  Much  Ado  v.  x.  "  Scamble,*' 
John  iv.  3, 

Scantling.  A  portion  of  a  substance.  Still 
a  technical  term  in  timber-dealing,  for  a 
sample  or  specimen,  Tr.  Cr.  i.  3. 

'Scam.    A  contraction  of  escape,  Mer.  W.  iii. 

5.  An  irregularity  of  conduct,  a  misdeed, 
Win.  T.  iii.  3. 

Scarf.    To  veil,  or  bandage,  Macb.  iii.  9. 

Scarfed.  Adorned  with  streamers  and  pen- 
nons, Mer.  Ven.  ii.  6.  Loosely  wrapped. 
Ham.  v.  a. 

ScATH.  Injury,  John  ii.  x,  a  Hen.  VI.  ii.  4, 
Rich.  III.  L  3,  Tit.  A.  V.  X,  Rom.  J.  i.  5. 

ScATHFUL.      Hurtful,   destructive,    Tw.    N. 

V.   X. 

Sconce.    A  circular  fortification.  Hen.  V.  iii. 

6.  Still  used  as  a  term  for  the  head.  Com. 
R  L  a  &  ii.  a,  Coria  iii.  a,  Ham.  v.  x. 

Scops.     Purpose,  appointed  operation,  John 

iii  4. 
Score.    A  score  in  archery  meant  ao  yards 

"Old  Double's"    shot   was  therefore  340 

yards,  a  Hen.  IV.  iii.  a. 
Scotched.    Cut,  hacked,  maimed,  Macb.  iii. 

a,  Corio.  iv.  5.    **  Scotches,"  Ant.  CI.  iv.  7. 
Scrimers.    Fencers ;  Fr.  Escrimeurs,  Ham. 

IV.  7. 
Sc  RIP.     From  script,  a  writing,  Mids.  N.  L  % 
Scrip  and  Scrippage.     Touchstone's  dimi- 

nuti>'e  of  "  Bag  and  baggage,"  As  You  I* 

till. 


ScROYLBS.    Scabby  fellows,  John  8.  •• 
Sculls.    Shoals  offish,  Tr.  Cr.  t.  5. 
Seam.    Lard,  grease.  Tr.  Cr.  iL  3. 
Sea-mells.     Waterfowl ;  a  species  of  gnU 
The  best  that  caxi  be  oaade  of  the  word  in 
the  old  editions,  ("  Scaxnels**)  is  that  it  may 
mean  small    limpets ;    but    Caliban   voo*d 
scarcely  oflFer  to  get  "young*  little  sfcc!^ 
fish  as  a  tempting  prize ;  whereas  nestiioj 
birds  are  poetically  appropriate.  Temp.  %i.  2. 

Sear.  (Spelt  also  Sere.)  To  dry,  to  wither, 
to  scorch,  Macb.  iv.  a  &  ▼.  3,  WixL  T.  IL  x. 
Rich.  III.  iv.  X. 

Sear.  Used  comprehensively,  with  a  mingled 
reference  to  the  dry  withering  of  deatdi,  and 
to  the  closing  with  wax  by  those  '*  bonds  of 
death,"  cerecloths  —  (sometimes  writtca 
searecloths,}  Cymb.  L  a. 

Season.  To  preserve,  Tw.  N.  i.  x.  All's  W.  t 
X,  Tr.  Cr.  I  a.  To  temper,  Mer.  Ven.  iv.  i. 
Ham.  L  x. 

Sect.  A  section,  a  cutting  in  horticniture, 
0th.  L  3. 

Secure.  Sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
making  too  sure :  over-confident,  fool<4iaidy, 
Mer.  W.  ii.  i  &  a,  iiL  a.  Rich.  II.  v.  3, 
0th.  iiL  3  &  iv.  x.  *'  Securely  perish : " 
perish  while  making  sure  of  safety,  Rich. 
II.  ii.  X.  "Security;"  rash  confidence, 
H  en.  V.  ii  Oi  Macb.  iii  5. 

Seel.  To  close  the  eyes ;  metaphoriqdly,  to 
render  blind,  Ant.  CL  iii.  ix,  Odi.  i  3&  tu.  3. 

SEELIN&  Qosing  the  eye-lids.  A  term  in 
falconry,  Macb.  iii.  a. 

Seen.     "Well  seen."  well  skilled,  Tam.  Six 

Seeth.  To  boil,  to  heat,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3,  Tr. 
Cr.  iii,  z.  "Seething,"  boiling,  working, 
fermenting,  Mids.  N.  v.  z. 

Segregation.  The  dbpersing  of  a  com* 
pany,  Oth.  ii.  x. 

Seizeu.  Possessed.  A  law-term  in  use  at  the 
present  day.  Ham.  i.  z. 

Seld.    For  seldom,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5.    Pass.  Pilg. 


u 


Seld-shown,"  Corio.  ii.  x. 


Selix>m-whbn.  An  old  form  of  rarely,  not 
oAen,  Mea.  M.  iv.  a,  a  lien.  IV.  iv.  4. 

Self-exhibition.  Self-siune  allowance,  CymU 
i.  7.    See  Exhibition. 

SE.MBLABLB.  Resemblance,  likeness,  Tim. 
A.  iv.  3,  Ham.  v.  a.  Resembling,  similar. 
Ant.  CI.  iu.  4.  "SemWably,-  x  Hen.  IV. 
V.  3. 

Semblativs.  Seemingly,  appftreatly,  Tw. 
N.  i.4. 

Sennet.  A  flourish  of  trumpets.  Stage  direc- 
tion to  a  Hen.  VI.  iii  x. 

Senoys.  Siennese;  natives  of  Sienna,  AH  s 
W.  ia. 

Sensibly.    Feelingly,  Ham.  iv.  5. 

Sbftbntrion.    The  North,  3  Hexi.  VI.  L  4. 

Serb.  "Tickled  o*  the  sere,"  maybe  inter 
preted,  "Troubled  with  dryness,**— prob- 
ably of  old  age.  Ham.  ii.  s. 

Serpigo.  An  eruption,  or  tetter  on  the  sJua, 
Uea.  M.  iii.  z,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  y 
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Sbrvaitt,  and  Suitor»  were  formerly  (in  the 

chivalrous  times)  synonymous.  Two  Gen.  V. 

ii.  4. 
Sessa      Supposed   to  be  derived  from  the 

French  C^  x/s, —cease,  Tam.   S.  i.   (Ind.) 

Lear  iii.  4  &  6. 
Set  a  match.  Used  among  thieves  for  settling 

the  plan  of  a  robbery,  i  Hen.  IV.  i.  a. 
Sktebos.    a  fabled  god,  mentioned  in  books 

of  travel  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Temp.  i.  a 

&  V.  X. 

Several.  Enclosed  pasture-land,  in  con- 
tradi&tinctioa  to  common-land.  Punningly 
used  in  this  sense,  and  in  its  meaning  of 
more  than  one.  Love's  L.  L.  ii.  i.  Used 
simply  in  this  sense.  Sonnet  137.  "Scve- 
rals,"  a  collection  of  individuals.  Win.  T.  i. 
s.    Specialities,  peculiarities,  Tr.  Cr.  i.  3. 

Sewsk.  The  attendant  who  placed  and  re- 
moved the  dishes  on  table.  Stage  direction 
to  Macb.  i.  7. 

Shale.    Shell ;  the  outer  coat  of  fruit.  Hen. 

V.  iv.  3 

Shasd.  Fragments  of  tile  or  earthen  pots, 
Ham.  V.  I.  Scaly  covering  of  a  wing,  Ant. 
CI.  iii.  a.  "  Shard-borne,"  Macb.  iii.  a. 
;'Sharded,"Cymb.  iii.  3. 

Sharked.    Picked  up,  as  prey.  Ham,  i.  x. 

Shearman.  A  shearer  of  woollen  cloth,  a  Hen. 

VI.  iv.  8. 

Shears.  "  There  went  but  a  pair  of  shears 
between  us  :"  a  proverbial  metaphor,  mean- 
ing, '  We  are  both  of  the  same  piece  of 
cloth,' — so  much  alike,  Mea.  M.  i.  a. 

Sheen.  Lustre,  brightness,  shining,  Mids. 
N.  iL  X,  Ham.  iii.  a. 

iHEBR.  Mere,  pure,  (in  the  sense  of  simply, 
only)  Tam.  S.  i.  (Ind.)  Clear,  pure,  (in  the 
seme  of  untainted,)  Rich.  II.  v.  3. 

Shekels.  Hebrew  coin,  and  weight,  Mea. 
M.  ii.  a. 

Shsnt.  Chidden,  scolded,  ruined,  Mer.  W.  i. 
4,  Tw.  N.  iv.  2,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  3,  Corio.  v.  a, 
Ham.  iii.  a. 

Ship-tire.  A  high,  flaunting  head-dress, 
with  streamers,  Mer  W.  iii.  3. 

Shive.    a  small  slice.  Tit.  A.  ii.  x. 

Shouchs.    Shaggy  dogs,  Macb.  iii.  x. 

Shovs-groat  pr  Shoveltboasd.  A  game 
played  upon  a  table  by  pushing  certain 
coins  to  a  prescribed  mark,  a  Hen.  IV.  ii. 
4,  Mer  W.  L  x. 

'Shrew.  An  abbreviation  of  Bbshrbw,  Win. 
T.  i.  a,  Cymb.  ii.  3. 

Shrift.  Confession,  Rich.  III.  iii.  4.  Abso- 
lution, Mea.  M.  iv.  a,  Rom.  J.  ii.  3.  The 
office  of  hearing  confession,  and  giving  abso- 
lution, 3  Hen.  VI.  iii.  a,  Rom.  J.  ii.  4  &  5. 

Shrive.    To  hear  confession.  Com.  £L  ii.  a. 

Shroud.  Shelter,  protecting  cover,  Ant. 
CI.  iiL  zx. 

SiDE-SLBBVSs.  Long  hanging  sleeves.  Much 
Ado  iii.  4. 

Siege.  (Fr.)  Seat,  Mea.  M.  iv.  a,  Temp.  ii.  a. 
Station,  Ham.  iv.  7,  0th.  L  u* 


Sightless.     ImperceptiUe,  invisible,  Macb. 
i.  5  &  7.     Unsightly,  John  iii.  x. 

Sign.    To  exhibit,  to  signalize,  Hen.  VIII. 
ii.  4. 

Significant.    Armado's  fantastic  name  for  a 
love-letter,  Love's  L.  L.  iii.  i. 

SiGNiORiES.    Lordships,  domains.  Rich.  II.  iii. 
X  &  iv.  X. 

SiCNioRY.    The  state,  the  government,  Oih. 
i.  a. 

Silence.    Used  as  a  verb  for  hiding  silently. 
Ham.  iii.  4. 

Silent.    Silence,  a  Hen.  VI.  i.  4. 

Silly.    Rustic,  simp'e,  Cymb  v.  3. 

Silly  sooth.  .  Simple  truth,  Tw.  N.  ii.  4. 

SiMULAR.  Counterfeit,  seeming,  Cymb.  v.  5, 
Lear  iii.  a. 

SiNK-A-PACB.  Sir  Toby's  corruption  of  Qnqub- 
PACE,  Tw.  N.  i.  3. 

Sir.  An  early  designation  of  a  Bachelor  of 
arts,  or  Priest  in  orders,  Mer.  W.  i  x,  Tw. 
N.  iiL  4,  a  Hen.  VI.  i.  a,  Rich.  IH.  iii.  2 
&  iv.  5.  Used  also  substantively  for  a  gen- 
tleman, Cymb.  I  7,  Oth.  ii.  x.  Also  (and  by 
other  of  the  elder  dramatists)  as  a  form  of 
address  to  women.  Ant  CI.  iv.  13. 

Sirrah.  Sometimes  a  term  of  deference,  or 
familiar  courtesy,  x  Hen.  IV.  i.  a.  As  You 
Like  iv.  3,  Rom.  J.  i.  5.  Also  to  women. 
Ant.  CI.  V.  a. 

Sir-rbverencb.  An  old  corruption  of '  Save- 
reverence,'  Com.  £.  iii.  a. 

SiTH.  Since,  Two  Gen.  V.  i.  a,  Mer.  W.  ii 
s. 

SiTHBNCs.    Another  form  of  Since,  All's  W. 

i.  3- 
Sizes.    Allowances,  allotted  p<»tiou8  of  food ; 

a  college  term,  Lear  ii.  4. 
Skains-matbs.  Free  companions,  Rom.  J.  ii. 

4- 
Skills  not.    Signifies  not,  makes  no  diflet- 

ence,  Tam.  S.  iii.  a,  a  Hczk  VI.  iii.  x. 
Skirr.     To  scour,  to  ride  furiously,  Macb. 

V.  3,  Hen.  V.  iv.  7. 
Slab.     Moist  and  adhesive,  sticky,  Macb. 

iv.  z. 
Slbave.    Raw  silk,  ready  for  weaving,  Macb, 

ii.  a,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  x. 
Sledded.    Borne  in  a  sled,  or  sledge.  Ham. 

i.  X.  « 

Slebve-hand.     The  cuff  or  wristband  of  a 

sleeve.  Win.  T.  iv.  3. 
Slbbvblbss.    Useless,  futile,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  4. 
Sleidbd-silk.     Untwisted  silk ;  what  is  now 

called  floss-silk ;  used  in  embroidery,  Penc 

iv.  (Gower,)  Lover^s  Comp.  7. 
Sleight.       (Sometimes  spelt  Slight)    Cuu- 

ning  practice,  art,  Macb.  iii.  5,  3  Hen.  VL 

iv.  a. 
'Slight.     Contraction  of-  'by  this  light,'  Tw. 

N.  ii.  5  &  iii.  a. 
Slip.      The    noose   to  restrain  greyhounds. 

Hen.  V.  iii.  x.    To  '*  let  slipb"  was  to  loose 

the  greyhound,  x  Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 
Slip.    A  name  for  counterfeit  coin;— and,  to 
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'  Give  the  slip,'  is  a  familiar  expression  for  t 

stealing  away,  Rom.  J.  ii.  4. 
Slivbr.    a  portion,  broken,  or  cut  off,  Lear 

iv.  8,  Ham.  iv.  7.    "Slivered,**  Macb.  iv.  x. 
Slobbery.    Dank,  miry.  Hen.  V.  iii.  5. 
Slop,  or  Slops.     Loose  trousers,  or  breeches, 

Much  Ado  iii.  a,  Love 's  L.  L  iv.  3,  2  Hen. 

IV.  i.  a,  Rom.  J.  ii.  4. 
Slough.    The  cast-off  skin  of  a  snake,  Tw 

N.  ii.  5,  (Letter,)  Hen.  V.  iv.  1,  a  Hen.  VL 

•  •  • 

Ul.  I. 

Slubber.    To  sloven,  or  neglect,  Mer.  Ven. 

ii.  8.     To  soil,  or  make  dim,  Oth.  i  3. 
Smack.   A  flavour,  a  taste.  All's  W.  ii  3  &  iv. 

I,  a  Hen.  IV.  i.  a.  To  have  a  tinge,  or  taste 

of,  Mea.  M.  ii.  2,  Mer.  Ven.  ii.  2,  Win.  T. 

iv.  3,  Macb.  i.  a,  John  i.  x  &  it.  a. 
Smatch.    a  taste,  a  tincture,   a  twang,  Jul. 

Caes.  V.  5. 
Smirched.    Dirtied,  soiled,  obscured.  Much 

Ado  iii.  3  &  iv.  x.  Hen.  V.  iii.  3. 
Smoothing.   Flattering,  a  Hen.  VI.  L  x,  Rich. 

III.  i.  a. 
Smulkin.     (Spelt  also  Smolkin.)     The  name 

of  a  spirit,  or  flend,  Lear  iii.  4. 
Sneak-cup.    A  flincher  from  his  cup,  i  Hen. 

IV.  iii.  3. 
Sneap.    Sneer,  scoff,  taunt,  a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  x. 
Snbaping.    Checking,  catting.  Love's  L.  L. 

i.  X,  Win.  T.  i.  a. 

Sneck  up.  An  exclamation  of  contemptuous 
defiance,  Tw.  N.  ii.  3. 

SNUFr.  To  "ukc  in  snuff,"  meant  to  be 
angry,  to  take  offence,  1  Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 
Punningly  u>ed  in  this  sense  ;  and  in  the 
sense  of  candle-snuff,  Mids.  N.  v.  x.  Love's 
L.  L.  V.  a. 

Snuffs.  Mutual  offence-takings,  and  dis- 
likes, Lear  iii.  x. 

So-forth.  Used  for  expressing  additional, 
or  unwillingly  uttered  enumerations,  a  Hen. 
IV.  V.  3,  Ham.  ii.  x.  Shakespeaxe  has  em- 
ployed it  to  imply  a  title  of  disgrace  diffi- 
cult for  the  speaker  to  name.  Win.  T.  i.  a. 

Soiled.  Pampered,  high-fed,  full  of  blood, 
Lear  iv.  6. 

SoiLURE.    Defilement,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  x. 

Solicits.    Solicitations,  Cymb.  ii.  3. 

Solicited.    Incited,  occasioned.  Ham.  v.  a. 

Soliciting.  Prompting,  tempution,  incite- 
ment, Macb.  i.  3. 

SoLiDARBS.  A  coin,  believed  to  be  a  coinage 
of  the  poet,  from  the  luL  Soldi,  Tim.  A. 
iii.  X. 

Solve.    Solution,  Sonnet  69.  1 

Sometime.  Heretofore,  Mer.  W.  iv.  4,  Win. 
T.  iv.  3. 

.Sometimes.  Or  sometime.  Former,  for- 
merly. Rich.  II.  v.  5,  Hen.  VIII.  iL  4. 

Sonties.  Supposed  corruption  of  'Saints,' 
(in  old  language  *Saunctea,')  Mer.  Ven. 
ii.  a. 

Sooth.  Truth,  Temp.  ii.  a,  Macb.  i.  a  &  v. 
5,  Oth.  iiL  3  &  4.  Sweetness,  softne<>s. 
Rich.  IL  iii.  3. 


Sooth.     To  smooth  over  by  a  show  of  truth. 

3  Hen.  VI.  iii.  3. 
Soothed.  Flattered,  Corio.  iL  a.   "  Soothers^' 

X  Hen.  IV.  iv.  x.     "  Sooth 'st,"Jolui  iiL  i. 
Sore.     A  buck  of  the  fourth  year,  Ijote  **  L. 

L.  iv.  a. 
SoRBu    A  buck  of  the  third  year,  Ijas^  *>  L- 

L.  iv.  a. 
Sort.    Assort,  dispose  orderly  or  traaquilly. 

a  HeiL  VL  iL  4. 
Sort.    Distinction,  rank,  Mea.  M.  vr.  4,  Mack 

Ado  i.  X,  Hen.  V.  iv.  7. 
Sort.    A  set  of  people,  used  contemptuoosly. 

Rich.  III.  V.  3.   A  lot,  a  chance,  Tr.  Cr.  i.  j. 

To  choose,  select,  x  Hen.  Vi.  ii.  3,  Rich. 

III.  it.  a,  3  Hen.  VL  v.  6.      To  fit,  orsiui. 
Much  Ado  v.  4,  Ham.  i.  x,  3  Hen.  VL  iL  x. 

Sorted.  Associated,  a  Hexi.  IV.  iL  4- 
'•  Sorteth,"  Venus  &  Ad.  1x5. 

Sot.  Used  for  drunkard,  Tw.  K.  L  5  ft  v 
x.  Used  for  dullard,  dolt,  foot  Fr.  »oit 
Temp.  iiL  a,  Mer.  W.  iiL  i.  Com.  £.  iL  a, 
Cymb.  V.  5,  Lear  iv.  a. 

Soud,  soud.  An  expressive  word  of  Shake- 
speare's to  convey  the  noise  made  by  aa  im- 
patient person,  heated  and  fatigued,  Taia. 
S.  iv.  x. 

SowLB.     To  pull  by  the  ears,  Corio.  iv.  5. 

SowTER.    The  name  of  a  hound.  Tw.  N.  iL  s> 

Span-counter.  A  boy's  game  of  pitchixig 
counters  within  spaa  of  a  mark,  a  Hen.  VL 
iv.  a. 

Spavin.  A  disease  in  horses*  legs.  Tarn. 
S.  iiL  a.  Hen.  VI  IL  L  3. 

Speaking  thick.     Speaking  rapidly,  a  Hen. 

IV.  ii.  3,  Cymb.  iii.  a. 

Specialties.  Legal  papers  contmining  particB- 
lars,  or  special  points  of  agreement.  Love  *s 
Lb  Lb  iL  X,  Tain.  S.  iL  x. 

SfEED.     Course,  procedure,  WiiL  T.  iiL  a. 

Sperr.    To  close,  or  bar  up,  Tr.  Cr.  (ProL) 

Spilth.  That  which  is  ^t;  waste,  TioL 
A.  iL  8. 

Spirit  op  sense.  Exquisite  faculty  of  sensa- 
tion, Tr.  Cr.  i.  z  &  iii.  3. 

Spit  white.  The  morning  consequence  oi 
over-drinking  at  night,  a  Hen.  IV.  i.  3. 

Spitau  Abbreviadon  of  hospital.  Hen.  V.  u. 
I  &  v.  z,  Tim.  A.  ir.  3. 

Spleen.  Shakespeare  uses  this  word  for 
violent  emotion,  as  well  of  humour  as  of 
anger,  Tw.  N.  iiL  a.  Tarn.  S.  L  (Ind.) 
Also  for  haste,  hurry,  Mids.  N.  L  x,  John  ii. 
a  &  V.  7. 

Splbbny.  Irriuble,  ill-tempered,  Heo.  VIII. 
iii.  a. 

Splintbr*o.  Shakespeare  uses  thisword  in  die 
sense  of  splinted ;  secured,  held  firmly  ad- 
justed. Rich.  IIL  iL  8.  To  ''spUnter,**  Oth. 
iL  3. 

Spoon.  Allusion  to  the  old  proverb,  "He 
needs  a  long  spoon  that  eats  with  the  dwril,** 
Temp.  iL  a.  Com.  E.  iv.  3. 

Spoons.  A  present  formerly  given  at  duia- 
tenings,    by  the  sponsors;  called  Apo»tJc 
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Spoons,    from  their    having  the    apostles' 
heads  on  them,  Hen.  VIII.  v.  a  &  3. 

Spottbd.    Polluted,  stained,  Mids.   N.  i.  z, 
'Rich.  II.  iii.  a,  Tit.  A.  it.  3. 

Sprac.  Sir  Hugh's  pronunciation  of  '  Sprack.' 
Nimble,  alert,  Mer.  W  iv.  i. 

Sprigmted.     Haunted,  Cymb.  ii  3. 

Springhalt.  A  lameness  in  horses,  from 
being  over-ridden ;  shown  in  twitching  up 
their  legs.  Hen.  VIII.  i.  3. 

Spurs.  The  longest  lateral  roots  of  trees. 
Temp.  V.  I,  Cymb.  iv.  a. 

Squarb.  To  quarrel.  The  action  of  pugi- 
lists preparing  to  strike,  is  still  called 
*  squaring,'  Mid5.  N.  ii.  z.  Tit.  A.  ii.  x. 
Ant.  CI.  iL  X  &  iii.  xx.  "Squxrer,''  Much 
Ado  I  I. 

Square.  The  front  of  a  woman's  aress.  Win. 
T.  iv.  3. 

Squash.  The  unripe  pod  of  a  pea,  Tw.  N. 
i.  5,  Mids.  N.  iii.  z.  Win.  T.  i.  a. 

Squinny.  A  familiar  use  of  the  word  squint, 
Lear  tv.  6. 

Squirb.  a  mea.sure,  a  square;  old  Fr.  Et- 
quurrtt  Love 's  L.  L.  v.  a.  Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Staggkrs.  a  disease  in  horses,  like  apo- 
plexy, Tam.  S.  iii.  a.  Unsteady  courses, 
All's  W.  iL  3.  Reeling,  totteriug,  Cymb. 
V.  5. 

Stain.  To  throw  into  shade,  to  eclipse.  Ant 
CL  iiL  4. 

Stale.  A  decoy,  a  bait.  Temp.  iv.  z.  A 
pretence,  a  stalking-horse.  Tit.  A.  i.  a.  A 
pun  upon  a  term  at  chess.  Tam.  S.  L  x. 
An  ill-famed  woman.  Much  Ado  iv.  z. 

Stale.  To  make  stale,  flat,  vapid,  worn  out, 
Tr.  Cr.  iL  3,  Jul.  Obs.  L  a.  Ant.  CI.  iL  a, 
Corio.  L  z.  [In  this  last  passage,  the  old 
editions  have  "  scale. '^ 

Stalk.  To  creep  stealthily,  like  a  sports- 
man towards  his  game,  Lucrece  53.  To  pur- 
sue game  by  means  of  the  stalking-horse. 
Much  Ado  iL  3.  A  real,  or  artificial  hor^e, 
behind  which  the  fowler  shoots  his  game.  As 
You  L.  V.  4. 

Standard.  Sometimes  used  for  standard- 
bearer.  A  play  upon  the  word  in  this  sense, 
and  upon  Caliban's  being  disabled  by  drink 
from  standing  upright,  Temp.  iii.  a. 

Stanybl.  An  inferior  kind  of  hawk,  Tw. 
N.  iL  5. 

Star.  In  the  sense  of  ruling  star  of  destiny. 
Ham.  iL  a. 

Starred.      Fated,  destined,  WitL  T.  iii.  a. 

Start-up.     Now,  '  up-start,'  Much  Ado  i.  3. 

State.  Throne,  or  seat  of  dignity,  z  Heu. 
IV.  ii.  4,  Tw.  N.  ii.  5. 

Station.  Standing  position.  Ham.  ilL  4. 
State  of  repose.  Ant  CL  iiL  3. 

Statute-caps.  Woollen  caps,  worn  by  the 
commonalty,  under  Statute  X3  of  Elizabeth, 
Love's  L.  L.  V.  a. 

Staves.  The  wood  of  the  lances,  of  which, 
the  lightest,  as  well  as  the  soundest,  was  the 
best.  Rich.  Ill  v.  3.  a  Hen.  IV.  iv.  x. 


Stead.  To  aid,  benefit,  or  support,  Tam. 
S.  L  a.  Two  Gen.  V.  IL  x,  Rom.  J.  IL  3,  Olh. 

»•  3- 

SxEL'a     Delineated,  Lucrece  aoj,  Sonnet  34. 

Stellbd.     Starry,  Lear  UL  7. 

Stern  age.  An  old  word  for  steerage.  Hen. 
V.  IIL  (Chorus.) 

Stickler.  An  umpire  to  separate  the  com- 
batants upon  a  given  occasion,  Tr.  Cr. 
V.  9. 

Stigmatick.  One  stigmatized  by  a  mark 
of  deformity ;  and  one  branded  for  a  crime, 
a  Hen.  VI.  v.  x,  3  Hen.  VI.  iL  a. 

Stigmatical.  Marked  with  a  stigma.  Com. 
£.  iv.  a. 

Still  an  end.  An  old  idiom,  for  perpetu- 
ally, always.  Two  Gen.  V.  iv.  4. 

Stinted.     Ceased,  stopped,  Rom.  J.  i.  3. 

Stithv.  Now  called  '  Smithy.'  The  place 
where  the  anvil  stands ;  Stith  being  an  old 
name  for  an  anvil.  Ham.  IiL  a.  "  Stlthied,** 
forged,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 

Stoccata.  a  thrust  in  fencing.  Mercutic 
calls  Tybalt  **  A  la  Stoccata^"  as  a  nick- 
name, Ronu  J.  iiL  z.  '*  Stoccadoes,"  Mer. 
W.  IL  z. 

Sto<:k.  a  fencing  term:  to  hit  in  attack, 
Mer.  W.  IL  3. 

Stomach.  Haughtiness,  arrogance.  Hen. 
VIII.  iv.  a,  Tam.  S.  v.  a.  Inclination,  ap- 
petite, Hen.  V,  Iv.  3,  Tr.  Cr.  ii.  z  &  iiL  3. 
To  resent,  to  bear  in  angry  remembrance. 
Ant  CI.  IiL  4. 

Stomaching.  Ill-will,  resentment.  Ant  CL  iL 
a. 

Stone-bow.  A  cross-bow  for  discharging 
stones,  Tw.  N.  IL  5. 

Stoop.  (Spelt  also  Stoup.)  A  measure  of 
about  half  a  gallon  in  quantity ;  a  cup, 
bowl,  or  flagon,  Tw.  N.  iL  3,  Ham.  v.  z  & 
a,  Oth.  IL  3. 

Stoop.  Bend,  sink  dowiu  Constance,  while 
instructing  her  sorrows  to  be  proud,  feels 
herself  weighed  to  the  ground  by  her  grief; 
and  not  choosing  it  should  appear  like  sub- 
mission, takes  refuge  in  the  idea  supplied  by 
her  rich  imagination  that  she  uses  the  earth 
as  her  throne,  and  bids  kings  come  bow  to 
it.  The  commentators  who  adopt  Hanmer*!* 
substituted  word  "stout"  as  agreeing  better 
with  the  whole  tenour  of  Constance's  bear- 
ing, overlook  her  physical  slate,  ("sick," 
in  **  vexed  spirits"  that  "quake  andtremb  e," 
incapable  of  standing,)  which  is  at  war  wiili 
her  spiritual  condition,— disposed  to  resist 
firmly,  John  iii.  x. 

Stories.    See  Clear  Stories. 

Stover.     Fodder  of  all  kinds.  Temp.  iv.  i. 

Strachy.  Hitherto  Editors  have  been  unable 
to  assign  a  special  signification  to  this  word. 
Possibly  it  is  an  instance  of  Shakespeare's 
way  of  Anglicbing  the  orthography  of  an 
Italian  word  for  the  pronunciation  of  hb 
actors,  and  may  be  used  for  ttracci.  In  thi« 
caise,  itw.uld  mean  really  rags,  or  tatteoif. 
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and  mii^ht  be  taken  by  Malvolio  for  the 
faiuily-name  of  an  old  Italian  house.  The 
lady  oi Ragt-and'Tatters  marrying  the  yeo- 
nian  of  the  Wardtvbe^  looks  somewhat  like 
ground  for  our  conjecture,  Tw.  N.  iL  5. 

Strain.  Family,  descent,  lineage,  Much 
Ado  ii.  z.    Nature,  disposition,  Lear  v.  3. 

SxRAiTBa  Put  to  a  difficu.ty,  embarrassed, 
Win.  T.  iv.  3. 

Strange.  Alien,  foreign,  unacquainted  with  a 
place,  Cymb.  i.  7. 

Strangeness.  Shyness,  coyness,  reserve,  Tw. 
N.  iv.  I,  Tr.  Cr.  iii  3,  Oth.  iii.  3. 

Stbappaix).  a  punishment;  by  drawing  a 
person  to  his  height,  and  suddenly  letting 
him  fall  with  a  jerk  half  way  ;  which  dislo- 
cates his  arms  and  joints  >  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Stk  ATAGE.M.  In  the  strnse  of  dire  event,  disas- 
trous occurrence,  calamity,  a  Hen.  IV.  i.  j, 
3  Hen.  VI.  it  5. 

Stkono.  Strand,  shore,  i  Hen.  IV.  L  z,  a 
Hen.  IV.  L  z,  Lucrece  ao6. 

Strossers.  (Spelt  also  Trossers.)  Trousers, 
Hen.  V.  iiL  7. 

Stuck.    (See  Stock.)    Ham.  iv.  7. 

Stuff.  Baggage,  luggage.  Com.  £.  iv.  4  & 
V.  z. 

SuoMERGB9.  Whelmed  under  water.  Ant. 
CI.  il  5. 

Si'oscRf  BE.  To  yield,  or  give  way  to,  Tr.  Cr. 
iv.  5. 

St'BSCRiDEO.  Surrendered,  Lear  L  a  &  iii.  7. 
SubmiUed,  All's  W.  v.  3. 

SuuscRiPTio.v.  Obedience,  submission,  Lear 
iii.  a. 

Subtle.    Smooth,  deceptions,  Corio.  v.  0. 

Success.     Succession,  lineage.  Win.  T.  i.  a. 

Success.  Sequel,  consequence,  following  con- 
clusion, Oth.  iiL  3. 

Suffbr'd.  "  Being  suffered"  is  used  ellipii- 
cally  for  being  suflfer'd  to  remain,  a  Hen.  VI. 
iii  a  &  V.  z,  3  Hen.  VI.  iv.  % 

Sufficiency.  Ability,  efficiency,  Mea.  M.  i. 
z,  Much  Ado  V.  z.  Win.  T.  ii.  z,  Oth.  L  3. 

Suggest.  To  tempt,  prompt,  instigate,  All 's 
W.  iv.  5,  Oth.  ii.  3. 

Suggestion.  Temptation,  wicked  prompt- 
ing, Temp,  ii  1.  A  cunning  device,  Hezu 
Vin.  iv.  a. 

Suit.    A  petition  to  royalty,  Rom.  J.  I  4. 

SuMi^ER.  A  horse  or  mule  to  carry  bag- 
gage or  provision,  Lear  iL  4. 

Surcease.  Completion,  Macb.  L  7.  To  cease, 
Corio.  iii.  a,  Roin.  J.  iv.  z. 

SuR-KEiNEO.  Over-ridden,  worn  out.  Hen. 
V.  iii.  5. 

Suspire.  To  breathe,  John  iiL  4,  a  Hen. 
IV.  iv.  4. 

Swart.  Dark,  brown,  black,  Com.  £.  iii.  a, 
John  iii.  z,  z  Hen.  VI.  i.  a. 

Swarth.     For  swart,  TiL  A.  ii.  3. 

Swasher.  A  swaggerer,  a  bully.  Hen.  V.  iiL 
a. 

^Swashing.  Bold,  dashing,  As  You  L.  L  3, 
Rom.  J.  L  I. 


Swath.  The  quantity  of  grass  laid  by  one 
stroke  of  the  scythe,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  5.  Fiaelr 
applied  to  the  sentences  of  a  big  talker, 
Tw.  N.  iL  >  A  bandage  for  infanti,  Tla. 
A.  iv.  3. 

Sweet  and  twenty.  A  terza  of  eodeamcnt, 
Tw.  N.  ii.  3,  (Song.) 

Sweeting.  An  apple  so  called,  Rool  J. 
iL  4. 

Swet.  An  old  fonn  of  sweated,  Mer.  Yea 
iiL  3,  As  You  L.  iL  3,  Hen.  VIIL  iL  i. 

SwiNGB-BUCKLBR.  An  Overpowering  rioter,  t 
Hen.  IV.  iiL  a. 

Swinged.  Beat,  or  beaten ;  tKry^ftfit,  Joim 
iL  z,  Mer.  W.  v.  5. 

SwiTHOLD.  Contraction  of  St  Withold,  or 
Saint  Withold,  Lear  iiL  4,  (Song.) 

Swoop.  The  rush  down  of  a  bird  of  prey, 
Macb.  iv.  3. 

Sworn  Brothers.  Origizaally,  and  according 
to  the  rules  of  chivalry,  meant  brothers 
in  arms ;  but  it  came  to  be  applied  to  cIo» 
friends,  or  associates,  a  Hezi.  IV.  iiL  a,  Hco. 
V.  ii.  z.  Much  Ado  L  1. 


Tablb.  The  substance  00  which  a  picture 
was  painted,  All's  W.  L  z.  Sonnet  34.  The 
lines  in  the  hand,  and  its  general  appearazioe 
for  interpretation  by  palmistry,  and  chiro- 
mancy, Mer.  Ven.  iL  a. 

Tabues.  The  old  name  for  the  game  of  back- 
gammon. Love's  L.  L.  T.  8.  The  same  as 
Table-book,  or  Tablets ;  meaning  memovaa- 
dum-book,  s  Hen.  IV.  iv.  z.  Ham.  L  5. 

Tabor.  A  little  drum,  like  a  tambourine, 
with  a  pipe  fixed  to  it.  Temp.  iv.  z. 
Much  Ado  iL  3,  Love's  L.  L.  t.  z.  Win.  T. 
iv.  3,  Coria  L  6  &  v.  5.  It  fonned  part  of 
the  clown,  or  jester's  paraphernalia,  Tw.  N. 
iiL  z.  Tabourinb.  A  militaiy  drum,  AnL 
CL  iv.  8,  Tr.  Cr.  iv.  5. 

Tag  and  Tag-rag.  The  commonest  peofde, 
Coria  iiL  z,  Jul  Caes.  L  a. 

Tail.  A  witch,  transformed  to  any  tailed 
animal,  was  believed  to  be  always  tail-less, 
Macb.  L  3. 

Tailor.  It  was  an  old  custom  to  cry  out 
'*  Tailor,"  when  any  one  fell  backward, 
Mids.  N.  iL  z. 

TaiKB'    To  leap,  John  v.  a. 

Take  in.  To  subdue,  overcome,  vanquish, 
conquer.  Win.  T.  iv.  3,  Coria  i.  a  &  iiL  a, 
Ant.  CI.  x.  i%i  iiL  7,  Cymb.  iiL  a  &  iv.  a. 

Takb  MB  WITH  you.  Let  me  accompany 
you  in  comprehension  by  your  explaining,  z 
Hen.  IV.  iL  4. 

Take  out.    To  copy,  Oth  iii  4  &  iv.  z. 

Takbs.  Blasts,  strikes,  infects,  Mer.  W.  iv. 
4,  Ham.  L  z. 

Takikc.    Blasting^  Ui^ting,  infections,  Lew 

U.  4  &  UL  9. 

Taking  up.  ContrsdirtJnfc  Mwbbiag;  mad 
picking    off   the    ground^   All's  W.  ii  \ 
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Dealinf  fairiy.  ^traightfonrardly,  a  Hen. 
IV.  La,  To  "  take  up  a  quarTel,**  U  to 
arrange,  settle,  or  make  it  up.  As  You  I^ 

▼.  4- 

Tals.  Reckoning.  "As  thick  as  tale;"  as 
iSut  as  they  can  be  counted,  lifacb.  L  3. 

Talknt  and  Taloh.  Were  sometimes  used 
iadiscriminately.  For  a  pun,  in  Love's  L. 
Ia  iv.  9. 

Talxnts.  ShakespeaAe  uses  this  word  to  iro- 
ply  something  eztreniely  precious.  Lover's 
Comp.  30,  Cymb.  L  7.  [In  the  latter  place, 
the  passage  is  in  most  editions  punctuated 
and  interpreted  according  to  Malone's  ex- 
planation— ^viz. :  "  If  Posthumous  merely  re- 
garded  his  own  character,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  his  wife,  his  c<mduct  would  be 
ul^>ardonable.'*  But  in  the  text,  the  stop- 
ping is  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  meaning 
understood  by  the  present  editors ; — "  In  him- 
self, heaven's  bounty  is  much,  but  in  you, — 
whom  I  account  his, — it  is  beyond  all 
value."] 

Tau.  Valiant,bold,  Mer.  W.  L4&ilx&a, 
Tw.  N.  L  3,  Rom.  J.  ii  4,  Hen.  V.  il  s. 

Tallow-kbbch.  Fat  rolled  up  for  the  chand- 
ler, X  Hen.  IV.  iL  4. 

Tang.  A  clanging  sound  like  a  bell.  Temp. 
iL  a,  (Song.)  To  ring  out  loudly,  Tw.  N. 
il  5,  (Letter.) 

Tanlimgs.  Diminutive  of  persons  tanned  by 
the  sun,  Cymb.  iv.  4. 

.Tasgu.  (Sounded  with  a  hard  g,  to  make 
it  a  monosyllable,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre.) 
An  abbreviation  of  targets.  Ant  CL  iL  6, 
Cjrmb.  V.  5. 

Tarrs.  To  set  on,  to  incite,  John  iv.  x,  Tr. 
Cr.  L  3,  Ham.  iL  a. 

Tartar.  For  Tartarus ;  the  Pagan  Hell,  Tw. 
N.  iL  5,  Com.  E.  iv.  a.  Hen.  V.  iL  a. 

Task.  Used  in  the  sense  of  to  challenge, 
Rich.  II.  iv.  X.  "Tasking:"  challenging, 
X  Hen.  IV.  v.  a. 

Taskbo.  An  old  form  of  taxed,  x  Hen.  IV. 
iv.  3. 

Tassbl-gbmtlb.  The  male  Goss-hawk,  Rom. 
J.  iL  a. 

Tastb.  To  prove,  try ;  Old  Fr.  TasUf.  In 
modem  English  to  test,  <  Hen.  IV.  v.  x,  Tw. 
N.  iiL  x  &  iiL  4,  Lear  L  a. 

Tattbrbd.  -  Frequently  spelt  tottered  by  the 
old  dramatists.     Ragged,  worn.  Rich.   II. 

••• 

UL  3. 

Tawdry.  Coarsely  showy.  It  originally  meant 
a  purchase  at  the  fair  of  St  Audrey  (or 
Ethelreda,)  held  on  the  Z7th  Oct  ;  and  was 
usually  applied  to  necklaces, — that  Saint 
believing  that  the  throat  disease  of  which 
she  died,  was  a  punishment  for  having  been 
fond  of  those  ornaments  when  a  girl.  Win. 
T.  iv.  3. 

Tawny.  The  colour  of  the  liveries  worn  by 
ecclesiastics'  retainers,  x  Hen.  VI.  L  3  &  iti  x. 

Taxation.  Satirical  speech ;  taxing  foibles 
too  sharply.     It  was  the  cia:tom   to  whip 


fools  when  they  were  over4ree  ia  their  sar- 
casms. As  You  L.  L  a. 

Tbbn.  Grief,  trouble.  Temp.  L  a.  Love's  L.  L. 
iv.  3,  Rich.  III.  iv.  z,  Rom.  J.  L  3. 

Tbll  him  wbll.  Seems  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  modem  vulgarism  "  tell  him  his  own,"  or 
"  tell  him  a  piece  of  my  mind."  "  Tell  lum 
plainly,"  "teU  him  roundly,"  are  of  this 
same  kind  of  phrase,  Tim.  A.  L  a. 

Tbmpbx.  Used  for  temperament,  constitudoo, 
Jul  Caes.  L  a. 

Tbmpbx.  Used  as  a  verb  for  accepting  the 
decrees  of  the  stars  with  equanimity,  3  Hen. 
VL  iv.  & 

Tbnobr-hbptbo.    See  Hbfts. 

Tbn  groats.  The  old  fee  for  an  attorney ; 
a  groat  being  fourpence  sterling,  All 's  W. 
u.  a. 

Tbnt.  To  take  up  residence,  Coria  iii.  a. 
To  probe,  to  search.  Ham.  iL  a.  The  roll  of 
lint  used  by  surgeons  to  examine  and  cleanse 
a  wound,  Tr.  Cr.  iL  a  &  v.  x,  Cymb.  iiL  4. 

Tbrcbu    See  Tassbl  ;  Tr.  Cr.  iiL  a. 

Tbrmagant.  a  Saracen  god:  the  character 
was  introduced  into  the  old  plays  and 
moralities  as  a  roaring  and  ranting  woman. 
Ham.  iiL  a. 

Tbrmlbss.  a  Shakespearism :  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  Phrasblbss,  Lover's  Comp. 

Tbstbd.    Tried,  assayed,  Mea.  M.  iL  a. 

Tbstbr.  a  coin,  value  sixpence;  fiom  the 
old  Fr.  Teste,  because  it  had  a  head  00  it, 
Mer.  W.  L  3,  a  Hen.  IV.  iiL  a. 

Tbstbrnbo.  Rewarded  with  a  tester.  Two 
Gen.  V.  L  x. 

Tbtchy.  a  cormption  of  touchy :  testy,  cap- 
tious, peevish.  Rich.  III.  iv.  4,  Tr.  Cr.  L  x, 
Rom.  J.  L  3. 

Tbwksbury  Mustard.  Of  ancient  renown 
for  its  pungency ;  but  FalstaflTs  allusion  is 
to  its  consistency  when  mixed  for  strength, 
a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Than.  A  form  of  "  then ;"  for  riiyme's  sake, 
Lucrece  306. 

Tharborougk.  For  Thirdborough ;  a  sub- 
constable.  Love's  L.  L.  i.,  X. 

Thboricic  Theory ;  opposed  to  practick,  or 
practice.  All's W.  iv.  3,  Hen.  V.  L  x,  0th.  L  x. 

Thewbs.  Brawny  proportions,  muscular 
strength,  a  Hen.  IV.  iiL  a,  Jul.  Can.  L  3, 
Ham.  L  3. 

Thick.  Thickly,  rapidly,  closely  together,  a 
Hen.  IV.  iL  3,  Cymb.  iii.  a,  Lucrece  355. 
"Thick-coming."  Macb.  v.  3.  "Thicker," 
Tr.  Cr.  iii.  a. 

Thick-skin.  A  coarse  lout,  Mer.  W.  iv.  5, 
Mids.  N.  iiL  a. 

Thill-horsb.  The  shaft-hors^,  Mer.  Ven.  iL  3. 

Thou'st.  The  pronoun  used  as  a  verb.  The 
French  have  Tntcyer:  and,  to  thee  and 
thou  a  person  still  implies  extreme  famili- 
arity ;  or,  upon  occasion,  contempt,  Tw.  N. 
UL  a. 

Thrasonicau      Boastful;    from    Tkrtup,    a 
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boaster  in  old  comedy,  Lore's  L.  L.  v.  z,  As 
You  Lb  V.  2. 
Thread  and  Thrum.    In  weaving,  the  thread 
is  the  substance  of  the  warp  ;  the  thrum,  the 
small  tuft  beyond,  where  it  is  tied,  Mids.  N. 

V.  X. 

Thrsb  parthings.  a  piece  of  silver  coin,  of 
that  value ;  very  thin,  with  a  rose  behind  the 
ear  of  the  head  thereon,  John  L  x.  Love's  L. 
L.  iiL  z. 

Threb-man  beetle,  a  mallet  used  for  pile- 
driving  ;  with  three  handles  to  it,  a  Hen. 
IV.  I  a. 

Thrbe-mak  song-men.  Men  who  could  sing 
music  in  three  parts,  trios,  Win.  T.  iv.  a. 

Three-pile.  The  richest  velvet ;  the  pile  being 
the  fluffy  siuface,  trebly  close  and  full,  Win. 
T.  iv.  a.  ••  Three-piled,"  Mea.  M.  i.  a.  This 
word  came  to  be  applied  to  anything  extra 
rich,  fine,  or  florid.  Love's  L.  L.  v.  a. 

Threnb.  Lamentation,  dirge,  Phoenix  & 
Turtle  X3. 

Thrice-repured.  Thrice  purified,  Tr.  Cr.  iii. 
a. 

Thrift,  Prosperity,  Mer.  Ven.  L  i.  Gain, 
profit,  Mer.  W.  i.  3,  Mer.  Ven.  i.  3,  Win. 
T.  I  3,  Hen.  VIIL  iii  2.  Moral  advantage, 
benefit,  Cymb.  v.  z.  Saving,  parsimony. 
Ham.  I  a. 

Thriftless.  Extravagant,  profuse.  Rich.  II.  v. 
3.  Profitless,  Macb.  iL  4.  Fruitless,  useless, 
Tw.  N.  ii.  2. 

Thrifty.  Economical,  prudent,  frugal,  spar« 
ing,  Mea.  M.  i.  i,  Mer.  Ven.  ii.  5,  As  You 
L.  ii.  3,  a  Hen.  VI.  iv.  a.   Provident,  Tr.  Cr. 

V.  X. 

Throstle.  The  thrmh,  Mids.  N.  iiL  z,  (Song,) 
Mer.  Ven.  L  2. 

Throw.  An  ancient  word  for  a  point  of  time, 
Tw.  N.  V.  X. 

Thrummed  hat.  A  hat  made  of  the  tufts  or 
thrums  of  the  coarsest  cloth,  Mer.  W.  iv.  2. 

Thunder-stone.  A  solid  body,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  discharged  from  the  thunder- 
cloud, Jul.  Caes.  I.  3,  Cymb.  iv.  2,  (Song.) 

Tib.  a  low,  common  woman,  All's  W.  ii.  2, 
Peric.  iv.  6. 

Tickle.  ITie  same  as  our  modem  word,  tick- 
lishly, precariously,  Mea.  M.  i.  3. 

TiCKLE-URAiN.  The  nick-name  of  a  strong 
liquor,  applied  to  hostess  Quickly,  x  Hen. 
IV.  ii.  4. 

Tick-tack.  Fr.  Tric-trac.  A  game  at  tables, 
or  draughts ;  equivocally  applied,  Mea.  M. 

Tide.  Time,  season.  Apemantusmakes  a  sneer- 
ing pun  upon  the  parasite  lord's  seasonable 
flatteries,  and  the  full  tide  of  his  cups,  Tim. 
A.  L  2.  The  terms  Whitsuntide,  Eastertide, 
are  derived  from  this  word.  *'  Tides,"  John 
iii.  z. 

Tike.  A  large,  rough  shepherd's  dog,  Lear  iii. 
6,  Hen.  V.  ii.  t.  Falstaff'dubs  Simple  "  Sir 
Tike,"  by  way  of  politely  calling  him  a  cur, 
Mer.  W.  iv.  5. 


Tilth.  Used  for  crop,  or  harvest,  by  tbea*' 
cient  English  writer,  Gower.  A  prorviaoal 
epithet  for  tilled  land,  ready  for  sowias, 
Mea.M.  iv.  z.  Tillage,  culture,  Mea.  M.  L  5- 
The  wocd  will  apply  to  either  tiUage  or  bikd 
land,  as  Shake^>eare  employs  it  here.  Fat 
the  parallel  passage  in  Montaigne,  makes  the 
former  more  probable.  Temp.  xL  i. 

Timeless.  Uniformly  employed  by  Shake- 
speare in  the  sense  of  untimely,  Twa  Gca. 
V.  iii.  I,  Rich.  II.  iv.  z.  Rich.  IIL  i.  x 
Rom.  J.  V.  3. 

TiMBLV-PARTBO.  Departed  or  dead  ia  usual 
course  of  time ;  as  opposed  to  untimely  or 
prematurely,  2  Hen.  VI.  iiL  s. 

Tire.  To  seize,  pull,  catch  at,  axkd  tear  wkh 
the  beak  ;  a  term  in  falconry  ;  Sax.  TVibk, 
3  Hen.  VI.  L  x.  "Tmng;"  bmily  preying. 
Tim.  A.  iii  &  "Tir'st ;"  metaphorically, fcr 
eagerly  seixest,  Cymb.  iii.  4. 

Tire.  A  head-dress,  Mer.  W.  iiL  3,  Two 
Gen.  V.  iv.  4,  Much  Ado  iii.  4. 

Ti  ring-house.  (Spelt  also  Tjrring-house.)  The 
dressing-room  (^  a  theatre,  Mids.  K.  iiL 
x. 

TiTLB-LEAP.  It  was  formeriy  the  cattom  ta 
print  the  title-page  to  elegies,  with  a  bbdc 
bordering,  or  even  entirely  black,  a  Hea.  IV. 
L  X. 

To.  Used  as  an  exclamation,  expressive  of 
the  call  made  by  ploughmen  to  their  cattle, 
Tr.  Cr.  iL  x. 

ToAa  It  was  supposed  to  have  a  precicca 
stone  in  its  head  ;  which  would  cure  the  bite 
of  venomous  reptiles.  As  You  L.  iL  z. 

Tod.  a  pack  of  wool,  weig^xing  a8  pounds 
English  standard.  Win.  T.  iv.  a. 

ToGE.  The  Roman  gown,  or  robe,  Coria 
iL  3.    Lat  Toga, 

TocBD.    Gowned,  robed,  0th.  L  z. 

Toll.  To  pay  toll  for  the  liberty  of  selling. 
All's  W.  V.  3.    To  levy  money,  John  iiL  1. 

Tolling.  Collecting,  or  taking  toll,  a  Hen. 
IV.  iv.  4. 

ToMBOV.    A  rough,  masculine  girl,  Cymb.  L  7. 

ToM  o'  Bedlam.  Wandering  mendicants,  so 
called,  whose  cure  from  lunacy  being  doubt- 
ful, were  discharged  from  Bethlehem  Ho^- 
taL  Their  style  and  title  were  assumed  by 
impostors,  known  as  "  Abram  men,"  (whence 
is  derived  the  phrase  still  current,  **  to 
Abram  ;")  but  both  sorts  went  by  the 
of  "  Bedlam  beggars,"  Lear  L  3  &  iL  3. 

Top.    See  Parish-top. 

Topless.  Supreme;  literally,  nothing  over- 
topping it,  Tr.  Cr.  L  3. 

Tortive.    Crooked,  twisted,  tortuous,  Tr.  Cr. 

i.  3- 
Tottering.  This  has  been  explained  by  some 
editors  to  be  used  here  in  its  ordinary  seixse  of 
unsteady ;  by  others,  in  a  sense  it  formerly 
bore  when  thus  spelt  for  tattering, — ragged. 
Probably  both  meanings  were  intended  to  be 
included  in  the  expression  here,  John  v.  5. 
And  also  in  the  word  "tattered**  (spelt  **  tot- 
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tered"  in  some  of  the  quarto  editions,)  Rich. 
II.  iii.  3. 

Touch.  Test  or  trial;  employed  for  touch- 
stone. Rich.  III.  iv.  9,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3.  De< 
aotement,  indication,  Tw.  N.  ii.  x.  A  sense, 
a  perception.  Temp.  v.  x.  Two  Gen.  V.  ii.  7 
"  Touches ;"  hints,  points.  Win.  T.  v.  a,  As 
You  L.  Y.  4. 

TouzB.    To  drag,  to  wrench,  Mea.  M.  ▼.  x. 

TowAKD.  In  preparation,  approaching,  Tarn. 
S.  L  X  &  V.  X,  Rom.  J.  L  5,  Ham.  L  x  &  v.  a. 
Thu:table,  docile.  Tarn.  S.  v.  3,  3  Hen.  VI. 
ii.  9. 

Toys.  Trifles,  light  songs.  Two  Gen.  V.  L  a, 
Mer.  W.  I  4.  Fantastic  sprites,  Mer.  W.  y. 
5.  Fancies,  freaks  of  imagination,  Mids.  N. 
Y.  X,  Love's  L.  L.  iY.  3.  Matters  hrevring, 
John  L  X. 

TozB.    To  pluck,  or  worm  out.  Win.  T.  iY.  3. 

Trade.  Used  for  traffic,  in  the  sense  of  pass- 
ing to  and  fro,  Rich.  II.  iii.  3. 

Trade.  Way,  course,  Tw.  N.  iiL  x,  Hen. 
VIII.  Y.  x.  "Where  most  trade  of  danger 
rang'd;"  where  danger  most  thronged,  a 
Hen.  IV.  L  X.  "  Trades  to  Venice  ;**  pursues 
its  way,  or  goes  backwards  and  forwards  to 
Venice,  Mer.  V.  iiL  4. 

Trail.    The  scent  left  behind  by  game,  Mer. 
W.  iv.  a.  Ham.  iL  a  &  iv.  5.     Slimy  track. 
Ant  CL  Y.  a.     To  drag,  Tr.  Or.  v.  9,  Coria 
Y.  5. 
Train.    Lure,  snare,  stratagem,  Macb.  iv.  3. 
Trammel.    To  enfold,  to  enclose,  Macb.  L  7. 
Trakect.      From  this  word  it  is  likely  that 
the  ancient  ferry  between  Venice  and  the 
main  land  was  passed  ina  boat  drawn  through 
the  water  by  a  process  still  in  use  at  some 
places :  as  we  once  witnessed  at  Rotterdam  ; 
where  a  rope,    strained    across   the  canal, 
afforded  the  means  of  traversing,  Mer.  Ven. 

■  • » 
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Trash.  Rubbish,  Oth.  iiL  3.  A  worthless  per- 
son, 0th.  ^  X  &  V.  X.  To  check,  or  keep  back  ; 
a  hunting  term.  Temp.  L  a,  Tarn.  S.  x,  (Ind.) 
Oth.iLx. 

Traverse.  An  ancient  military  term  for 
march,  a  Hen.  IV.  iii.  a,  Oth.  L  3. 

Tray-trip.  A  game  played  with  dice,  Tw. 
N.  iL  5. 

Treacuers.    Traitors,  Lear  i.  2. 

Trenched.  Carved  or  cut;  Fr.  Tratuhtr^ 
Two  Gen.  V.  iiL  a,  Macb.  iii.  4.  *'  Trenchant," 
Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 

Trencher-knight.  A  knight,  dubbed  during 
a  feast ;  something  similar  to  a  carpet  knight, 
Love's  L.  L.  v.  3. 

Tribulation.  A  society  of  Puritans  so  named ; 
whose  patience  might  be  expected  to  bear 
any  amoimt  of  uproar,  Hen.  VIII.  v.  3. 

Trice.  A  very  minute  space  of  time,  Temp. 
Y.  z,  Tw.  N.  iv.  a,  (Song,)  Cymb.  v.  4,  Lear 
L  X. 

Trick.  A  peculiarity  of  countenance.  All's 
W.  L  I,  Win.  T.  iL  3,  John  L  x.  Peculiarity 
of  tone,  Lear  iv.  6.    Used  for  peculiarity  of 


any  kind.  A  characteristic  of  race  ;  a  family 
likeness,  x  Hen.  IV.  v.  a.  To  deck  out,  to 
adorn,  Henry  V.  iiL  6. 

Tricking.  Dress,  finery,  Mer.  W.  iv.  4. 

Tricksy.  Nimble,  fkiry-like.  Temp.  y.  z. 
Sportive,  fanciful,  Mer.  Ven.  iiL  5. 

Trigon.  An  astrological  term.  When  the 
three  upper  planets  met,  they  were  called 
the  **  Fiery  Trigon.**  Ludicrously  applied  to 
the  flaming-nosed  Bardolph,  a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

Triple.  Used  for  one  more  than  two.  All's 
W.  ii.  X.  And  for  one  of  three,  Ant.  CL  i. 
X.  An  epithet  ai^lied  to  Hecate,  to  express 
her  three-fold  character  of  Lima  in  Heaven, 
Diana  on  Earth,  and  Hecate  in  the  infernal 
regions,  Mids.  N.  v.  a. 

Triumph.  The  trump  at  cards.  Corrupted 
from  the  French  w<ml  Triomphet  Ant.  CL 
iv.  xa. 

Triumph.  Used  for  tournament,  mask,  revel, 
and  revelry.  Mid.  N.  L  x,  x  Hen.  IV.  iii. 
3,  X  Hen.  VI.  v.  5,  Rich.  II.  v.  a,  Oth.  iL  a, 
Peric  ii.  a.  "Triumphs,**  Two  Gen.  V.  v.  4, 
Rich.  II.  Y.  a  &  3,  3  Hen.  VI.  v.  7,  Peric.  iL 
a  &  Y.  z. 

Trojan.    A  slang  word  for  a  thief,  z  Hen. 

IV.  iL  X,  Hen.  V.  v.  x. 

Troll.    To  sing  trippingly.  Temp.  iii.  a. 

Troll-mv-dames.  An  old  French  game,  7Viw»- 

madamt.    Like  the  modem  bagatelle-board, 

Wia  T.  iv.  9. 
Tropically.  Figuratively.  From  trope,  a  term 

in  rhetorick.  Ham.  iiL  a. 

Trot.  A  contemptuous  name  for  an  old  wo- 
man, Tam.  S.  L  2. 

Trow.  To  know.  Love's  L.  L.  v.  a.  As  You 
L.  iiL  2,  Lear  L  4.  To  believe,  to  think.  Rich. 
II.  iL  X,  Rom.  J.  L  3  &  iL  5.  Used  for,  "  I 
should  like  to  know,"  Much  Ado  iiL  4,  Mer. 
W.  ii.  X. 

Truckle-bed.  A  small  bed,  made  to  slide 
under  a  larger.  The  latter  was  called 
"  Standing-bed,**  Mer.  W.  iv.  5,  Rom.  J.  iL 
X.  From  this  term,  the  modem  expression, 
to  "  trackle,"  to  be  subservient,  is  doubtless 
derived. 

TruE'PENNY.  a  mining  term ;  signifying  an 
indication  in  the  soil,  of  the  direction  in 
which  ore  is  to  be  found.  Ham.  L  5. 

Trundle-tail.  A  dog  with  a  curly  tail,  Lear 
iiL  6. 

Tuck.  A  small  sword,  or  rapier,  Tw.  N.  iii.  4, 
X  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 

TucKET-soNANCE.  A  flourish,  a  trumpet-call, 
Hen.  V.  iv.  a. 

Tun-dish.  An  old  provincia]  term  for  a  fimnel, 
Mea.  M.  iii.  a. 

Turk.  To  "  tum  Turk,"  was  a  phrase  of  the 
time  for  a  total  change  of  condition,  Ham. 


a 


•  •• 

ui.  a. 


Turk  Gregory.  Falstaff's  humorous  appel- 
kition  for  the  notoriously  belligerent  Hilde- 
brand,  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  z  Hen.  IV.  v.  3, 

Turlygod  or  Turlvgooo.  a  crazy  mendi- 
cant, Lear  ii.  3. 
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UltllBtPBcnvc.  Inattentive,  uninqui&itive, 
Kkb.  Ill:  it.  a.  General,  ondistingoUhing. 
"  Unrespective  uere"  means  a  common  re- 
ceptacle for  oris  aad  fragments;  a  waste 
basket,  TV.  Cr.  ii.  a. 

UmtssT.  Uneasiness,  discomfort,  unhappiness. 
Rich.  II.  iL  4,  Rich.  III.  iv.  4  &  ▼.  3,  Rom. 

J.  is. 
Umrougk.      Smooth-faced,  beardless,  Macb. 

V.  a. 
(JnssBMiiffG.    Not   seeming ;   not  appearing 

wiffiag.  Love's  L.  L.  iL  i. 
Unsisting.    Never  resting,  always  moving; 

from  the  Lat  Sis/a,  to  stand  still,  Mea.  M. 

iv.  a. 
Unsmucrbd.      Pure,   undeiiled.    Ham.    iv. 

5* 

Unsquarhd.  ,  Not  regulated,  unmeasured,  Tr. 

Cr.  i.  3. 
UNiTANCHsa     Insatiable,   3   Hen.    VI.    ii. 

& 
Unstatb.  To  degrade,  or  descend  from  rank, 

Ant.  CL  iii  xi,  Lear  i.  a. 
Untsntbd.    Uarelieved,  ttaalleviatcd,  as  by 

a  surgeon's  tenting,  Lear  L  4. 
(JmrmraxiNG.    Unsoftening,  uningratiatory, 

unprepossessing.  Hen.  V.  v.  2. 
UNTNUirr.    Lavish,  unsparing,  Mer.  Ven.  v. 

X.     Prodigal,  improvident,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 

''Uttthrifts,"  spendthrifts.  Rich.  II.  U.  3. 
UNTkuasiita    To  tie  and  untie  the  fastenings 

of  the  hose,  was  called  trussing,  and  untruss- 

ing,  Mea.  M.  iil  a.    (See  Point.) 
Untxuth.    Disloyalty,  Rich.  II.  iL  a.    Un- 

fisithfuloess,  Tr.  Cr.  v.  a. 
Unvaluko.    Za  the  sense  of  invaluable.  Rich. 

IILL4- 

UrsPXiNG.  This  has  been  exjdained  to  mean 
'  upstart ;'  but  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
the  name  of  a  Northern  dance ;  and  there 
is  more  probability  that  Hamlet  should  say, 
'  The  king  carouses,  and  reels  through  the 
swaggering  dance  of  the  upspring,'  than  that 
he  should  use  a  contemptuous  epithet  when 
first  speaking  to  his  companions  of  )u% 
father's  brother,  Ham.  L  4. 

UmiMMBO.  Decked  up»  adorned,  John  iii. 
X.  [Some  editions  have  *'  untrimmed."] 

UrwAXD.  Summit,  Lear  v.  3. 

Urcninsl  Hedgehogs,  Tit  A.  iL  3.  Evil 
sprites,  wicked  fairies.  Temp.  L  a  &  iL  t, 
Mer.  W.  !▼.  4. 

URCHiN-SNOuTsa  With  a  snout  Uke  the 
hedgehog,  Venus  &  Ad.  285. 

UtAMCB.     Usurious  interest,   Mer.   Ven.   L 

Use:    In  the  sense  of  possession,  power  over, 

Mer.  Ven.  iv.  z,  Ant.  G.  L  3. 
UsB.    Interest,  Tw.  N.  iiL  x.  Sonnet  6. 
Usukbr's  chain.    (See  Chain.) 
UtUL  The  eighth  day  after  a  feast;  Fr.  /frtti: 

vsed  in  the  sense  of  festivity.    "  Old  Utis," 

is  excessive  revelry,  a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4. 
Uttbrancb.     Fr.   Outrattc*.     Extremity  of 

opposition,  Macb.  iii  i,  Cymb.  iiL  x. 


\ 


Vadb.  To  fade,  to  pass  away,  to  vanisn ;  Lat 
Vadot  Sonnet  54,  Pass.  Piig.  7  &  (^ 

Vail.  To  lower,  Meas.  M.  v.  z.  Tarn.  S.  v. 
a,  3  Hen.  IV.  L  x,  x  Hen,  VI.  v.  3,  Corio.  iil. 
1,  Pcric.  iL  3.  To  bow  down,  pay  homage, 
Peric  iv.  (Gower.)  Lowering,  going  down, 
Tr.  Cr.  V.  9,  "Vails;*  perquisites,  Peric. 
iL  X.  "Vailed;"  lowered.  Ham.  L  a.  "Vail- 
i/ig;*  lowering,  Love's  L  L.  v.  3,  Mer,  Veiu 
L  X. 

Valanced.    Fringed  with  a  beard,  Ham.  iL  8. 

Vauditv.  Value,  Tw.  N.  L  x.  All's  W.  v.  3, 
Lear  L  x,  Rom.  J.  iii.  3,  Ham.  iiL  2. 

Vanity.  A  technical  term  for  a  magical  show, 
or  illuuon.  Temp.  iv.  x.  The  name  for  one 
of  the  characters  in  the  old  Moralities  and 
Puppet-shows,  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4,  Lear  ii.  a. 

Vantage.  For  advantage,  Two  Gen.  V.  L  3 
&  iv.  I,  Mea.  M.  iL  a,  Macb.  L  6^  John  iL  a. 
Sonnet  88.    Surplus,  addition,  0th.  iv.  3. 

Vant-brace.  Fr.  A  vaut  bras.  Arm*armoiir, 
Tr.  Cr.  L  3. 

Varlet.  Servant  to  a  knight  Old  Fr.  Vop- 
let:  modern,  Fr.  Valitf  Hen.  V.  iv.  a,  Tr. 
Cr.  L  z. 

Vary.  Variation,  caprice,  Lear  iL  a. 

Vast.  Employed  as  .1  substantive  to  signify 
great  or  desolate  space.  Temp.  L  a.  Win.  T. 
L  z,  Peric.  iiL  x,  Ham.  L  a. 

Vastioity.    Vastness,  immensity,  Mea.   M. 

UJ.  z. 

Vastly.      In   a  waste  or  desolate  manikcr, 

I.ucrece  349. 
Vacty.    For  vast,  Mer.  Ven.  iL  7,  x  Hen.  IV. 

iiL  X,  Hen.  V.  i.  (Chorus,  ii  a  &  4. 
Vaunt.     That  which  precedes  or  goes  before. 

Fr.  Avant.     The  modern  word  "van,"  is 

hence  derived,  Tr.  Cr.  (ProL) 
Vaward.     For  vanward ;  the  fore  part,  or  ad- 
vanced body  of  an  army,  Hen.  V.  iv.  3. 

Early  part,  Mids.  N.  iv.  1,9  Hen.  IV.  L  s. 
Vblurb.  Velvet ;  Fr.    /  'tlours^  Tarn.  S.  iii.  a. 
Vblvbt-guards.     Velvet   trimmings ;   much 

worn  by  the  wealthy  middle  classes,  and 

therefore  given  them  as  a  nidc-nante   by 

Hotspur,  1  Hen.  IV.  iiL  i. 
Venew,  0r  Veney.    Fr.  Veune,    A  hit  in  fen« 

cing.  Love's  L.  L.  v.  x,  Mer.  W.  1.  x. 
Vengeance.  Mischief,  harm,  As  You  L  iv.  3, 

(Letter.) 
Vent.     ImpulM;,  outbreak,  Corio.  iv.  5. 
Vbntages.    The  holes  or  ktops  in  a  flute. 

Ham.  iiL  a. 
Verbal.     For  verbose,  wordy,  Cymb.  iL  3. 
Via.       An    exclamation,    meaning    literally, 

"Away!"  Mer.  Ven.  iL  a.  Used  exultingly; 

or  encouragingly,  Mer.  W.  iL  2,  Love's  L. 

L.  V.  z  &  3. 
Vice.    (See  Iniquity.)  llie  Vice  was  dressed 

in   parti-coloured  scraps;    hence   Hamlet's 

words,  "A  king  of  shreds  and  patches." 

Ham.  iiL  4,  Tw.  N.  iv.  9,  (Song.) 
ViCB.     In  Shakespeare's  time  was  npp!icd  to 

9  Z 
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a  screw  (he  uses  "screws"  in  a  similarly 
figurative  sense,  Tw.  K.  t.  z):  and  he  forms 
a  verb,  "to  vice,"  here,  meaning  not  only 
to  screw,  press,  urge  you  on  to  the  deed, 
but  to  urge  viciously^  Win.  T.  i.  a. 

Vice's  DACGBR.  The  Vice,  or  Jester,  was 
armed  with  a  wooden  dagger.  Falstaff  ap- 
plies the  name  to  Shallow  when  he  was  a 
slim  lath  of  a  lad,  a  Hen.  IV.  ill  a,  Tw.  N. 
iv.  a,  (Song.) 

ViBD.  A  term  at  cards:  staked,  played,  Taun. 
S.  ii.  X. 

V:luaco.  (Spelt  also  Villiaco.)  A  term  of 
reproach,  signifying  a  base  dastard :  from 
the  Ital.  Vigltacco,  a  Hen.  VI.  iv.  8.  [In 
most  editions,  altered  to  "  Villag*oU.^'\ 

Vinkwbd'st.    Most  mouldy,  Tr.  Cr.  iu  x. 

ViOL-DB-GAMBOVS.  A  musical  instrument, 
smaller  than  the  violoncello,  with  six  strings, 
Tw.  N.  L  3. 

VioLENTETH.    Acts  with  violence,  Tr.  Cr.  iv. 

VtKGiNALLiNC.  Playing  with  the  fingers,  as 
upon  a  virginal,  or  spinnet,  Win.  T.  L  a. 

Voluntaries.    Volunteers,  John  ii.  z. 

VoTARiST.    A  suppliant,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 

Vulgar.  Common,  general,  plebeian,  Tw.  N. 
iii.  z.  As  Vou  L.  v.  x.  Of  common  report, 
Lear  iv.  6.  "Vulgars;"  common  people, 
Win.  T.  ii.  X. 

Vulgarly.    Publicly,  Mea.  M.  v.  x. 

W 

Waft.    To  beckon  with  the  hand,  Com.  K 

ii.  a,  Tim.  A.  i.  x.      For  wafted,  Mer.  Ven. 

V.  X.    [In  some  editions,  "  waved."] 
Waft.     To  convey  by  wind,  3  Hen.  VI.  iv.  x, 

3  Hen.  VI.  iii.  3  &  v.  7.     For  wafted,  John 

ii.  a. 
Waptagb.     Passage  by  water  and  air.  Com. 

E.  iv.  r,  Tr.  Cr.  iii.  a. 
Wafting.    Waving,  turning,  Win.  T.  L  2. 
Wage.    To  carry  on,  maintain,  John  L  1,  x 

Hen.  IV.  i.  z.  Ant  CI.  iiL  7.    To  stake  in 

wager,  Cymb.  L  5,  Lear  L  i.  To  strive,  Lear 

iL  4.  To  encounter  and  prosecute,  Oth.  L  3. 
Wagbd.    Remunerated,  Corio.  v.  5.   Stood  as 

stakes  in  a  wager.  Ant  CI.  v.  z. 
Waist.    The  middle  part  of  a  vessel,  Temp. 

L  a. 
Wake.    To  keep  a  night  festival,  Ham.  I  4. 
Walk.    A  path,  glade,  or  district  in  a  forest, 

Mer.  W.  V.  5,  3  Hen.  VL  v.  a. 
Walls  are  thine.    A  camp  metaphor,  signi- 

fyingt  to  surrender  at  discretion,  Lear  v.  3. 
Wankion.    **  With  a  wannion."    Tantamount 

to   *  with  a  vengeance,'    *  with   a   plague,' 

Peric.  ii.  z. 
Wanton.  "Make  a  wanton;"  to  trifle  with. 

Ham.  V.  a. 
Wappbned.    Worn  out,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3. 
Ward.    A  guard  or  posture  of  defence.  Temp 

i.  2,  Love's  L  L.  iiL  z.  Win.  T.  L  a,  z  Hen. 

IV.  L  a  &  ii.  4.     Feudal  guardianship.  All's 

W.  i.  z. 


Wardbn  PfBS.      Made  firom  a 
called  "Warden."  and  coloured  witk 
Win.  T.  iv.  8. 

Warobr.   Sentiziel,  or  suaid*  ICadi.  L  7  ft  ir 
z,  X  Hen.  VL  L  3.     A   trimrVmn; 
dropped,  it  was  a  sjgnal  to  dose  the  1 
Rich.  II.  L  3,  a  Hezi.  IV.  ir.  x. 

Warn.  Tosummozi,  Jul.  Caea.  ▼.  x.  Rich.  III.  I 
z,  Rom.  J.  r.  3.     "Warned,"  Jolin  iL  %. 

Ware.  The  great  bed  at  Ware,  in  Henfbii- 
shire,  is  still  in  existence  at  the  chief  im  ol 
the  town.  It  is  square,  azkd  laz)ge  enoBgli  at 
contain  34  persons,  Tw.  N.  iiL  a. 

Washfosxx  An  old  form  of  Weaford,  i  Hea. 
VL  iv.  7. 

Wassaiu  To  'wish  health.'  The  Sana 
ejaculation  when  drinking  at  festivals:  after 
wards  applied  to  the  festivity  itselQ  Love's 
L.  I*  V.  a,  Macb.  x-ft^  Hen.  IV.  L  a^  Abl 
CL  L  4,  Ham.  L  4. 

Wat.  An  old  provincial  name  for  the  ban, 
Venus  &  Ad.  1x7. 

Watch.    A  watch-light.  Rich.  IIL  t.  3. 

Watched.  Allusion  to  the  practice  of  sittiig 
up  at  night  with  a  hawk  to  prevent  its  sleep- 
ing, that  it  znay  be  tamed  and  trained,  Ucr. 
Ven.  V.  5,  Tr.  Cr.  iiL  a.  ''*Wateh,"Tam.  & 
iv.  a,  Oth.  iiL  y, 

Watbr<gall.  An  appearance  in  the  skj,  ie> 
sembling  a  reflex  of  a  rainbow,  Lncreoe  aa/. 

Watbr-woric  Furniture  hangiziga^  paimaA 
in  water-colour ;  it  being  cheaper  than  tht 
oil-painted  doth,  a  Hen.  IV.  iL  x.  (Sea 
Painted  Cloth.) 

Wax.  To  grow.  Hen.  V.  v.  i  &  a,  x  Hca. 
VI.  iL  5,  a  Hen.  VL  iv.  10^  Tit.  A.  iiL  s, 
HaizL  iiL  x. 

Waxen.    Increase^  Mids.  N.  iL  z. 

Waxen.    Used  for  grown,  a  Hezz.  VL  iu.  a. 

Way.  This  is  the  word  in  xhe  original  text.  It 
has  been  altered  to  "day*  and  "May;" 
though  without  satisfactory  eaplanatioa  of 
either  substituted  word.  "A  better  w^" 
seems  to  us  to  mean  that  Cordelia's  »"»;,^£^ 
"  smiles  and  tears"  expressed  her  feelings  ia 
a  better  way  than  either  "patiezice  "  or  "sor- 
row" could  do  separately:  who  each  "stzovc 
who  should  express  her  goodliest,"  Lear  iv. 

3- 

Weal's-mbn.  Commonwealth  men,  legisk- 
tors,  Corio.  iL  x. 

Wealth.  Another  form  of  weal,  wdl-beii^ 
benefit,  advantage ;  as  used  at  present  in  the 
word  '  commonwealth,'  Mer.  Ven.  v.  z. 

Wear.  The  fashion  of  the  time,  that  which  m 
most  popularly  worn,  Mea.  M.  iiL  a.  As  You 
L.  ii.  7. 

Weather.  To  "  make  fSsir  weather  *  wm  aa 
idiom  for  flattering,  insinuating  ozieself  into 
favour ;  or  for  arrommodaring  oneself  to  dr- 
cumstaaces.  Much  Ado  L  3,  a  Hen.  VL  t.  i. 

Weather.  "  To  keep  the  weather"  is  a  aomti- 
cal  phrase  for  keeping  to  Krindwazd,  and 
thus  maintaining  advantagSb  Tr.  C^.  v.  3 

Weaver.    Weavers  being  a  sedeataij  peofl^ 
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generally  good  siogert,  like  the  cotton 
spinners  in  Lancashire,  who  are  excellent 
chorus-singeTS.  Many  of  the  weavers  in 
Eliiaheth's  time  were  Flemings,  who  had 
fled,  for  faith's  sake,  from  the  persecution 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  and  were  great  psalm- 
singer*,  Tw.  N.  it  3,  x  Hen.  IV.  iL  4. 

Wbb.    (See  Pin  and  Wbb.) 

Wbboi.  Dress,  clothing,  garments.  Two 
Gen.  V.  li.  7,  Tw.  N.  v.  i,  Much  Ado  v.  3. 

Wbbk.  "  In  by  the  week."  A  common  phrase 
formerly,  meaning  engaged  for  a  certainty, 
permanently.  Love's  L.  L.  v.  9. 

Wbsm.  To  think,  to  imagine.  Hen.  VIII.  v. 
X.    "  Weening,"  t  Hen.  VI.  il  5- 

Wbbping-kipb.  Ready,  or  ripe  for  weeping. 
Love's  L.  L.'v.  a,  3  Hen.  VI.  L  4. 

Wurr.    To  know.  Ant.  CI.  L  z. 

Weigh.  Used  for  to  value,  prize,  esteem,  care 
for,  estimate.  Win.  T.  iii  3,  Hea  V.  ii.  4, 
Hen.  VIII.  V.  x.  Used  punningly,  in  this 
sense,  and  in  the  more  usual  one  of  balan- 
cing.  Love's  L  L.  v.  a.  Rich.  III.  iii.  x. 

Wbikd.  From  the  Saxon,  Witch.  "The  weird 
sisters"  were  the  northern  Fates,  Mach.  i.  3 
ft  5  (Letter,)  iL  z,  iiL  x.  iiL  4,  iv.  x. 

WsLKiN.  The  sky,  Mer.  W.  L  3,  Mids.  N.  iii. 
a. 

Wblkin  byk.  An  eye  the  colour  of  the  hea- 
ven, Win.  T.  L  a. 

Wsix*POUND.  Favourably  received,  Coria 
u.  a. 

WBLLrUKiNa  Plump,  portly,  well-to-do. 
Love's  L.  L.  v.  3.     (See  L1KIN&) 

Well-sbbn.  Accomplished,  proficient,  well- 
skilled,  Tam.  S.  L  a. 

Wblsh  hook,  a  kind  of  bill,  with  a  long 
handle  like  that  of  a  speaa ;  a  national  wea- 
pon. To  swear  on  the  cross,  or  handle  of  a 
swofd,  was  a  knightly  form  of  taking  an 
oadi,  z  Hen.  IV.  ii  4. 

Wbnch.  This  term  had  not  always  formerly 
the  degrading  signification  that  it  now  bears, 
Oth.  ▼.  a. 

Wbnd.  To  go.  Hence  the  present  perfect 
tense,  went,  Mea.  M.  iv.  3,  Mids.  N.  iii.  a, 
Com.  £.  L  X,  As  You  L.  iii.  3.  [In  some 
editions  "wind."] 

Whaxje's  bonb.  Formerly  ivory  was  popu- 
larly believed  to  be  the  bone  of  the  whale, 
Love's  L.  L.  V.  X 

Whbbl.  The  burden  of  a  ballad :  so  called 
from  its  rotatory  character.  In  frequently  re- 
curring. Ham.  iv.  5. 

Whblkbd.  Marked  with  protuberances,  Lear 
iv.  6.  "  Whelks,"  Hen.  V.  iiL  6. 

Whbn.  An  exclamation,  denoting  restlessness, 
or  impatience.  "  Why,  when,  I  say ! "  Tam. 
S.  iv.  X.  "When,  Harry,  when?"  Rich.  II. 
L  ti  "When,  can  you  tell  ?"  A  proverbial 
saying,  equivalent  to  the  modem  vulgarism, 
— '  I  trish  you  may  get  it,'  Com.  £.  iiL  x,  x 
Hen.  IV.  iL  z. 
Wkbnaftbr.  a  compound  form  of  'when;' 
like  whcnas,  whenever.  &&,  Much  Ado  v.  4. 


Whbnas.      Ap  old  form  of  when ;  as  whereas 
is  of  where,  Cymb.  v.  5,  (Scroll,)  Venus  & 
Ad.  167,  Sonnet  49^ 
Whb'r.     Contraction  of  whether.  Com.  £.  iv. 

X,  Sozmet  59^ 
Whbrb.    Sometimes  used  by  the  old  writers 
for  whereas.    "  And,  where  I  thought,"  Two 
Gen.  V.  iiL  x.     "Where  the  other  instru- 
ments," Corio.  L  X. 
Whbrb.     Used  in  the  sense  of  place.    "A 
better  where  to  find,"  Lear  i.  z.  "  Start  some 
other  where,"  Com.  £L  IL  t. 
Whbrbas.    Used  for  where,  a  Hen.  VL  i.  a. 
Whifflbb.   Originally,  a  fifer,  who  went  fore- 
most in  a  procession :   but  latterly  the  word 
Mras  used  for  one  who  cleared  the  way  in  a 
procession.  Hen.  V.  v.  (Chorus.) 
Whilb.  Used  for  unuL   "  While  then,  God  b« 
with  you,"  Macb.  iiL  x.     Still,  a  very  com- 
mon North-British  provincialism.  "Whiles,*' 
long  used  for  while,  Tw.  N.  iv.  3. 
Whilbas.     a  form  of  "while;**  tike  while- 

ere,  a  Hen.  VI.  L  a. 
Whilb-ebb.    a  short  time  ago.    The  form  is 

now  reversed  to  erewhile,  Temp.  iiL  a. 
Whipstock.     The  stock  or  handle  of  a  whi(), 

Tw.  N.  iL  3.   A  carter's  whip,  Peric  iL  a. 
Whist.  Were  hushed,  or  silent.   Formed  from 
the  exclamation,  'Histl'  or  '  Hush  I'  Temp, 
i.  a,  (Song.) 
Whistub  opp.    The  hawk  was  dismissed  from 
the  fist,  to  pursue  its  prey,  by  a  whistle. 
When  in  chase,  against  the  wind ;  and  wheri 
it  was  "  haggard," — ^ill-tamed,  and  unservico* 
able, — with,  or  down  the  wind,  Oth.  iiL  3. 
Whitb.    To  "hit  the  white,"  in  archery ;  the 

centre  of  the  target,  Tam.  S.  v.  2. 
Whiting-Timb.      Bleaching-time,    Mer.    W 

m.  3. 
Whither.     For  whithersoever,  x  HexL  TV.  ii. 

3  &v.  3. 
Whitstbr,  »r  Whitestbr.    A  bleacher  o( 

linen,  Mer.  W.  iiL  3. 
Whittle.    A  small  claq>-knife,  Tim.  A.  v.  2. 
Wna     Used  for  whoe'er ;  "  who 's  a  traitor, 

Gloster  he  is  none,"  a  Hen.  VI.  iii.  x. 
Whoo-bub.    a  corruption  of  hub-bub.    A  con- 
fused noise,  an  uproar.  Win.  T.  iv.  3. 
Whom.     Who,  whom,  and  which,  were  often 
used  the  one  for  the  other  in  Shake.<(peare's 
time.  "  A  mysifry,  with  wJkcm,**  &c,  Tr.  Cr. 
iiL  3.     "  My  armed  knttt^  wh0  bowed,"  &c. , 
Corio.  iiL  a.     "  What  h4  hath  said,  wkick 
was,"  &c,  Coria  v.  1. 
Wife.     Taken  in  its  ordinary  sense,  this  word 
occasions  difficulty  in  the  passage  "  a  fellow 
almost  damn'd  in  a  faiz   wife,"  applied  to 
Cassio, — who  is  unmarried.     But  the  epithet 
may  have  been  used  for  *  woman '  as  weU  as 
for  a  spouse,  like  the  French  /tmnu  or  the 
German  /ran :  and  if  so,  the  phrase  would 
bear  this  interpretation : — "  a  fellow  who'd ' 
give  himself  to  perdition   for  a  handsome 
woman."    "  Good  wife  "  seenu  to  have  been 
a  title  for  a  woman  generally,  whether  wedf 
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ded  or  unw«dded.     FalstafT  addresses  If  is-   | 
trass  QaickJy  thus :  and  though  rite  maamrtn   • 
disclaiming  the  rank  of  nuuried  woman  which   | 
she  assumes  him  to  attribute  to  her,  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  he  intended  such  attri- 
butioo,  Mer.    W.  iL  a.     Shakespeare  uses 
the  word  **  wives  "  in  passages  where  it  may 
mean   merely  'women,'  without  regaid  to 
their  being  married.  Hen.  V.  v.  (Chorus.) 
Corio.  ir.  4.  Jul.  Cms.  iii.  t.    "Wife-like." 
too,  M  opposed  to   '*  godde«s-Uke/'  wears 
the  effect  of  being  human  womanly  nature  in 
contrast  with  divine  feminine  nature,  quite 
as  much  as  meaning  spouse-like,  Cymb.  iiL  a. 

Wight.  A  person,  maleor  femak,  Mer.  W.  i. 
3,  Oth.  iL  I  &  3. 

WtLDBRNSSS.     For  wildness,  Mea.  If.  isL  s. 

Wimpled.  Veiled,  or  hoodwinked,  liove's 
L.  L.  iii.  z. 

Wi.vos.  Used  as  in  coUecdnre  metaphor  to 
signify  the  wholesomely  seavching,  aad  brisk 
winds  that  prosper  the  crops  ;  and  equally 
wholesome,  though  rough  breath  of  pub.ic 
censure,  and  privase  candour,  producing 
moral  harvest,  AnL  CI.  L  a. 

WzMTBR-GBOUiiDw  To  shield  from  winter 
weather,  Cymb.  iv.  a. 

Wis.  To  know,  to  be  annie,  Mer.  Yen.  iL  9, 
(Scroll,)  Tarn.  S.  i.  z.  Rich.  III.  L  3,  Peric.  iL 
(Gower.) 

Wish.  Used  in  the  atnv  of  to  recommend. 
Tarn.  S.  L  s  &  3. 

Wisp  or  Stkaw.  Thia  was  often  applied  as 
a  badge  of  opprabrtuai  to  a  scolding;  er  ill- 
famed  woman,  3  Hen.  yj.  iL  a. 

Wist.  Perfect  tense  of  **  Wia.*  Knew,  i  Hen. 
VI.  iv.  z. 

WisTLY.  Eagerly,  with  serious  attention.  Now 
in  use  as  wistfully.  Rich.  II.  ▼.  4,  Venus  & 

Ad.5S- 
Wit.     Know,  Peric-  iv.  4,  (Gower.) 
WiTHOirr.    Used  for  beyond.     "  WHkant  her 

power,"  Temp.  v.  t.     **  Without  tiM  peril,** 

Mids.  N.  iv.  z.   *'  Without  aU  terms  of  pity," 

All's  W.  iL  3. 
WiTTOC  A  tame  submitter  to  ccMijugal  shame, 

Mer.  W.  ii.   s.      **WittoUy,''   Mer.   W.  ii 

a. 
Wold.    An  open  and  bare  district,  Lear  iiL  4, 

(Song.) 

WoMANBO.  Accompanied,  or  haunted  by  a 
woman,  Oth.  iii.  ^ 

WoMAN-TiRBO.  Tyrannized  over  by  a  wife, 
hen-pecked.  Win.  T.  iL  3. 

WoNDBSBO.  Able  to  achieve  wonders,  won- 
der-gifted, Temp.  iv.  z. 

Wont.  Custom,  habit,  s  Hen.  VI.  iii.  z.  Ham. 

>•  4- 
Wooo.     Mad.  wUd,  frantic,  Two  Gen.V.  iL  3, 

z  Hea.  VI.  i>.  y,  Venus  &  Ad.  z»4. 
Woodcock.    A  bird  having  the  character  of 

being  stupid:  and,  therefore,  the  name  was 

iqtplied  to  simpletons,  Tw.  N.  iL  f.  Much 

Ado  V.  z.  Teas.  S.  L  a. 
WoooMAM.  A  forester ;  chiefly  shunter,  Cymb. 


in.  &  App!aed  equivocailj,  Mer.  W.  v.  % 
Mea.  M.  iv.  3. 
WooLViBB.  S«pponed«D  Mean  w«lf-like^  TW 
word  has  been  rrtained  ia  thm  tea^  6oai-*- 
willingness  to  altsr  a  raooived  rrmting;  ske 
'  Slavish'  seems-to  be  the  «pitket  fir ' 
"woolvish"  alight  have  boon  a 
*  Slavish '  wouki  aceoi^  with '*  toagne' of  the 
folio,  er  the  acceptnd  *'  toga "  of  latar  ac- 
tions ;  and  entirely  auils  the  context  of  Ike 
whole  speedi,  Coria  ii.  3. 

WooLWAKa  Dressed  aolely  in  wool ;  a  ff«i- 
'ential  attire,  Lova's  L.  L.  v.  a. 

'AV)*T.  An  old  (and  atiU  pf«>vinciaD  fcmoT 
''WUtthou,"  Aat.  CL  ir.  a  &  Z3,  Ham.  ▼.  s. 

WoKLO.  *'  To  go  to  tlia  wDrid."  A  pluwe 
which  meant  to  be  married.  Muck  Ado  iL 
X,  All's  W.Ls.  A**womaaorthewaiU:' 
a  married  wonum.  As  Yoa  L.  «r.  3:  a  **«arid 
to  see,"  i  a,  wonderful  «o  aee.  Tarn.  S. 
u.  z. 

V/oBic.  The  snperslitioa  vas  faatered  that 
lazy  maids  had  worms  grow  at  ^hit  ends  oi 
thdr  fingers,  Rom.  J.  L  4. 

Worm.  Used  for  serpent,  Mea  M.  iiL  s,  s 
Hen.  VI.  iiL  a,  Tim.  A.  iv.  3,  Aat  CL  v.  a. 
Cynk  UL  ^ 

Worts.  Plants  of  the  cabbage  species.  Fa!- 
BtaTs  jeer  at  Sir  Hugh's  WeUli  | 
tion  of  "words,"  Mer.  W.  L  x.  "We 
generally  called  'sweet-wort,*  ia 
liquor,  before  the  hops  are  added.  Love's  L. 
L.  V.  a 

Wot.  To  katm.  Two  Gen.  V.  !«.  4,  Mer.  W. 
iL  3,  Mids.  M.  iv.  t. 

Wrbak.  Revenge,  Corio.  iv.  5,  TiL  A.  iv.  > 
*'  Wreaks ;"  wraths,,  rages.  Tit;  A.  iv.  3. 

Wkbst.  a  tanhig4cey  (or  dzawing  «p  the 
strings  of  instniaieti  to  cerveot  pitch.  Ap- 
plied metaphoncaUf,  Tr.  Cr.  iiL  >  To  twt»t. 
wrench,  force,  or  s%Ay,  Muoh  Ado  i*L  4, 
Bier.  Vea.  iv.  z.  Hen.  V.  L  a,  a  Hen.  VL  iiL 
z.  Tit  A.  iiL  a 

Wrbtch.  Used  occasionally  as  aa  rpitikrr  of 
tenderness,  and  softest  pity.  Ham.  iv.  y. 
Rom.  J.  L  3,  Oth.  iiL  5. 

Writklbo.  Shruak  wg^  wrinkled,  i  Han.  VI. 
iL  3. 

Wsoth.  Misfertone :  tittt  whieb  canaea  writh- 
ing, Mer.  Ven.  iL  9.  [In  sosae  edicieaB& 
"Wrath;"  to  the  injury  of  senae  and 
rhyma] 

Wrving..  Swerving,  going  astray,  CyaiK  v.  t. 


Vakb.    Prompt,  alert,  qoidc,  Tem^  L  x,  Tw 
N.  iiL  4.  Mea.  M.  i»»  tu    Trim,  leady  for 
servioe,  Temp.  v.  z.  Ant  CL  IiL  7. 

VcLBPBD.    Named,  Love's  L.  I*  i  s  &  v.  a 

Ybad  ffr  Ysa.    Aa  abbreviation  «f  Edawad, 
Mer.  W.Lz.    "  Yedwazd,"  s  Han.  IV.  i.  «. 

Vbarm.  To  grieve,  Mer.  W.  iiL  $,  Hen.  V.  iL 
Sftiv.  3,JuLCm.iLa  *' YeamB4**SU^l 
ILv.  s. 
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VaAKNiNG-tiMB.    The   time  of  approaching 

labour  with  women,  Peric  iii.  4. 
Ysixows.     A  disorder  in  horses.    The  gall- 

pipe  beine  stopped,  the  matter  returns  to  the 

blood,  and  tinctures  the  skin  and  eyes.     In 

the  human  animal  it  is  called  jaundice,  Tam. 
tu.  a. 
Ybixownbss.    Jealott-sy,  Mer.  W.  L  3. 
VssTY.   Frothy,  like  yeast,  Macb.  iv.  z.  Ham. 

▼.  a. 
Ybomaw.     a  sheriff's  officer's  follower  was 

called  his  **  yeoman,"  a  Hen.  IV.  iL  z. 
You.     Sometimes  added  to  a  verb  to   gire 

vivacioas  effect ;  "  he  shall  charge  you,  and 

discharge  you,**  &c.,  a  Hen.  VI.  iii.  a.  (See 

Mb.) 
YouNKBR.    A  youth,  a  youngster,  Mer.  Ven. 

iL  6,  3  Kfift.  VI.  n.  t.  Used  for  a  dupe,   or 

greett'hom,  x  Hen.  IV.  iiL  3. 
Youib    Sometimes  put  before  a  substaiitive ; 


and  used  not  so  much  as  a  personal  pronoun, 
as  a  means  of  throwing  the  subject  into  im- 
personal or  abstract  mention,  involTing  a 
kind  of  slight  or  scoff  "  Your  date  is  better 
in  your  pye  and  your  porridge,"  ftc..  All's 
W,  L  X.  "Dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 
Ham.  L  5. 
You  'rb.  Occasionally,  a  contraction  of  you 
i,  Cymb.  iiL  a. 


Zany.  A  tool,  buffoon,  merry-Andrew,  Lore's 
L.  L.  v» a.    "Zanies," Tw.  N.  L  5. 

Zed.  Called  an  "  unnecessary  letter,"  becaoko 
S  would  answer  its  purposes,  Lear  iL  a. 

Zbnith.  The  point  in  the  heavens  directly 
over  head;  hence  used,  astrologically,  to 
mean  the  highest  point  of  a  niaa's  fiartuiM^ 
Temp.  La. 
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